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PREFACE. 


A  KKOWLBDOE  of  the  History  of  the  East  is  indispensable 
to  the  student  of  Classical  Literature.  In  the  earliest  rec« 
ords,  he  meets  with  doubtful  traditions — and  further  study 
reveals  undoubted  signs  —  of  older  forms  of  civilization, 
which  helped  to  determine  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  loom  up,  however  vaguely,  in  what  he 
learns  of  the  origin  of  Greek  society,  arts,  and  letters.  The 
earliest  and  noblest  poetry  of  Greece  and  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  legend  of  Rome's  original,  bring  him  at  once  in 
contact  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom,  of  whose  real  existence 
even  he  is  left  in  doubt.  As  his  first  reading  of  Greek  poet- 
ry excites  his  curiosity  about  Troy,  so  his  earliest  lessons  in 
Greek  prose  plunge  him  into  the  midst  of  the  history  of 
Persia,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  region  of  the  great  Eastern 
empires.  His  first  guide  to  the  history  of  Greece  is  an  au- 
thor who — with  a  wise  prescience  of  that  method  of  study 
which  we  have  only  learned  of  late — carries  him  at  once  to 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  Egypt  and  Libya,  Lydia  and  Persia, 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  East,  he  may  see 
the  true  meaning  of  the  victories  which  form  the  glory  of 
the  history  of  Greece.  And,  at  every  succeeding  step,  he 
finds  himself  in  contact  with  Onental  forms  of  government 
and  civilization,  and  he  learns  that  the  victories  of  Alexan- 
der, Scipio,  and  Augustus  were  -the  decisive  steps  in  the 
great  conflict  between  Eastern  and  Western  principles  of 
social  life. 
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Clearly,  therefore,  he  has  learned  but  half  the  lesson  of  an- 
cient  history,  so  long  as  he  sees  the  Oriental  element  only  in 
that  background  which  is  all  that  can  be  allotted  to  it  in 
the  special  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  present  the 
other  half  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which  is  design- 
ed to  be  at  once  a  necessary  supplement  to  those  histories, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  Oriental  states  which  deserve  study  for 
their  own  intrinsic  interest.. 

That  interest  has  been  immeasurably  increased,  within  the 
period  of  one  generation,  by  those  wonderful  discoveries  in 
hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  literature  which^-at  least  in  the 
principles  of  interpretation  and  in  a  large  mass  of  positive 
results — have  outlived  the  stage  of  incredulity,  and  become 
a  recognized  branch,  of  ancient  learning.  That  the  results 
thus  gained  may  be  made  more  clear  and  interesting,  the 
present  work  contains  some  account  of  the  processes  of  dis- 
covery. How  much  the  interest  of  these  discoveries  is  en- 
hanced by  the  light  they  throw  upon  Scripture  history,  will 
be  apparent  to  every  reader  of  the  following  pages. 

The  diversities  of  interpretation — though  based  on  the 
same  essential  principles,  and  leading  to  results  for  the  most 
part  wonderfully  consistent — ^have  given  rise  to  what  may 
be  almost  called  two  schools  of  cuneiform  scholarship :  the 
English,  headed  by  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  and  the 
French,  headed  by  M.  Jules  Oppert.  The  authorities  quot- 
ed in  the  following  pages  will  show  the  desire  of  the  writer 
to  use  the  best  results  of  the  labors  of  both  schools.  The 
nature  of  these  inquiries — so  novel,  and  still  in  a  state  so 
progressive — has  made  it  necessary  to  give  authorities  and 
explanatory  notes  more  fully  than  in  other  volumes  of  this 
series.  The  advanced  student,  for  whom  this  work  is  de- 
signed, will  thus  be  aided  to  distinguish  certain  from  doubt- 
ful results,  and  will  see  the  lines  along  which  his  further 
studies  should  be  directed. 

The  work  is  based  on  art  independent  study  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  a  careful  use  of  the  best  modem  authorities. 
Great  advantage  has,  of  course,  been  derived  from  the  inval- 
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uaLle  materials  collected  in  the  Notes  and  Essays  to  Pro- 
fessor Rawunson's  Translation  of  Herodotus  by  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  and  the  £ditor  him- 
self; and  from  Professor  Rawlinson's  "  Five  Ancient  Mon- 
archies.'" For  Egypty  besides  the  works  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  Professor  Kbnrick's  "Ancient  Egypt"  has 
been  constantly  consulted;  and  so,  also,  has  the  same  au- 
thor's scholarly  work  upon  "  Phcenicia."  The  book  on  Ab- 
Syria  and  babylonia  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  works  of  Mr.  Latard,  and  some  invaluable  results  of 
the  latest  researches  are  due  to  the  writings  of  M.  Oppert. 
Special  acknowledgment  has  to  be  made  of  the  use  made 
throughout  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Lenormant's  "  Histoirc 
Ancienne  de  I'Orient."*  How  little  the  present  writer  has 
adhered  slavishly  to  that  work,  the  merits  of  which  marked 
it  as  a  good  general  guide,  how  often  he  has  maintained 
other  views,  and  how  constantly  he  has  expressed  his  own 
judgment  on  the  events  related,  will  be  best  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  books.  Moreover,  the  present  work  is 
brought  down  to  Alexander's  conquest,  the  true  epoch  at 
which  the  East  yielded  to  the  West ;  whereas  M.  Lenormant 
stops,  with  a  somewhat  startling  abruptness,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Persian  wars  with  Greece. 

As  the  History  of  the  Jews  has  been  treated  at  length  in 
the  "Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  the  writer  has 
thereby  acquired  fuller  space  for  the  other  branches  of  the 
subject.  For  the  object  has  not  been  to  draw  up  a  mere 
skeleton  or  epitome,  but  a  narrative  full  and  circumstantial 
enough  to  possess  life  and  interest,  and  to  leave  that  impres- 
sion on  the  memory  which  mere  outlines  can  never  produce ; 
since  a  summary  can  only  be  of  real  service  as  an  index  to 
knowledge  already  acquired.  To  this  narrative  only  so 
much  has  been  added  in  the  way  of  discussion  as  the  nature 

>  The  Jlrst  editiona  of  both  these  works  are  quoted  throaghoat,  except  in  a  few 
special  instances. 

3  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  whole  of  this  work  was  written,  printed,  and 
revised  (excepting  the  two  conclading  chapters  on  Phoenicift)  before  the  appearance 
of  the  English  translation  of  M.  Lenormant's  history. 
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of  the  subject  seemed  actually  to  require.  In  fine,  an  ear- 
nest effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  Manual,  both  for  the 
student  and  general  reader,  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  a  subject  the  interest  of  which  is  daily  growing,  its 
bounds  enlarging,  and  its  details  becoming  more  definite  and 
certain  by  the  progress  of  inquiry. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  NATIONS  AND  THEIB  ABODES. 

S  1.  The  province  and  limits  of  Secular  History,  i  2.  Dietingnished  from  Sacred 
HiBtory.  $8.  Antedllavian  and  Fostdilnvian  civilization.  Primitive  arts  and 
institutions,  i  4.  Cradle- of  the  Human  Race.  { tk  Geographical  view  of  the  An- 
cient World.  Mountain-systems  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  {  6.  The  Great  Des- 
ert Zone  and  its  interruptions.  The  Kile,  Euphrates,  and  Red  Sea.  TheOznsand 
Jazartes.  The  ootposts  of  ancient  civilization,  i  7.  The  Races  of  mankind,  and 
theirArst  migrations.    The  record  in  Genesis  z.    Four  principles  of  Classification : 

•  race,  language,  country,  and  nation,  i  8.  Physiological  distinction  of  Races.  The 
Caucasian  alone  belongs  to  ancient  history,  i  9.  Range  of  the  ethnological  table 
in  Genesis,  i  10.  The  Hamite  Race,  in  Ethiopia  and  Arabia,  Egypt,  Libya,  Paleo- 
tine,  and  Babylonia.  Cushite  Kingdom  of  Nimrod.  Characteristics  of  the  race. 
i  11.  The  Japhethite  Race  in  Asia  and  Europe.  {  12.  The  Shemite  Race,  in  S.  W. 
Asia,  i  13.  Classification  according  to  Language.  { 14.  Threefold  division  of 
Languages,  the  isolating y  agglutinative^  and  inflecting;  not  perfect  tests  of  race. 
The  Turanian  fkmily,  almost  beyond  the  range  of  ancient  history.  {  !&  The  two 
families  of  infiectional  languages,  i  18.  The  Indo-European  Famity.  i  17.  The 
Semitic  Family.  Sub-Semitic  branch.  The  Egyptian  language,  i  la  Corre- 
spondence of  the  families  of  languages  with  the  classification  of  races.  { 19.  Die- 
tincti<m  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  Its  physical  and  moral 
causes,  i  20.  Antagonism  of  the  East  and  West.  Importance  of  the  history  of 
the  East. 

§  1.  Secular  History  treats  of  the  linman  race  as  civil- 
ized, and  as  organized  into  political  societies.  It  begins  only 
when  it  can  be  based  upon  contemporary  records.  Mere  in- 
dications of  man's  presence  on  the  earth  at  some  nnceitain 
period  are  insuiBcient  authorities.  For  the  most  part,  they 
relate  to  the  natural  history  of  the  species,  not  to  the  civil 
history  of  the  race ;  and  what  further  significance  they  may 
have  belongs  to  historical  hypothesis  rather  than  to  history. 
The  flint  implements  and  weapons  found  in  certain  strata  of 
the  earth's  sui-face,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  human  contriv- 
ance— the  piles  covered  by  Swiss  lakes,  which  have  support- 
ed human  habitations — the  human  bones  carefully  hidden  in 
sepulchral  barrows,  or  rudely  scattered  amidst  the  remains 
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of  extinct  aDimals — are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  anthropological  science.  Diffused  over  the  surface 
of  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  they  may  bear  w^itness 
to  the  almost  universal  existence  at  some  primeval  age, 
whether  antediluvian  or  still  earlier,  of  men  whose  civiliza- 
tion was  of  the  lowest  and  their  labor  of  the  hardest ;  but 
whose  implements,  however  rude,  prove  that  they  rose  above 
and  had  dominion  over  the  brutes;  w^hose  rough  pictures 
show  some  idea  of  art,  while  their  care  for  sepulchral  rites 
suggests  their  belief  in  a  future  state.  But  such  inferences 
form  no  materials  for  history,  unless  these  remains  could  be 
connected  (like  the  monuments  of  Egypt)  with  races  of 
which  we  have  authentic  records. 

§  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authoritative  accounts,  derived 
only  from  revelation,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  earth  for  his  abode  ;  of  his  primeval  innocence 
and  his  fall ;  of  the  entrance  of  sin  and  the  promise  of  re- 
demption ;  of  his  first  probation  and  his  destruction  by  the 
Flood ;  of  the  new  patriarchal  line  that  sprang  from  Noah, 
and  their  renewed  declension  ;  of  the  choice  of  Abraham  and 
his  race  to  preserve  religious  truth  and  hope  amidst  a  new 
moral  deluge ;  and  of  the  law  given  to  them  by  Moses ;  in 
short,  the  whole  period  till  Israel,  as  a  nation^  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  nations,  is  best  treated  separately  as  Sa- 
cred History.* 

§  3.  With  the  antediluvian  age,  therefore,  we  have  now  no 
concern,  except  in  so  far  as  the  relics  of  its  civilization,  pre- 
served by  Noah,  were  revived  in  the  New  World.  Marriage 
had  been  ordained  from  the  creation ;  but  polygamy  was  prac- 
tised by  Lamech,  the  seventh  from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain. 
Material  civilization  received  its  stimulus  from  the  curse 
which  first  made  needful  labor  painful.  The  pursuits  of  the 
first  two  sons  of  Adam  gave  an  example  of  the  different  oc- 
cupations of  the  husbandman  and  the  pasto7*al  life.  The 
Cainite  race,  in  their  spirit  of  proud  independence,  gathered 
themselves  into  civic  communities,  and  invented  the  industrial 
and  some  of  the  fine  arts.  Cain  built  the  first  city  ;  and  of 
Lamech's  two  pairs  of  children,  Jabal  and  Jubal  represent 
the  nomad  pastoral  life  and  the  invention  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  while  Tubal  Cain  was  the  first  worker  in  brass  and 
iron,  and  (tradition  adds)  his  sister,  Naamah,  invented  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  Here  are  all  the  essential  germs  of  ma- 
terial civilization,  to  which  was  added  by  Noah  (if  not  be- 
fore) the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  wine-making. 

»  This  part  of  Ancient  History  will  be  found  in  the  "Student's  Old  Testaxneut 
History,"  books  i.,  ii.,  and  ill. 
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The  use  of  animal  food,  perhaps  already  practised  in  the 
bloody  banquets  of  the  lawless  antediluvians,  was  permitted 
to  Noah,  under  the  restiiction  of  abstinence  from  blood ;  and 
the  new  law  against  murder  granted  the  power  of  life  and 
death  to  the  civil  magistrate.  That  authority  belonged  for 
the  present  to  the  patriarch,  whose  family  embraced  (so  far 
as  the  only  historic  record  gives  us  any  information)  the 
whole  surviving  race  of  man.  The  naiTative  of  the  Deluge 
itself,  and  the  wide-spread  traditions  which  preserve  its  mem- 
oiy  over  the  earth,  are  best  referred  to  Sacred  History.' 

§  4.  Neither  the  place  nor  the  time  of  the  second  origin 
of  our  race  can  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

The  latter  rests  on  calculations,  for  which  we  have  neither 
a  fixed  starting-point  nor  undisputed  methods.  We  have 
no  trustworthy  chronology  till  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.* 

As  to  the  former,  there  is  more  agreement.  Nearly  all  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture  place  the  cradle  of  the  Postdiluvian 
race  in  the  highlands  oi  Asia ;  and,  while  some  contend  for 
the  Alpine  plateau  of  Little  Bokhara  (the  JBelourtagh)  as  the 
Merou  and  Berezat  or  Alhora  of  Indian  and  Persian  tradi- 
tion, the  more  general  opinion  adheres  to  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  If  the  former  is  the  more  natural  centre  for  the 
Aryan  race,  which  took  possession  of  Iran  and  Northern  In- 
dia, the  latter  (which  prevalent  tradition  identifies  with  Ara- 
rat) seems  the  appropriate  starting-place  for  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa. 

§  6.  The  regions  just  named  form  the  whole  scene  of  An- 
cient History;  for  of  India  we  only  have  an  occasional  glimpse, 
as  it  is  touched  by  the  conquerors  of  Western  Asia.  That 
portion  of  the  tripartite  continent  of  the  Old  World  which 
is  the  field  of  Ancient  History  lies  wholly  within  the  north- 
ern temperate  zone ;  for  the  tropic  of  Cancer  passes  just  jsouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  It  is  divided 
by  great  mountain-chains  and  table-lands  into  three  portions, 
both  physically  and  historically  distinct.  The  chief  nucleus 
of  its  mountain  system  is  in  Armenia,  whence  ranges,  pro- 
longed to  the  west  and  east,  sever  the  seats  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization from  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  slopes  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  central  Asiatic  range,  after  sweeping  round  the  south- 
em  margin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  pursues  an  easterly  course  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  (the  Indian  Caucasus  of  the  ancients), 

>  •*  student's  Old  Testament  History,*'  chap.  iv. 

8  See  the  note  on  Scripture  Chronology  In  the  "  Student's  Old  Testament  History," 
chap,  ill.,  note  A. 
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north  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab,  where  another  great 
knot  is  formed.  One  system  running  to  the  north-east  under 
the  names  of  Mouasour  and  AUa%  and  another,  the  Mimala' 
yas^  to  the  east,  inclose  between  them  the  great  table-lands  of 
Tibet  and  Mongolia,  which  the  former  chains  divide  from  the 
great  Siberian  plain,  and  the  latter  from  the  'two  Indian  pe- 
ninsulas ;  while  a  third  range,  prolonged  frjom  the  Himalayas 
to  the  north-east,  divides  the  plateaux  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia 
from  the  maritime  plains  of  China  and  Manchouria.  From 
the  central  knot  in  Armenia,  another  chain  runs  to  the  south* 
east,  along  the  edge  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  where  it  is  linked  to  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  by  the  Soliman  Mountains^  running  north  and  south 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  Indus  valley.  These  three 
ranges  inclose  the  table-land  of  Iran. 

The  two  chief  Asiatic  ranges  are  extended  westward  from 
Armenia  in  the  chains  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  which 
support  between  thera  the  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor ;  while 
the  Taurus  throws  off  a  southern  branch,  the  Amanus,  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  prolonged  in  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon,  and  culminating  in  the  awful  granite 
masses  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  islands  of  the  -^gean 
connect,  as  by  stepping-stones,  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor 
with  those  of  Greece ;  while  the  northern  chain  of  Anti-Tau- 
rus (here  called  the  Mysian  Olympus)  is  only  severed  by  the 
Bosporus  from  the  Thracian  system  of  Haemus  (the  Balkan). 
Thence,  prolonged  to  the  north-west  along  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  Danube  valley,  and  thus  linking  itself  to  the  Alps, 
and  through  them  to  the  Pyrenees,  this  chief  range  of  Eu- 
rope serves  as  the  northern  barrier  of  the  three  fair  peninsu- 
las which  are  formed  by  its  southern  branches.  Above  this 
chain  (in  latitude,  not  m  height)  a  second,  like  a  vast  arch 
with  its  ends  resting  also  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Cevennes,  the  Jura,  the  Vbsges,  the  mountains  of 
South  Germany,  and,  the  Carpathians,  inclose  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhone  and  Danube,  From  this  second  range  the  great 
plain  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  slopes  away;  but 
along  its  north-west  edge,  though  broken  by  the  sea  into 
severed  links,  a  transverse  chain  runs  through  Scandinavia, 
the  British  Isles,  Brittany,  and  the  western  side  of  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula,  exhibiting  in  its  geological  formation  some  of 
the  most  ancient  rocks  of  the  earth's  surface.  Crossing  the 
straits  to  Africa,  the  chain  of  Atlas  forms  the  southern  wall 
of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  and  looks  across  to  the  mount- 
ains of  Sicily  from  its   eastern   termination  at   Cape  Bon. 
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A  secondary  and  much  lower  chain  runs  off  to  the  south* 
east,  skirting  the  Syrtes  and  forming  the  Lihyan  shore,  to  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  except  where  the  Cyrenaic  Peninsula  rises 
to  a  greater  height. 

§  6.  South  of  the  Atlas,  the  Syrtes,  and  the  Lihyan  shore, 
the  low  land  of  the  Great  Lihyan  Desert  (commonly,  but 
scarcely  accurately^  called  the  Sahara)  interposes  its*  rain- 
less waste  of  sand,  broken  only  by  an  oasis  here  and  thcrj, 
between  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  rest  of  Af- 
rica, excludin^the  latter  regions  from  the  sphere  of  ancimt 
civilization.  But  this  desert  is  only  the  western  portion  of 
a  great  belt,  of  the  same  physical  character,  which  stretches 
in  an  east  and  north-easterly  curve  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  mountains  of  Manchouria ;  rising  into  the 
desert  table-lands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  Iran  and  Turan,  and 
Gobi  in  Eastern  Tartary.  The  valley  of  the  Nile,  the 
chasm  filled  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  basin  through  which 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  breaks 
in  this  desert  belt. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  the  most  ancient  seat  of  a 
mighty  kingdom,  whose  independent  isolation  was  aided  by 
its  physical  character,  while  its  opening  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean connected  it  with  the  European  world.  The  valley  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  was  the  ground  on  which  various 
races  disputed  the  mastery  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  age  of 
Nimrod  to  the  Caliphs ;  while  its  possessors  came  in  contact 
with  the  West  by  extending  their  conquests  to  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  running  up  almost 
to  the  Mediterranean,  have  formed  in  all  ages  the  highway 
of  commerce  between  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  early  was  this  commerce  and  that 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  opened,  that  we  find  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  Solomon,  supplied  -wilh  the 
products  of  India ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  silk  of  China 
was  used  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  by  imperial  Rome. 

On  the  north,  the  farthest  part  of  Central  Asia  known  to 
the  ancients  was  the  table-land  of  Turan,  which,  sloping 
westward  to  the  JSea  of  Aral^  is  traversed  by  the  Oxus 
{Amou  or  Jykdn)  and  the  Jaxartes  {Syr-^leriay  Their  upper 
streams  watered  the  fertile  districts  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdi- 
ana,  which  formed  the  outposts  of  civilization,  both  under  the 
Persians  and  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and  through  their 
passes  commercial  routes  were  established  with  China. 

§  7.  Of  the  several  races  of  mankind  which,  peopled  the 
ancient  world — their  first  movements  from  their  primitive 
seats  ;  their  successive  displacements  by  conquest  or  volunta- 
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ry  migration ;  and  the  positions  they  occupied  at  each  period 
•—our  information  depends  chiefly  upon  the  science  of  ethnol- 
ogy, and  still  more  on  the  comparison  of  languages,  aided 
by  tradition.  But  of  the  first  steps  in  these  movements  we 
have  one  trustworthy  record,  clear  in  many  points,  though 
difficult  in  some,  which  is  more  and  more  confirmed  by  every 
conclusion  to  which  science  comes. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  affiims  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
while  it  distinguishes  the  three  families  which  sprang  from 
the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and  describes  their  first  difiusion 
from  their  primeval  centre.*  That  ancient  record  distinguish- 
es the  four  principles  of  classification,  which,  to  this  day, 
are  constantly  confounded.  The  component  members  of  the 
three  races  are  described  "after  tYiGiv  families^  after  their 
tongues^  in  their  lands^  and  in  their  nations  .*"  and  all  sound 
research  must  still  have  regard  to  race  and  language^  geo- 
graphical position  and  political  nationality;*  though  each  of 
these  elements  is  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  others. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  complex  nature  of  the  inquiry.  We 
have  to  seek,  not  for  any  single  movement  from  a  common 
centre,  nor  even  for  successive  impulses  at  intervals  of  time ; 
but  we  must  allow  for  the  frequent  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
tides  ofpopulation. 

§  8.  The  most  obvious  test  of  race  is  physiological  forma- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  stature  and  proportions  of  the  body,  the 
complexion  of  the  skin,  the  color  and  set  of  the  hair*  and, 
above  all,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  skull.  Four  races  are 
thus  distinguished — the  White^  or  Caucasian;^  the  YdloWy 
or  Mongolian ;  the  Blacky  NegrOy  or  Nigritian ;  and  the 
Medy  or  American,  The  first  was  the  sole  possessor  of  an- 
cient civilization;  the  second  appears  only  occasionally  on 
the  scene  of  ancient  history,  when  its  nomad  hordes  come 
down  from  their  homes  in  the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  over 
which  they  have  always  wandered ;  the  third  is  only  repre- 
sented by  the  slaves  depicted  on  Egyptian  monuments ;  the 
fourth  does  not  yet  appear  at  all.  The  three  last  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  families  enumerated  in  Genesis  x. ;  not  as 
negativing  their  descent  from  Noah,  but  because  they  lay 
beyond  the  geographical  range  embraced  by  the  writer. 

§  9.  That  range  is  limited  to  the  primary  settlements  of 
the  Caucasian  race.     It  seems  to  lie  entirely  within  the  20th 

*  Genesis  x. 

»  The  tendency  of  our  own  age  to  confonnd  the  first  and  last  of  these  elements 
leads  to  remarkable  complications. 

*  This  name  does  not  prejudge  the  question  of  the  primitive  abode  of  the  race ; 
but  it  Is  given  because  the  most  perfect  physical  types  are  regularly  found  among 
the  naUves  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus. 
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and  60tb  iDeridians  of  east  longitude,  and  the  10th  and  50th 
parallels  of  north  latitude ;  extending  from  the  peninsula 
of  Greece  to  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  With- 
out discussing  the  several  names  in  detail,  we  may  be  tolera- 
bly sure  of  these  general  results. 

§  10. — L  The  Samite  Hace,  which  seems  first  to  have  left 
the  common  home,  is  located  in  Africa  and  South  Arabia,  in 
four  branches :  1.  The  OuahiteSy  in  Ethiopia  and  the  South 
part  of  Arabia,  separated  only  by  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Man- 
deb.  2.  The  Egyptians,  under  their  historic  name  of  Miz- 
raim;  with  the  kindred  Philiatines  on  the  one  side,  and 
(probably)  North  African  tribes  on  the  other.  3.  The  Liby- 
ans (probably),  designated  by  the  name  of  Phv;t.  4.  The  (fa- 
naanitesy  whose  tribes  are  particularly  enumerated.  The 
mention  of  Sidon  among  these  indicates  that  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Phoenicia  were  Hamite ;  though  the  Phcenicians  of 
history  were  undoubtedly  Semitic.  The  like  displacement 
clearly  happened  in  Arabia,  where  the  same  names  (Havilah 
and  fSheba)  occur  among  the  sons  of  Cush,  and  again  among 
those  of  the  Shemite  Jbktan, 

Besides  these  nations,  the  record  mentions  a  personal  name 
among  the  sons  of  Cush,  Nimrod^  the  founder  of  a  kingdom, 
with  four  cities,  in  the  plain  of  Babylonia  '^  and  there  are  later 
traces  of  Cushites  in  the  East.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to  have 
spread  over  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

In  all  the  countries  of  their  abode,  the  Hamite  race  seem 
to  have  been  the  pioneei^s  of  material  civilization,  and  the 
founders  of  states  based  on  mere  force.  Their  enduring  mon- 
uments are  gigantic  buildings,  the  sculptures  upon  which 
attest  the  grossness  of  their  worship  of  nature.  Everywhere 
except  in  Egypt  (and  there  also  at  last)  they  gave  way  be- 
fore the  races  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  fulfilling  Noah's  pro- 
phetic curse,  that  Ham  should  be  the  servant  of  his  brethren. 
Siaterial  grandeur  yielded  to  spiritual  power  and  the  active 
energy  of  political  life. 

§  11. — II.  The  Japhethite  Mace  extends  from  the  Cauca- 
sian region  to  the  south-east  over  the  table-land  of  Iran  ;  to 
the  west  over  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  as  far  as  Greece  (the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  ") ; 
and  to  the  north-west  all  round  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
That  the  tribes  enumerated  in  the  record  were  the  parents 
of  those  which  overspread  all  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and 
became  masters  of  Northern  India  on  the  other,  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt. 

^  See  belowi  Book  II.,  chap.  z. 
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§  12. — III.  Between  the  other  two,  the  Shemite  Itdce  re- 
mained nearer  its  primeval  seats,  as  the  destined  guardian 
of  the  primeval  rehgion  and  traditions.  Its  nucleus  in  Ar- 
menia (probably  represented  by  the  name  Arphaxad)  foiins 
the  apex  of  a  •  triangle,  resting  on  the  Arabian  peninsula ; 
along  the  east  side  of  which  we  have  the  Assyrians  {Asahur) 
and  Elymseans  (Elam)^  the  latter  of  whom  gave  way  to  the 
Japhethite  Persians ;  and  on  its  west  side  the  Aramaean  race 
{Aram^  denoting  highland)  of  Northern  Mesopotamia  and 
Syriar,  whose  Hebrew  descendants  {Mm-)  afterwards  possess- 
ed the  land  of  Canaan.  The  middle  space  of  the  Syrian 
Desert  and  the  whole  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  the  seat  of  the 
Arab  ti-ibes  denoted  by  Joktan^  the  son  of  Eber,  with  whom 
were  afterwards  mingled  other  Semitic  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham. 

§  13.  These  general  results  are  in  striking  agreement  with 
the  conclusions  derived  from  the  science  of  Comparative 
Language^  which  is  now  univei'sally  regarded  as  the  best 
test  of  national  affinity.  As  thought  is  the  most  characterise 
tic  function  of  man,  so  language,  the  organ  of  thought,  is  his 
most  characteristic  and  permanent  possession — ^permanent 
in  its  modifications  as  w^ell  as  in  its  substance.  Some  cau- 
tion is,  indeed,  necessary  in  applying  the  principle.  That 
language  is  not  always,  and  of  itself  alone,  a  sufficient  test 
of  race,  we  see  in  the  English-speaking  Celts  of  our  own  isl- 
ands, whose  native  dialects  are  only  partially  retained,  and 
still  more  in  the  nations  of  South-western  Europe,  absurdly 
called  "  the  Latin  races,"  because  of  the  language  which 
they  adopted  from  their  Roman  conquerors.  Such  acquired 
languages  may  generally,  but  not  always,  be  distinguished 
by  direct  sources  of  historical  infonnation. 

§  14.  Languages  are  divided,  according  to  their  form,  into 
the  three  classes  of  isolating^  agglutinative^  and  inflecting* 
Those  of  the  first  class  consist  of  monosyllabic  roots,  entire- 
ly destitute  of  composition  and  grammatical  inflection.  In 
the  second,  grammatical  changes  are  denoted  by  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  different  roots.  In  the  third,  the  prefixes 
and  terminations  which  modify  the  meaning  and  relations  of 
the  principal  root  are  welded  with  it  into  one  word,  having 
lost  their  radical  character.  But  we  can  not  regard  these 
different  forms  of  speech  as  tests  of  different  races :  they 
seem  rather  to  be  stages  through  which  all  languages  have 
passed.  They  nin  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions ;  from  which  we  may  safely  conclude  that  every  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been  agglutinative^  and  every 
agglutinative  language  once  isolating.     The  great  type  of  an 
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isolating  laDsuage  is  the  Chinese.  The  affglatinative  dia- 
lects are  spoken  chiefly  by  the  nomad  trioes  of  Asia  and 
Northern  Europe,  and  by  some  of  those  of  Southern  India, 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  archipela- 
gos. Modem  ethnologists  regard  them  as  characteristic  of 
what  they  call  the  Turanian  family.  As  this  family  lies  al' 
most  entirely  without  the  range  of  ancient  history,  we  are 
under  no  necessity  to  discuss  the  questions  involved  in  this 
attempted  classification. 

§  15.  The  inflectional  langtmgea  are  divided  into  two  fam- 
ilies, distinguished  with  great  clearness,  and  comprehending 
those  of  all  the  nations  with  whose  history  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. With  sufficient  resemblance  in  some  of  their  most 
important  roots  to  justify  belief  in  their  ultimate  common 
origin,  these  two  families  exhibit  the  most  striking  diversi- 
ties from  one  another  and  resemblances  among  their  respect- 
ive members.  These  diversities  and  resemblances  are  seen, 
not  only  in  the  roots,  but  chiefly  in  the  grammatical  inflec- 
tions— elements  necessarily  developed  by  processes  of  change 
which  make  accidental  comcidences  on  a  large  scale  impossi- 
ble. The  two  families  are  known  by  the  names  oi Indo-Eu- 
ropean and  Semitic. 

§  16. — ^I.  The  Indo-European  OT IndO'Oerfnanic\2^XigviK^ief^ 
are  so  named  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain  in  which 
they  stretch  from  south-east  to  nortK-west  across  Asia  and 
Europe.  They  are  sometimes  also  called  Aryan^  from  the 
races  which  peopled  Eastern  Persia  and  Northern  India. 
The  sacred  language  of  India,  the  Sanskrit^  stands  first  in 
the  series.  The  latter  is  also,  organically,  the  most  complete 
in  its  forms ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  always 
the  nearest  to  the  common  parent  tongue,  to  which  all  the 
languages  of  the  family  point  back.  Next  come  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages  of  Persia  and  the  other  countries  on 
the  table-land  of  Iran :  then  those  of  Armenia  and  the  Cau- 
casian isthmus ;  whence  the  family  spreads  out  over  all  Eu- 
rope, to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic.' 

§  17. — ^n.  The  Semitic  languages  are  so  called,  not  as  im- 
plying necessarily  the  common  descent  of  the  nations  speak- 
ing them  from  ^hem — for  the  linguistic  classification  is  in- 
dependent of,  though  co-ordinate  with,  the  classification  by 
race — ^but  because  the  most  conspicuous  membera  of  the 
family  are  those  whose  Shemite  descent  is  affirmed  in  Scrips 
ture :  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  Syrians  and  Assyrians.  These 
nations  occupied,  and  for  the  most  part  still  occupy,  the 
south-west  corner  of  Asia,  to  the  left  of  the  Indo-Germanio 

"  See  Notes  and  lUostrations— (A.)  "Table  of  the  Indo-Eoropean  Langnages.** 
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zone;  pent  in  between  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Iran 
on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia  on  the  south. 

But  some  languages  are  included  in  the  family  which  have 
by  no  means  tte  same  marked  affinity  with  the  rest  as  that 
which  unites  the  Indo-European  tongues.  Some  authori- 
ties, guided  by  theories  respecting  the  early  relations  of  the 
She  mite  and  Hamite  races,  consider  the  Semitic  family  as 
originally  Hamitic.  But,  as  yet,  comparative  philology  has 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  a  distinct  family  of  languages 
corresponding  to  the  Hamitic  race;  and  the  languages  of 
the  latter  are  meanwhile  classed  as  Sub-Semitic.  Hence,  we 
have  the  division  into  (1)  Semitic  JProper,  including  Ara- 
maean, Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic ;  and  (2)  the  Sub-Se- 
mitic, including  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  and  perhaps  the 
languages  of  the  ancient  Libyans,  still  preserved  by  the  Ka- 
byles  and  Touargs  of  North  Afiica,  and  by  some  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Nile."  The  affinities  of  the  Egyptian  language, how- 
ever, are  still  an  open  question.  It  has  elements  in  common 
with  the  Indo-European  as  well  as  the  Semitic  families,  which 
may  perhaps  aid  in  guiding  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  common 
original  of  human  speech. 

§  18.  The  classification  of  nations  by  their  languages  has 
the  great  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  construct  an  ethnolog- 
ical picture  for  any  period  at  which  the  languages  are 
known,  and  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  peoples  speaking 
the  several  tongues.  Thus,  for  example,  the  common  evi- 
dence of  a  Low  German  tongue  enables  us  to  trace  back  our 
own  ancestors  to  their  homes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  Language  is  a  living  fact,  while  the  recorded 
or  traditional  history  of  the  movements  of  races  are  in  many 
points  most  doubtful. 

Still,  what  has  now  been  said  will  show  the  striking  gen- 
eral agreement  of  the  record  in  Genesis  with  the  results  of 
comparative  philology.  The  Indo-European  family  corre- 
sponds to  the  Japhethite  races,  not  only  as  far  as  the  range 
included  in  the  biblical  record,  but  the  extensions  of  the  for- 
mer are  what  might  be  expected  from  the  latter.  The  range 
of  the  Semitic  femily  proper  is  precisely  that  assigned  to 
the  Shemite  races,  with  the  addition  of  Ethiopia,  where,  as  in 
neighboring  parts  of  Arabia,  they  displaced  the  Cushites ; 
while  the  more  complicated  relations  of  the  sub-Semitic  lan- 
guages are  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  Haraites  and  Shemites.  The  whole  result  is 
to  divide  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  into  two  great 

"  See  Notes  and  lUastrationB— (B.)  "  Table  of  Semitic  Laugimgeu." 
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groups,  of  which  the  one  expanded,  and  made  more  free  and 
powerful,  the  civilization  begun  by  the  other.  The  very 
names  of  Shem  (excUtation)  and  Japheth  (enlargement)  are 
symbolical  of  those  destinies  of  the  races  which  were  foretold 
in  Noah's  prophecy : — "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tabernacles  (inherit  the  power  and  high 
privileges)  of  Shem." 

^19.  The  course  of  history  establishes  another  broad  di- 
vision of  the  ancient  nations  into  the  jEkistem  and  the  West- 
em.  The  latter  represents  the  free  energy  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean races ;  the  lormer,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  same  ele- 
ment, as  contributed  by  the  Aryan  stock,  absorbed  it  into 
its  own  mass  of  immobility  and  despotism.  Thus  the  Me- 
dian and  Persian  conquerors  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  and 
long  afterwards  the  Greek  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  con- 
formed to  the  Oriental  type.  The  causes  of  this  were  both 
physical  and  moral    In  those  early  ages,  when  men  saw  that 

"The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose,* 

the  virgin  basins  of  great  rivers  like  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  teeming  beneath  a  sub-tropical  sun,  became  the  flrst 
seats  of  civilization.  An  agricultural  population,  wedded  to 
the  soil,  easily  submitted  to  the  royal  claims  which  were  the 
exaggeration  of  patriarchal  power,  and  consoled  themselves 
by  admiring  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  their  kings.  The  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  to  authority,  which  preserved  the  true  re- 
ligion among  the  chosen  people  of  God,  was  elsewhere  de- 
based into  a  religious  reverence  for  despots.  The  same 
causes,  which  at  first  stimulated  civilization,  gave  it  a  fixed 
and  immobile  character.  The  vast  river  basins,  with  only  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea,  were  excluded  from  the  vivify- 
ing influences  which  were  ever  moving  on  the  indented 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  varied  surface  of  its 
great  peninsulas ;  and  the  climate  of  the  East  admitted  not 
the  free  life  of  European  energy. 

§  20.  From  these  causes,  quite  as  much  as  from  diflerence 
of  race,  springs  that  great  distinction  which  marks  the  two 
different  streams,  and  the  two  antagonistic  principles,  of  an- 
cient history ;  the  eastern  and  the  western ;  the  civilization 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  with  the  fixed  principles  of 
their  great  monarchies,  and  the  higher  civilization  and  no- 
bler political,  literary,  and  artistic  life  which  grew  up  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  destined  to  cover  the 
whole  world.  Our  early  study  of,  and  sympathy  with  the  lat- 
ter, is,  however,  left  imperfect,  unless  we  are  familiar  with 
what  the  former  did  to  prepare  its  way,  so  as  to  under- 
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Stand  the  fall  significance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
West. 

The  permanent  character  of  Asiatic  civilization  enables  us 
still  to  study  its  principles  in  their  ancient  abodes;  and 
though  the  old  Asiatic  empires  have  long  since  vanished  be- 
fore the  energy  of  conquering  races,  dissolving  as  easily  as 
they  were  formed,  leaving  but  fragmentary  notices  in  an- 
cient literature,  the  time  has  come  when  the  newly  decipher- 
ed records  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  supply  materials  for  the 
authentic  ancient  history  of  the  East. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(A).  Table  op  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages." 
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Branches. 


Dead  Langnages.  Living  LangnagesL 

Dialects  of: 
T  (Prakrit  and  Pali,  Modem)     India. 

^^^^ \    and  Vedic  Sanskrit j     The  gypsies. 

Parsi,  Pehle vi,  Zend Persia. 

Afghanistan. 

Kurdistan. 

Bokhara. 

I  Old  Armenian Aimenia. 


Iranic. 


Celtic... 


CCymnc < 

j  (Cornish 


I^Gadhelic 
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Italic 


Illybic. 


Ossethi. 
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>*  From  Professor  Max  M&ller*B  **  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langaage/'  p.  880. 
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Branches.  Dead  Laogaages.  Uvlng  Langaages. 

IDiftlccts  of* 

High  German.  {O'^Sh^US    «~^- 

fGothic 

I  Anglo-Saxon England. 

Low  Gennan..  -{  Old  Dutch Holland. 

I  Old  Friesian Friesland. 
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No^ly 
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(B).  Table  of  the  Semitic  Faiqlt  of  Languages. 
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EGYPT  AND  ETHIOPIA. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   COUNTBT,  TUK  EIVEE,  AND  THB  FEOrLE. 


11   The 

Egyptl.1 

at  nets 

tbe  flret 

d«l]l7«d  e 

■tale. 

la. 

Kgypl 

.  fbrroed  b; 

the 

vBller 

of  Lh. 

iNlle.    IIBboun 

a.  Cescrip 

<  Nile. 

The  Blue 

Blver 

i:  (!-)■ 

lotlsjHucci, 

T»wii 

.le.    The 

.    S  B.  (11.) 

Throi 

Igh 

to  HySne. 

^Cata- 

lelande 

1  uf  Phil 

ipbandne. 

Leee 

eUled 

bv  Herodol 

Proi. 

iSly 

(0  the  tP 

oplc,    ( 

6.  (lit)  T 

'■>  'he  apei  of  th. 

eDeUB.    Th«Jl/a™. 

Th. 

^Pyra- 

_ ,     ,  in  uf  lower  aud  Upper  Egypt.    MoutI 

the  Nile  lu  aocleiit  and  modera  Ilines.  Lakee  ttnd  CaiialB.  Eiteot  of  the  Delta. 
Ite  forroBtloD.  i  S.  AuddsI  lliDodatloa  of  the  Nile.  11a  regalarity  nod  beneQ- 
clal  effect.  Its  caime  aad  seasou.  Feniltty  of  Egypt,  t  V.  Cause"  of  Ibe  early 
proBperity  of  Egypt,  (t.)  Its  fDBMeBslblllly  to  foreign  Invasion.  { 10.  (IL)  Its 
•bnudant  enpply  or  food.  {  11.  (ill.)  Meanii  of  communlcallon  afforded  by  the 
Nile,  i  \i.  The  Nile  a  stimnlas  to  mental  effort  and  the  cDltlvatlcin  of  tbe  ed- 
ences.  ABtronomy,  Qeometry,  Engineering.  {  13.  Inflnence  of  the  Nile  opnn  the 
Ideaeand  religion  of  tbe  ERyptlans.  Tbe  Nile  and  the  Desert:  Lite  and  Death: 
Oeiria  and  Typhon.  Barigl  ot  tbe  Dead.  Bellerina  ftitore  state.  S  14.  The  geo- 
logical  rormatlon  uf  Egypt  supplied  abundant  materials  Cor  Ibe  nnrkmun.  Lime- 
stone, granite,  murhle,  porphyry,  basalt,  etc.  Iron  aad  o'her  mines  la  ainal  work- 
ed  by  the  early  KiugB.  t  IK.  Orleio  of  tne  Ejrjptians.  Hypotheses  of  ibelr  Bthi- 
optao  and  Icdinn  orljrin  unlenable.  i  IS.  Physiologlcnl  erldeace.  The  Egyptian 
mammies  and  portraits  show  an  Asiatic  type.  9 II.  Tbe  Egyptian  langnajie  U 
intermediate  between  the  Asiatic  and  ifllcan  dialects.  {  18.  Names  of  Egypt: 
native:  Uebrew  and  Arabic :  and  Greek. 

§  1.  Tn  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  E^ptians  appear 
as  a  highly  civilized  and  powerful  people.    Many  centuries 
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before  any  empire  had  been  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  while  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
were  wandering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia/  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  governed  by  a 
great  and  mighty  sovereign,  whose  country  was  the  grana- 
ry of  the  surrounding  nations,*  and  whose  people  cultivated 
the  arts  which  refine  and  embellish  life.  But  even  then  the 
pyramids  were  old,  and  the  tombs  at  their  base  reveal  a  high 
degree  of  civilization.  The  inquisitive  Greeks,  who  visited 
Egypt  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  stupendous  monuments 
which  we  still  behold,  and  were  powerfully  impressed  with 
the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  people.*  In  short,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  literature,  and  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
monuments  of  the  country,  that  the  Egyptians  formed  a 
great  and  civilized  community  long  anterior  to  any  other 
people,  and  consequently^  that  they  deserve  the  earliest  place 
m  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 

§  2.  The  history  of  all  nations  has  been  influenced  by 
their  rivers ;  and  the  couree  of  civilization  has  usually  fol- 
lowed, whether  upward  or  downward,  the  course  of  the 
streams.  But  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Ganges,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  plains, 
has  been  small  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  Nile  upon 
the  people  of  its  valley.  To  the  Nile  the  Egyptians  owed, 
not  only  their  civilization  and  their  peculiar  institutions,  but 
the  very  existence  of  their  country.  Egypt  has  been  em- 
pliatically  called  "  the  gift  of  the  Nile,"*  without  whose  fer- 
tilizing waters  it  would  have  been  only  a  rocky  desert.  It 
is  a  long  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
through  which  flows  the  deep  and  mighty  river,  leaving  on 
either  side  a  slip  of  fertile  land  created  by  the  deposits  of  its 
inundation.  The  average  breadth  of  this  valley  is  about 
seven  miles ;  but  the  mountain-ranges  sometimes  approach 
so  near  as  almost  to  touch  the  river,  and  in  no  place  are 
they  more  than  eleven  miles  apart. 

The  boundaries  of  Egypt  are  marked  by  nature,  and  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  same.  On  the  east  and  west  the  Ara- 
bian and  Libyan  hills  accompany  the  Nile,  till  the  valley  ex- 
pands into  the  broad  plain  of  the  Delta  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  the  Arabian  Desert  separates 'it  from  Pal- 

>  The  bistory  of  the  wars  of  the  petty  princes  of  Mesopotamia,  recorded  in  Genesis 
ziv.,  proves  that  no  powerful  kingdom  existed  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham. >  Genesis  xiii.  10 ;  xliL  1. 

*  See  especially  the  striking  y^orda  of  Plato,  '*  De  Leg.,**  ii.  8,  p.  666. 

*  Herod,  ii.  6. 
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estine  upon  the  east,  and  the  Libyan  Desert  forms  its  west- 
ern boundary.  On  the  south,  Egypt  was  divided  from  Ethi- 
opia by  the  rapids  (or  "  first  cataract")  between  the  islands 
of  Elephantine  and  Philse.  An  ancient  oracle  of  Ammon  de- 
fined the  Egyptians  to  be  the  people  who  dwelt  below  the 
cataracts,  and* drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.*  Under  the 
Romans  these  rapids  were  the  southern  boundary,  not  only 
of  Egypt,  but  of  their  own  empire  ;'  and  at  the  present  day 
they  separate  the  Egyptians  and  the  Arabic  language,  to  the 
north,  from  the  Nubians  and  the  Berber  language  to  the 
south.'  But  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  in  its  palmy  days,  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  Firet  Cataract.  The  course  of  civili- 
zation and  empire  has  always  followed  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  either  upward  or  downward ;  and  this  mysterious  riv- 
er is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  and  institutions 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  a  brief  description  of  its  course  and  its 
physical  phenomena  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

§  3.  The  Nile*  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  rivers, 
which  meet  in  the  latitude  of  15°  37'  north  and  longitude 
33°  east  of  Greenwich,  near  the  modern  village  of  Khar- 
tiXm^  where  it  is  above  two  miles  broad.  From  the  color  of 
their  waters  these  streams  have  received  the  names  of  the 
White  and  the  Blue  rivers.  The  White  River  flows  from 
the  south-west,  and  brings  down  the  larger  volume  of  wa- 
ter; the  Blue  River  comes  from  the  south-east,  and  is  much 
the  more  rapid.  The  latter,  and  the  Black  Jtiver^  Atharah^ 
or  Tacazz^  (the  ancient  Astaboras),  which  joins  the  Nile 
from  the  east,  both  flow  down  from  the  highlands  of  Abys- 
sinia with  a  moderate  volume,  except  at  the  season  of  the 
summer  rains,  when  their  swollen  and  turbid  waters  wash 
down  the  earthy  matters  from  which  they  derive  their  color 
and  their  names.  The  clear  perennial  stream  of  the  White 
River  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  true  Nile ;  and  its 
sources  have  been  from  the  remotest  times  a  mystery,  and 
have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures.*  Herodotus  sup- 
posed that  the  river,  which  the  Nasamones,  after  crossing 
the  Great  Desert,  found  flowing  eastward,  was  really  the 

»  Herod.  IL 18.  •  Tac  "Ann.,"  ii. 61. 

^  Parthey,  "  De  Philie  Insula,"  Berlin,  1830. 

*  The  name  of  the  Nile  (NelXor,  Nilus)  comes  to  ns  from  the  Greeks,  who  probably 
derived  it  from  the  PhoBDiciaDS.  By  Homer  the  river  is  called  jEgj/ptua  (Od.  iii.  300, 
iv.  477) ;  bat  in  Hesiod  {Theog.  338)  the  name  of  Nile  appears,  and  this  designation  is 
nniformly  used  by  succeeding  Greek  writers.  In  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  the  Nile 
is  termed  HapimUy  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters,"  and  in  Coptic  Pero^  or  "  The  River." 
The  Hebrews  entitled  it  Nahal-Miaraim^  or  "River  of  Egypt"  (Genesis  xv.  18),  and 
sometimes  Sihor^  or  "  The  Black  "  (Isaiah  xziiL  3 ;  Jerem.  IL 18). 

*  The  sources  of  the  Bine  River  were  discovered  by  the  traveller  Bruce  (A.i>b  1770)  \ 
but  they  bad  been  visited  before  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Paez. 
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Nile."  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  believed  by  many 
that  the  Nile  rose  in  Mauretania,  and,  after  flowing  throuirn 
the  centre  of  Africa  as  the  Niger,  at  last  entered  Ethiopia 
as  the  Nile."  Ptolemy,  with  that  wonderful  amount  of  in- 
formation which  he  derived  from  adventurous  traders,  for 
later  ages  to  lose  and  rediscover,  marks  the  Nile  as  rising 
from  some  lakes  or  swamps,  the  "  Paludes  Nili,"  south  or 
the  Equator,  which  are  in  their  turn  fed  hj  streams  flowing 
from  a  range  which  he  calls  the  "  Mountams  of  the  Moon." 
His  views  had  been  discredited  for  centuries,  when  the  dis- 
coveries of  Speke  and  Grant  (in  1862),  and  Baker  (in  1864), 
proved  that  the  Nile  issues,  m  lat.  2**  45'  north  and  long. 
31°  25'  east  from  the  reservoir  of  the  lake  Albert  NyanzOi 
which  receives,  near  the  outlet  of  the  river,  a  secondary 
stream  from  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza;  these  two  lakes 
covering  a  vast  space  under  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Equa- 
tor." Still,  in  strict  geographical  science,  the  problem  is 
not  Anally  solved,  till  the  sources  which  feed  these  lakes,  and 
especially  the  Albert  Nyanza,  shall  have  been  discovered. 

§  4.  From  the  Albert  Nyanza  the  Nile  flows  to  the  north 
and  north-east,  increased  by  numerous  tributaries,  for  about 
1000  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Blue  River  at  Khartiim, 
and  thence  170  miles  farther,  till,  in  lat.  17°  40'  north  and 
long.  34°  east,  it  receives  the  Black  River,  its  last  confluent. 
The  vast  plain  inclosed  between  these  two  chief  tributaries 
was  called  the  island  of  Meroe,**  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
great  sacerdotal  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  connected  bv  kindred 
and  customs  with  Egypt,  over  which  it  once  ruled  ft)r  a  time. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  flows  by  ruined  temples 
and  pyramids,  which  clearly  indicate  the  connection. 

§  6.  From  the  Astaboras  to  Syene,  a  distance  of  about  700 
miles  through  Nubia,  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  is  interrupt- 
ed by  various  rapids,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  cata- 
racts. They  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  formed  by  shelves 
of  granite  lying  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  For  a  long  dis- 
tance the  Nile  traverses  almost  a  desert  till  a  little  below 
the  fourth  cataract,"  where  pyramids  and  temples,  and  oth- 

»«  Herod.  II.  33. 

>*  This  was  stated  by  Jnba,  who  lived  in  the  rei^  of  Angnstns,  on  the  authority 
of  Cartha^nian  writers  (Plln.  v.  9,  §  10).    It  is  repeated  by  Dion  Cassias  (Ixrv.  13). 

"  The  Victoria  Nyanza  lies  between  lat.  0'  W  N.  and  2'  8(K  S :  the  Albert  Nyanza 
is  reported  by  the  natives  to  be  known  as  far  as  2*  S.,  and  thence  to  trend  away  W. 
to  an  unknown  distance.  It  is  in  this  quarter  that  some  considerable  affluent  may 
perhaps  be  looked  for. 

"  The  ancient  geographers  frequently  applied  the  name  of  U^nd  to  a  space  in- 
cluded between  two  or  more  confluent  rivers.  The  modem  name  of  Senwiar,  de- 
noting the  country  between  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers,  is  probably  identical  with 
tliat  of  Shinarf  in  Mesopotamia,  being  both  Semitic  terms  signifying  Two  Rivern. 

i«  The  cataracts  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  the  daeent  of  the  river. 

2* 
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er  traces  of  aDcient  civilization  again  appear.  Between  the 
second,  or  Great  Cataract,  and  the  First  Cataract  at  Syene, 
the  remains  of  ancient  art  are  still  more  numerous ;  but  the 
two  ranges  of  hills  almost  shut  in  the  river,  and  leave  little 
space  for  cultivation. 

Immediately  above  the  First  Cataract  lies  the  sacred  island 
of  Phil8e,the  burial-place  of  the  god  Osiris,  still  covered  with 
numerous  temples  and  colonnades.  The  falls  extend  from 
Philse  to  Syene"  and  the  island  of  Elephantine,  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  Throughout  this  space  the  river  is  broken  by 
fantastic  masses  of  black  porphyry  and  granite,  which  rise 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  between  which  the  waters 
force  their  way  in  violent  eddies  and  currents.  According 
to  a  tale  which  Herodotus  heard  from  the  treasurer  at  Sais, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  the  Nile  rose  at  this  point  between  two 
peaked  mountains,  called  Crophi  and  Mophi^  from  which  it 
ran  down  northward  into  Egypt,  and  southward  into  Ethi- 
opia." It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  an  inhabitant  of 
Lower  Egypt,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  calm  un- 
broken flow  of  his  majestic  river,  would  be  astonished  at  the 
strange  convulsion  of  the  water,  and  would  endeavor  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  supposing  that  the  river  here  burst  forth 
from  unfathomable  caverns.  Marvellous  tales  reached  the 
West  of  the  deafening  sound  with  which  the  water  descend- 
ed from  lofty  precipices ;"  whereas,  in  reality,  the  entire  de- 
scent is  only  eighty  feet  in  a  space  of  five  miles. 

The  statement  of  the  ancient  geographers,  that  the  sun 
passed  vertically  over  Syene  at  the  summer  solstice — his  im- 
age being  reflected  perpendicularly  in  a  well,  and  an  upright 
stick  casting  no  shadow,  at  noon — though  not  precisely  ac- 
curate, may  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  southern  limit  of 
Egypt  is  only  just  outside  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  true 
latitude  of  Syene  is  24°  5'  23",  and  the  least  shadow  of  a  ver- 
tical stick  is  only  :j^th  of  its  length. 

§  6.  From  its  entrance  into  Egypt  at  Syene,  the  Nile  flows 
in  one  unbroken  stream  for  upward  of  600  miles,  as  far  as 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.  The  two  chains  of  mountains  which 
inclose  its  valley  press  unequally  upon  its  banks.  The 
western  range  recedes  farther  from  the  river,  and  hence  most 
of  the  Egyptian  cities  were  on  its  western  side.  The  breadth 
of  the  valley  varies  from  ten  miles  at  the  most  to  as  little  as 
two  miles  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt :  the  river  itself  is 
from  2000  to  4000  feet  wide.     For  about  fifty  miles  north  of 

1^  The  frontier  city  of  Syene  {Aswuari)  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  Jnst 
opposite  to  Elephantine.  i«  Herod.  iL  28. 

» '  Cicero,  "  Somu.  Scip."  8 ;  Seneca,  *'  Nat.  Qaiest."  iv.  2. 
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Syene,  the  valley  ie  contracted  and  sterile,  since  the  inunda* 
tion  is  checked  by  the  rocks  which  approach  the  banks  on 
either  side ;  but  at  Apollinopolis  the  Great  {JEkl/ou^  in  25** 
north  lat.)  the  valley  begins  to  expand,  and  becomes  still 
wider  at  Latopolis  {^^sneh).  Below  this,  it  again  contracts 
so  closely  as  barely  to  leave  space  for  the  passage  of  the 
river;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  it  opens  out  into 
a  still  wider  plain,  in  which  stood  the  royal  city  of  Thebes. 
Here  the  western  hills  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  rising 
precipitously  from  the  pj^in  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  The  plain  of  Thebes  is  shut  in  on  the 
north  by  another  approach  of  the  hills  ;  but  they  soon  re- 
cede again,  and  henceforth  the  Nile  flows  through  a  valley 
of  considerable  width.  Near  Diospolis  Parva,  on  the  left 
bank,  begins  the  canal  called  the  ^aAr-!Fw«*i(/^  (Canal  of  Jo- 
seph*'), which  is,  however,  more  probably  an  ancient  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river,  at  a  distance  varying  from  three  to  six  miles. 

About  eighty  miles  before  reaching  Memphis,  the  Libyan 
hills  take  a  wide  sweep  to  the  north-west,  and,  again  ap^ 
proaching  the  river,  inclose  a  considerable  space,  known  in 
ancient  times  as  the  district  (nome)  of  Arsinoe,  and  now 
called  the  FyiXm.  This  district,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Egypt,  contained  the  Lake  of  Moeris  and  the  Laby- 
rinth. Before  reaching  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  sometimes  of  the  whole  land,  we  see  the  gigantic  Pyra- 
mids standing  upon  a  natural  terrace  of  rock  on  the  borders 
of  the  Libyan  Desert.  In  that  vast  level,  as  they  grow  and 
grow  upon  the  approaching  traveller,  they  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  artificial  mountains  than  could  have  seemed 
within  the  compass  of  human  art. 

§  7.  A  little  below  Memphis,  the  hills,  which  have  so  long 
accompanied  the  river,  turn  off  on  either  side,  leaving  a  flat 
alluvial  plain,  called  from  its  triangular  shape  the  Delta  (A), 
through  which  the  Nile  finds  its  way  into  the  sea  by  several 
sluggish  streams.  The  Delta  was  also  called  Lower  Egypt, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  above  the  Delta  to  Syene, 
received  the  name  of  Upper  Egypt.**  The  apex  of  the  Del- 
ta, or  the  point  where  the  Nile  divides,  was  m  the  time  of 
Herodotus  at  the  city  of  Cercasorus,  about  ten  miles  below 
Memphis;  but  it  is  now  six  or  seven  miles  lower  down  the 
river. 

The  ancients  reckoned  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  of  which 

**  So  named,  not  from  the  patriarch,  but  from  an  Arab  ruler  who  improved  it. 

»•  The  term  Middlb  Egypt  is  of  late  origin.  Aa  Mr.  Kenrick  truly  observes,  "  the 
distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  exists  in  geological  structure,  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  in  historical  tradition." 
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five  were  natural  and  two  artificial ;  but  the  main  arms  were 
the  JPelusiaCy  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Del- 
ta ;  the  GcmopiCy  which  formed  the  western ;  and  the  Seben- 
nytiCj  which  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  river  before  its 
division.  The  bifurcation  of  the  western  branch  made  the 
BolhUine  mouth,  east  of  the  Canopic ;  and  three  branches 
from  the  middle  stream  made  the  PhMnitic^  the  Mendesian^ 
and  the  Ihnitic  or  SdUic  mouths,  between  the  Sebennytic 
and  Pelusiac.  The  navigable  arms  are  now  reduced  to  two, 
that  of  Itosetta^  the  aucient  Bolbitine,  and  that  of  Damiaty 
the  ancient  Phatnitic ;  and  a  vast  tract  between  this  and  the 
old  Pelusiac  mouth  is  converted  into  the  lake  of  Memaleh, 
which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  the  old  Mendesian  and 
Tanitic  mouths.  In  fact,  the  Delta  has  always  been  fringed 
by  lakes;  such  as  that  of  Mareotis  (now  a  mere  lagoon), 
on  the  bank  between  which  and  the  sea  'Alexandria  was 
built ;  Buto  {Bourlos)^  through  which  the  Sebennytic  mouth 
flowed ;  and,  half-way  between  Pelusium  and  the  frontier  of 
Palestine,  the  lake  or  morass  of  Serbonis,  celebrated  for  the 
disaster  of  the  army  of  Darius  Ochus  in  b.c.  350 : 

"That  Serbonian  bog. 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casias  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sank."— Milton. 

Besides  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Delta  was  intersected 
by  numerous  canals,  said  to  have  been  dug  by  the  hosts  of 
prisoners  whom  Sesostris  brought  home  after  his  victorious 
expeditions.'®  Of  the  canal  designed  to  unite  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Red  Sea  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another  place. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta  forms  a  vast  expanse  un- 
broken by  a  single  elevation,  except  where  mounds  of  earth 
mark  the  site  of  ruined  cities,  or  raise  the  towns  and  villages 
above  the  inundation.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line,  from 
north  to  south, is  nearly  100  miles;  the  breadth  of  its  base, 
following  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the  Canopic  to  the 
Pelusiac  mouth,  is  more  than  200  miles;  but  the  name  of 
Delta  is  now  applied  only  to  the  space  between  the  Rosetta 
and  Damiat  branches,  which  is  about  90  miles  in  extent. 

Geological  science  shows  that  the  Delta  was  once  a  deep 
bay  and  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  an  arm  of  the  sea,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  it  has  been  raised,  together  with  the 
adjoining  isthmus  of  Suez.  But  during  the  whole  course  of 
human  history,  the  country  has  shown  the  same  chief  fea- 
tures ;  and  the  moderate  rate  of  deposit  of  the  soil,  within 
the  period  measured  by  the  existing  monuments,  leaves  no 
ground  for  the  speculations  of  Herodotus  on  the  myriads  of 

«»  Herod. «,  108. 
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years  which  the  Nile  must  have  taken  in  filling  up  a  gulf 
which  once  resembled  the  Red  Sea.  The  alluvium  is  only  a 
superficial  deposit  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  the  sea-shore 
of  the  Delta  has  rather  receded  than  advanced  within  the 
memoryof  man. 

§  8.  The  most  wonderful  occurrence  in  Egypt,  the  event 
upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  people  defends,  is  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  In  all  hot  countries  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  is  indispenpable  to  agriculture ;  and  as 
Egypt  possesses  no  natural  springs,  and  rain  rarely  falls  in 
the  upper  country,'^  the  inhabitants  can  rely  upon  nothing 
but  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  inundations  of  other  rivers 
are  capricious  and  uncertain,  and  carry  with  them  desolation 
and  destruction  of  life  and  property ;  but  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile  occurs  at  a  regular  and  certain  period,  and  spreads 
fertility  and  opulence  over  the  land.  The  reasons  of  this 
periodical  overflow  early  excited  the  curiosity  of  observers ; 
and  various  theories  were  invented  to  account  for  it. 

The  true  cause,  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  in  Ethio- 
pia, was  first  pointed  out  by  Agatharcides  of  Cnidus,**  who 
wrote  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
periodic  storms  which,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  follow 
the  course  of  the  vertical  sun,  descend  in  torrents  of  rain 
on  the  lofty  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The  White  and  Blue 
rivers  are  filled  in  May ;  but  it  is  not  till  after  the  summer 
solstice  that  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  Egypt.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  July  the  rise  becomes  clearly  visible,  and  the  water 
mounts  higher  and  higher  every  day.  About  the  middle  of 
August,  the  dams  are  cut,  and  the  flood  is  drawn  ofl"  by  nu- 
merous canals ;  but  the  waters  still  continue  to  rise,  and  at- 
tain their  greatest  height  in  the  last  week  of  September. 
The  level  of  the  flood  remains  stationary  for  about  a  fort- 
night, and  then  begins  gradually  to  decline.  During  the  in- 
undation the  land  bears  the  aspect  of  a  vast  lake,  out  of 
which  the  towns  rise  like  islands. 

When  the  waters  subside,  they  leave  behind  a  thick  black 
mud,  which  is  superior  to  the  richest  manure,  and  produces 
crops  of  extraordinary  fertility  with  hardly  any  cultivation. 
The  ground  requires  the  labor  neither  of  the  plough  nor  of 
the  spade  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed,  which,  after  being  scat- 
tered upon  the  soil,  and  trodden  in  by  cattle,  springs  up 
rapidly  under  the  warm  sun  of  Egypt.'*     It  was  this  which 

'1  Herodotus  says,  not  at  all  (iii.  10) ;  bat,  in  &ct,  rain  falls  about  fonr  or  Ave  times 
a  year  in  Upper  Egypt  "  Diodoms,  L  41. 

^*  Herodotns  (ii.  97)  compares  them  to  the  islands  rising  ont  of  the  ^genn  Sea. 

^*  The  intermixture  of  the  black  mud  and  bright  green  with  which  the  land  is 
co\-ered  at  this  season  is  happily  alluded  to  by  the  poet  (Virg.  "Georg.**  It.  291) : 

"Kt  Viridem  Mgjpium  nigrd  fecundat  arenft," 
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made  Egypt  the  granary  of  the  ancient  world  from  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

Sometimes, however, the  Nile  fails  to  reach  its  usual  height; 
large  districts  are  left  beyond  its  reach ;  the  harvest  is  scan- 
ty, and  much  misery  is  the  consequence.  For  this  reason  in- 
tense anxiety  prevails  throughout  Egypt,  when  the  Nile  be- 
gins to  increase ;  and  from  the  3d  of  July  its  rise  is  proclaimed 
daily  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.'*  In  ancient  times  also  its  rise 
was  carefully  noted  at  Memphis,  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
different  parts  of  Egypt  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  its  in- 
crease or  decline.**  There  were  Nilometera  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt :  that  at  Elephantine,  remains  of  which  still  exist, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  staircase.  The  height  of  a  good  inunda- 
tion is  now  about  24  feet,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  usu- 
al quantity  in  ancient  times."  If  it  falls  below  18  feet  dread- 
ful famines  ensue,  and  the  wretched  population  perishes  by 
thousands.  So  terrible  have  been  their  sufferings  upon  these 
occasions,  that  instances  have  occurred,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  when  they  have  been  driven  to  feed  on  human 
flesh.'"  On  the  other  hand,  an  excessive  inundation  over- 
flows the  villages,  and  causes  much  destruction.'* 

§  9.  The  physical  features  of  Egypt  enable  us  easily  to 
account  for  the  early  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the 
first  place,  its  inhabitants  were  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  a  rock-bound  valley,  and  had  little  to  apprehend 
from  foreign  intruders.  On  its  western  side,  it  stood  in  lit- 
tle fear  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  desert ;  while,  on  the 
only  open  part  of  its  eastern  side,  over  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
the  broad  sandy  desert  which  separated  it  from  Asia  pre- 
sented obstacles  to  an  invading  army,  which  even  Cambyses, 
wielding  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  found  it 
difficult  to  surmount.  Hence,  while  other  lands  were  con- 
stantly changing  their  inhabitants,  and  one  nomad  tribe 
was  chasing  another  nomad  tribe,  the  Egyptians  remained 
stationary  in  the  valley  where  they  originally  settled,  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  agriculture  and  peace,  and  retaining  the 
civilization  which  they  early  acquired.  We  shall  see,  as  we 
proceed,  the  contrast  presented  by  the  revolutions  that  fol- 

3*  Lane,  Mod.  Egi/ptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  «•  Dlod.  1.  86. 

*^  In  the  time  oif  Herodotas  (ii.  13)  the  heiiyht  of  a  good  Nile  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
cnbits;  and  the  statae  of  the  Nile,  which  Vespasian  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
at  Rome,  was  snrronnded  by  sixteen  diminutive  flares  emblematic  of  these  meas* 
nret*  (Plin.  xxxvi.  9,  5  14).  This  statue  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  (Visconti,  '^Maseo 
Pio  Clement,"  vol.  i.  p.  291).    8ee,4ienrick's  "  Ancient  Ejrypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

«8  Diod.  i.  84 ;  Abdallatiph's  "  History  of  Egypt,"  p.  197,  ed.  White. 

**  For  exaniple,  in  January,  1870,  the  Nile  has  risen  higher  than  within  living 
memory,  cansing  a  damage  estimated  at  jC8,000,000  sterling. 
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lowed  one  another  in  the  more  open  valley  of  the  Tis^ris  and 
Euphrates,  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  warlike  and  conquer- 
ing races. 

§  10.  Two  other  causes  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  nation — an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and  easy  means 
of  communication  between  diffei'ent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  increase  of  population  in  every  country  depends  mainly 
upon  the  food  which  it  produces;  and,  till  there  is  a  surplus 
quantity  of  food,  and  a  part  of  the  population  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  ground  for  its  subsistence, 
a  nation  can  make  no  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  In  Egypt,  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile 
made  a  nomad  life  impossible;  and  the  abundant  crops, 
which  the  rich  deposits  yielded,  stimulated  population,  and 
required  the  labor  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  community. 

§  11.  The  other  cause  which  favored  the  growth  of  the 
nation  was  the  easy  and  uninterrupted  communication  af- 
forded to  the  inhabitants  bv  the  Nile.  One  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties with  which  an  infant  state  has  to  struggle  is  the 
absence  of  roads ;  and,  till  these  are  made,  each  part  of  the 
community  must  remain  isolated,  and  dependent  upon  itself 
for  the  supply  of  its  wants.  It  has  taken  powerful  nations 
many  centuries  before  they  have  been  able  to  establish  safe 
and  easy  means  of  communication  between  distant  parts  of 
their  dominions.     But  the  Egyptians  possessed  from  the  be- 

finning  a  natural  highway — broad,  level,  and  uninterrupted, 
n  Ethiopia,  the  cataracts  of  the  river  and  the  intervening 
deserts  prevented  intercourse  between  neighboring  tribes, 
and  confined  each  to  its  own  district ;  whereas  in  Egypt  the 
river  flows  on,  without  any  impediments  to  navigation,  from 
Syene  to  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  another  remarkable  provision  of  nature,  which 
renders  the  Nile  a  still  easier  means  of  communication. 
While  the  force  of  the  current  carries  vessels  downward, 
the  northerly  winds,  which  blow  nearly  nine  months  in  the 
year,  enable  them  to  ascend  the  river.  Moreover,  these 
winds  blow  the  most  steadily  during  the  time  of  the  floods, 
when  the  stream  is  strongest,  and  when  navigation  upward 
would  otherwise  be  impossible.  These  winds  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Etesian^  or  yearly  winds." 

§  12.  While  the  Nile  conferred  so  many  material  blessinijs 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  its  valley,  it  also  stimulated  their 
rational  faculties,  and  taught  them  to  exercise  forethought 
and  prudence.     Though  it  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of 

*^  Herod,  ii.  20.    Some  snppoHed  that  they  caused  the  inandation  of  the  Nile  by 
tiuldiiig  back  its  waters  from  entering  the  sea. 
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food  with  little  labor,  yet  it  did  not  cherish  habits  of  idle* 
ness.  The  Egyptians  did  not  find,  like  the  South  Sea  isl- 
anders, a  continuous  supply  of  food  growing  upon  the  trees 
over  their  heads,  and  were  not  able  to  neglect  provision  for 
the  future.  The  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile  compelled 
them  to  secure  their  dwellings  and  their,  property  from  the 
violence  of  the  floods,  and  to  collect  a  sufficient  supply  of 
food  to  last  while  the  land  was  covered  with  water. 

As  the  inundation  occurred  at  a  stated  period  of  the  year, 
it  became  necessary  to  calculate  the  time  of  its  recurrence, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  observing  the  course  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Hence  the  Egyptians  divide  with. the 
Chaldaeans  the  honor  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  As- 
tronomy; and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  discovered  the 
solar  year,  that  is,  the  circuit  of  the  sun  among  the  stars, 
and  divided  it  into  12  months  and  366  days."  As  the  inun- 
dation swept  away  all  natural  landmarks,  it  was  necessary, 
when  the  floods  subsided,  to  make  an  accurate  division  of  the 
land,  and  to  assign  to  each  proprietor  his  proper  fields.  Hence 
arose  the  science  of  Geometry."  With  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  with  a  territory  limited  by  the  sands  of  the  des- 
ert, it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  inundation  by  arti- 
ficial means  to  spots  which  it  did  not  naturally  reach.  Ex- 
perience taught  that  the  fields  were  the  most  productive 
where  the  flood  remained  the  longest,  and  had  most  time  to 
deposit  its  fertilizing  mud.  Hence  engineering  science  was 
early  called  into  existence.  Canals  were  dug  to  conduct 
the  water  where  it  was  wanted,  and  its  course  was  control- 
led by  sluices,  dikes,  and  similar  works. 

§  13.  But  this  was  not  alL  This  beneficent  river,  regard- 
ed as  a  god  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,"'  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  upon  their  ideas,  and  especially  upon  their  whole 
system  of  religion.  Alongside  of  the  JSUe^  the  giver  of  ev- 
ery blessing,  there  was  a  potent  enemy,  the  Desert^  whose 
wasting  sands  were  continually  driving  through  the  ravines 
of  the  mountains,  and  threatening  to  destroy  the  life-giving 
powers  of  the  river.  Hence  there  was  ever  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians  a  struggle  between  Life  and  Death.  The 
Nile,  never  growing  old,  renewing  its  life  every  year,  and 
calling  forth  nature  into  new  and  vigorous  existence,  was 

*i  Herod,  ii.  9.  He  adds  that  their  method  of  adding  every  year  five  days  to  their 
twelve  moBthB  of  thirty  days  each  made  the  circuit  of  the  seasons  to  retarn  with  uni- 
formity; wiiich  it  would  not  do,  unless  they  also  intercalated  the  odd  quarter  of  a 
day  which  helont^  to  every  year.  Tliis  was  in  fact  done,  though  Herodotus  did  not 
understand  it,  by  the  ^thic  (or  Dog-Star)  period  of  the  priests,  in  which  1460  Sothie 
years  of  365i  days  were  equal  to  1461  "vulgar*'  or  "vague"  years  of  365  days  ;  for 
one  day  in  every  four  years  makes  up  a  year  (368  days)  in  1460  years. 

M  Herod,  li.  109.  ««  Herodotus  (it  90)  speaks  of  "  the  priests  of  the  Nile." 
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the  symbol  of  Life.  The  Desert,  with  its  sombre  hues,  its 
UDchanging  appearauce,  its  deadenin^c  and  desolating  influ- 
ence, was  the  symbol  of  Death.  The^ile,  representing  Life, 
became  the  Good  Power,  or  Osiris ;  the  Desert,  representing 
Death,  the  Evil  Power,  or  Typhon. 

The  nature  of  their  country  also  determined  the  Egy{>- 
tians  respecting  the  disposal  of  their  dead.  They  could  not 
inter  them  in  the  valley,  where  the  remains  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  inundation ;  they  could  not  consign  them  to 
the  river,  which  was  too  sacred  to  be  polluted  by  any  mor^ 
tal  body.  But  above  the  valley  was  the  long  line  of  rocks, 
in  which  caves  could  easily  be  excavated  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  was  favorable  to  their 
preservation  ;  and  the  practice  of  embalming  still  further  se- 
cured them  from  corruption  and  decay. 

After  a  few  generations  the  number  of  the  dead  in  these 
i*eceptaGles  far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  living.  Hence 
tlio  idea  of  death  was  brought  prominently  before  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  contest,  which  was  ever  going  on  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  land,  gave  a  more  present  reality  to  the 
conflict  of  humanity  itself;  tfnd  while,  on  the  margin  of  their 
valley,  they  were  disputing  the  means  of  their  existence  with 
the  devouring  sand,  they  were  also  disputing  with  corruption 
their  own  persons  and  immortality.  The  present  life  seemed 
only  a  small  moment  in  time ;  while  the  other  world  ap- 
peared vast,  unlimited,  and  eternal.  Accordingly,  the  pres- 
ent life  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  only  a  prepara^ 
tion  for  a  higher  and  better  state  of  existence.*^ 

§  1 4.  No  nation  of  antiquity  possessed  such  a  vast  variety 
of  monuments  as  the  Egyptians.  They  studded  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Nile  in  one  long  series.  Of  this,  again,  a  rea- 
son is  to  be  found  in  the  physical  formation  of  the  country. 
The  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  river  yielded  an  unlimited 
supply  of  stone,  of  almost  every  variety,  for  the  Egyptian 
workman ;  while  the  Nile  afforded  the  ready  means  of  con- 
veying the  largest  masses  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  In  ascending  the  Nile  from  the  Delta,  two  paral- 
lels courses^  of  limestone  accompany  the  traveller  for  a  long 
distance.  A  little  above  Thebes  begins  the  red  sandstone, 
of  which  most  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  built.  In  Ihe 
neighborhood  of  Syene  the  particular  kind  of  granite  ap- 
peal's to  which  the  name  of  syenite  has  been  given ;  and  on 
the.  eastern  bank  of  the  river  are  the  granite  quarries,  from 

M  There  are  some  striking  remarks  respecting  the  influence  of  the  Nile  on  the  ideas 
and  religious  system  of  the  Egyptians  in  Miss  Martineaa's  "  Eastern  Life,  Past  and 
Preaent,**  toL  L  p.  M  seg. 
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which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  have  been  hewn. 
One  obelisk  still  remains  there,  cut  out  but  never  removed 
from  its  native  rock.  In  the  mountainous  district  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  still  greater  variety. 
Here  are  found  quarries  of  white  marble,  of  porphyry,  of  ba- 
salt, and  of  the  fine  green  breccia,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Verde  cf^JEgitto,  The  same  district  was  rich  in  other 
mineral  treasures ;  in  gold,  emerald,  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
The  Egyptians  must  have  possessed  iron  at  an  early  period, 
since  without  it  they  could  not  have  worked  the  hard  rocks 
of  the  granite  quarries.  Accordingly  we  find  on  the  western 
flank  of  Mount  Sinai  heaps  of  scoriae,  produced  by  the  ancient 
smelting  of  the  copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  which  still  exist 
in  this  locality  ;  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  still  attest  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  the  peninsula  by  the  same  early 
kings  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid. 

§  16.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  singular  country 
has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  favorite  subject  of  specu- 
lation. The  Egyptians  themselves,  like  many  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  believed  that  they  were  sprung  from  the  soil.** 
Diodorus,who  had  conversed  with  Ethiopian  envoys  in  Egypt, 
held  that  the  tide  of  civilization  had  descended  the  Nile,  and 
that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colony  from  the  Ethiopians  of 
Meroe."  lliis  hypothesis  has  been  revived  in  modern  times, 
with  much  ingenuity,  by  Heeren ;  but  it  rests  upon  no  his- 
torical facts,  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  almost  dis- 
proved by  the  absence  of  all  ancient  monuments  in  Upper 
Nubia,  where  nothing  is  found  earlier  than  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Romans.  Even  where  the  evidence  of  in- 
scriptions is  wanting,  the  monuments  reveal,  in  their  more 
careless  workmanship  and  debased  forms  and  decorations,  not 
the  primitive  efforts  of  a  ruder  age,  but  the  decay  of  the  more 
perfect  Egyptian  art. 

When  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  Western  India 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  they  were  struck  with  cer- 
tain similarities  between  the  .Egyptians  and  Hindoos,  and 
were  induced  to  assign  a  common  origin  to  both."  This  hy- 
pothesis, likewise,  has  been  received  with  much  favor  by  some 
modern  scholars,  who  have  pointed  out  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  system  of  castes,  the  religious  doctrines, 
and  the  temple-architecture  of  the  two  nations.  But  the 
points  of  difference  are  very  striking,  even  in  many  of  their 
institutions.  The  rite  of  circumcision  was  practised  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  Egyptians,  but  was  unknown  to  the 
Hindoos  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest.    The  system  of  hiero- 

«6  Diodor.  1. 10.  «•  Diodor.  iil.  11 .  "^  Arrlan,  *♦  Indica,"  c  6. 
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glyphio  writing,  which  is  peculiarly  characterietic  of  Egypt, 
never  existed  m  India;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
an  Egyptian  colony  would  have  settled  in  India  without 
bringing  with  them  their  hieroglyphics,  or  that  the  Hindoos 
would  have  colonized  Egypt  without  introducing  their  al- 
phabetic writing  and  their  religious  books  (the  "Vedas"). 
Lastly,  the  languages  spoken  by  the  two  nations  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  we  may  safely  dismiss  the  hypothesis  of  a  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos. 

§  16.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  Introduction,  the  only  sure 
means  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  any  people  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  physical  features  and  their  language.  No  peo* 
pie  has  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  memonals  of  its  form, 
complexion,  and  physiognomy,  as  the  Egyptians.  From  the 
countless  mummies  preservea  by  the  dryness  of  the  climate 
we  can  ascertain  their  crania  and  osteology.  From  the  nu* 
merous  paintings  upon  the  tombs,  which  have  been  preserved 
through  the  same  cause,  we  also  obtain  a  vivid  idea  of  their 
forms  and  appearance.  If  we  were  left  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  by  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  left  by 
the  Greek  writers,  we  should  conclude  that  they  were,  if  not 
negroes,  at  least  closely  akin  to  the  negro  race.  That  they 
were  much  <}&rker  in  color  than  the  neighboring  Asiatics ;  / 
that  they  had  hair  frizzled  either  by  nature  or  by  art ;  that 
their  lips  were  thick  and  projecting  and  their  limbs  slen* 
der,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses,  who  had 
travelled  in  the  country,  and  who  could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive to  deceive."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mummies 
and  the  paintings  clearly  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were 
not  negroes;  and,  even  if  no  mummies  or  paintings  had 
been  preserved,  there  are  other  circumstances  which  would 
make  us  hesitate  before  ascribing  to  the  Egyptians  the  true 
negro  character.  If  they  had  resembled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  striking  difference  between  their  ap- 
pearance and  that  of  all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  would 
have  been  distinctly  stated ;  and  their  intermarriages  with 
fairer  races  would  have  excited  remark.  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  Joseph's  brethren,  when  they  saw  him  in 

*s  One  of  the  most  learned  snpporters  of  thle  hypothesifl  was  the  late  Von  Bohlen, 
in  his  work  entitled  "Das  alte  Indien,  mit  besonderer  R&ck8lcht  anf  Aef]^ypteii  ;'* 
but  the  anthor  snbeeqnently  abandoned  the  hypothesis  as  nntenable.  The  argn- 
ineuts,  both  for  and  against  the  theory,  are  fairly  stated  by  Prichard  ("Researches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,"  vol.  ii.  p.  217),  who,  however,  attributes  more 
importance  to  the  similarity  between  the  institntions  of  the  two  peoples  than  is  per- 
haps warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

>»  Herodotus,  in  proof  that  the  Colchians  were  an  Egyptian  colony,  says  (li.  104) 
that  they  were  ntXtiyxpof^  ^^  *<><  ovXoTptxer,  or  "  black  in  complexion  and  with  eurU 
ing  hair,'*  bnt  not "  woolly,"  as  Prichard  translates  it.  See  also  Lacian,  "  Nayigiom," 
t.  2,  and  Ammianos  Marcellinns,  zzii.  16«  S  28. 
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Egypt,  took  him  for  an  Egyptian  ;*"  that  the  Jewish  legisla- 
tor permitted  intermarriages  with  the  Egyptians  ;*^  and  that 
Solomon  married  an  Egyptian  princess.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  no  part  of  Africa  situated  in  the  latitude 
of  Egypt  is  the  native  country  of  a  genuine  negro  race." 

The  existing  mummies  are  of  various  ages,  going  back  at 
least  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  and  coming 
down  to  the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  During  this  long  period 
Egypt  was  repeatedly  conquered  and  overrun.  Various  races 
took  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
and  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  wef e  alike  embalmed  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  fashion.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
mummies  are  those  of  the  native  Egyptians,  and  their  osteo- 
logical  character  proves  that  they  belonged  to  the  Caucasian 
and  not  to  the  Afi-ican  race.  The  monuments  and  paintings, 
however,show  thatthe  Egyptians  possessed  a  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy, differing  from  both  these  races,  approaching  more  near- 
ly to  the  negro  type  than  to  any  of  the  other  Caucasian  races.** 
The  fullness  of  the  lips,  seen  in  the  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramids 
and  in  the  portraits  of  the  kings,  is  characteristic  of  the  negro, 
and  the  elongation  of  the  eye  is  a  Nubian  peculiarity. 

New  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject by  M.  Mariette's  discovery,  in  the  north-easternmost 
part  of  Egypt,  of  a  race  of  men  of  a  type  quite  different  from 
the  Egyptians,  both  ancient  and  modem,  who  seemed  not  im- 
probably to  represent  a  more  ancient  population.  The  dis- 
tinct separation  of  classes,  though  it  be  incorrect  to  term 
ihemcastes,  is  an  indication  that  the  dominant  Egyptians  had 
overcome  a  previous  population;  and  it  now  appears  that 
there  was  such  a  population,  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
African  type,  but  decidely  not  negroes.  W  hether  this  abo- 
riginal population  entered  Egypt  from  the  south  of  Arabia 
and  down  the  Nile,  is  an  hypothesis  which  awaits  further 
discussion. 

§  1 7.  The  intermediate  position  of  the  Egyptians  between 
the  Asiatic  and  African  races  is  also  proved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  language.  This  language  is  preserved  in  the 
Coptic,"  which  was  the  native  tongue  of  the  Christian  pop- 

<o  Genesis  xlii.  23, 30, 33.  ♦»  Denteron.  xxHi.  7,  8. 

*2  Prichard,  vol.  li.  p.  230.  The  American  writers,  Nott  and  Gliddon  ("Types  of 
Mankind,"  Philadelphia,  1864,  p.  216),  are  of  conrse  opposed  to  the  ne^ro  origin  of 
the  Eg3rptians ;  bat  they  have  stated  the  argument  fairly  and,  it  seems  to  us,  con- 
clusively against  this  hypothesis. 

*»  See  K.  O.  Muller,  "Archfiologie  der  Knnst,^'  §  215,  n.  1. 

**  Many  Egyptian  words,  preserved  by  Greek  writers,  are  clearly  Coptic.  The  fol- 
lowing examples,  among  others,  are  quoted  by  Kenriek,  "Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  i.  p. 
102.  Herodotus  (ii.  69)  says  that  the  crocodile  was  called  xa^^a :  in  hieroglyphics  it 
is  hamso ;  in  Coptic  amsah.  Instruction  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  8bo  (Horapollo, 
L  88),  which  is  the  Coptic  word  for  leaniing.    Erpia  was  an  Egyptian  word  for  u^tm 
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ulation  in  Egypt,  and  which,  though  it  has  now  ceased  to  be 
spoken,"  is  still  preserved  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  other  ecclesiastical  works.  Many  of  the  words 
and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Coptic  are  akin  to  those  found 
in  the  Semitic  languages ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  its  gram- 
matical structure  have  a  still  stronger  resemblance  to  those 
of  several  of  the  native  idioms  of  Afi-ica.** 

§  18.  The  Egyptians  themselves  called  their  land  Chem^'' 
or  the  Blacky  in  opposition  to  the  blinding  whiteness  of  the 
adjacent  desert.  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  usually  call- 
ed Jfwraem,"  the  name  of  the  second  son  of  Ham  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table  in  Genesis  x.  But  this  name,  although  em- 
ployed as  a  singular,  is  a  dual  in  form,  and  is  appropriately 
applied  to  a  country  which  is  divided  by  nature  into  the  up- 
per and  lower  provinces.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  Mwr^ 
which  is  only  the  singular  of  the  Hebrew  Mizraim^  and  which 
signifies  in  Arabic  red^  or  reddish  brown.  Hence  the  ordi- 
nary Hebrew  and  Arabic  name  of  Egypt  has  the  same  sig- 
nification as  the  native  name.  Moreover,  in  the  Hebrew  rec- 
ords, Egypt  is  frequently  called  the  Zand  of  Ham  ;^*  and 
it  is  merely  our  faulty  orthograpliy  that  conceals  the  identi- 
ty of  the  name  of  Noah's  son,  Vham^  with  the  Egyptian 
Chem,  .  According  to  the  strictly  geographical  interpreta- 

(Enstath.  ad  Od,  i.  p.  1633) ;  reraoTing  the  Greek  tennination,  we  have  the  Coptic 
erp.  The  origin  of  the  word  Coptic  is  doubtful.  Some  derive  it  from  the  city  Coptos ; 
bat  this  IB  only  a  guess  from  the  similarity  of  the  names.  Others  connect  it  with  the 
Christian  sect  of  Jacobites  CloKw^rat),  to  which  the  Egyptians  belonged.  But  it  is 
perhaps  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  Egyjit^  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the 
country  {Gypt,  KypU  Kopt).  See  Prichard,  "Researches,  etc.,*' who  decides,  howev- 
er, in  favor  of  the  second  of  the  above  etymologies. 

*^  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  last  person  who  could  speak  Coptic  died  in  1G63 ;  but  it 
is  said,  on  credible  authority,  that  it  was  spoken  as  recently  as  ninety  years  ago.  See 
Nott  and  Gliddon*s  "Types  of  Mankind,"  p.  234.  A  recent  writer  in  the  "Quarterly 
Review"  (July,  1869,  voL  xxvii.  p. 40)  says:— "The  ancient  Coptic  language  is,  in- 
deed, still  maintained  in  church  rituals  and  the  like ;  but  though  all  among  the  cler- 
gy can  read,  we  have  never  found  any  one  of  them  who  could  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  its  characters.  Coptic  was,  however,  till  within  recent  memory  spoken  by  the 
peasantry  in  some  towns  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  Achmlm  in  particular ;  but  want  of 
school  instruction  has  allowed  this  curious  remnant  of  the  past  to  fade  away  and  ul- 
timately disappear  altogether." 

40  This  question  is  fhlly  discussed  by  Prichard  ("Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  »eq.). 
The  argnments  of  this  writer  are  more  convincing  than  those  of  Bunsen,  who  main- 
tains that  tbe  Coptic  stands  clearly  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European,  since  its 
forms  and  roots  can  not  be  explained  by  either  of  these  singly,  but  are  e^iridently  a 
combination  of  the  two.  (See  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  Preface,  p.  x. 
trans. ;  and  "  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,"  voL  i.  p.  186,  seq.) 

*7  Chem  or  KJtem  is  the  name  of  Eg3rpt  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions :  in  Coptic  it  is 
written  CTiemi.  Plutarch  says  that  the  Egyptians  called  their  land  C?iemia  on  account 
of  the  blackness  of  the  earth  ("  De  Iside  et  Oslride,"  c.  S3).  This  name  is  apparently 
preserved  in  that  of  CliemmU,  a  large  city  in  the  Thebaid,  which  the  Greeks  called 
Panopolis  (Herod,  ii.  91). 

*8  Genesis  x.  6.  In  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  Inscriptions  Egypt  is  called  Jfisir,  Ji«- 
9ur,  Mvjntriy  and  Mu-uft-ri;  in  the  Persian  inscriptions  Mudraim, 

<»  Psalm  cv.  23,  27  ;  cvi.  22. 
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tion  of  Oenesis  x.,  we  may  suppose  the  original  name  of 
Chem,  for  the  whole  land,  to  have  been  supereeded  by  the 
dual  Mizraim,  when  the  two  diviBiona  were  fully  recognized. 
The  origin  of  the  Greek  name,"  by  which  the  country  is 
known  throughout  Westera  Europe,  is  uncertain  ;  but  the 
moHt  plausible  conjecture  connects  it  with  the  name  of  the 
Copts/' 

•'  Some  wiilen  hiTfl  couaecUd  the  Aratbtir  of  li-iviirin,  trlth  alu  (land^,  bo  ttait 
(be  ward  would  nwuk  "Uieluid  of  ibe  Cop[e,''bnlU]la  Inte^reUUoD  ot  tbe  lint  sol- 
uble la  donbttnl. 


Bqini  ud  VIdDity  of  FbllK 


CHAPTER   n. 

AUTHORITIEB  FOB  THB    HISTOBT   OF   EGYPT. 

1 1.  Tlie  eirllait  btHloricil  recordaare  Egyptian.  TheScrlpCnR  notlcee  of  Egypt  not 
s  hlBlorj  ot  the  conntrj.  {  i.  Qreek  wrltem  on  Egypt.  Hisommja.  EntucUio 
nes.  Dlndorns.  Slrnbn.  Pliny.  { 3.  Msnutho.  HIb  EjOT'tlan  Hielory  iojL  Hll 
List  of  Dynasties,  ita  defecte  and  yalue.  i  1.  The  real  hlatory  ot  Egypt  la  In  her 
own  manameDIe  uid  books.  Tesllmony  of  Bttnaen  and  Lepalaa.  Mulllmde  and 
permanence  afttae  records.  Constaal  nee  of  blerOKlyphlCH.  Frirate  dacnmcDla. 
{  S,  Order  of  Ibe  monnmenta  slnng  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Extant  Books.  !  6. 
SDnameDta  of  special  historical  value.  Class  L,  fiH  the  general  hlftory  of  Egypt. 
<L)  Tnrln  Papyma.  <ll.)  Cbsmber  of  Aaeestora.  (ilL>  Old  and  New  Tables  of 
Abydoa.  (iv.)  Table  of  Sakkara.  (v.)  TbeApla-Stele.  H.  Class  IL,  relating  to 
patliCDlar  reigns.  A  booli  of  the  time  of  Rame^ea  IL  Hlatorlcal  valne  of  the 
private  moonmenla.  Method  of  stndjlng  the  Hiatory  o[  Egypt,  1 1.  Fabolora 
antlqnlty  of  the  nation.  Divine  mien;  Phihah!  Bs!  AgBihodemon;  8eb  and 
Neipe;  Oslnsaodlsls:  Typhno  nod  HorQS.    (8.  Hrn^  theflrst  man  wborelgxsd 

over  Egypt;  perbaps  a  mythical  ImperaonaHon.    SB.  Egyptian  Hi  al ""       - 

orra.    830  kings  from  Menes  to  Mcsrts.    Nil-'-" '-  "■- 

RhampalnltDB.    Chenps,  Cephren.  Uyccrina 


§  1.  This  most  ancient  of  the  natione  oflTers  to  us  the  most 
ancient  of  contemporary  records ;  and  in  this  eenae,  also,  his- 
torv  begins  with  Egypt.  If  the  sacred  Btory  of  the  patri- 
archs embodies  documents  of  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  the 
Pentateuch  itself,  they  preserve  the  narrative  of  individual 
lives,  for  a  moral  and  religions  purpose,  not  the  hiatory  of  a 
nation.  While  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  had  as  yet  no  posses- 
sion in  their  promised  land,  they  had  dealings  with  powerful 
kings  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Exodus,  which  first  made  Israel  a 
nation,  falls  under  an  advanced  period  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy. These  relations,  as  well  as  the  part  afterwards  taken 
by  Egypt  in  conflict  with  Assyria  and  Babylon  over  the  dy- 
ing body  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  add  a  peculiar  intcifst 
to  Egyptian  history,     "  Egypt,  in  fact,  appears  as  tiie  instru- 


stria,  Ph. 

iron,  Proieu.,  and 

yi-la.    The  Elhlq- 

In  part,  e. 
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ment  of  Providence  for  furthering  its  eternal-  purpose,  but 
only  as  forming  the  background  and  contrast  to  that  free 
spintual  and  moral  element  which  was  to  arise  out  of  Is- 
rael'" But  it  is  not  the  design  of  Scripture  to  satisfy  the  cu- 
riosity thus  stimulated.  Its  scenes  of  Egyptian  events  and  of 
Egyptian  life  are  most  real  and  most  truthful ;  but  they  sup- 
ply no  history  of  Egypt.  The  kings  who  received  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  Joseph  and  Jacob ;  the  new  ruler,  who  "  knew 
not  Joseph ;"  and  he  whose  "  heart  was  hardened ;"  are  all 
merely  "  Pharaohs,"  whose  own  names  are  unrecorded,  and 
of  whom  we  have  no  chronology. 

§  2.  The  Greeks  took  an  interest  in  Egypt  similar  to  our 
own ;  but  the  relation  which  excited  it  was  even  more  di- 
rect. Egyptian  kings  were  among  the  mythical  founders  of 
their  own  nation  ;  in  Egypt  they  sought  the  chief  source  of 
their  religion  and  civilization,  their  philosophy  and  art ;  and 
even  Egyptian  jealousy  of  foreigners  did  not  forbid  them  a 
footing  in  the  land  as  traders  and  mercenary  soldiers. .  The 
Peraian  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  prelude  to  the  like  attack 
on  their  own  liberty ;  and  they  allied  themselves  with  Egyp- 
tian insurgents  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.' 

It  was,  then,  most  natural  that  the  inquisitive  Greek  trav- 
eller, who  conceived  the  design  of  gathering  up  all  he  could 
leara  of  the  East  into  a  focus  which  should  throw  light  on 
the  great  conflict  of  his  age,  allotted  the  largest  space  in  his 
preliminary  work  to  Egypt,  of  which  he  tells  us  all  he  could 
learn  down  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses.'  The  testimony 
of  Herodotus  to  what  he  himself  saw  of  Egyptian  life  and 
manners  is  in  the  highest  degree  trustworthy  and  valuable ; 
but  all  the  information  that  he  gives  at  second-hand  needs 
to  be  tested  by  other  lights.  Precious,  indeed,  would  have 
been  his  testimony,  had  he  known  the  native  tongue,  and 
could  he  have  read  those  hieroglyphics  which  be  saw  in  their 
freshness,  and  of  which  he  has  only  given  one  trivial  transla- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  radishes,  onions,  and  garlick,  con- 
sumed by  the  laborers  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  cost 
1600  talents  of  silver  !* 

Much  wasted  labor  might  have  been  spared,  had  critics 
been  content  to  heed  the  historian's  own  warning :  "  Such  as 
think  the  tales  told  by  the  Egyptians  credible,  are  free  to  ac- 
cept them  for  histoiy.  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to  my- 
self, throughout  my  whole  vfork^faithfuUy  to  record  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  several  nations?'*^ 

>  Bansen,  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,**  vol.  iv.  p.  104. 
'  See  below,  chapters  viil.  and  xxviiL 

3  Herodotus,  book  ii,  and  the  earlier  part  of  bookilL    Herodotus  wrote  his  history 
about  445  B.a  *  Herod,  li.  125.  •  Herod,  li.  123. 
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The  information  doled  out  to  him  by  the  priests  was  such 
as  suited  their  purpose  and  their  traditions,  and  it  was  of 
course  frequently  misunderstood;  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
weave  it  into  a  consecutive  history  of  Egypt.  He  relates 
such  anecdotes  as  seemed  to  him  interesting  or  amusing; 
but  his  chronological  order  is  in  complete  confusion.  He 
avowedly  repeats  just  what  he  was  told.  His  own  ingenu- 
ous statement  marks  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.c.  664) 
as  the  epoch  at  which  his  account  begins  to  be  historical. 
"  Thus  far,"  he  says,  "  my  narrative  rests  on  the  account 
given  by  the  Egyptians ;"  and  then  he  resumes,  "  In  what 
follows  I  have  the  authority,  not  of  the  Egjyptians  only,  but 
of  othei"s  also  who  agree  with  them.  I  shall  speak  likewise 
in  part  from  my  own  observation.'" 

The  new  means  of  knowledge  acquired  under  the  Ptolemies 
bore  little  fruit  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Eratos- 
thenes, who  lived  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus," 
drew  up  for  that  king,  in  Greek,  a  list  of  the"Theban 
kings  "  (meaning  kings  of  all  Egypt)  whose  names  he  received 
from  the  priests  or  hierogrammatists  of  Thebes :  its  chief  use 
is  for  comparison  with  Manetho.  Diodorus*  increases  dark- 
ness, rather  than  light,  by  his  additions  to  the  anecdotes  of 
Herodotus,  whose  ingenuous  care  he  entirely  lacked  ;  nor  do 
Strabo*"  and  Pliny'*  yield  much  further  information,  except 
quite  incidentally. 

§  3.  There  remains  one  writer,  who  alone  professed  to  give 
a  complete  history  of  Egypt.  This  was  Manetho,  an  Egyp- 
tian priest,  of  Sebennytus  in  the  Delta,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  285-247),  and  was  the 
first  Egyptian  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  country  in  Greek, 
from  information  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  temple. 
Of  the  body  of  his  work  we  have  only  a  few  fragments ;  out 
the  chronographers,  Julius  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  who 
wrote  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  Christ,  have 
preserved  the  list  of "  Dynasties  "  which  was  appended  to 
Manetho's  history.  This  list  has  come  down  to  us  with 
many  obvious  imperfections,  and  with  the  distortions  due  to 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  names  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  copy- 

«  Herod.  II.  146,  fin-  '  IWd.  c  147,  init 

*  B.C.  285-247.  Eratosthenee  was  born  In  27S,  B.a  Bis  List  is  preserved  by  Geor- 
gias  Syncellas.  See  the  criticism  on  Eratosthenes  by  Kenrick,  "Ancient  ieypW* 
vol.  ij.  p.  97  aeq, 

*  About  B.O.  68.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  one  distinction  between  Herodo- 
tna  and  Diodoms,  as  to  th#r  sources  of  information,  which  is  well  pnt  by  Mr.  Ken- 
rick: "The  hif^tory  of  HKBOiroTtrs  tnms  abont  Memphis  as  a  centre:  he  mentions 
Thebes  only  incidentally,  and  does  not  describe  or  allnde  to  one  of  Its  monnnienrs. 
I)ioi>oKCB,  on  the  contrary,  is  fall  in  his  description  of  Thebea^  and  nays  little  of  Mcru' 
pnls."  »"  Abont  a.d.  18.  "  About  u.o.  70. 
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ists.  Its  early  stages  are  manifestly  fabulous,  and,  like  ev- 
ery other  document  of  a  similar  origin,  it  reflects  the  tenden- 
cy of  priests  to  give  their  own  version  of  history,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  ruling  classes.  But  it  unquestionably  embodies 
a  large  amount  of  real  information ;  and  the  statements  of 
Manetho  are  continually  being  confirmed  by  the  monuments, 
as  an  index  to  the  study  of  which  the  list  has  real  value. 
But  there  is  danger  in  feeling  bound  to  Manetho's  arrange- 
ment, which  is  probably  his  own ;  and  the  lengths  of  tlie 
reigns,  often  doubtless  mere  computations  of  the  chronog- 
raphers,  are  frequently  contradicted  by  the  monuments. 
While  professed  Egyptologers  are  more  and  more  disposed 
to  believe  in  Manetho,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  regards 
his  list  as  "  his  own  invention ;  aided,  doubtless,  by  some 
traditionary  names  and  stories  derived  from  his  predeces- 
sors." 

§  4.  The  real  records  of  Egypt's  history  are  to  be  found  in 
her  own  monuments  and  her  own  books.  The  nation  which 
stands  first  in  history  was  also  the  first  to  write  it,  and  the 
record  has  been  preserved  by  a  concurrence  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Bunsen  says,  "  No  nation  of  the  earth  has 
shown  so  much  zeal  and  ingenuity,  so  much  method  and  reg- 
ularity, in  recording  the  details  of  private  life,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians. No  country^  in  the  world  afforded  greater  facilities 
for  indulging  such  a  propensity  than  Egypt,  with  its  lime- 
stone and  its  granite,  its  dry  climate,  and  the  protection  af- 
forded by  its  desert  against  the  overpowenng  force  of  nature 
in  southern  zones.  Such  a  country  was  adapted,  not  only 
for  securing  its  monuments  against  dilapidation,  both  above 
and  below  ground,  for  thousands  of  years,  but  even  for  pre- 
serving them  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  erected.  In 
the  North,  rain  and  frost  corrode ;  in  the  South,  the  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  cracks  or  obliterates  the  monuments  of  time. 
China  has  no  architecture  to  bid  defiance  to  thousands  of 
years  ;  Babylon  had  but  bricks ;  in  India  the  rocks  can  bare- 
ly resist  the  wanton  power  of  nature.  Egypt  is  the  monu- 
mental land  of  the  earth,  as  the  Egyptians  are  the  monu- 
mental people  of  history.  Their  contempoTary  records,  there- 
fore, are  at  once  the  earliest  and  most  certain  source  of  all 
Egyptian  research." . 

Let  us  add  the  testimony  of  Lepsius  to  the  nature  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  these  records:  "An  intense  desire  after  posthu- 
mous fame  and  a  place  in  history  seems  Jp  have  been  univer- 
sal in  ancient  Egypt.  This  exhibits  itself  in  the  incredible 
multitude  of  monuments  of  all  descriptions  which  have  been 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.     Ail  the  principal  cities  of 
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Egypt  were  adorned  with  temples  and  palaces.  Towns  of 
lesser  note,  and  even  villages,  were  always  distinguished  by 
one  temple  at  least — oftener  more.  These  temples  were  fill- 
ed with  the  statues  of  gods  and  kings,  generally  colossal,  and 
hewn  from  costly  stones.  Their  walls,  also,  within  and  with- 
out, were  covered  with  colored  reliefs.  To  adorn  and  main- 
tain these  public  buildings  was  at  once  the  duty  and  pride 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  But  even  these  were  rivalled  by  the 
more  opulent  classes  of  the  people  in  their  care  for  the  dead, 
and  in  the  hewing  and  decoration  of  sepulchral  chambers. 
In  these  things  the  Egyptians  very  far  sui^passed  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  well  as  other  known  nations  of  antiquity. 

"  Still  further  to  enhance  to  after-times  the  value  of  these 
ever-during  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  it  was  universal 
with  the  inhabitants  to  cover  their  works  of  art  of  every 
description  with  hieroglyphics,  the  purport  of  which  related 
strictly  to  the  monuments  on  which  they  were  inscribed. 
No  nation  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth  has  made  so  much 
use  of  its  written  system,  or  applied  it  to  a  purpose  so 
strictly  historical,  as  ancient  Egypt.  There  was  not  a  wall, 
a  platform,  a  pillar,  an  architrave,  a  frieze,  or  even  a  door- 
post, in  an  Egyptian  temple,  which  was  not  carved,  within, 
without,  and  on  every  available  surface,  with  pictures  in  re- 
lief There  is  not  one  of  these  reliefs  that  is  not  history ; 
some  oif  them  representing  the  conquests  of  foreign  nations ; 
others  the  offerings  and  devotional  exercises  of  the  monarch 
by  whom  the  temple,  or  portion  of  the  temple,  on  which  the 
relief  stood,  had  been  constructed.  Widely  different  from 
the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  which  inscriptions  were 
evidently  regarded  as  unwelcome  additions,  forming  no  part 
of  the  original  architectural  design,  but,  on  the  contrar^r,  in- 
tei-fering  with  and  marring  it — the  hieroglyphic  writings 
were  absolutely  essential  and  indispensable  to  the  decoration 
of  a  perfect  Egyptian  temple, 

"  This  writing,  moreover,  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
constructions  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  temples  or  tombs, 
but  was  also  inscribed  on  objects  of  art  of  every  other  con- 
ceivable description.  Nothing,  even  down  to  the  palette  of 
a  scribe,  the  style  with  which  a  lady  painted  her  eyelashes 
with  powdered  antimony,  or  even  a  walking-stick,  was  deem- 
ed too  insignificant  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and  a  votive  dedication  of  the  object  itself  to  his  pa- 
tron divinity.  Inscriptions  with  the  names  of  the  artists  or 
owners,  so  rare  on  the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  the 
universal  rule  in  Egyptian  art.  There  was  no  colossus  too 
great,  and  no  amulet  too  small,  to  be  inscribed  with  the 
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name  of  its  owner,  and  some  account  of  the  occasion  on  which 
it  was  executed.'"* 

The  vast  variety  of  these  inscriptions  supplies  a  check  on 
their  trustworthiness.  In  those  of  a  public  character,  we 
may  suspect  a  fictitious  history  composed  by  priests,  or  dis- 
played for  their  own  glory  by  despotic  monarchs ;  but  we 
can  turn  to  the  private  records  of  tombs  which  have  been 
sealed  up  since  the  day  when  they  were  closed. 

§  5.  It  has  already  been  said  that  those  monuments  stud 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  one  interruption,  from  the 
Delta,  through  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  to  the  island  of 
Meroe.  Their  antiquity  and  perfection  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  their  order  along  the  river,  the  best  and  old- 
est being  the  low^est — one  striking  proof  that  the  civiliza- 
tion which  they  represent  ascended  the  course  of  the  river. 
They  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  series:*'  (i.)  About 
Memphis. — ^The  Pyramids  and  tombs  at  Abou-Roash^Jizeh^ 
Abou-Seir,  Sakkaror,  and  Dashoor,  These  are  the  monuments 
of  the  Old  Monarchy,  chiefly  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Dynasties  of  Manetho.  (ii.)  Contemporary  with  the  oldest  of 
these  are  the  monuments  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  at  Wady- 
Feiran  (Paran),  Wady-el-Magharah^  and  SarhU-el-Kadem, 
(iii.)  In  Middle  Egypt. — The  monuments,  partly  perhaps 
of  the  kings  of  Manetho's  Ninth  and  Tenth  Dynasties,  but 
chiefly  of  those  of  the  Twelfth,  at  Meidun^  IllahiXn^  and  the 
FijUm,  (iv.)  Returning  to  Sais,  Tanis,  and  Heliopolis,  we 
find  monuments  which  break  the  geographical  series,  owing 
to  the  power  which  the  New  Monarchy,  of  Theban  Kings,  held 
also  over  Lower  Egypt,  (v.)  But  in  their  own  proper  dis- 
trict the  series  continues  upward,  in  the  sculptured  tombs  of 
Beni-hassan^  opposite  Hermopolis  the  Great,  and  at  Tel- 
Amama.  (vi.)  At  This  and  Abydos  (about  Arabat-el'Mad- 
founeh),  the  old  seat  of  Manetho's  First  and  Second  Thinite 
Dynasties  (but  none  of  the  monuments  are  theirs),  (vii.) 
The  stupendous  remains  of  Thebes  about  the  villages  of 
Medinet-Abou^  Z/tixor,  and  Karnak,  (viii.)  The  remains  at 
Esneh  (Latopolis),  El-Kah  and  ^^^//aa/(Eileithyia), -£!c?/bw 
(Apollinopolis),  Madjar-Selseleh  (Silsilis),  with  its  quarries, 
(ix.)  The  quarries  of  Syene,  and  the  rock-hewn  temples  of 
Elephantine  and  Philae.  (x.)  Above  Egypt  itself;  the  monu- 
ments at  Abou  Simbely  Soleb,  and  Barkal.  (xi.)  And  lastly, 
those  of  Merob,  at  Sofra,  Naga^  etc.  These  last  are  the 
smallest,  the  poorest  in  style,  and  the  most  decayed,  though 

»»  On  the  Hieroglyphic  Writing,  see  chap.  ix.  eec.  6. 

**  LepBins:  "  Denkmaler.'*    This  great  work  has  the  advantage  of  depicting  ihe 
Egyptian  mouoments  in  chronological  order. 
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ttie  most  modern.  To  these  monuments  must  be  added  the 
innumerable  extant  books^  chiefly  of  religious  ritual  and  mor- 
al precepts,  which  the  Egyptians  wrote,  from  time  imme- 
morial, upon  the  delicate  membrane  prepared  from  the  reed 
called  papyrus,  which  anciently  fringed  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  paper. 

§  6.  Among  these  records  there  are  some  which  deserve 
especial  mention  for  their  historical  value.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  relate  to  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  in  general,  or  to  particular  reigns.  Of  the 
first  class,  the  following  are  the  most  important :  (i.)  The 
Turin  Papyrus^  if  perfect,  would  give  us  an  authoritative 
Egyptian  counterpart  of  the  Lists  of  Manetho,  down  to  the 
most  flourishing  period  ol  the  monarchy.  It  is  a  list  drawn 
up  under,  and  apparently  bv  order  of,  the  great  Ramescs  IL 
(of  the  19th  dynasty),  of  all  the  personages,  whether  mytho- 
logical or  historical,  who  were  believed  to  have  reigned  in 
Egypt  from  the  earliest  age.  Unfortunately  it  only  exists 
in  164  small  fragments,  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  piece 
together,  (ii)  The  Chamber  of  Ancestors  was  found  at  Kar^ 
nak^  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  It  is  a 
sort  of  shrine,  on  the.  walls  of  which  is  depicted  Thothmes 
in.,  the  greatest  £ing  of  the  18th  dynasty,  making  offerings 
before  the  images  of  61  of  his  predecessors,  whose  names, 
as  usual,  are  inscribed  in  hieroglyphics.  Besides,  however, 
some  unfortunate  mutilations,  the  ancestors  form  a  selectiony 
not  a  complete  list,  (iii.)  The  Table  of  Abydos^  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  a  similar  adoration  of  ancestors 
by  Rameses  IL,  but  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition.  Of  50 
names,  only  30  remain  more  or  less  legible.  Happily,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  the  lacunce  have  been  supplied  by  the  New 
Table  ofAbydos,  of  Seti  L,the  father  of  Rameses  it,  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Mariette.  (iv.)  The  Table  of  Sakkara,  an- 
other discovery  of  M.  Mariette,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Cairo,  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  priest  named  Tounari,  who 
lived  under  Rameses  II.  In  accordance  with  the  belief  of 
the  Egyptians,  it  represents  the  pious  deceased  as  admitted, 
in  the  other  world,  to  the  society  of  the  kings,  of  whom  68 
are  represented  on  the  monument.  These  are  doubtless  the 
kings  most  honored  at  Memphis ;  and  the  selection  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  with  that  on  the  Table  of  Abydos,  but  with 
a  few  interesting  differences.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
w^hile  these  lists  are,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  au- 
thentic memorials  of  the  historical  belief  of  the  priests  and 
scribes  who  compiled  them,  they  are  no  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  all  the  kings  they  represent  ever  lived  and  reign- 
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ed,  than  are  the  pictures  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns  at  Holy- 
rood  ;  and  that  their  conformity  with  the  lists  of  Manetho 
carries  us  back  no  farther  than  the  same  priestly  tradition. 
But  they  are  invaluable  aids  in  determining  the  succession 
of  the  kings  whose  names  we  find  on  contemporary-  docu- 
ments, (v.)  For  the  Apis-stelcBy  or  Apis-tablets,  we  are  also 
indebted  to  M.  Mariette's  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  of  the 
sacred  bulls  at  .Memphis.  We  have  to  speak,  in  the  proper 
place,  of  that  celebrated  article  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  that 
Osiris  was  periodically  revealed  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  knowii 
by  certain  marks,  and  named  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis 
at  Heliopolis.  When  an  Apis  died,  he  was  buried  with  a 
pomp  that  sometimes  ruined  his  curator.  The  sepulchre  is 
an  arched  gallery,  hewn  in  the  rock,  about  20  feet  in  width 
and  height,  to  the  length  of  2000  feet,  besides  a  lateral 
branch.  On  both  sides  of  the  gallery  are  hewn  recesses,  or, 
as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  calls  them,  stalls,  each  containing 
a  sarcophagus  of  granite  15  feet  by  8,  on  only  a  few  of  which 
is  a  cartouche  of  the  name  of  the  mclosed  Apis.  But  on  the 
walls  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  as  well  as  scattered  on 
the  floor  beneath,  tablets  were  found,  recording  the  visits 
paid  to  the  sepulchre  by  kings  and  other  persons.  These 
^^Apis-stelcB  "  are  contemporary  documents. 

§  6.  Of  the  second  class  of  monuments — those  referring  to 
particular  reigns — the  most  important  will  require  notice  as 
we  proceed.  They  are  of  two  descriptions — papyrus  MSS. 
and  monumental  inscriptions.  Among  the  former  are  pane- 
gyrics on  the  deeds  of  kings,  official  correspondence  and  ac- 
counts, and  literary  compositions  of  a  more  general  nature. 
We  may  mention  one  interesting  example.  At  the  brilliant 
court  of  Rameses  IL  there  were  nine  pnncipal  men  of  learn- 
ing attached  to  the  person  of  the  king ;  and  at  their  head 
one  whom  we  may  venture  to  style  Pharaoh's  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  This  officer,  named  Kagabu,  who  is  described  as  un- 
rivalled in  elegance  of  style,  wrote  a  work  for  the  use  of  the 
crown  prince,  Seti  Menephtha  (who  is  now  identified  with 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus),  the  moral  of  which  resembles 
that  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife.** 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  tnis  class  are  both  public 
and  private.  The  former  are  engraven  on  obelisks  or  tab- 
lets, or  on  the  walls  of  temples,  where  they  often  serve  as 
the  written  exposition  of  scenes  presented  more  vividly  to 
the  eye  by  immense  colored  bas-reliefs,  depicting  the  military 
exploits  of  the  kings,  or  their  triumphs  after  battle.     The  in- 

"  This  papyrus,  acquired  by  Mrs.  D'Orblney  in  1862,  and  now  in  the  British  Mnse^ 
nm,  is  translated,  among  other  docaments,  by  Bnigsch,  "Ans  dem  Orient.**  186S. 
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scriptions  and  paintings  relating  to  private  persons  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  the  condition  of 
their  families  and  slaves,  the  economy  of  their  estates,  the 
construction  of  their  houses  and  gardens,  their  banquets  and 
recreations,  within  and  out  of  doors,  and  .sometimes  even  on 
their  individual  history  and  character.  Besides  all  this,  they 
give  most  important  data  for  history  and  chronology ;  when, 
for  instance,  we  find  it  recorded  that  the  occupant  of  the 
tomb  was  born  on  a  particular  day  and  month  and  year  of 
the  reign  of  one  king,  and  died  at  such  an  age  on  a  particu- 
lar day  and  month  and  year  of  another. 

This  mass  of  records,  however,  was  sealed  up  in  an  un- 
known character  till  the  present  century ;  when,  among  the 
fruits  of  the  French  exhibition  to  Egypt,  the  famous  "  lioset- 
ta  Stone  "  was  brought  to  our  Museum.  This  trilingual  in- 
scription, in  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic  (or  ordinary  Egyptian), 
and  Greek  characters,  supplied  the  key  by  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  Young  and  Champollion  independently  unlocked  the 
secret  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  gave  a  living  voice  to  an- 
cient Egypt."  The  results  of  this  discovery  have  prescribed 
the  couree  of  all  inquiries  into  Egyptian  history.  We  must 
rest  upon  the  native  records  as  our  only  sure  foundation,  but 
of  course  submitting  them  to  the  laws  of  criticism.  The 
scanty  accounts  of  ancient  writers  are  generally  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  monuments;  but  sometimes  they  supply  other 
facts.  The  Lists  of  Manetho  may  serve  to  some  extent  as  a 
guide  to  the  order  of  the  whole. 

§  7.  As  in  India  and  China,  so  in  Egypt,  a  fabulous  antiq- 
uity was  claimed  for  the  beginning  of  the  nation.  The  reign 
of  the  gods,  for  ages  before  that  of  human  kings,  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  primeval  hierarchy.  Manetho  prefixes  to  his 
list  of  purely  human  dynasties,  reckoned  from  Menes,  a  pe- 
riod of  about  25,000  years  for  the  reigns  of  gods,  demigods, 
heroes,  and  manes  (the  souls  of  the  departed).  The  series 
of  the  seven  divine  rulers  looks  like  a  religious  allegory  of 
the  creative  energy  and  conflicts  of  nature,  by  which  the  land 
was  prepared  for  human  habitation.  The  first  is  the  creative 
Phtha,  the  worker  by  the  energy  of  Fire.  Next  comes  Ra, 
the  Sun,  who  was  worshipped  from  time  immemorial  at  On 
(Heliopolis).  The  third  is  Agathod^mon,  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  an  Egyptian  name,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  vital  principle  generated  from  the  waters.  The  middle 
place  is  filled  by  Seb  (Cronos  or  Saturn),  the  personification 
of  Time,  standing  between  the  creative  powers  and  those  by 
which  the  world  is  governed.     The  latter  are  the  children  of 

"  See  chap.  iz.  sect  S. 
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Seb  and  Netpe ;  and  among  them  are  Osiris  and  Tsis.  Of 
thege,  Osiris  appeared  in  human  form,  as  the  fifth  divine 
ruler,  who,  after  working  all  manner  of  good  for  men,  is  put 
to  death  by  the  malice  of  Typhon,  the  evil  principle,  but  is 
restored  to  life  &n^  made  thf;  judge  of  souls.  Typhon,  the 
usurper,  is  slain  by  Isis,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son  Horus, 
who  fills  the  seventh  and  last  place  (as  a  demigod)  among 
the  divine  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  as  the  type  of  youthful  en- 
ergy perpetually  renewed  (like  Apollo),  he  is  the  source  of 
succeeding  dynasties  and  the  special  leader  of  the  Egyptians, 
The  demigods  of  Manetho  (on  the  authority  of  Syncellus) 
were  eight :  Mars,  Anubis,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Ammon,  Tithoes, 
Zosos,  Jupiter."  This  mythological  age  is  called  on  the  in- 
scriptions "  the  times  of  the  ITor-sheson  "  (servants  of  Horus). 
§  8.  The  Lists  of  Manetho,  the  statements  of  the  priests  to 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  inscriptions,  all  as^ree  in 
making  Men  or  Menes  the  first  man  who  reigned  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  very  name  suggests  a  mythical  impersonation  of  the 
human  race,  like  the  Indian  Menu^  the  Greek  Minyas  and 
Minos^  the  Etruscan  Menerfa^  and  the  German  Mannns. 
His  claim  to  historical  existence  fails  before  the  only  proper 
test;  for  the  hieroglyphs  of  his  name  are  not  contemporary  ^'' 
The  priestly  tradition  connected  him  with  the  widest  range 
of  Egypt's  dominion,  placing  his  birth  and  early  kingdom 
at  This,  in  Upper  Egypt,  his  great  works  at  Memphis,  and 
his  conquests  and  death  in  Ethiopia,  where  he  was  killed  by 
a  hippopotamus.  The  significance  of  the  legends  respecting 
Menes  will  be  seen  better  when  we  gain  some  sure  basis  of 
genuine  history. 

§  9.  The  priests  read  to  Herodotus,  from  a  papyrus,  the 
names  of  330  kings,  the  successors  of  Menes,  among  whom 
were  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  and  one  native  queen,  Nito- 
cris ;  all  the  rest  were  kings  and  Egyptians.  The  last  of 
them  was  Mceris,  the  constructor  of  the  great  lake  in  the 
Fydm^  who  had  not  been  dead  900  years  when  Herodotus 
visited  Egypt."  Mceris,  as  we  shall  see,  represents  proba- 
bly one  or  more  kings  of  Manetho's  12th  dynasty.  Herodo- 
tus then  passes  on  to  Sesostris,"  the  great  conqueror,  and 
his  son  Pheron,'"  who  was  struck  blind;  names 
which,  like  Mceris,  are  disguised  under  their  Greek 
form,  but  point  to  the  great  exploits  of  the  18th 
and  19th  dynasties,  though  the  nam^  of  Sesos- 
tris  may  possibly  come  from  the  12th.     The  Mem- 

"  See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Nofe  on  Herod.  iL  44  (Rawlinson). 
>T  His  hieroglyph  reads  ifna  or  Me/nai,  i^  Herod,  ii.  101  and  1& 

SiENES.        >*  Herod.  iL  102  aeq.  so  Herod.  iL  IIL 
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phian  Peoteus,  the  successor  of  Pheron,"  is  made  con- 
temporary with  the  Trojan  war,  a  pseudo-chronological  in- 
ference from  the  Homeric  fable  of  Proteus ;  while  the  amus- 
ing anecdote  about  his  successor,  Rhampsinttus,"  and  the 
thief,  puts  all  chronology  at  defiance  by  placing  a  Rhamses 
(as  the  name  seems  to  imply)  before  the  Pyramid-kings.  It 
would  seem,  in  fact,  that  Herodotus  had  before  him  two  lists 
of  kings,  the  one  belonging  to  Upper  and  the  other  to  Low- 
er Egypt ;  and,  having  told  all  that  he  found  interesting 
about  the  Thinites  and  Thebans,  from  the  1st  dynasty  to  the 
19th,  he  passes  to  the  earliest  Meniphians  of  the  4th,  unaware 
of  his  chronological  disorder.'*  We  shall  have  to  notice  in 
their  proper  place  his  statements  about  the  pyramid-builders, 
Cheops,  Cephren,  and  Mycerinus,"  names  now  perfectly 
identified.  That  of  Asychis,  the  builder  of  a  brick  pyramid, 
is  more  doubtful ;"  and  so  is  Anysis,  the  blind  king,  who  was 
driven  into  the  marshes,  while  Egypt  was  conquered  by  a 
vast  army  of  Ethiopians,  led  by  Sabacos,  who  ruled  for  fifty 
years.**  This  conquest  corresponds  to  the  25th  (Ethiopian) 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  which  we  find  synchronizing  with  As- 
syrian and  Hebrew  history  about  the  time  of  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  restoration  of  Any  sis  may  be 
probably  connected  with  the  revolution  by  which  the  native 
princes  who  had  preserved  their  independence  in  the  Delta 
expelled  the  Ethiopians.'^ 

With  the  completion  of  that  revolution  by  the  establish- 
ment of  PsAMMETiCHUS  on  the  throne  (about  b,c.  664),  the 
notes  of  Herodotus  fall  into  historical  order.  We  have  now 
collected  into  one  view  the  outline  of  his  contributions  to 
the  earlier  history  of  Egypt.  His  order,  or  rather  disorder, 
is  followed  by  Diodorus,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  facts  of 
some  importance,  of  which,  however,  no  separate  statement 
need  be  made  at  present." 

»i  Herod,  ii.  112  »eg.  The  "sacceesor,"  In  these  anecdotes,  is  simply  the  king 
whom  Herodotus  pleases  to  mention  next.  *'  Herod,  ii.  121  Mq. 

«»  See  Sir  G.  Willtinson's  note  to  Herodotap,  ii.  124  (Rawlineon).  The  two  follow- 
in?  Hetg  of  five  comprise  all  the  kin^s  selected  by  Herodotns  from  the  330  read  out  to 
him  by  the  priests : 

hinites  and  Hubana.  MemphUes, 

Menes.  Cheops. 

Mceris.  Cephren. 

Sesostris.  Mycerinna. 

Pheron.  Asychis. 

Rhampsinitns.  Anysis. 

"  Herod,  ii.  124  aeq. 

«*  I}erod.  ii.  136.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to  have  been  Shiehak,  of  the  22d 
dynasty  (called  Asochaens  by  Josephus),  perhaps  partly  confounded  with  some  other 
kinor.  •  In  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  I.  c. 

«•  Herod,  ii.  137.    See  further  in  chap.  vii. 

«'  Herod,  ii.  139, 140.  The  legend  of  the  pHest-klng  Sbthos  (c.  141)  peeras  to  be  a 
confusion  of  various  stories  belonging  to  different  times.  *"  Diod.  i.  45-«a 

3* 
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§  10.  Turning  to  the  Lists  of  Manetho,  we  find  the  whole 
snccession  of  kings,  from  Menes  to  the  final  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Persians,  divided  into  30  dynasties,  to  which 
is  added  a  31st,  composed  of  the  Persian  kings  till  the  con- 
quest by  Alexander.  The  30  dynasties  are  distinguished  by 
the  seats  of  the  royal  power,  except  the  three  dynasties  of 
Shepherd  Kings  (15-1 7),"  the  Ethiopians  (25),  and  the  Per- 
sians (27)  of  the  first  Persian  conquest.  These  capitals  were, 
in  Upper  Egyp%  This,  Elephantine,  and  Thebes ;  in  Middle 
JSgypt^  Heracleopolis  ;  and  in  Lower  Egyp%  Memphis,  Xoi's, 
Tanis,  Bubastis,  Sa'is,  Mendes,  and  Sebennytus,  The  years  as- 
signed by  Manetho  to  the  respective  dynasties  make  up  a  to- 
tal of  6462  years ;  but  his  own  statement  at  the  end  gives  a 
period  of  3655  years." 

This  discrepancy  seems  almost  decisive  of  the  question 
whether  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  successive  and  contin- 
uous or  in  part  contemporaneous."  The  former  alternative 
seems  quite  incredible,  with  reference  both  to  the  times  and 
places ;  and,  if  not  irreconcilable  with  the  monuments,  it  is 
certainly  not  confirmed  by  them.  The  latter  view  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  best  modern  authorities,  with  a  few  distinguished 
exceptions  '^^  nor  is  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  contempo- 
raneous dynasties  in  an  exact  scheme  a  sufficient  objection 
to  the  principle.  Neither  is  the  attempt  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  for  the  whole  history  of  Egypt  may  easily  be  group- 
ed under  the  following  broad  divisions :  (i).  The  Old  Mon- 
archy^ which  had  its  capital  at  Memphis,  in  Lower  Egypt, 
but  probably  ruled  over  the  whole  land,  (ii.)  The  Middle 
Monarchy y  and  the  foreign  domination  of  the  Shepherd  Kings, 
(iii).  The  Ney^  Monarchy  of  Thebe^^  under  which  Egypt  was 
reunited  and  raised  to  the  acm6  of  its  power,  (iv.)  A  period 
during  which  power  was  held  by  various  princes  of  Lower 
Egypt,  till  the  establishment  of  a  second  foreign  domination 
— the  Ethiopian,  (v.)  The  later  SdUe  Monarchy^  which  re- 
united E^pt  till  it  was  conquered  by  Cambyses.  (vi.)  The 
Persian  JDomination^  with  one  episode  of  recovered  inde- 
pendence, down  to  the  conquest  by  Alexander,  (vii.)  The 
Hellenist  Kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies^  till  Egypt  became  a  Ro- 
man province,  (viii.)  The  Roman  Province  ofEgypt^  till  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs. 

8»  But  in  some  copies  these  are  Thfiban. 

><^  ReckoDing  back  from  about  B.a  350,  the  former  date  wonid  carry  as  to  B.a  5812, 
the  latter  to  b.o.  3905.    Bnt  the  numbers  vary  iu  different  copies. 

'^  Manetho  himself  speaks  of  contemporary  "kings  of  Thebais  and  of  thp  othei 
provinces  of  Egypt" 

S3  Bunsen  and  Renan  ore  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  long  chronology. 
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NOTE. 

CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS  OP  DYNASTIES. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Stoart 
Poole  for  the  Dynasties  down  to  the  New  Tbeban  Monarchy. 


1 1.  THTNITKS. 

n. 

.       .       •       • 

III.  Memphites. 

IV. 

VL 

viL      vni. 

• 

V.  Elephautlnes. 

IX.  Heracleopolitefl. 

X. 

Diospolltes. 

XL 

XIL 

XIII. 

XVIIL 

XIX. 

XIY.  Xoltes. 

* 

xvi.}  Shepherds. 

XVIL  Shepherds. 

Bptiinx  and  Pynmldi. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   OLD  MEMPHIAN  MONAKCHY, 

II.  Hemphie  the  tltat  eent  of  the  Egyptian  mouarcbf.    What  It  tn 
nf  Meuea  tram  Thle*    {  2,  The  Mrst  and  Stcand  IThiniu)  Dt/v 
Jiitnidnctlon  of  aDlmal-norahlp,    BntceHefon  of  women  to  iht 
Third  Dj/iuuty  (JftiHpfttoM).    The  Libjnn 
beglDB  with  the  Fourth  Dymaty  {MempkU 

ru  and  his  brother  in  the  Qreat  PyrHnila :  tae  vueofb  ni  ueroflotne,  g  o.  -i-ns 
Secoiicl  Pyramid  of  Cefhbeh  or  Suafbe.  Hie  temple  and  elalne.  {  S.  The  Third 
PyramtdofMYOEiiHiieorMiwKiBi.  His  coffliiaud  laamin;.  Soda  aud  the  Pyr- 
amid of  A  bna-Selr.  jT.  The  Pyramids  In  ueuersl.  Motlvea  for  their  conelrnc- 
tloD.  jS.  Their  testimony  to  the  power  and  art  of  the  Memphlan  kings.  Ab- 
sence of  all  dgnrod  decorations  and  Inscriptions.  They  are  Ihe  temple-tambt  of 
deified  kings,  i  ».  The  coliieeil  Sphlni:  probably  of  the  time  of  Shafte.  8ym. 
bolicnl  meaning  of  the  flgnre.  f  10.  Tombs  of  the  Pyramid-period.  Their  vivid 
pictgres  of  life  under  the  Old  Miranrchy.  Phyilcal  appearance  and  dress.  Social 
and  economical  condition.  Wealth  and  oppression  of  the  tand-owners.  Pxstoral 
and  agrlcDllnral  operntlons.  Amnsemenls,  Dnmeatlcaied  anlrnala.  Absence  of 
thehorae.  Hechan leal  arts.  Writing.  High  Mate  of  art-  Moral  philosophy  of 
the  age.  i  11.  It  was  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Sadden  Hp|>eHrsnce  of 
this  high  olHHiallon.  S  la.  Traditions  of  earlier  works.  Menes  inniea  ihecontse 
oflheNlle,  em  ThecityorMxMPHiB.  ItapreccdencenverTheheeand  Hcli.ipolls. 
{  14.  Necropolis  or  Memphis.  Aichltectnre  of  the  tombs,  t  IB.  The  Hemphlan 
Dynasties:  3d,4ih,  Sth,  7th,  Sth,  Connection  nf  Ihe  Fifth  (glrpluintiiif)  DytuutD 
with  Memphis.  Relations  between  Upper  and  Lower  Eeypt.  S 1*.  HeHglotiB  cnu- 
flicts  nnder  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  Impiety  and  oppression  of  Cheaps  and  Cephren. 
Piety  and  delllcaUou  of  Mycerinna.  ConllrmationB  from  the  monnments.  {  II. 
Bansen's  view  of  the  reli)c1ons  and  political  nnion  of  Iliiper  and  Lower  Esyp'^ 
lis.  The^lzMili;iuu^.- dlfficaltlitsuboutltB  orluln.    Fepi-Muire  and FepI Nefer- 
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kera.  Nitoobib.  Her  conDection  with  the  Third  Pyramid,  fi  19.  Seventh  and 
Eighth  DynoHties.  Fall  of  the  Memphinn  monarchy.  NitUh  and  Tenth  Dijnatitiee 
at  Heracleopolia.    i  iM.  Absence  of  a  chronology  thus  far.    Variooa  hypoth«M«ii. 

§  1.  Memphis  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Egyptian  king- 
dom. There  are  the  oldest  monuments,  and  its  Ibundatiou  is 
ascribed  to  Menes.  If  the  origin  of  Menes  from  This^  indi- 
cates a  still  older  local  kingdom  in  Upper  Egypt,  that  king- 
dom has  disappeared,  leaving  no  contemporary  records,  but 
only  the  traditions  recorded  in  the  List  of  Manetho.  The  re- 
moval of  Menes  from  This  to  Memphis  implies  the  subjection 
of  the  former  to  the  latter ;  and  the  New  Table  of  Abydos 
and  the  Table  of  Sakkara  appear  to  make  the  two  contempo- 
raneous. The  traditions  seem  to  indicate  a  rivalry  between 
the  priests  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  for  the  first  honors  of 
national  civilization.  While  both  rendered  equal  I'everence 
to  Menes,  Necherophes,  the  head  of  the  Third  (the  first  Mem- 
phite)  Dynasty  was  regarded  as  his  contemporary ;  and  to 
Athothis,  the  son  of  Menes,  and  Tosorthus,  the  son  of  Neche- 
rophes  (who  seem  indeed  to  be  identical)  are  ascribed  in  com- 
mon the  possession  of  great  medical  knowledge,  the  patron- 
age of  letters,  and  the  first  use  of  hewn  stones  in  building  a 
temple  at  Memphis. 

§  2.  Manetho  assigns  to  his  First  (Thinite)  Dynasty  seven 
kings  during  a  period  of  260  years.     The  fifth  king,  Hesep-ti 

iUsaphaTdos,  M.'),  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Funereal  HitfjuU 
an  extant  papyrus)  as  the  author  of  some  sacred  books. 
The  Second  Dynasty^  also  of  TkinUes^  consisting  of  nine 
kings  in  302  years,  is  signalized  as  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  animal-worship,  which  is  thus  marked  as  an  inno- 
vation. In  the  reign  of  Caiechos  (.feA^ou),  the  second  king 
of  this  dynasty,  the  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  respectively,  and  the  goat  at 
Mendes ;  all,  be  it  observed,  in  Lower  Egypt.  His  succes- 
sor, Binothris  (jBan€^r-€n),  is  said  to  have  legalized  the  suc- 
cession of  women  to  the  crown;  and  the  eighth  king,  Seso- 
cbris,  is  described  as  a  giant. 

§  3.  The  Third  Dynasty  of  Manetho  consists  of  nine  or 
eleven  Memphian  kings,  for  a  space  of  214  years.  The  first 
king,  Necherophes,  the  contemporary  of  Menes,  subdued  a  re- 
volt of  the  Libyans,  the  rebels  being  panic-stricken  at  a  sud- 
den increase  of  the  moon ;  so  early  did  tradition  place  the 
subjugation  of  the  tribes  of  the  Western  Desert. 
§  4.  These  notices  are  culled  by  Manetho  from  the  tradi- 

*  Thin  was  a  city  of  Upper  Ef^ypt,  about  100  miles  below  Thebea,  and  near  Abydoi 
{Arabat-fi'Ma^fmmah)^  which  sapplanted  it 

*  Tbia  abbreviation  indicatea  the  name  given  by  Manetho. 
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tions  of  the  priests ;  but  now  we  approach  the  confined  of 
that  real  history  which  is  attested  by  contemporary  records. 
The  ovals'  of  the  first  and  second  dynasties  are  certainly 
none  of  them  contemporary ;  they  are  votive  or  traditional 
inscriptions  on  buildings,  tablets,  or  writings  of  a  much  later 
date.  Some  are  ascribed  to  the  Third  Dynasty;  but  the 
only  three  legible  names,  which  are  clearly  contemporary, 
are  assigned  by  the  highest  authority,  Lepsius,  to  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Dynasties.  The  most  important  of  these  is  on  a 
bas-relief  carved  on  the  rocks  of  the  Sinai  group,  representing 
King  Snofru  (commonly  identified  with  Sephuris  of  Manetho's 
Third  Dynasty)  as  subduing  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  with  the  Fourth  Dynasty  of  Memphian  kings  that  we 
first  find  monumental  records  coinciding  with  historical  tra- 
dition ;  and  ^<7^YA  them  the  real  history  of  Egypt  begins.  Their 
names  are  recorded  alike  in  the  pages  of  the  father  of  histo- 
ry and  on  the  stones  of  the  oldest  and  most  majestic  mon- 
uments of  the  world,  the  Pyramids  of  Jizeh,  north-west  of 
Memphis.  If  the  mound  of  the  Birs-Nimroud  be  indeed  the 
remams  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,*  it  has  been  for  ages  a  shape- 
less ruin,  while  the  oldest  Pyramids,  preserving  their  first 
form,  and  not  entirely  stript  even  of  the  outermost  stones, 
still  rise  like  everlasting  mountains  over  the  vast  level  plain, 
challenging,  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  research 
into  the  mystery  of  their  meaning. 

Hidden  during  all  those  ages  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
mass  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  safe  from  defacement  and  muti- 
lation, and  so  placed  as  to  be  beyond  all  suspicion  of  their 
genuineness,*  General  Howard  Vyse  discovered,  as  lately  as 
the  year  1837,  the  hieroglyphic  characters  which  the  work- 
men painted,  for  their  own  mechanical  uses,  on  the  huge 
stones  before  they  left  the  quarry ;  and  those  characters  have 
been  deciphered  as  Khufu  or  Shofo,  and  Num-Khufu  or 
Nu-Shofo  (the  brother  of  Khufu  or  Shofo,  and  doubtless  co- 
regent  with  him).'  In  these  kings  we  at  once  recognize  the 
Suphis  I.  and  II.  of  Manetho^  and  the  royal  tablets,  and  in 

*  In  hieroglyphic  writing  the  name  of  a  king  is  always  inclosed  in  an  oval  or  car- 
touche, as  the  name  of  Menes  on  p.  66.  ^  See  below,  chap.  x. 
s  On  the  rough  surfaces  of  stones  built  into  the  mass. 
«  On  Horace's  principle,  "Seguins  irritant  animos,  etc.,"  wo  give  copies  of  these 

quarry-marks;    X  ^^'^f  ©J  ^  ^^^^'   I  ^^  ^C^  IS]     ^**"^ 

Khv;fu,  or,  in  an  abridged  form,  I  ^    ?     (t\J\^  ]  JVtfc 

^  That  these  two  reigned  together,  in  part  at  least,  is  confirmed  by  the  lengths  of  their 
reigns  as  stated  by  Manetho,  either  fifty  and  fifty-six  years,  or  sixty-three  and  sixty-six; 
for  even  the  smaller  pair  could  hardly  have  been  filled  up  by  two  brothers  successively. 
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the  foi-mer  the  Cheops  to  whom  Herodotus  expressly  as- 
cribes the  Great  Pyramid.  Justly,  therefore,  does  Lepsins 
describe  this  work  as  "  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  to  which  the 
first  link  of  ow  monumental  hidory  is  Jast^ted  immova^if, 
not  only  for  Egyptian,  but  for  Universal  History." 
§  5,  The  Second  Pyramid  of  Jizeh  is  donbtless  that  which 


Plan  or  ihe  Pyramids  otliieb. 

Herodotus  says  was  tiiilt  by  Cephren,  the  successor  of  Che- 
ops, close  to  the  fnnnci-,  and  ot  nearly  the  same  size,  but 
somewhat  lower.'  This  king  is  probably  identified  with 
Shafre,  the  Sephrea  of  Manetho's  Fifth  Dynasty,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Lepsius,  of  the  Fourth.  His  name  has  not,  indeed, 
been  found  on  the  Pyramid,  but  it  appears  on  several  tombs 

•  Rerod.  II.  12T.  In  cilllng  Cepbren  the  brotber  of  Cbeop^  Herodntos  tesme  to 
ba>e  conrised  him  with  Num-KbDta  nr  Sophia  II.  Dh>doriis  «.  U)  mentlnns  m  tn- 
dlUi>D,that  (hla  kine  "W  t1i«  »n  (not  the  brother)  of  Cbeope,  and  tliat  hl>  troe  DHme 
was  Chabr7lB,  a  mach  Desrer  approach  Co  Sha/re. 
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and  tablets,  often  with  the  addition  "  of  the  Lesser  Pyramid." 
It  is  also  distinguished,  in  the  tablets  of  kings,  like  that  of 
Cheops,  by  a  pyramid  among  its  component  hieroglyphics. 
■  A  most  interesting  monument  of  this  king  is  the  great 
temple,  close  to  the  Sphinx,  only  lately  uncovered  by  M.  Ma- 
riette,  who  found  in  it  a  life-sized  portrait-statue  of  the  king, 
sculptured  in  the  hard  trap-rock  called  diorite,  and  inscribed 

with  his  name,  L— ^  S  ©) ;  besides  fragments  of  other 

statues  with  the  same  inscription. 

§  6.  The  Third  Pyramid,  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  other 
two,  but  excelling  them  in  beauty,  as  it  was  cased  half-way 
up  with  Ethiopian  granite,  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  My- 
CERiNUS,  whom  he  makes  the  successor  of  Cephren;*  and,  in 
Manetho,  Suphis  II.  is  followed  by  Mencheres.**  In  this  case, 
the  identification  is  even  more  striking  than  in  that  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  Third  Pyramid  still  retains  some 
courses  of  its  g^^anite  facing,  bevelled  at  the  edges  ;  and  when 
Belzoni  entered  the  edifice,  he  found  indeed  that  Arab  spoilers 
had  been  there  before  him ;  the  coffin  had  been  taken  from  the 
sarcophagus,  and  broken  open  ;  but  there  lay  the  coffin-lid,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Men-ka-re,  and  in  the  neighboring 
passage  were  the  withered  relics  of  a  body,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  king  himself;  though  some  say  that  it  is  the 
corpse  of  an  Arab,  who  perished  m  the  Pyramid  when  it  was 
entered  by  Othman.  The  human  relics  and  the  fragments  of 
the  case  may  both  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  name  are  repeated  on  the  tablets  of 
kings,  in  one  of  the  small  pyramids  which  are  grouped  about 
the  great  ones,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Middle  Pyramid  of  Abou-Seir,  to  the  south  of  those  of 
Jizeh,  has  been  claimed,  on  the  authority  of  a  name  inscribed 
as  a  quarry-mark,  for  Soris,  the  first  king  of  the  Fourth  Dy- 
nasty ;  but  Lepsius  refers  it  to  Usercheres,  of  the  Fifth. 

§  7.  These  Pyramids  are  but  the  chief  and  the  most  an- 
cient of  a  series  extending  along  the  rocky  platform,  which 
raises  them  beyond  reach  of  the  inundation,  to  the  west  of 
Memphis,  along  a  space  of  about  twenty  miles,  from  tTizeh  on 
the  north  to  JJctshour  on  the  south. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  vast  cemetery,  where  the  myr- 
iads of  the  Memphian  dead  reposed  in  their  rock-hewn  sep- 
ulchres, high  over  which  the  temple-tombs  of  their  sover- 
eigns pointed  to  the  sky.  Monuments  of  haughty  grandeur 
and  despotic  power  as  they  are,  common  sense  suggests  the 

»  Herod,  li.  129, 134.  "  The  name  also  occars  in  the  Fifth  Dynasty. 
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higher  artistic  motive  for  their  size  and  form;  a  motive 
which  is  felt  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  Like  the  cathedral 
spires  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  are  the  landmarks  of  a  vast 
space  which  sets  them  before  the  eye  in  their  sacred  dignity, 
while  their  huge  mass  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  objects  that 
surround  them,  and  with  the  very  atmosphere  through  which 
they  sre  seen.  The  emotions  excited  in  a  thousand  genera- 
tions are  the  justification  of  their  builders. 

§  8.  It  is  a  misleading  generality  to  speak  of  the  Pyra- 
mids simply  as  Egyptian.  They  are  the  characteristic  mon- 
uments of  the  old  Memphian  Monarchy,  just  as  the  vast  tem- 
ples of  Luxor  and  Kamak,  with  their  pillared  naves  and  tow- 
ering propylae,  are  of  the  New  Theban  Monarchy.  The  prac- 
tice of  pyramid  -  building  can  not  be  traced  beyond  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  for  the  pyramids  of  Nubia  are  later  and 
very  inferior  resuscitations  of  the  form.  Equally  disthict  is 
the  religious  idea  of  the  Pyramids  from  that  of  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  after-ages.  While  the  walls  of  the  latter  dis- 
play immense  reliefs  and  paintings,  and  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  to  the  glory  of  their  kings  and  their  patron 
deities,  the  former  are  almost,  and  in  the  best  and  oldest  ex- 
ample, the  Great  Pyramid,  quite  bare  of  even  structural  dec- 
oration. Not  for  want  of  skill  and  art,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  contemporary  tombs  around  them,  and  by  the 
pei'fection  of  their  own  workmanship.  Had  we  no  other 
monuments  of  the  age,  the  mechanical  skill  required  to  re- 
move the  huge,  stones. from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and 
to  raise  them  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  feet ;  to  quarry, 
and  polish,  and  transport  the  granite  used  in  the  linings  and 
sarcophagi;  to  preserve  every  form  and  angle  with  geomet- 
rical exactitude,  and  to  fit  the  masonry  with  joints  as  thin 
as  writing-paper  (not  to  insist  on  the  supposed  evidences  of 
high  astronomical  and  other  science) — all  this  would,  of  itself, 
display  the  work  of  a  highly  civilized  people,  governed  by  a 
power  which,  in  the  security  of  peace,  could  command  unlim- 
ited resources  of  labor,  and  was  ready  to  expend  the  human 
matenal  with  the  unsparing  selfishness  of  a  despot.  The 
priests  told  Herodotus"  that  "Cheops  closed  the  temples 
and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  sacrifice,  compelling  them  in- 
stead to  labor,  one  and  all, in  his  service.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand men  labored  constantly,  and  were  relieved  every  three 
months  by  a  fresh  lot.  It  took  ten  years'  oppression  of  the 
people  to  make  the  causeway  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
stones.     The  Pyramid  itself  was  twenty  years  m  building." 

The  fairest  conclusion  from  the  absence  of  those  decora- 

"  Herod.  U.  199. 
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tions  which  were  lavished  on  private  tombs,  is  that  the  Pyr- 
amids were  regarded  as  temples^  an  well  as  tombs,  in  an  age 
and  nation  which  had  not  yet  adopted  image  worship;  and 
when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pantheistic  symbolism  of  animal 
worship  was  new.  Tombs,  in  general,  were  sacred  to  the 
deities  of  Amenti,  the  Egyptian  Hades;  but  the  pyramid- 
kings  seem  themselves  to  have  aspired  to  divine  honors  after 
death,  and  among  the  epitaphs  of  their  subjects  we  find  such 
titles  as  "priest  of  Khufu,"" priest  of  Shafre;"  nay, the  Great 
Pyramid  is  called  the  "Temple  of  King  Khufu."  The  ab- 
sence of  decoration  is  equally  remarkable  in  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Shafre,  near  the  Pyramids.  The  temple-towers  of  Baby- 
lonia, though  in  many  respects  of  a  different  type,**  have  a 
sufficient  resemblance  to  the  Pyramids  to  suggest  a  common 
derivation  of  the  idea  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  a  sugges- 
tion quite  consistent  with  the  Cushite  origin  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  position  of  the  Pyramids  in  time  as  the  ear- 
liest extant  of  human  works.  Their  perfection  shows  that 
they  were  no  first  rude  essays  in  architecture. 

§  9.  In  front  of  the  Pyramids,  on  the  edge  of  the  platform 
of  rock  on  which  they  stand,  but  lower  down  and  looking 
eastward  over  the  Nile,  stands  the  colossal  Sphinx  (at  e  oh 
the  Plan).  A  man's  head  rises  above  the  sands  which  leave 
visible  only  the  back  of  the  body  of  a  lion,  both  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rook, the  strata  of  which  are  not  only  clearly  seen, 
but  "the  figure  appears  all  cruelly  cut  into  by  the  weather- 
ing of  its  rock.""  "The  head  and  face  are  reddish,  the  neck 
and  line  of  the  back  white,  on  the  yellow  sand.""  "About 
the  face  and  head,  though  nowhere  else,  there  is  much  of  the 
original  statuary  surface  still,  occasionally  painted  dull  red  ; 
and  the  curvature  of  the  cheeks  and  cheek-bones  shows  a 
certain  degree  of  high  sculpture,  especially  when  we  observe 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  wrought."^*  The  temporary  clearance 
of  the  sand  effected  by  Captain  Caviglia,  in  1818,  showed 
that  the  length  of  the  body  is  140  feet ;  the  fore-paws,  which 
,  are  constructed  in  masonry,  project  fifty  feet  faither;  and  the 
height  from  the  platform  between  the  paws  to  the  top  of  the 
head  is  62  feet,  the  original  elevation  of  the  native  rock." 

The  rock  is  not,  however,  levelled  to  this  depth,  but  the 
platform  is  approached  from  the  side  of  the  Nile  by  a  slop- 
ing descent  cut  in  the  rock  for  135  feet,  and  ending  in  a  flight 
of  13  steps;  from  the  platform  there  is  another  descent  of 
30  steps  to  the  space  between  the  Sphinx's  feet.     Like  the 

>3  See  below,  chap.  x. 

"  Piazzi  Srayth,  "Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,"  vol. i.  p.  322. 

"  Ibid.,  vol.  1.  p.  53.  i»  Ibid.,  vol.  1.  p.  S23. 

»•  Howard  Vyse,  "  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,"  vol.  iii.    Appendix,  pp.  109-119. 
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Pyramids,  it  is  free  from  hieroglyphics ;  but,  on  the  side  of 
a  little  temple  between  its  paws,  Caviglia  discovered  tablets 
representing  Thothmes  IV.,  of  the  18th  dynasty,  and  Rameses 
the  Great,  of  the  19tb,  worshipping  the  figure  of"  the  Sphinx, 
Har-Hai^  the  giver  of  life,  etc.,  the  ruler  of  the  upper  and 
lower  world,  etc.,  like  the  sun  forever  and  ever.^  These  tab- 
lets only  prove  it  to  be  older  than  the  kings  who  set  them 
up  ;  its  real  age  is  probably,  from  many  indications,  that  of 
the  Pyramids  themselves. 

Its  meaning  has  no  connection  with  the  classic  fable  of 
GEdipus.  The  Greek  Sphinx  was  female ;"  the  Egyptian  was 
male — the  symbolical  statue  of  a  god  or  king,  uniting  the  at- 
tributes of  power  and  intelligence  in  the  lion's  body  and  the 
man's  head,  crowned  with  the  royal  fillet."  From  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Sphinx  to  the  building  called  Shafre's  temple, 
and  some  other  indications,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
statue  of  that  king,  by  others  a  divine  image  which  he  con- 
set  i  uted.  If  the  former,  it  was  doubtless  a  portrait ;  but  the 
wejithering  of  the  strata  has  worn  the  essentially  Egyptian 
features  into  what  some  have  mistaken  for  the  negro  type. 
In  the  later  ages  of  Egypt,  we  find  sphinxes  used  in  the  dec- 
oration of  temples ;  and  the  human  head  is  often  replaced  by 
those  of  animals  symbolical  of  divine  attributes,  such  as  the 
ram  and  hawk. 

§  10.  Tlie  silence  of  the  Pyramids  respecting  the  life  of  the 
Egyptians  under  the  Old  Monarchy  is  made  up  for  by  the 
surrounding  tombs.  Their  internal  walls  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  and  with  the  more  universally  intelligible  lan- 
guage of  pictures,  which  show  us  the  subjects  of  the  Old 
Memphian  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  their  daily  business,  ban- 
quets, and  recreations.  "  Hei-e  we  see  the  regular  physical 
type  of  the  Egyptians :  a  reddish-brown  complexion,  with 
the  nose  long,  and  either  straight  or  slightly  aquiline,  the  lips 
rather  full,  and  the  forehead  not  high ;  but  the  shape  of  the 
head  is  hidden  by  the  already  univereal  wig?*  Other  cloth- 
ing is  scanty;  a  short  kilt, sandals, a  necklace;  and  in  some 
cases  a  leopard's  skin  over  the  shouldei*8,  the  distinctive 
dress  of  the  priests.  The  complexion  of  the  women  is  a 
yellowish  pale  olive ;  they  wear  a  single,  close-fitting,  elas- 
tic dress  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  supported  under  the  breasts 
by  shoulder-straps,  and  coming  down,  without  a  fold  or 
wrinkle,  to  the  ankles,  where  it  is  wide  enough  to  allow  of 

*T  If  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  Idea  from  the  Egyptians,  they  may  have  been  misled 
as  to  the  sex  by  the  wig  and  head-dress.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sphinx  is  not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  nor  by  any  Greek  or  Latin  author  earlier  than  Pliny. 

"  Clemens  "Alex.  Strom."  5,  p.  671  (Potter).    "AXjcrjc  n^ra  cwiaeta^  avfxfioXov  h  a^ly(, 

I*  An  Bgyptian  wig  may  he  seen  in  the  Brttish  Museum. 
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the  separation  of  the  feet  in  walking  or  dancing.  The  wig 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  men ;  and  princesses  are  only  dis- 
tinguished from  servants  by  their  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
anklets  of  blue  and  white  glass  beads." 

The  social  state  is  that  of  an  aristocracy  of  land-owners, 
using  with  harsh  oppression  the  labor  of  a  servile  peasantry 
and  of  domestic  slaves.  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pic- 
tured scenes,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  peasant  en- 
joying, or  working  for,  himself  under  his  own  vme  and  his 
own  fig-tree;  no  independent  thought, or  look, or  action, on 
the  part  of  the  poor  men  is  allowed ;  but  they  are  all  in  of- 
ficial training  to  serve  the  prince  of  the  time  being ;  and  ad- 
ministration is  the  order  of  the  day.'"®  According  to  a  con- 
stant convention  in  Egyptian  pictures,  the  owner  of  the  tomb 
is  represented  by  a  colossal  figure,  armed  with  a  baton,  and 
standing  the  whole  height  of  the  wall,  which  is  divided,  in 
front  of  him,  into  horizontal  compartments,  in  which  his  serv- 
ants are  at  their  various  occupations.  The  task-master  is  al- 
ways present,  and  the  bastinado  at  work :  not  even  the  crip- 
ples are  exempt  from  labor ;  and  over  them  we  often  find  the 
words  "  Slaves  born  in  the  house  (registered)  in  the  books  of 
the  house  forever." 

The  estates  were  large,  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  belong- 
ing to  one  owner,  who  receives  from  his  overseers  accounts 
of  the  produce,  which  a  scribe  records,  each  with  its  distinct- 
ive name.  Every  thing  seems  done  on  a  scale  of  vastness 
and  profusion :  the  droves  of  oxen  are  numbered  by  thou- 
sands ;  two  or  three  rows  of  cows  are  milked  at  once ;  long 
trains  of  servants  come  in  laden  with  provisions;  whole 
droves  of  oxen  are  slaughtered  before  the  master ;  and  his  ta- 
ble is  piled  up  with  slices  of  bread,  pyramids  of  fruit,  joints 
of  meat,  and  the  favorite  dishes  of  roast  geese.  Pastoral  op- 
erations are  on  a  larger  scale  than  agricultural.  The  seed  is 
sown  broadcast,  and  beaten  in  by  driving  sheep"  and  goats 
over  the  newly-inundated  land;  reaping  is  performed  with  a 
trickle  ;  threshmg  by  driving  herds  of  donkeys  about  a  floor ; 
and  winnowing  with  spades. 

The  amusements  of  the  field  are  eagerly  pursued  :  hunting, 
fishing,  and  fowling.  We  see  the  fowler,  in  his  papyrus  boat, 
approaching  the  reeds  that  then  fringed  the  banks  of  the 

ao  Piazzi  Smyth,  "  Life  and  Work,  etc,"  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 

ai  M.  Renan  (In  his  valuable  article  in  the  "  Revne  des  Deux  Mondes,**  April,  18«5) 
denies  that  there  are  any  sheep;  but  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  (p. 881)  distingaishes 
the  Aheep,  "  long-legged  things,  with  horizontal  and  mutually-diverging  horns,  and 
the  goats  with  venerable  beards  and  lyre-shaped  retreating  horns."  But  neither  are 
numerous,  compared  with  the  oxen,  "of  magnificent  quality,  and  of  a  portliness 
which  shows  them  rather  intended  for  the  butcher  than  the  fieirmer.** 
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Nile,  to  strike  the  birds  which  fly  into  the  clap-nets  spread  "by 
his  servants.  The  chief  in-door  amusements  are  concerts  and 
the  performances  of  dancing-girls,  witnessed  by  the  master 
and  by  ladies,  who  sit  on  chairs  of  an  elegant  form. 

One  curions  feature  of  these  scenes  is  the  numbec  and  va- 
riety of  the  domestic  animals  :  donkeys,  dogs,  apes,  antelopes, 
gazelles,  geese,  ducks,  tame  storks,  and  pigeons  ;  but  others, 
familiar  to  a  latter  age  of  Egypt,  are  never  seen,  as  fowls, 
camels,  giraffes,  elephants,  and  horees.  The  absence  of  the 
horse  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  showing  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  period  of  that  Pharaoh  who  made  Joseph  to  ride 
in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had."  It  was  to  their  Semitic 
neighbors,  and  probably  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  that  the  Egyptians  were  indebted  for  the  horse. 

Among  the  mechanical  arts  depicted  are  cabinet-making, 
and  what  has  been  interpreted  as  glass^lotoing ;  but  the 
haudleless  hammers  of  the  carpenters  show  an  age  in  which 
human  labor  was  unrelieved  by  even  the  simplest  machinery. 
Writing  with  a  reed  on  papyrus  is  in  constant  use ;  and  the 
cursive  characters  of  the  quarry-marks  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
prove  that  it  had  passed  out  of  its  earliest  stage.  In  short, 
the  civilization  represented  is  in  every  respect  as  high  as 
that  of  any  later  period  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  ;  and  the 
art  is  even  higher.  The  ignorance  of  perspective,  common  to 
every  period  of  Egyptian  art,  and  the  absence  of  any  idealiz- 
ing power,  must  not  lead  us  to  undervalue  the  perfect  truth 
to  nature  with  which  the  animals  and  other  objects  are  de- 
picted, or  the  freedom  of  form  and  motion  in  the  human  fig- 
ure, not  yet  trammelled  by  the  sacred  conventionalism  of 
later  ages.  This  free  style  of  art  is  thought  to  show  a  period 
when  the  sacerdotal  power  w^as  not  dominant;  and  the  in- 
scriptions, which  tell  us  of  the  social  position  and  offices  of 
these  long-buried  dead,  confirm  the  -view  that  the  country 
had  reached  that  political  stage  in  which  the  government 
had  passed  from  the  priestly  to  the  military  class. 

Nor  are  we  without  testimony  to  the  moral  views  of  these 
oldest  Egyptians.  In  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  there  is 
a  papyrus  written  by  Phthorhotep^  an  old  man  of  the  royal 
blood,  in  the  reign  of  Assa-Tatkera  (probably  the  T^ncheres  of 
Manetho's  5th  dynasty),  and  containing  thirty-five  moral  pre- 
cepts addressed  to  his  son  ;  in  which  filial  obedience  is  made 
the  basis  of  morality,  and  its  principle  is  extended  to  the 
duties  of  a  subject  to  his  king — the  sign  of  an  age  of  patri- 
archal despotism.  It  contains  such  precepts  as  the  follow- 
ing: "The  son  who  receives  the  words  of  his  father  shall 

33  Geueaii)  xli.  43.    Conip.  chap.  v.  S  la 
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grow  old  thereby.  The  obedience  of  a  son  to  his  father  is 
happiness.  He  is  dear  to  his  father,  and  his  renown  is  on  the 
tongues  of  the  living  who  walk  upon  the  earth.  The  rebel- 
lious sees  knowledge  in  ignorance,  virtue  in  vice ;  each  day- 
he  audagiously  perpetrates  frauds  of  every  kind ;  and  so 
he  lives  as  one  already  dead.  That  which  the  wise  know  to 
be  death,  is  his  daily  life ;  he  goes  on  in  his  way,  loaded  with 
maledictions."" 

The  conclusion  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  longevity, 
and  breathes  the  spirit  of  self-satisfaction  which  character- 
ized the  religion  and  morality  of  the  old  Egyptians  :  "  I  have 
become  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  land ;  I  have  accomplished 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  with  the  grace  of  the  king  and 
the  approbation  of  the  elders,  fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the 
king  in  the  place  of  favor." 

§  11.  The  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  pictured  scenes  of 
this  period,  all  testify  to  a  period  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

No  soldiers  appear  on  the  monuments ;  and  none  of  the 
great  men  carry  arms.  The  only  sign  of  war  is  the  coercion 
of  troublesome  Arab  tribes  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
the  Memphian  kings,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  copper 
mines."  The  country  is  at  a  high  pitch  ot  wealth  under  a 
powerful  government.  That  such  should  be  the  earliest 
scene  presented  to  us  in  the  ancient  world,  fills  every  student 
of  history  with  amazement.  "  When  we  think  of  this  civili- 
zation," says  M.  Kenan,  "  that  it  had  no  known  infancy  ;  that 
this  art,  of  which  there  remain  innumerable  monuments,  had 
no  archaic  epoch ;  that  the  Egypt  of  Cheops  and  Cephren 
is  superior,  in  a  sense,  to  all  that  followed,  on  est  pris  de 
vertige.'''* 

Of  the  ruder  labors  which  prepare  the  country  for  this  high 
condition,  we  have  no  other  indication  than  the  traditions 
preserved  by  Herodotus  about  Menes. 

§  12.  Before  the  time  of  Menes,  he  says,  the  Nile  flowed 
close  under  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  Egypt  on 
the  side  of  Libya.  By  raising  a  dike  at  the  bend  which  the 
river  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south  of  Memphis, 
Menes  turned  the  river  into  a  new  course  half-way  between 
the  two  lines  of  hills ;  and  on  the  site  thus  reclaimed  on  the 
left  bank  he  built  Memphis.  He  also  built  the  temple  of 
HephaBstus  (Phtha)  within  the  city."  Herodotus  testifies" 
to  the  care  with  which  the  dike  was  preserved  by  the  Persians 

a»  LenormaDt, "  Histoire  Ancienne,"  vol.  i.  p.  208.  ^4  see  chap.  i.  §  14. 

2»  The  Temple  was  enlarged  by  successive  kings  at  distant  periods.  See  Herod.  IL 
99,  101,  108-110,  121,  130, 16H,  170 ;  Diod.  i.45,  51,  62,  67.  Its  «?rand  avenue  {dromos) 
was  HPed  for  bull-flght.«,  which  arc  represented  on  the  tombs ;  though  the  bull  Apia 
was  the  sacred  animal  of  Memphis.  a*  Uerod.  ii.  99. 
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in  his  time,  lest  the  inundation  should  burst  upon  Memphis. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  reject  this  tradition  of  some  great 
engineering  works  connected  with  the  first  establishment  of 
Memphis ;  but  their  nature  may  have  been  misunderstood. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  true  object  was  to  confine  the 
Nile  to  its  clayey  bed^and  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  its 
waters  through  the  sand-hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert  and  behind 
the  pyramid-hills,  into  the  chain  of  the  lower  Natron  Lakes 
on  the  west  of  the  Delta,  which  wasted  its  fertilizing  waters 
and  caused  its  lower  arms  to  be  lost  in  mai*shes,  which,  in 
the  earliest  age  of  Egypt,  were  probably  uninhabitable,  so 
that  the  population  was  confined  to  the  narrow  valley.  The 
bifurcation  of  the  river  appears  to  have  been  atone  time  some 
14  miles  above  Memphis,  at  ^nsr^-fSyaty  whence  an  ancient 
bed  may  be  traced  to  the  Libyan  hills.  Here  is  the  elbow 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks ;  and  the  dike  of  Menes  (of  which 
all  trace  is  obliterated  by  the  rise  of  the  soil)  may  have 
stopped  up  this  western  branch,  and  diverted  the  rest  of  its 
water  into  the  lake  which,  Herodotus  says,  Menes  construct- 
ed on  the  west  of  Memphis.'^ 

§  13.  This  securing  of  the  site  of  Memphis  was  the  first 
pressing  labor  of  its  founders.  Of  the  city  itself  our  knowledge 
18  sadly  small  Its  position  "  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt'"" 
— just  below  the  expansion  of  the  valley  towards  the  PyUm^ 
and  above  the  opening  to  the  Delta — commanded  the  pas- 
sage between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  fitted  it  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  whole  country." 

It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  whole  space  of  about  three 
miles  between  the  river  and  the  hills.  Its  circuit  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  have  been  150  stadia,  or  15  geographical  miles. 
Its  walls  contained  three  inclosnres,  of  which  the  innermost, 
or  citadel  was  called  "  the  White  Wall ;""  and  one  of  its  hi' 
eroglyphic  nances  is  ^'  the  white  building."  It  is  also  called 
"  the  land  of  the  pyramid  "  and  "  the  abode  of  Phtha,""  its 


^  It  was  across  this  lake  tbe  dead  were  teirled  to  their  sepulchres.    See  Piazzl 
Smyth,  YoK  iii.  p. 386  ieq. ;  and  EeDrick,  "Ancient  Egypt^*'  vol.  i.  pp.  112, 112i. 

38  Herod,  ii.  M ;  comp.  ii.  8.       >»  Dlod.  i.  60.         so  Tbacyd.  1. 106;  Herod,  iii.  13. 91. 

'1  MemphU  is  tbe  Greek  form  of  tbe  Egyptian  name,  which  is  compounded  of  tbe 
hierogljrphics,  "  Men  "  z^  foundation^  or  station,  and  "  No/re  "  =  good,  va- 
riously interpreted  aa  ^  the  place  or  haven  of  good  men,"  or  "the  gate  of 
the  blessed,**  and  "  the  tomb  of  the  good  man,"  t*.  e.  Osiris.  Plutarch  ("  De 
Isid.  et  Osir.**  20)  explains  it  by  opuov  ii'^aOifv  or  ra^ot  'OvipHov.  Both  senses, 
Qesenius  remarks,  are  applicable  to  Kemphis,  as  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris, 
the  Necropolis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  hence  also  the  haven  of  the  blessed, 
since  tbe  right  of  burial  was  conceded  only  to  the  good.  The  name  seems  'vw^^ 
also  connected  with  that  of  Jlfen-en,  the  hero  eponynixhs  of  the  city.  In  He- 
brew, it  was  yoph  (Isaiah  zix.  13 ;  Jeremiah  ii.  16,  xlvi.  14,  19 ;  Ezekiel 
xxz.  13, 16),  or  Moph  (Hosea  ix.  C).  The  name  is  preserved  in  tbe  Coptic 
Mephi,  Memphi,  Menofre,  Moph,  and  Panou/;  and  in  the  modern  Manov/ 
of  tbe  Delta.    See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii,  91,  Kawlinsou. 
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great  patron  deity.  The  worship  of  that  oldest  of  the  gods 
marks  its  religious  precedence  before  both  Heliopolis  and 
Thebes,  whose  patron  deity  was  Ra,  the  Sun.  As  is  usual  in 
the  old  lands  of  castes,  the  priestly  Memphis  preceded  the 
warlike  Thebes.  The  substructions  of  the  temple  of  Phtha, 
and  of  other  buildings,  as  well  as  the  colossal  statues  and 
stelaB  of  Rameses  II.,  and  a  broken  statue  bearing  the  name 
of  Sabaco,  identify  its  site  with  the  plain  covered  with  palm- 
trees,  in  which  stands  the  village  oi Mitrahenny  or  Mitrani^h^ 
about  10  miles  south  of  Cairo.  (This  modern  capital,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  opposite,  or  right,  bank  of  the  river.)  The 
mounds  which  mark  the  ancient  site  extend  over  a  circum- 
ference of  three  leagues." 

§  14.  To  the  west,  on  the  foot-terraces  of  the  Libyan  range 
of  hills,  tlie  great  Plain  of  the  Pyramids  extends  from  Ahav' 
Moashy  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Cairo,  to  Meydoom.^  about 
40  miles  to  the  south,  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion about  25  miles  farther,  to  the  pyramids  of  Howard  and 
Biahrnu;  containing  about  60  pyramids  great  and  small.  But 
the  proper  Memphite  Necropolis  is  comprised  within  a  length 
of  about  15  miles  from  Jizeh  to  Sakkara^  and  contains,  prob- 
ably, 30  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  Memphis."  There  are  no 
tombs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile :  the  West  was  regard- 
ed as  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  death. 

The  internal  architecture  of  these  tombs  is  instructive. 
The  sepulchral  abodes  of  the  dead,  who  only  slept,  would 
naturally  be  modelled  after  the  homes  of  the  living.  Par- 
taking of  that  simplicity  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Pyramids 
and  in  the  temple  of  Shafre,  their  only  decoration  consists  in 
bands,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  with,  rounded  surfaces,  as 
if  reproducing  in  stone  the  trunks  of  trees  most  common  in 
Eirypt,  the  palm  and  sycamore.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
primitive  Egyptians  were  no  dwelJers  m  caves  ifroglodytce)^ 
as  some  have  supposed,  but  that  their  habitations  were  wood- 
en houses,  in  which  the  natural  trunks  served  for  pillars  and 
mouldings. 

§  15.  Memphis  was  unquestionably  the  seat  of  the  Thirds 
Fourth^  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Dynasties  of  Manetho. 
He  styles  his  Fifth  Dynasty  Elephantine ;  and  assigns  to  it 
31  kings"  and  nearly  600  years.  Their  names  are  associated 
in  Memphian  tombs  with  those  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty ;  and 
some  are  identical  in  both  lists.     No  facts  are  recorded  of 

«a  Kenrick,  "  Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

"  Biinsen,  "Egypt's  Place,"  etc.,  vol. it.  p.  88. 

•*  According  to  the  better  reading  in  the  Armenian  Chronicle  of  Ensebins :  the 
Greek  text  has  only  nine  in  218  years.  The  hypothesis  that  they  reigned  atsojne  un- 
known Elephantine  in  Lower  Egypt  violates  a  soaud  canon  of  criticism. 
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these  kings.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary  branch 
of  the  royal  house  of  Memphis,  ruling  at  Elephantine  on  the 
southern  border  of  £gypt ;  the  two  governments  being  some- 
times united  under  the  sovereign  reigning  at  Memphis. 

But,  in  truth,  the  relation  of  the  Memphian  Monarchy  to 
Upper  Egypt  is  altogether  obseure.  "  No  mention  is  even 
incidentally  made  of  Thebes ;  a  city  may  have  existed  there, 
but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  rival  power  to  Mem- 
phis. Hitherto  no  trace  of  the  dominion  of  the  Memphian 
kings  has  been  found  at  Thebes  or  elsewhere  in  Upper  Egypt, 
except  some  alabaster  vases  from  Abydos,  bearing  the  stand- 
ard of  Chufu ;  and  portable  antiquities  aiford  no  decisive  evi- 
dence. But  this  is  no  proof  of  Theban  independence,  since 
the  fixed  monuments  of  this  age  are  entirely  sepulchral ;  and 
the  Memphian  kings  and  their  great  officers  would  be  buried 
near  their  own  capital  If  Thebes  has  no  monuments  of 
Memphian  dominion,  neither  has  it  any  of  its  own,  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that,  till  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  little  account."'* 

§  16.  The  period  of  these  great  Memphian  kings  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  seems  to  have  been  one  of  religious  strife 
and  convulsion.  Their  memory  had  an  ill-savor  with  the 
sacerdotal  colleges.  The  priests  told  Herodotus  that  Egypt 
was  well  governed  till  the  reign  of  Cheops,  who  closed  the  tem- 
ples and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer  sacrifice ;  a  statement 
contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  contemporary  tombs."  Man- 
etho only  says  that  Suphis  I.  (Cheops)  was  arrogant  towards 
the  gods,  but,  repenting,  wrote  the  sacred  book ;  but  Diodo- 
rns  declares  that  Chembes  {i,  e.  Cheops)  was  excluded  after 
death  from  his  own  pyramid,  and  buried  in  a  secret  place  to 
save  his  body  from  the  insults  of  the  oppressed  people.'^  Tlie 
period  of  oppression,  Herodotus  adds,  lasted  for  106  years, 
the  united  reigns  of  Cheops  and  Cephren,  whose  names  the 
Egyptians  so  detested  that  they  chose  rather  to  call  the  Pyr- 
amids after  Philition,  a  shepherd  who  at  that  time  fed  his 
flocks  about  the  place." 

Mycerinus  at  length  opened  the  temples,  and  allowed  the 

••  Kenrick,  "Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  il.  pp.  142, 148.  The  removal  of  the  dead  to  their 
&mily  8epnlchtee,  however  distant,  was  a  sacred  cnstom  of  the  Bgyptiana. 

**  Herod.  11. 134:  comp.  the  absurd  tale  In  c.  126,  Observe  the  historlau*s  own  cau- 
tion (c  123),  already  quoted.    See  chap.  11.  i  2. 

'7  Diod.  L  64.  The  argament  has  been  urged,  that  the  traditional  character  of 
Clienpe  but  ill  accords  with  the  prosperity  shown  on  the  monuments  of  his  reign. 
Bnt  rliis  prosperity  of  the  landed  aristocracy  is  quite  consistent  with  the  oppre!*8ion 
of  the  common  people;  and  of  their  happiness,  as  we  have  seen,  the  monuments  give 
no  proof. 

38  Derod.  il.  12S.  In  this  curious  and  obscure  tradition  there  may  possibly  be  nn 
allusion  to  the  inroad  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  trom  the  side  of  Palestine ;  and  thelf 
oppression  may  have  hwn  coufoouded  with  that  of  the  Pyramid  Kings. 
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people  to  return  to  their  occupations  and  to  resume  the  rites 
of  sacrifice.  He  surpassed  all  former  kings  in  justice ;  and,  if 
any  man  was  dissatisfied  with  liis  decision,  he  paid  the  pen- 
alty he  had  awarded  out  of  his  own  purse.  Yet  another 
story  made  him  die  of  grief  from  a  passion  for  his  own  daugh- 
ter, and  another  shows  forth*the  opposition  between  king  and 
priest  in  his  grotesque  device  for  proving  the  oracle  of  Buto 
a  liar.  The  fatalism  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  shown  in  the 
sentence  on  Mycerinus  for  his  very  virtues  towards  his  peo- 
ple, because  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  destined  term  of  their 
oppression  for  150  years." 

These  tmditions  of  a  religious  conflict  are  not  unconfirmed 
by  the  monuments.  In  the  temple  of  Shafre  is  a  well,  con- 
taining broken  fragments  of  statues  of  that  king,  made  of 
the  most  costly  stones,  and  evidently  flung  in  by  violence ; 
a  token,  so  far  as  it  goes  for  any  thing,  of  an  outburst  of 
revolutionary  hatred.  The  respect  of  the  priests  for  the 
memory  of  Mycerinus  looks  like  their  tribute  to  the  author 
of  a  new  establishment,  which  secured  the  sway  they  after- 
wards exercised  over  the  whole  life  of  the  Egyptians.  We 
have  many  proofs  of  his  deification.  On  the  coffin-lid  found 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  Menkera  is  identified  with  Osiris.  In 
the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  his  shield  contains  the  sign  denoting 
"  god."  In  the  "  Ritual  of  the  Dead  "  he  appears  as  a  de- 
ceased and  deified  king ;  and  his  name  is  often  found  on  the 
carved  beetles  (scarabcei)^  which  were  used  as  amulets,  of  a 
date  (as  their  workmanship  proves)  long  subsequent  to  his 
death." 

§  1 7.  According  to  the  view  of  Bunsen,  "  The  amalgama- 
tion of  the  religions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  had  already 
united  the  two  provinces,  before  the  power  of  the  race  of 
This  in  the  Thebaid  extended  itself  to  Memphis ;  and  before 
the  giant  work  of  Menes  converted  the  Delta  from  a  desert, 
checKered  over  with  lakes  and  morasses,  into  a  blooming  gar^ 
den."  After  this,  the  political  union  of  the  two  divisions  was 
effected  by  the  builder  of  Memphis.  "  Menes  founded  the 
Empire  of  Egypt  by  raising  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  from  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of 
an  historical  nation."**  The  process  of  consolidating  this 
power  would  not  unnaturally  lead  to  conflicts  with  the  priests 
of  the  local  deities  that  were  revered  in  every  part  of  Egypt. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  the  main  elements  of  the 

"  Herod,  ii.  129-133.  Two  kings  of  the  same  name  are  perhaps  mixed  up  in  these 
stories.  Lep^ins  suspects  that  the  skeptical  Psammetichus,  on  whose  shield*we  find 
the  name  ilenJeera  as  an  "  augmentation,"  may  have  been  confounded  with  the  pious 
r.vramid-k!ng.  *^  Kenrick, »'  Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  il.  p.  138. 

*»  Buueen,  "  Egypt's  Place,"  etc.,  voL  i.  p.  441 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 
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Egyptian  religion  had  received  their  permanent  form  under 
the  old  Memphian  kings.  M.  Mariette  has  found  the  names 
of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Nephthys,  the  great  deities  common  to  all 
Egypt,  on  monuments  at  Sakkara,  which  he  regards  as  con- 
temporary with  Cheops. 

§  18.  The  Sixth  Dynasty ^  of  six  kings  in  203  years,  is  styled 
by  Manetho  Memphian.  Some  hold  that  this  Sixth  Dynasty 
succeeded  the  Fourth  at  Memphis,  while  the  Fifth  continued 
to  reign  at  Elephantine,  even  as  late  as  the  domination  of  the 
Shepherd-kings  in  Lower  Egypt."  In  the  absence  of  Mane- 
tho's  History,  his  mere  List  lails  to  show  the  ground  of  dis- 
tuiction  between  the  dynasties,  or  the  causes  which  handed 
down,  or  handed  over,  the  power  from  each  to  its  successor. 
But  he  tells  us  that  the  first  king  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty, 
Qthoes,  was  killed  by  his  guards,  after  a  reign  of  thirty 
years."  Now,  if  the  critics  are  right  who  identify  this 
Otho^s  with  the  Onnos  who  closes  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  we  have 
the  not  improbable  inference  that  the  original  Memphian 
monarchy  was  supplanted  by  a  revolution,  which  had  its 
beginning  with  the  guards  stationed  on  the  frontier  at  Ele- 
phantine. 

But,  be  the  cause  what  it  might,  the  second  king  of  the 
Sixth  Dynasty,  Pepi-Maire  or  Pepi-Remai  (Phios,  M.),"  ruled 
over  the  whole  country,  with  a  power  attested  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  .his  monuments,  from  Syene  at  the  cata- 
racts to  Tan  is  m  the  Delta. 

The  monument  which  gives  us  his  titular  name  indicate* 
that  he  constructed  or  improved  the  road  to  the  port  of -ffb* 
seir^  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  raises  the  presumption  of  a  com* 
merce  between  Egypt  and  the  seas  of  Arabia,  and  perhapj 
India.  The  military  prowess  of  Pepi  is  attested  by  his  monu* 
ments  to  the  east  and  south  of  Egypt.     We  see  him  warring 

43  The  evidence  for  this  Is  an  inscription,  making  Unas,  the  last  king  of  the  Fifih 
Dynasty  (Ounos  in  Manetho)  contemporary  with  Assa,  the  Fifth  king  of  the  Fifteenth 
Dynasty  (of  Shepherds)  at  Memphis ;  bnt  the  reading  is  very  doabtfal.  Lepsias  con* 
eiders  not  only  the  fifth  dynasty  (whose  seat  at  Elephantine  bordered  on  Ethiopia) 
bnt  the  sixth  also,  as  Ethiopian ;  their  fifteen  kings,  with  the  three  of  the  twenty-fifth 
dynasty,  making  np  the  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  of  Herodotus. 

^  The  monuments  show  two  competitors  against  this  king,  whose  name  appears 
as  Atu 

.  **  Either  reading  has  the  same  meaning—"  beloved  of  Re  (the  San).**  The  fall  form 
of  the  name  is  F^pi-'merirrcu  The  title  is  derived  from  a  monnment  on  the  road  to 
Kosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  exhibiting  two  kings,  named  Pspt,  and  Maire  or  Remain  seat- 
ed on  thrones  side  by  side,  one  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper,  the  other  that  of  Lower 
Egypt.  At  first  sight  we  «hoald  take  them  for  contemporary  sovereigns ;  bnt,  as  the 
second  name  appears  nowhere  else,  and  as  its  meaning  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
titles  which  the  Theban  kings  prefixed  in  a  separate  shield  to  that  containing  the 
phonelic  characters  of  their  own  names,  it  sterns  most  probable  that  thip  was  another 
mode  of  signifying  the  f>ame  thing.  If  8o,  Pepi*s  Is  the  first  example  of  a  titular  prte- 
nomen  nraonsthe  Egyptian  kingp.  The  kings  of  the  Fourth  and  other  eaily  dynasties 
have  but  one  shield,  containing  their  names  in  phonetic  characters. 
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against  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (like  the  kings 
of  the  Fourth  Dynasty);  against  other  Arab  tribes  between 
Upper  Egypt  and  the  Ked  Sea ;  and  in  Ethiopia,  above  the 
second  cataract,  against  the  Wa-Wa,  a  people  of  a  decidedly 
negro  type.**  A  second  Pepi,  surnamed  JNeferkera  (Phiops, 
M.),  is  distinguished  by  Manetho  for  the  phenomenon  of  a 
centenarian  reign.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  six  years  of 
age,  and  reigned  for  100  years  all  but  a  month;*'  but  noth- 
ing else  is  recorded  of  him ;  only  his  monuments  confirm  the 
length  of  his  reign  by  the  festivals  which  he  celebrated  at 
the  completion  of  its  several  periods. 

The  successor  of  Phiops  reigned  but  one  year,  and  then  we 
come  to  the  one  queen,  whose  name  was  read  to  Herodotus 
among  the  330  kings,  the  "  rosy-cheeked  "  Nitocris*'  of  Mane- 
tho, who  also  calls  her  "  the  most  spirited  and  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time."  The  character  is  justified,  and  the 
shortness  of  her  predecessor's  reign  accounted  for,  by  the  le- 
gend which  the  priests  related  to  Herodotus,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded her  brother,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  sub- 
jects ;  and,  having  invited  the  principal  murderers  to  a  ban- 
quet in  a  subterranean  chamber,  she  let  in  the  river  upon 
them  as  they  were  feasting.  Then,  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  their  friends,  she  threw  herself  into  an  apartment  full  of 
ashes.*® 

Manetho  assigns  12  ^ears  to  her  reign,  and  says  that  she 
built  the  Third  Pyramid,  that,  namely,  of  Mycerinus.  Now 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  pyramid  has  been  at  some  time  en- 
larged, the  original  entrance  having  been  built  over  by  the  new 
masonry,  and  a  second  entrance  constructed,  as  if  to  receive  a 
second  occupant.  Even  the  story,  which  Herodotus  himself 
rejects,  of  the  building  of  the  Third  Pyramid  by  the  courte- 
san Rhodope,  is  an  undesigned  corroboration  of  its  connection 
with  Nitocris,  for  the  Greek  word  Rhodope  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  "  rosy-cheeked  "  queen  of  Manetho.** 

4*  It  i8  enongh  to  mention,  without  discnssing,  the  inference,  that  Nnbia  was  at 
this  time  occupied  by  a  negro  population,  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cushite 
Ethiopians  from  8.  Arabia  across  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  (See  Lenormant, 
*•  Histoire  Ancienne,"  vol.  i.  p.  209.) 

^*  Eratosthenes  assigns  100  years  to  Apappwi;  and  the  name  P^  may  be  read 
Apap.  The  Turin  papyrus  gives  90  years  to  a  nameless  king ;  and  that  this  was 
Pepi  is  confirmed  by  the  one  year  and  one  month  assigned  to  his  successor. 

«7  In  Egyptian  Neitakri,  i.  e.  "  Neith  (Minerva)  the  Victorious.**  Her  name  is  in  the 
Turin  papyrus.  There  is  another  Nitocris  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  living  about 
the  same  time  as  the  celebrated  Babylonian  queen  of  the  same  name,  who  (Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  conjectures)  may  have  been  an  Egyptian  princess,  demanded  in  marriage 
by  the  King  of  Babylon  on  his  invasion  of  Egypt  The  wife  of  Psammetichns  IIL 
was  also  named  Neitakri.    See  Rawlinson*8  "  Herodotus,**  Note  to  IL  100. 

*8  Herod,  ii.  100.  The  last  part  of  the  story,  at  all  events,  seems  of  foreign  origin. 
Smothering  in  ashes  was  a  Persian  pnniahment,  but  unknown  to  the  Egyptinn^. 

«»  Herod.  iL  134.    The  hiatorical  Rhodope,  whose  proper  name  was  Doricha  (as 
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§  19.  With  Nicotris  ends  the  splendor  of  the  Old  Mera« 
phian  Monarchy ;  and  the  result  of  the  preceding  troubles 
is  traced  in  the  eclipse  that  settles  over  Egyptian  his- 
tory from  the  Sixth  Dynasty  to  the  Eleventh.  For  this  in- 
terval the  monuments  are  dumb ;  or  rather,  there  are  no 
monuments  to  speak/**  The  /Seventh  Dynasty ^  of  70  kings  in 
as  many  days,  looks  like  an  interregnum  of  a  senate  or  a 
priestly  college."  To  the  My/Uh  Dynasty  Manetho  assigns 
28  kings  in  146  years,^'and  that  is  all  we  know.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  Manetho's  dynasties  are  in  part  contem- 
porary,  these  shadowy  dynasties  seem  the  remnants  left  at 
Memphis  of  a  divided  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  new 
kingdoms  were  founded  in  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt,  proba- 
bly during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  The 
seat  of  the  former  was  at  Hei*acleopolis  ;**  that  of  the  latter 
was  at  the  new  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Thebes,  and  of  which  we  have  soon  to  speak  more 
fully. 

The  double  conflict  which  Heracleopolis  must  have  had  to 
maintain,  against  Thebes  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Shepherd 
invaders  on  the  other,  will  account  for  the  darkness  of  its 
history.  Of  the  4  kings  of  the  Ninth  Dynasty  in  100  years" 
and  the  19  of  the  Tenth  in  185  years,  we  are  only  told  that 
the  first,  Achtho^s,  was  the  most  atrocious  of  all  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  having  done  much  mischief  to  the  people  of 
all  Egypt,  he  went  mad,  and  was  killed  by  a  crocodile.    His 

Sappho  calls  her)  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis.  The  story  of  her  marriage 
to  pBammetichas,  ander  circnmstances  resemhiing  the  tale  of  Cinderella,  and  of  her 
burial  in  the  Third  Pyramid,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  double  confhBion  with  the 
two  Neitakris,  the  ancient  queen  and  the  wife  of  Psammetichas  IIL  (^lian.  "  Var. 
Hist*'  xiii.  33 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  800. 

*^  The  hypothesis  of  a  foreign  invaflion  has  been  suggested,  on  the  ground  that  the 
comparison  of  the  skulls  found  in  the  toimbs  prior  to  the  sixth  dynasty  with  those 
subsequent  to  the  eleventh,  shows  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  race.  But 
this  is  confessedly  very  doubtful.    See  Lenormant,  **  Histoire  Ancienne,"  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

*i  The  reading  of  Bnsebius  (Armenian  Version),  five  kings  in  seventy-five  days, 
seems  an  arbitrary  correction.  Mr.  Poole  regards  the  seventh  and  eighth  as  native 
dynasties  who  temporarily  recovered  power  at  Memphis,  at  the  end  of  the  FifteetUh 
Dynaaty,  the  first  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 

^3  Or  Ave  kings  in  one  hundred  years.— Euseb.  "  Chron.  Arm." 

M  Even  M.  Lenormant,  who  sees  no  reason  to  question  the  continuity  of  Manetho*8 
dynasties,  speaks  of  an  energetic  struggle  of  the  Theban  kings  of  the  eleventh  dy- 
nasty against  the  separatists  of  the  DelU,  represented  in  the  ninQi  and  tenth  Herac- 
leopolite  dynasties. 

*4  Heracleopolis  the  Great  is  doubtless  meant,  since  Heracleopolis  Parva,  in  the 
Delta,  is  only  mentioned  in  later  times.  The  former  (so  named  by  the  Greeks  after 
its  patron  deity,  whom  they  identified  with  Hercules)  stood  at  the  month  of  the 
opening  ft-om  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into  the  Fy&m,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Nile, 
the  Bahr  Yuaxi/^  and  a  canal,  in  a  position  well  suited  for  a  capital  both  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  mounds  about  the  village  of  Aiuuieh  or 
Anas-elrMedineh^  the  Coptic  Hnea.  There  is,  however,  a  doubt  both  as  to  the  naiM 
and  numbers  of  these  two  dynasties.    See  chap.  iv.  S  8. 

**  So  in  Ensebius, "  Chron.  Arm."    Africanus  lias  19  kings  in  409  years. 
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fate  looks  like  a  local  tradition,  to  account  for  the  permanent 
hostility  of  the  Heracleopolites  to  the  crocodile,  which  was 
worshipped  by  their  neighbors  of  Arsinoe  in  the  Fydm, 

Considering  the  position  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  number 
of  years  assigned  to  its  two  dynasties,  it  seems  not  improba- 
ble that  the  great  engineering  works  by  which  the  Lake 
Moeris  was  made  a  reservoir  for  regulating  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  were  at  least  commenced  during  this  period.  "  If 
the  Fytim  was  rendered  habitable  and  fertile  by  the  kings 
of  the  Heracleopolitan  dynasties,  it  will  be  explained  how  it 
becomes  of  so  much  importance  under  the  Twelfth." 

§  20.  In  this  account  of  the  old  Memphian  Monarchy,  we 
have  not  attempted  to  give  a  single  date.  There  is,  thus  far, 
and  long  after,  no  estctblished  JSgyptian  chronology;  and,  if 
data  exist  from  which  it  might  be  constructed,  the  results  as 
yet  obtained  are  purely  hypothetical.  Various  Schools  of 
Egyptologere  place  the  era  of  Menes  as  high  as  b.c.  6V35, 
and  as  low  as  b.c.  2429,  and  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  or  the  second  chiliad  b.c.  All  the 
stronger  for  this  divereity  is  that  body  of  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilization  which  places  the  lowest 
date^  not  of  its  beginning,  but  of  its  perfection,  in  all  essen- 
tial elements,  at  least  4000  years  ago ! 

The  chief  principles  on  which  the  construction  of  a  chro- 
nology has  been  attempted  are  the  following:  —  (i.)  The 
simple  expedient  of  adding  together  the  numbers  assigned 
by  Manetho  to  his  dynasties,  leads  us  back  to  the  sixth  chil- 
iad B.O."  But,  besides  that  the  various  numbers  in  the  dif- 
ferent texts  make  even  this  method  inexact,  it  falls  to  the 
ground  if  any  of  the  dynasties  were  contemporary,  (ii.)  A 
more  refined  and  more  probable  system  is  based  on  calcula- 
tions derived  from  the  various  epochs  and  periods  which  are 
known  to  have  been  used  by  the  Esfyptians,  but  which  are 
too  technical  to  be  explained  here.  Following  this  method, 
authorities  such  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Lane,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  Pool,  place  the  Era  of  Menes  at  or  about  b.c.  2700, 
and  that  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  about  b.c.  2440."  (iii.) 
Partly  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  method,  and  partly 

»•  Kenrick,  "Aucient  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

B7  The  priests  told  Herodotns  that  there  had  be^u  mi  generations,  both  of  kings 
and  high-priests,  from  Menes  to  Sethos ;  and  this  he  calcnlates  at  11,840  years.  The 
"  Long  Chronology  **  has  been  adopted,  with  various  modifications,  by  the  most  dis- 
tini;ni»hed  Continental  Egyptologers,  as  Banpen,  Lepsias,  and  Renan.  Lepsius,  in 
h1j>  "Letters  from  Egypt"  (1862),  makes  the  Era  of  Menes  b.o.4800,  and  that  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  B.a  4000 ;  but  in  his  "  KAnigsbuch  "  he  brings  down  the  same  dates 
thout  SOO  years  lower,  namely,  u.o.  3892  hnd  ii.a  8124.  Bansen  puts  them  at  B.a  3023 
and  «.o.  3209  respectively. 

•*  See  Mr.  Poole's  *'  Horse  Egyptiaceei**  and  art,  Egypt  in  the  *' Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
Uunlca,"  uioth  edition. 
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by  itself,  the  Grreat  Pyramid  has  been  made,  by  astronomical 
calculations,  to  tell  the  date  of  its  own  erection.  This  meth- 
od is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  its  very 
ingenuity  is  a  ground  of  suspicion.  It  has  been  mixed  up 
with  certain  extraordinary  theories  about  the  origin  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Pyramid,  which  lie  quite  beyond  our  province." 
Tlie  three  chief  pyramids  are  all  accurately  placed  with  their 
four  faces  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  a  fact  itself 
suggestive  of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  their  builders. 
Their  entrance  is  always  on  the  northern  face,  by  a  long  slop- 
ing passage,  the  angle  of  which  with  the  horizon  differs  but 
slightly  from  30°,  which  is  just  the  latitude  of  Jizeh.  More- 
over, this  difference  is  almost  uniform  in  the  three  pyramids, 
and  its  mean  gives  26°  16'  for  the  inclination  of  the  passage. 
If  the  angle  were  exactly  30°,  the  passage  would  point  to  the 
true  North  Pole  of  the  heavens.  But  this  is  an  invisible 
point,  though  at  present  marked  veiy  nearly  by  what  we 
therefore  call  the  Polar  Star,  a  in  Ursa  Minor.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  true  Pole, 
though  fixed  in  our  celestial  hemisphere,  is  always  changing 
its  place  among  the  stars ;  and  aoout  4000  years  ago  tlie 
star  a  Draconis  was  the  only  conspicuous  star  near  the  Pole, 
its  distance  from  which  was  then  just  3°  44'.  Consequently, 
its  lower  culmination  on  the  meridian  would  be  26°  16'  above 
the  horizon.  Astronomy  enables  us  to  calculate  the  exact 
date  when  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  that  (it  is  ar- 
gued) must  have  been  the  date  of  the  Greai  Pyramid. 

By  an  elaborate  comparison  with  various  other  data,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland  has  fixed  this  date  within 
narrower  limits  than  preceding  inquirers — at  21  TO  b.c. 

The  reasoning  is  beautiful ;  and,  to  those  who  know  how 
many  scientific  discoveries  have  been  based  on  the  mutual 
coherence  of  observed  facts,  it  is  not  improbable.  But  the 
sterner  spirit  of  criticism  hesitates  to  accept  it  in  the  absence 
of  some  independent  evidence  that  its  assumed  principle  is 
true — that  the  inclination  of  the  entrance-passage  was  in- 
tended to  point  to  the  polar  star.***    On  the  whole,  however, 

'"  The  cnrions  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor's  work  on 
**  The  Great  Pyramid  **  (1859  and  1864),  which  is  at  all  events  worthy  of  the  ingeiiions 
antbor  of  "Junius  Identified;'*  and  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  two  bookH,  **Oar 
lubei-itance  in  the  Great  Pyramid"  (18G4),  and  "Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid 
ill  1SG5  "  (3  vols.  1867).  The  leading  idea  of  these  authors  is  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
U  (whether  with  any  other  purpose  or  not)  a  monument  of  matrologioal  standards.  But 
the  pains-taking  measurements  and  scientiflc  authority  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  for 
Scotland  give  his  work  a  value,  which  is  quite  independent  of  his  theory. 

•®  Sir  Henry  James— in  his  valuable  tract  ("  Notes  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ei?ypt 
and  the  Cubits  used  in  its  Design"),  1869,  giving  the  results  of  the  measurcmcntH  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  in  the  winter  of  1868-9 — points  onf,  that 
the  sloBe  of  the  entrance  pasuage  (a  little  over  26°)  is  Just  the  "  angle  of  rest "  iot 
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we  may  venture  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  concurrence 
of  probability  in  favor  of  a  date,  for  the  Fourth  Dynasty  and 
the  Great  Pyramids,  not  exceeding  b.c.  2000.  But  this  is 
hypothesis^  not  chronology. 

The  chronology  of  Scripture,  even  if  thoroughly  establish- 
ed, would  only  aid  u£  with  a  maximum  limit  of  time ;  for  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
epoch  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt. 

BQcta  materials  as  the  Btone  of  the  Pyramids,  and  therefore  the  proper  inclination  for 
enabllDg  the  earcophagne  to  be  easily  moved,  withoat  letting  it  descend  of  itselt 
This  is  jast  as  good  a  " sufficient  reason"  as  the  astronomical  theory,  and  equally  ac- 
connts  for  the  near  agreement  of  the  slope  in  hoth  of  the  passages,  and  in  all  the  chief 
pyramids.    The  exact  slope  in  the  Qreat  Pyramid  is  86*=*  23^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  MIDDLB  MONABCHY  AND  THB  SHEPHBBD  BJNG8. 

§  1  Summary  of  the  Period.  Dynasties  XI.  to  XVIL  Tbe  Thebany  Shepherd,  and 
XaUe  Kingdoms,  i  2.  The  Eleventh  Dynaety,  Infancy  of  the  Theban  Monarchy. 
(  3.  Monaments  of  the  BnerU^e  and  Muntotpe,  Amsnuibs  L  S  4.  Order  of  the 
Sings  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  i  6.  Their  recovery  of  Egypt  and  Sinai.  Mona* 
ments  of  Sesortasen  I.  S  ft.  Ambkiemrs  II.,  killed  by  his  ennuchs.  Arabian  con- 
quests.  {  7.  Sbsobtassn  IIL  Prototype  of  Sbsobtbis.  His  conquests  and  for- 
tresses  in  Ethiopia.  His  deiilcatlon.  State  of  Ethiopia  at  this  time.  His  brick 
pyramid  at  Dashoor.  {  8.  Avbnbmbs  IIL,  builder  of  the  Labyrinth.  S  9.  Tbe 
Lake  Moeris,  as  described  by  Herodotus.  The  natural  lake,  Birket'eUKerAn,  not 
the  Lake  Mcerls.  Discovery  of  the  latter  by  M.  Linant.  i  10.  Use  of  the  Lake 
licBris.  Change  in  the  Nile  by  the  breaking  of  the  rocky  barrier  at  Silsilis.  {  IL 
The  Art  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  6  12.  Sepulchral  grottoes  of  Beni-hassan. 
Scenes  of  life  under  the  Middle  Monarchy.  Great  lords :  their  possessions  and 
Ihnctions.  {  13.  Tomb  of  Ameni:  its  pictures  and  epitaph,  i  14.  First  appear- 
ance of  military  exploits  and  captives.  Group  of  Jebueites,  formerly  taken  from 
the  Family  of  Jacob,  i  16.  The  Thirteenth  {Theban),  and  Fourteenth  lx<AU)  Dy- 
naetiee :  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Shepherd  Kings.  {  16.  The  Htb:- 
SOS,  or  Shepherd  Kings.  Their  story  as  quoted  from  Manetbo  by  Joeepbus.  Ab- 
surdity of  their  identification  with  the  Hebrews,  i  17.  Real  meaning  of  the  nar- 
rative. Race  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  i  18.  Progress  of  the  conquest  Their  re- 
lations to  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt  i  19.  Monumental  Discoveries.  Saltet 
or  SetHxa^pehti  Noubti  their  chief  King.  Worship  of  the  Hittlte  god,  Set,  or  ^SSou- 
t^h.  Indications  of  time  and  place.  Importance  of  Tanis.  Style  of  the  Shep- 
herd Monuments,  i  20.  Adoption  of  Egyptian  customs.  Time  of  Josbph.  i  21. 
Expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  Interesting  contemporary  narrative,  i  22.  RelaUona 
of  Egypt  with  Phosnicia  and  Gree<». 

§  1.  As  a  key  to  the  difficulties  of  tbe  ensuing  period,  it 
may  be  well  to  prefix  the  general  results  which  seem  to  be 
established.  During  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Memphian 
Monarchy,  a  new  kingdom  arose  in  Upper  Egypt;  new,  at 
least,  in  its  extensive  power,  though  perhaps  developed  from 
an  old  local  monarchy  or  viceroyalty.  This  kingdom  is  call- 
ed by  Manetho  IHospolitan  (that  is,  Theban) ;  but  that  capi- 
tal was  only  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  power.  Beginning 
with  the  obscure  Eleventh  Dynasty^  this  monarchy,  in  the 

4* 
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Twelfth  Dynasty^  extended  its  power  over  all  Egypt,  and 
gave  a  presage  of  the  brilliant  period  of  the  New  Theban 
Monarchy  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynasties. 

About  or  just  after  the  time  of  this  dynasty,  nomad  hordes, 
probably  of  Semitic  race  (or  of  Hamite  and  Semitic  inter- 
mingled), who  are  included  under  the  general  name  oi  Hyh- 
808^  or  ShepJierd  King8,  entered  the  Delta  from  the  East, 
whether  in  mere  rapacity  for  the  country's  wealth,  or  press- 
ed forward  by  other  conquerors,  or  invited  by  the  decayed 
princes  of  Lower  Egypt  to  aid  them  against  their  southern 
masters,  or  from  a  combination  of  these  motives.  Becoming 
masters  of  the  lower  country,  and  fixing  their  capital  at  Mem- 
phis— where  they  appear  at  length  to  have  respected  the  re- 
ligion and  adopted  the  usages,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  the 
Egyptians — they  waged  long  wars  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
ThebaXd.  The  Hyksos  were  ultimately  successful;  but  the 
continuity  of  the  Theban  Monarchy  was  never  entirely 
broken.  Sometimes,  as  under  a  part  of  the  Thirteetith  JDyna8' 
ty^  its  kings  took  refuge  in  Ethiopia,  and  used  the  military 
resources  of  that  country  against  the  invaders ;  sometimes 
they  seem  to  have  become  tributary  to  the  Hyksos ;  and  so 
intricate  were  their  relations  that,  in  the  various  copies  of 
Manetho's  Lists,  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties  figure 
both  as  Shepherd  and  Theban. 

At  the  same  time  another  native  dynasty,  the  14th,  sur- 
vived at  Xois,  in  Lower  Egypt,  perhaps  protected  by  the 
Shepherds,  or  even  coalescing  with  them  m  rivalry  against 
Thebes.  At  length,  by  a  great  national  movement,  the  peo- 
ple of  Upper  Egypt  rallied  their  force  under  Amosis  (or 
Aahmes),who  expelled  the  shepherds,  and  reunited  all  Egypt 
under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty^  with  its  capital  at  Thebes.* 

§  2.  A  line  of  deraarkation  is  drawn  by  Manetho,  or  his 
copyists,  at  the  end  of  his  Eleventh  Dynasty : — "  Thus  far 
Manetho  brought  his  first  volume,  altogether  192  kings,  2300 
years,  70  days."  To  this  eleventh  dynasty  he  assigns  16 
Diospolitan  kings  in  43  years,  "  after  whom  Ammenemes," 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  The  monu- 
ments confirm  the  view  that  the  12th  dynasty  sprang  from 
the  11th;  and  the  line  of  deraarkation  is  best  drawn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  as  the  true  commence- 
ment of  the  dominion  of  Upper  Egypt.  Such  a  line  is  justi- 
fied by  the  monuments : — "  When,"  says  M.  Marie tte, "  with 
the  Eleventh  Dynasty  we  see  Egypt  awake  from  her  long 
sleep,  the  old  traditions  are  forgotten.  The  proper  names 
used  in  the  old  families,  the  titles  given  to  the  functionaries, 

1  The  description  of  Thebes  belongs  more  properly  to  the  next  chapter. 
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the  writing  itself,  and  every  thing,  even  to  the  religion,  seems 
to  be  new.  Thinis,  Elephantine,  Memphis,  are  no  longer  the 
chosen  capitals:  it  is  Thebes  which  becomes,  for  the  fir«t 
time,  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  power.  Egypt  is,  besides,  dis- 
possessed of  a  notable  part  of  her  territory,  and  the  authori- 
ty of  the  legitimate  kings  no  longer  extends  beyond  a  limit- 
ed district  of  the  Thebald.  The  study  of  the  monuments 
confirms  these  general  views.  They  are  rude,  primitive, 
sometimes  clumsy ;  and,  from  their  appearance,  we  might 
believe  that  Egypt,  under  the  Eleventh  Dynasty,  was  recom- 
mencing the  period  of  infancy  through  which  it  had  passed 
under  the  Third." 

§  3.  Very  few  monuments,  however,  of  the  Middle  Mon- 
archy are  found  at  Thebes.  Those  of  the  Eleventh  are  chief- 
ly at  Heimonthis,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Twelftli 
are  about  Lake  Mceris  (in  the  FyUm)  and  in  the  rock-hewn 
tombs  of  JBenirhasaan^  opposite  to  Hermopolis  the  Great,  just 
where  the  line  was  afterwards  drawn  between  Upper  and 
Middle  Egypt.  At  Hermonthis  {Erment)^  a  great  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horos,  we  find  the  monuments 
of  several  kings,  all  of  whom  have  the  same  name,  Nentef  or 
Enentef^  except  two,  who  are  called  Mandopt  or  Muntotpj 
from  Mandoo  or  Munty  the  patron  god  of  Hermonthis.'  It 
was  to  Muntotp  L,  probably  the  founder  of  this  dynasty, 
that  the  later  Theban  kings  traced  back  their  origin  ;  for  m 
the  List  of  Rameses  IL  his  name  alone  occurs  between  that 
of  Menes  and  that  of  Aahmes^  the  founder  of  the  18th  dy- 
nasty ;  and  he  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  an  ancestor  on  the 
monuments  of  other  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties. 
On  a  monument  at  Silsilis  we  see  an  JSnentef  doing  homage 
to  Muntotp  L  Muntotp  IL  is  mentioned  on  a  tablet  on  the 
road  to  Kosseir,  with  Amenemes  L,'  whom  he  may  have  es- 
tablished in  the  kingdom  during  his  own  lifetime.  The  Turin 
papyrus  shows  that  Amenemes  was  twice  deposed  by  other 
kings ;  and  several  other  synchronisms,  too  intricate  for  dis- 
cussion here,  confirmed  Manetho's  mention  of  "  Theban  and 
other  kings."  In  the  name  of  Amenemes,  compounded  as  it 
is  oiAmen  or  -4mwn,the  patron  god  of  Thebes,  we  at  length 
see  a  decisive  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  that  city ;  and  his 
name  is  the  earliest  found  upon  its  monuments. 

9  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  refers  these  klnfrs  to  the  Ninth  Dynasty ;  the  title  of 
irhich  (as  well  as  of  the  Tenth),  Heraeleopolxte^  he  supposes  to  be  nn  error  f  )r  Fl^- 
monthiUy  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of  the  Enentrfn  begin  with 
the  hiero£rly])hic  characters  which  constitute  the  title  of  Hercules.  (App.  to  Herod, 
tl.,  rh.  viii.  5  12:  Rawlinson.) 

*  We  n^e  this,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  for  coDvenience  of  pronnncint'on.  The 
h!ero«;lyphic  name  is  read  Amenemhe  or  Amun-^i'he,  Maueiho*s  copyists  spell  it 
Ammenemes. 
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§  4.  In  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  the  name  of  Amenemes  alter- 
nates with  that  of  Osirtasen^  or  (for  the  first  syllable  is  doubt- 
ful) Seaortdsen  or  Seserteseriy  in  which  we  may  trace  the  Se- 
60STRIS  of  the  Greeks,  at  least  as  far  as  the  name  only  is  con- 
cerned/ The  series  of  kings  has  been  made  out  satisfactori- 
ly through  the  correction  of  Manetho's  list  by  the  monuments: 

Manetho.  Monuments, 

1.  Sesonchosis.  1.  Sesortasen  I. 

2.  Ammenemes.  2.  Amenemhe  II. 
8.  Sesostris.  8.  Sesortasen  II. 

4.  Lachares.  4.  Sesortasen  III. 

5.  Ameres.  5.  Amenemhe  III. 

6.  Ammenemes.  6.  Amenemhe  IV. 

7.  Skemiophiis  (his  sister).  7.  Ba-Sebeknofro. 

The  names  are  found  in  their  due  succession,  partly  in  the 
tables  of  Abydos,  and  partly  in  the  Turin  papyrus. 

§  5.  From  the  beginning  of  this  dynasty  the  monarchy  of 
Egypt  has  recovered  its  widest  ancient  limits.'  The  monu- 
ments of  Sesobtasen  I.  (son  of  Amenemes  L)'  are  found,  not 
only  from  the  Delta  to  Syene,  but  upward  in  Nubia  as  far 
as  the  second  cataract,  on  the  tablet  of  Wady-halfa;  while 
his  name,  inscribed  on  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  proves  the  re-con- 
quest of  that  peninsula  and  the  renewed  working  of  its  mines. 
So  far  as  the  monuments  are  concerned,  he  may  claim  to  rank 
as  the  founder  of  TTiebes^  for  his  name  is  seen  on  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  and  on  a  broken  statua 
Sepulchral  tablets  bearing  his  name  are  found  in  the  necrop- 
olis of  Abydos  and  in  that  of  Memphis.  In  Lower  Egypt 
an  obelisk  of  his  is  still  erect  at  Heliopolis,  and  a  fallen  one 
in  the  FyUm  is  the  first  sign  of  the  great  works  of  his  dy- 
nasty in  that  district. 

§  6.  Of  Amenemes  IT.  Manetho  only  says  that  he  was  kill- 
ed by  his  own  eunuchs  f  but  a  monument  of  his  28th  year 
records  his  conquests  over  the  people  of  Pount^  while  its  po- 
sition at  a  watering-place  on  the  road  to  Kosseir  attests  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Arabian  Gulf."  This  monument 
even  indicates  Egyptian  conquests  in  Arabia;  for  "the  Pount^ 
with  whom  the  kings  of  the  1 8th  and  19th  dynasties  were  af- 
terwards at  war,  were  a  northern  race,  being  placed,  on  monu- 
ments at  Soleb  and  elsewhere,  with  the  Asiatic  tribes.     They 

4  Lepsins,  Bnnsen,  etc,  read  the  Se :  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  adheres  to  the  0. 

*  This  fact  seems  to  contradict  the  theory  which  places  the  irmption  of  the  Shep- 
herds at  or  before  this  epoch.  *  Manetho. 

^  Kenrick  translates  euvovxot  literally  "  gmards  of  the  bed-chamber/'  on  the  gronud, 
maintained  by  Wilkinson,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  eonnchs.  On  this  qnesUon  see 
"  Diet  of  the  Bible,"  art.  Eunveh. 

*  There  is  a  tablet  of  Sesortasen  IL  at  the  same  place. 
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itppear  to  have  lived  in  Arabia,  probably  in  the  southern  as 
well  as  northern  part ;  and  their  tribute  at  Thebes,  in  the 
time  of  Thothnies  III.,  consisted  of  ivory,  ebony,  apes,  and 
other  southern  productions;  partly,  perhaps,  obtained  by 
commerce."* 

§  7.  The  next  king,  Sbsortasbn  II.,  was  the  greatest  of 
•this  dynasty.  In  his  8th  year  he  completed  the  conquests 
of  his  two  predecessors  in  Ethiopia,  and  built  the  foi*tress 
of  Semneh^  some  distance  above  the  second  cataract.  Here  a 
temple  was  erected  to  him,  as  a  deified  king,  by  his  descend- 
ant, Thotbmes  IIL,and  he  was  also  worshipped  as  a  god  hy 
Thothmes  IV.  2kt  Amada^  in  lower  Ethiopia;  and  one  vari- 
ation of  his  name  has  the  epithet  good.  These  divine  honors 
were  probably  paid  to  Sesortasen  IL  on  account  of  the  vast 
importance  of  his  Ethiopian  conquests,  in  respect  of  which 
also  he  was  the  prototype  of  the  Greek  S^so&tBiBy  a  person- 
age^  Jwwever^  made  up  of  several  kings  of  different  df/nasties 
and^pochs,^* 

On  these  conquests  Lenormant  observes :  **At  this  epoch 
a  state  extended  beyond  the  First  Cataract  almost  to  the 
extremitv  of  Abyssinia,  which  was  to  Ancient  Egypt  what 


Soudan  is  to  Modem  Egypt ;  this  was  the  Land  of  Cush 
(ITesh)^  or  Ethiopia.  Without  well-defined  limits,  without 
unity  of  organization  or  territory,  Ethiopia  supported  numer- 
ous tribes,  differing  in  origin  and  in  race ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  was  formed  bv  the  Cushites  of  the  race  of  Ham,  who 
had  lately  established  themselves  there  since  the  time  of  the 
Sixth  Egyptian  Dynasty.  These  Cushites  appear  to  have 
been,  under  the  Twelfth  Dynastv,  the  real  enemies  of  Egypt. 
It  was  towards  Ethiopia  that  tne  forces  of  the  nation  were 

•  Sir  O.  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod.  iL  108,  Rawlinson. 

i«  In  the  Liet  of  Manetho^Sesortasen  II.  is  expressly  identified  with  Sesostris,  who 
**  was  esteemed  bj  the  B^^yptians  the  first  after  Osiris."  The  exploits  added  are  evi- 
dently copied  from  Herodotns  by  the  Qreek  editors.  Sesostrls  may  also  inclnde  Se- 
sortasen L,  whose  name  in  Manetho,  SMonehoHa,  seems  even  to  point  backward  to 
Seaochris,  the  eighth  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  and  downward  to  SeaonckU  {She- 
gfionk)  of  the  twenty-second.  The  former  was  a  giant  (Manetho) :  and  snch  both 
Herodotq^  and  Manetho  make  Sesostris.  The  name  SetonehotHs  is  also  foand  in  the 
"  Scholiast  to  ApoUonias  Rhodins  **  (Iv.  2T2),  as  "King  of  all  Egypt  after  Horns,  son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris :  he  conquered  all  Asia  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe :  Herodotns  calls 
him  SeaoatrU.'*  Here  is  a  confhsion  of  the  mythical  age  with  both  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  and  twenty-second  dynasty ;  for  the  wider  conquests  of  Sesostris  anuwer  to 
thi>se  of  Ramese:^  II.  and  his  father  Seti  I.,  who  was  the  son  of  Horns,  the  last  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty;  and  the  true  Sesonchis  (Sheshonk)  was  really  a  great  foreign 
conqueror,  and  inscribed  the  palace  of  Karnak  with  the  representations  of  numerous 
sovereigns  whom  he  had  led  captive.  In  the  same  spirit,  '*  Diccearchus,  whom  the 
Scholiast  appears  to  follow,  ascribes  to  Sesonchosis  the  institntion  of  castes  and  of 
thu  U8e  of  horses  for  riding— a  fresh  illastration  of  the  propensi^  to  refer  the  ori^rin 
of  costonis  lost  in  immemorial  antiquity  to  some  eminent  name.'*— Kenrick's  "An- 
cient Ecrypt,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  On  Sesostris  as  the  representative  of  Barneses  II.,  see 
the  reign  of  that  king,  chap.  vi.  6  & 
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then  turned  ;  against  the  tribes  of  Cush  were  raised,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile  above  the  second  cataract,  the  fortresses  of 
Khum/neh  and  of  Semneh^  which  mark  the  southern  limit  at 
which  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  then  stopped.'"'  The 
testimony  of  an  inscription  at  Semneh,  that  the  frontier  was 
thus  fixed  by  Sesortasen  IL,  accords  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  Sesostris  was  the  only  (he  should  rather 
have  said  the  first)  Egyptian  monarch  that  ever  ruled  over 
Ethiopia.*' 

The  monuments  on  the  Kosseir  road  may  justify  our  repeat- 
ing here  also  the  story  which  the  priests  told  Herodotus,  that 
Sesostris  was  the  first  of  all  who  proceeded  in  a  fleet  of  ships 
of  war  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  along  the  shores  of  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea  {i,  €,,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean)  until  he  finally  reached  a  sea  which  could  not 
be  navigated  by  reason  of  the  shoals."  All  else  that  Herod- 
otus relates  of  Sesostris  seems  to  belong  to  Seti  I.  and  Ra- 
meees  II.,  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  An  evidence  that  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  recovered  the  power  of  the  old  monarchy 
is  the  burial  of  Sesortasen  II.  (or  perhaps  III.)  in  the  pyramid 
of  Dashoo7\  the  southernmost  of  the  Memphian  pyramids, 
remarkable  as  the  first  example  of  a  building  constructed  of 
bricks,  (It  was,  however,  faced  with  stone.)  This  might 
connect  him  with  the  Asychis  of  Herodotus,  the  sage  legis- 
lator, who  left  a  brick  pyramid  as  his  peculiar  monument ; 
but  there  are  several  pyramids  of  brick.** 

§  8.  The  name  of  Amenemes  III.  is  associated  with  his  fa- 
ther's in  the  records  of  their  victories  in  Ethiopia  and  over 
the  negroes,  but  it  shines  with  a  higher  splendor  in  those  of 
art  and  civilization.  The  monuments  have  now  cleared  up 
the  riddle  hidden  in  the  words  of  Manetho:  "Labaris  (or  La- 
cheres),  who  prepared  the  Labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite  nome  " 
(the  Fydm)  "  as  a  tomb  for  himself."  The  false  name,  X«- 
baris^  perpetuated  by  the  copyists  for  the  sake  of  an  etymol- 
ogy of  Labyrinth^  and  written  Lamaris  by  Eusebius,  proba- 
bly conceals  the  MoeHs^  whom  Herodotus  makes  the  greatest 
kins:  after  Menes,  and  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  formsftion  of 
the  great  lake  named  after  him  ;  but,  since  meri  is  the  Egyp- 
tian for  lake^  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  name  of  the  king 

"  Lenormant,  "  Histoire  Ancienne,"  vol.  i.  p.  215.  Besides  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
scription referred  to  in  the  text,  the  water-gates  of  both  fortresses  are  on  the  Egyp- 
tian side  of  the  works.    (Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  102.) 

"  Herod,  ii.  110.    See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Note  on  the  power  of  Egypt  in  Ethiopia. 

*8  Herod,  ii.  102.  "This  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time 
of  Hcrodotns,  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  towards  the  months  of 
the  Indus."— Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  who,  however,  regards  "  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  in 
this  direction  "  (Herodotns  only  speaks  of  a,  voyage)  as  pure  fables. 

i*  Herod,  ii.  136.    See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Note,  in  Bawlinson's  translation. 
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was  invented  from  his  work  of  engineering."  But,  in  fact, 
both  Labaris  of  the  labyrinth^  and  Moeris  of  the  mere,  may 
now  be  disentangled  apd  merged  in  the  historic  name  of 
Amenemhe  III.,  discovered  by  Lepsius  on  the  ruins  of  that 
great  palace,  which  the  Greek  traveller,  bewildered  as  he 
was  led  in  darkness  through  its  countless  halls  and  corri- 
dors, called  a  labyrirUK^*  This  discovery  proves,  what  the 
style  of  the  building  attests,  the  great  mistake  of  Herodotus 
in  assigning  the  edifice  to  the  much  later  age  of  the  Dodec- 
archy.  From  his  own  observation  he  declares  that  the  Pyr- 
amids surpass  description,  and  are  severally  equal  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  Labyrinth 
surpasses  the  Pyramids." 

§  9.  "  Wonderful  as  is  the  Labyrinth,"  Herodotus  goes  on 
to  say, "  the  work  called  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  which  is  close 
by  the  Labyrinth,  is  yet  more  astonishing.*'  And  with  good 
reason ;  for  in  utility  it  excelled  the  Labyrinth  as  much  as 
the  works  on  the  channel  of  the  Nile,  ascribed  to  Menes,  ex- 
celled the  Pyramids.  He  gives  its  circuit  as  60  schoeni,  or 
3600  stadia  (360  geographical  miles),  equal  to  the  entire 
length  of  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast."  Its  longest  direction 
was  from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  depth  60  fathoms. 
*'  It  is  manifestly,"  he  adds, "  an  artificial  excavation,  for  near- 
ly in  the  centre  there  stand  two  pyramids,  rising  to  the 
height  of  60  fathoms  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  beneath,  crowned  each  of  them  with  a  colos- 
sal statue  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Thus  the  whole  height  is 
600  feet "  (which  is  one-fourth  higher  than  the  great  Pyra- 
mid). "The  water  of  the  lake  does  not  come  out  of  the 
ground,  which  is  here  excessively  dry,"  but  is  introduced 
by  a  canal  from  the  Nile.  Tlie  current  sets  for  six  months 
from  the  lake  into  the  river,  and  for  the  next  six  months 
from  the  river  into  the  lake  " — that  is,  evidently,  according 
to  the  rise  and  ebb  of  the  inundation.  Till  very  recently, 
this  account  was  as  great  a  puzzle  as  the  origin  of  the  lake 
itself  was  to  the  ancients. 

In  describing  the  country  of  Egypt,  we  have  mentioned 
the  position  of  the  great  valley,  or  basin,  called  in  the  Ptole- 

iB  The  other  Egyptian  name  of  the  lake,  pi-om  (the  eea),  is  preserved  in  the  modem 
Fiji'm,  the  province  in  which  it  lies. 

1*  This  passage  of  Herodoias  affords  the  earliest  known  example  of  the  nse  of  the 
word  Xa/9i'piv0ov,  hnt  it  is  clearly  not  an  Egyptian  word.  It  is  prohahly  connected 
etymolo^cally  with  \avpa,  an  dlUy, 

»'  Herod,  ii  148.    Comp.  chap.  ix.  S  13.  .  "  Herod,  ii.  149. 

I*  The  manifest  exaggeration  may  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  Hnpposition 
that  the  visit  of  Herodotns  was  at  the  time  of  the  innndation,  when  the  whole  valley 
was  nnder  water,  and  the  natnral  lake  was  united  with  the  artificial  excavation. 

^  The  whole  valley  of  the  l^ile  is  almost  destitute  of  springs :  bat  there  are  some 
in  the  Birket-el'KerAn, 
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maic  age  the  Nome  of  Arsino6,  and  in  modem  times  the 
FyHm.  It  is  formed  by  a  depression  in  the  limestone  plateau 
which  here  intersects  the  valley  of  the  Nile  transversely,  and 
is  inclosed  on  the  north  and  south  by  ridges  of  natural 
rocks.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  sinks  on  the  north-western 
side  ;  and  this  depression  is  filled  up  by  the  lake  called  Birket- 
elrKerdn^  the  water  of  which  is  supplied  partly  by  springs, 
and  partly  by  an  artificial  branch  of  the  Yusuf  canal,  which 
connects  it  with  the  Nile.  This  lake  is  now  30  miles  long 
and  1  broad  ;  its  greatest  depth  is  only  24  feet,  and  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  shallower  from  the  mud  brought  into  it  by 
the  canals.  Its  level  is  inconsistent  with  Herodotus's  ac- 
count of  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  Nile,  the  bed  of  which 
was  then  much  lower.  In  short,  this  natural  lake  (for  such 
it  unquestionably  is)  was  not  the  Lake  Moeris,  which  had  van- 
ished even  in  Pliny's  time.*'  The  site  of  the  artificial  lake 
has  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Linant,  on  the  limestone 
plateau  between  the  JBirket-el-^erCtn  and  the  river,  near  Me- 
dinet-el-Fyiim^  the  ancient  Crocodilopolis.  It  has  long  form- 
ed part  of  the  cultivated  plain  of  the  Fytim,  which  is  still 
irrigated  from  "  a  small  reservoir  at  the  modern  town,  a  very 
humble  imitation  of  the  Lake  Mceris."** 

§  10.  The  function  of  the  ancient  lake,  however,  was  far 
more  extensive ;  it  evidently  formed  a  reservoir  for  regula- 
ting the  inundation  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  recent  discoveries  on  this  point  have  added  a 
strong  argument  for  its  date  to  the  presumption  raised  by 
its  connection  with  the  labyrinth.  In  remote  ages,  the  hills 
which  border  the  valley  of  the  Nile  approached  so  close  to 
one  another  at  some  points,  as  either  to  form  lakes,  or  at  least 
to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  inundation  in  certain  parts,  till 
the  river  forced  its  way  through  the  barrier  of  rocks.  Such 
a  barrier  once  existed  at  Silsilis  {Hadjar  Selseleh),  some  40 
miles  below  the  first  cataract.'*  The  effect  of  this,  in  spread- 
ing the  water  of  the  inundation  over  the  now  barren  plains 
of  Nubia,  is  still  seen  in  ancient  alluvial  deposits,  which 
reach  northward  as  far  as  Silsilis,  and  in  water- worn  rocks 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river.     But  this  is  not 

•»  As  is  proved  by  the  word  fuit.  Plin.  v.  9,  s.  9.  Of  course,  however,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  the  natural  lake  would  have  some  connection  with  the  artiflcial  ba- 
sin, and  would  be  used  as  a  second  reservoir. 

22  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  148,  Rawlinson. 

23  By  a  coincidence  not  nnui;;ual  in  names,  mlsili  is 'the  Arabic  for  a  chain;  and 
there  is  a  tradiiinn  that  a  king  at  one  time  threw  a  chain  across  the  channel,  which 
is  here  only  1095  feet  broad.  Wilkinson  thinks  that  the  ancient  name  represents  the 
Coptic  Oolgel^  an  earthquake^  as  the  supposed  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  or  Oolgolf  al- 
luding to  the  many  channels  of  the  cataracts,  or  to  the  breaking  away  of  the  rocks  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  barrier.    (Appendix  to  Herod,  ii.  chap.  4,  {  4 ;  Rawlinson.). 
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all :  we  can  determine  the  historic  period  within  which  the 
barrier  was  broken  down.  On  the  rocks  at  Semneh,  inacrip- 
tions  of  Amenemes  III.  and  other  kings  of  the  Twelfth  Dy- 
nasty, show  that  the  inundation  then  reached  27  feet  above 
its  present  height ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  foundations 
of  buildings  on  the  old  deposit,  and  the  caves  in  the  rocks 
near  the  Nile,  prove  that  the  lower  level  was  permanently 
established  by  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  What 
period,  then,  could  be  so  suited  for  the  construction  of  the 
Lake  Moaris  as  that  in  which  these  mighty  changes  were  ai- 
fecting  the  regularity  of  the  inundation,  and  what  kings  so 
likely  to  do  the  work  as  those  who  were  then  erecting  gi- 
gantic buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  ?  These 
were  Amenemes  IIL  and  his  successors.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  name  of  this  king  gives  us  only  an  upward 
limit;  and  among  the  inscriptions  at  Semneh,  some  are  now 
said  to  bring  down  the  period  of  the  river's  higher  rise  into 
the  Thirteenth  Dynasty.** 

The  want  of  any  paiticulars  concerning  Amenemes  IV. 
and  his  sister  Skemiophbis  (or  SebeknoJrUy  whom  some  make 
a  king)  is  perhaps  a  sign  that  the  dynasty  was  beginning  to 
Buffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  Shepherds. 

§  11.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  principal  re- 
mains of  art  of  the  12th  dynasty  are  the  two  obelisks  of 
Osirtasen  I.  at  Heliopolis  and  in  the  Fyt^m,  and  some  fine 
fragments  of  colossal  statues ;  among  them  one  of  the  same 
king  found  at  Thebes.  The  style  of  the  sculpture  is  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  the  finest  works  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties. 
The  realistic  freedom  of  the  primitive  school  has  yielded  to 
the  hieratic  canons  which  henceforth  prevail ;  but  traces  of  it 
are  seen  in  the  powerful  rendering  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  distinctive  excellences  of  this  period  are  har- 
mony of  proportions  and  delicacy  of  execution  in  the  most 
refractory  materials.  The  mode  m  which  the  colossal  statues 
were  transported  on  a  sledge  is  represented  in  a  tomb  near 
EJrBerahehr. 

§  12.  In  architecture  we  have  the  remarkable  phenome- 
non of  columns,  which  seem  to  furnish  the  prototype  of 
the  Doric  order.**  This  occurs  in  the  rock-hewn  frontis- 
piece to  the  sepulchral  grottoes  at  Beni-hassan  (the  ancient 
Specs  Artemidos,  Cave  of  Artemis  or  Diana)  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Hermopolis  Magna.'*    Within 

**  We  can  only  Just  allade  to  the  Ingenloas  Bna^geetlon  which  connects  the  cataa- 
trophe  at  Silsills  with  the  seven  years*  plenty  and  seven  years'  famine  in  the  time  of 
J«»8eph.    (See  Piazzi  Smyth,  "  Life  and  Work,"  etc.  vol.  ill.  pp.  410-413.) 

'•  The  prototype  of  the  Ionic  has  been  fonnd  in  Assyria. 

*•  Also  in  a  similar  position  at  KaiaJbtoht  in  Nabia. 
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those  caverns  are  preserved  pictures  of  life  under  the  Middle 
Monarchy,  as  vivid  and  instructive  as  those  of  the  Old  Mon- 
archy which  we  have  seen  in  the  Memphian  tombs: — 
"Egypt  caught  in  the  fact,"  says  Kenan.  "The  actors 
therein  are  still,  in  their  leading  characteristics,  the  same 
people  as  under  the  fourth  dynasty,  or  at  least  their  literal 
descendants.  All  the  occupations,  manners,  or  customs,  rep- 
resented of  old  in  the  tombs  around  the  Great  Pyramid,  are 
represented  in  those  of  Beni-hassan ;  there  are  the  same  toil- 
ing multitude,  the  same  official  system  of  scribes,  overseers, 
and  task-masters,  and  the  same  feasting  according  to  order. 
Something,  indeed,  of  the  gloomy  sameness  is  gone ;  manu- 
factures now  compete  with  agricultural  operations ;  the 
plough  drawn  by  oxen  dispenses  with  many  sheep  treading 
the  seed  into  the  soft  mud  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and 
the  process  of  wine-making,  diversify  the  scenes;  flax  may 
be  traced  through  its  several  stages — men  reaping  it  in  the 
fields,  and  women  weaving  its  fibres  in-doors.  but  there  sits 
the  great  man  still  in  colossal  grandeur  and  unbending  se- 
verity, overlooking  the  busy  hive,  every  one  of  whose  human 
bees  is  Avorking  for  his  benefit.  And  he  still  enjoys  his  field- 
sports  much  as  his  ancestors  did  before  him,  but  with  a  va- 
riation ;  for  now  the  ropes  of  the  clap-nets  are  led  by  jngen- 
ious  devices  to  his  hands,  as  he  sits  far  away  on  an  easy- 
chair,  so  that  he  may  have  the  honor,  by  giving  a  little  pull 
to  the  trigger,  of  appearing  to  have  caught  all  the  birds  him- 
self. Or,  if  his  designs  are  against  four-footed  game,  as  the 
graceful  antelopes  of  the  desert — no  longer  content  with  tak- 
ing them  alive  and  taming  them — he  pursues  them  now  cruel- 
ly, both  tearing  them  with  dogs  and  transfixing  them  with 
long  arrows ;  whence  some  most  touching  pictures  of  a  poor 
gazelle  turning  round  in  pain  to  lick  the  place  where  one 
of  these  darts  is  sticking  in  its  flesh,  and  even  protruding 
through  the  opposite  side  of  its  body ;  or  another  that  has 
fallen  lifeless  on  its  tender  ofi^spring. 

"Very  great  lords  are  still  the  many  chiefs  who  ruled 
over  the  people,  under  the  king  ;  one  of  them  records  his  es- 
tates and  privileges;  first,  the  range  of  the  eastern  desert 
and  its  oasis,  for  his  antelope-hunting ;  and  of  the  hinder  and 
nether  pools  for  his  bird-catching ;  second,  the  land  of  Rao- 
phis,  or  a  track  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fytim,  and  a  sluice  in 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  canal  to  water  it;  third,  the  land  of 
the  Hawk  mountain,  and  another  sluice  from  the  canal  of  the 
Fjtim. ;  fourth,  the  land  of  the  two  streams,  or  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground  between  the  canal  and  the  Nile,  together  with 
a  license  for  enlarging  the  sluices  from  both,  so  as  to  irrigate 
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the  fields  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the  sacred  book  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  asut;  and  the  fifth,  the  land  of  the  hare, 
with  a  permit  to  construct  two  sluices  on  the  Nile.*'  But  this 
chief  is  described  as  holding  honorable  oflices  both  in  church 
and  state ;  being,  first,  the  custos  of  the  divine  stable  of  the 
sacred  bull ;  second,  the  constable  of  the  palace  of  the  King 
Amenernes;  and,  third,  steward  of  the  land-tax  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  of  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt." 

§  13.  Thus  it  is,  as  M.  Renan  observes,  that,  in  these  tombs, 
'*  the  dead  lifts  up  his  voice  and  relates  his  life."  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  two-fold  utterances  is  that 
which  we  both  see  and  read  on  the  tomb  of  another  great 
fnnctionary  of  this  highly-administered  monarchy,  whose 
name  was  Ameni,  On  one  wall  we  see  the  fat  oxen  grazing, 
and  the  sheaves  of  wheat  carried  in  carts  of  the  very  model 
still  used  by  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  and  threshed  out  by  the 
feet  of  oxen ;  on  another  is  depicted  the  navigation  of  the 
Ki'j  ;  the  building  and  lading  of  large  ships ;  the  fashioning 
of  elegant  furniture  from  costly  woods ;  and  the  preparation 
of  garments :  in  a  word,  the  scenes  of  busy  husbandry  and 
navigation,  commerce  and  handicrafts.  These  pictures  are 
interpreted  by  Ameni  himself  in  a  long  inscription.  As  a 
general,  he  made  a  campaign  in  Ethiopia,  and  was  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  caravans,  which  transported  the 
gold  oiJ^el'Atoky  across  the  desert  to  Coptos.  As  the  gov* 
ernor  of  a  province,  he  recites  the  praises  of  his  administra- 
tion : — "All  the  lands  under  me  were  ploughed  and  sown 
from  north  to  south.  Thanks  were  given  to  me  on  behalf 
of  the  royal  house  for  the  tribute  of  fat  cattle  which  I  col- 
lected. Nothing  was  ever  stolen  out  of  my  workshops ;  I 
worked  myself,  and  kept  the  whole  province  at  work.  Never 
was  a  child  afflicted,  never  a  widow  ill-treated  by  me ;  never 
did  I  disturb  the  fisherman,  or  molest  the  shepherd.  Famine 
never  occurred  in  my  time,  nor  did  I  let  any  one  hunger  in 
years  of  short  produce.  I  have  given  equally  to  the  widow 
and  the  married  woman  ;  and  I  have  not  preferred  the  great 
to  the  small  in  the  judgments  I  have  given." 

§  14.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  too,  the  military  demerit  be- 
gins to  appear  upon  the  tombs;  "and  in  vaults  beneath  some 
of  them,  and  not  yet  discovered,  are  deposited  the  mummies 
(so  the  hieroglyphics  tell  us)  of  many  hundred  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  wars  of  King  Sesortosis  against  the  black 
Cushites  in  Nubia.     Prisoners,  moreover,  are  brought  back 

^  All  these  "  water-privilef^es  *'  sr.ggest  the  age  of  the  lake  Mori?. 

«8  Pinzzi  Smyth,  **  Life  and  Work,"  etc.,  vol.  ill.  pp.  403,  *4.  Since  It  is  clear  that  the 
twelfth  dynasty  were  not  "Kings  of  Lower  Egypt"  exclaeively,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  there  were  such  kings  under  their  protection. 
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from  these  campaigns,  and  account  for  the  negro  slaves  now 
occasionally  seen  in  the  great  man's  household  ;  while  under 
previous  dynasties,  we  had  met  with  no  closer  acquaintance 
with  Southern  lands  than  the  unpacking  of  a  box  containing 
elephant's  tusks.  At  the  same  time,  however,  other  person* 
ages  now  appear  on  the  scene,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes 
in  groups ;  men  of  aquiline  features,  brighter  color  than,  and 
different  dress  from,  the  Egyptians;  immigrants  from  Ara- 
bia and  PcUestine,^^^^ 

One  such  picture  at  Beni-hassan  startled  the  world  some 
years  back  by  its  supposed  discovery  of  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
and  his  family/  in  JSgypt,  and  their  presentation  to  PharaoK 
It  is  on  the  tomb  of  a  man  of  the  military  caste  named 
Neoofth;  and  depicts  the  presentation  of  a  procession  of  for- 
eigners to  a  standing  figure,  whom  some  make  the  son  of 
Neoofth,  and  others  the  King  Sesortasen  IL  They  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  royal  scribe,  holdmg  forth  a  scroll  inscribed  with 
the  6th  year  of  Sesortasen  IL,  and  declaring  that  they  are  37 
vanquished  foreigners ;  though  only  12  adults  and  3  children 
are  seen,  all  unbound.  The  king  of  the  strangers  advances, 
bowing  reverently,  and  leading  an  ibex  by  the  horns ;  he 
wears  a  tunic  of  bright  colors  and  elaborate  pattern,  and  car- 
ries a  curved  staff  resembling  that  of  Osiris.  A  man  of  hum- 
bler rank  leads  another  ibex.  Then,  preceded  by  four  armed 
men,  comes  an  ass,  carrying  two  children  in  a  pannier ;  next, 
a  boy  on  foot,  armed  with  a  lance,  precedes  four  females,  who 
are  followed  by  another  ass  with  panniers ;  and  the  proces- 
sion is  closed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  carries  a  lyre  and 
plectrum,  the  other  a  bow  and  club.  Their  light  complexion 
and  aquiline  noses  show  a  Semitic  race  from  a  more  northern 
climate  than  Egypt ;  and  the  gift  of  the  ibex  implies  a  pas- 
toral tribe  from  Arabia  or  Palestine,'®  The  inscription  has 
been  read  by  Mr.  Osburn,  as  a  group  of  37  Jisbusites,  pur- 
chased for  slaves  by  one  of  their  petty  kings,  and  presented 
by  the  chief  Neoofth  to  King  Sesortasen  II.  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  reign,  on  account  of  their  skill  in  preparing  stibium,  a 
black  powder  produced  from  antimony,  and  used  profusely 
througnout  ancient  Egypt  as  a  cosmetic."  It  is  scarcely, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  remind  the  student  of  Scripture  that 
the  Jebu sites,  or  Canaanite  people  of  Jerusalem,  were  a  race 
alien  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs. 

a»  Plazzi  Smyth,  L  c,  p.  405. 

'"  Mr.  Kenrick,  whose  deBcrlptinn  we  follow  in  the  main,  compares  Isaiah  Iz.  7. 
**  The  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  nnto  thee."—**  Ancient  Egypt,*'  voL  ii  p.  169. 

>»  Osbum,  "  Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  the  Bible/*  pp.  88, 39.  The  la- 
bors of  this  painstaking  author  have  not  been  sofflciently  recognized  by  the  Egyptol- 
ogere. 
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§  15.  After  tlie  Twelfth  Dynasty  comes  a  period  of  great 
obscurity,  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Age  of  Egypt,  preced- 
ing the  splendid  dawn  of  the  New  Theban  Monarchy  under 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  At  this  time,  it  is  confessed  on  all 
hands,  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  become  contemporary;  but 
very  different  interpretations  are  given  of  their  names,  locali- 
ties, and  relations  to  each  other. 

The  Thirteenth  Dynasty y  of  60  Diospolitan  kings,  reigned 
453  years,  and  the  Fourteenth  Dynasty^  of  76  XoUe  kings  Tthat 
is,  of  Xols,  in  the  Delta),  reigned  184  years  :'*  this  is  all  we 
learn  from  Manetho,  but  we  iind  numerous  monuments  in 
Ethiopia,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  former  dynasty ;  and  the 
generally-received  view  is  that,  under  the  domination  of  the 
MyksoSy  the  native  Theban  line  took  refuge  in  Ethiopia, 
which  the  preceding  dynasty  had  conquered ;  while  the  rival 
dynasty  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  had  never  abandoned  its 
pretensions,  held  some  local  power  at  Xols,  either  in  defiance, 
or  under  the  protection,  of  the  Hyksos.  But  there  is  another 
opinion,  that  the  earlier  kings  of  the  13th  dynasty  retained 
the  power  of  the  12th  over  all  Egypt;  but  that  the  XoUe 
Dynasty  was  set  up  against  them  in  the  Delta,  and  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos  was  brought  about  by  these  dissen- 
sions. 

It  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  monuments  found 
at  Tanis,  as  well  as  at  Abydos,  of  several  kings  who  all  bear 
the  names  of  Sevekhotep  or  JVb/rehotep,  belong  to  this  dynas- 
ty ;  and  on  the  other,  the  name  Sevekhotep  (Sabaco)^  which 
characterizes  the  Ethiopian  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty,  is 
pleaded  as  a  sign  of  the  Ethiopian  seat  of  the  13th.''  At  all 
events,  the  principal  monuments  of  this  dynasty  are  in  Ethio- 
pia, where  a  colossus  at  the  island  of  Argo^  in  Dongola,  shows 
that  their  power  reached  far  beyond  the  old  frontier  at  Sem- 
neh,  and  above  the  Third  Cataract ;  and  there  are  no  mon- 
uments whatever  of  the  later  kings,  whose  names  are  only 
known  from  the  royal  lists.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
the  conquest  of  the  Thebaid  by  the  so-called "  Hvksos "  or 
"Shepherd  Kings"  was  completed  in  the  coui-se  of  the  13th 
dynasty,  if  not  at  its  beginning.     Of  the  XoSte  kings  we 

**  Or 484 yean :  the  Armenian  "Chronicle"  of  Biuebiiis  has  484;  evidently  making 
the  13th  and  14th  DjmastieB  nearly  contemporary. 

*'  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  tlnds  in  the  8abaeo9  of  the  18th  dynasty  the  "18  Ethiopi- 
an kings  "  of  the  list  which  the  priests  read  to  Herodotus  (Herod,  ii.  100 :  see  note  by 
O.  W.  in  Rawlinson).  He  also  makes  their  flight  into  Bthiopla  the  origin  of  Mane- 
tho*8  story  of  the  similar  flight  of  Amenophis  IIT.  of  the  Eisrhteenth  Dynasty.  The 
coluasns  of  that  king,  in  rose-colored  granite,  now  in  the  Ltmvre,  is  referred  by  some 
Es7ptian  antiqnaries,  fK>m  its  style,  to  the  13th  dynasty,  and  snppof»ed  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Ameuophia  as  his  own.  Sach  appropriations  arc  not  nucommon  in  all 
ages. 
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have  no  monuments  whatever ;  and  even  the  locality  of  Xoia 
is  uncertain." 

§  16.  The  great  catastrophe  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
brought  about  by  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  is  related  in  one 
of  the  few  extant  fragments  of  the  Jaistory  of  Manetho,  a 
fragment  preserved  by  the  strange  ambition  of  the  Jewish 
historian,  Joseph  us,  to  glorify  his  nation  by  identifying  the 
conquering  hordes,  whom  the  Egyptians  at  length  expelled, 
with  the  chosen  people  who  were  led  forth  in  triumph  by 
the  power  of  God  and  the  hand  of  Moses !  It  is  the  answer 
of  Josephus  to  the  taunt  of  his  antagonist  Philo  on  the  mean 
origin  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  narrative  of  Manetho  has  evi- 
dently been  tampered  with  in  some  points  to  suit  this  pur- 
pose. As  it  stands,  the  following  is  the  passage  cited  by  Jo- 
sephus from  the  Second  Book  of  Manetho's  "^gyptiaca :"" 
"  We  had  once  a  king  named  TimsBus  (or  Amintimaeus),  un- 
der whom,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  the  Deity  was 
unfavorable  to  us;  and  there  came  unexpectedly, /rom  the 
eastern parts^  a  race  o^  obscure  extraction^  who  boldly  invaded 
the  country  and  easily  took  forcible  possession  of  it  without 
a  battle.  Having  subdued  those  who  commanded  in  it,  they 
proceeded  savagely  to  burn  the  cities,  and  razed  the  temples 
of  the  gods ;  inhumanly  treating  all  the  natives ;  murdering 
some,  and  carrying  the  wives  and  children  of  others  into 
slavery.  In  the  end  they  also  established  one  of  themselves 
as  a  king,  whose  name  was  SaUxtis  (Saites  in  the  list)  ;  and  Jie 
took  up  his  abode  at  Memphis^  exacting  tribute  from  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  counti*y^  and  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
most  suitable  places.  He  especially  strengthened  the  parts 
towards  the  east,  foreseeing  that  on  the  part  o^XXa^i  Assyrians^ 
who  were  then  powerful^  there  would  be  a  desire  to  invarle 
their  kingdom.  Finding,  therefoi'e,  in  the  Sethroite  nome  u 
city  very  conveniently  placed,  lying  eastward  of  the  Bubas- 
tic  river,  and  called  from  some  old  religious  reason  Avaris 
(or  Abaris),  he  built  it  up  and  made  it  very  strong  with 
walls,  settling  there  also  a  great  number  ot  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  240,000  men,  for  a  guard.  Hither 
he  used  to  come  in  the  summer  season,  partly  to  distribute 
the  rations  of  corn  aiiji  pay  the  troops,  partly  to  exercise 
them  carefully  by  musters  and  reviews,  in  order  to  inspire  fear 

^  Champollion  placed  it  at  Sakkra  or  SakhOy  the  Arabic  eynonyin  of  the  Coptic 
Xeo8  and  the  old  Egyptian  Skhoo :  its  position,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Seben- 
uytic  and  Phatnitic  branches  of  the  Nile,  defended  by  the  marshes,  wonld  enable  it 
to  hold  out  long  against  the  Hyksos,  or  to  come  to  terms  by  paying  them  tribute. 
So,  ill  later  times,  Auysis  and  Inarns  long  held  oat  in  the  marshes  against  the  Ethi- 
opian and  Persian  masters  of  Eirypt. 

>'  Joseph,  contra  "Apion,"  i.  14.  We  mark  some  of  the  roost  important  points  ia 
italics.    The  translation  is,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Keurick's. 
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into  foreign  nations."  After  enumerating  the  five  successors 
ofthis  first  king,  he  proceeds  :  "  Their  whole  station  was  called 
Hyksos,  that  is,  Shepherd  Kings ;  for  Hyk  in  the  sacred 
language  denotes  Kitig^  and  Sos  is  a  shepherd  in  the  com- 
mon dialect."  The  before-named  kings,  he  says,  and  their 
descendanU^  were  masters  of  Egypt  for  611  years.  After 
this,  he  says  that  a  revolt  o^the  kings  of  the  Thebaid  and  the 
rest  of  Egypt  took  place  against  the  Shepherds,  and  a  great 
and  prolonged  war  was  carried  on  with  them.  Under  a  king 
whose  name  was  Misphragmuthosis^'^  he  says  that  the  Shep- 
herds were  expelled  by  him  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  after  a 
defeat,  and  shut  up  in  a  place  having  a  circuit  of  10,000 
ariirae.  This  place  was  called  Avaris,  Manetho  says  that 
the  Shepherds  surrounded  it  entirely  with  a  large  and  strong 
wall,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  secure  deposit  for  all 
their  possessions  and  all  their  plunder.  Thuthmosis,  the  son 
of  Misphragmuthosis,  endeavored  to  take  the  place  by  siege, 
attacking  the  walls  with  480,000  men.  Despairing  ot  taking 
it  by  siege,  he  made  a  treaty  with  them,  that  they  should 
leave  Egypt,  and  withdraw  without  injury  whithersoever 
they  pleased ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  agreement,  they  with- 
drew from  Egypt,  with  all  their  families  and  possessions,  to 
the  number  of  not  fewer  than  240,000,  and  traversed  the  des- 
ert into  Syria.  Fearing  the  power  of  the  Assyrians^  who 
were  at  thai,  time  inasters  of  Asia,  they  bttilt  a  city  in  that 
which  is  now  called  Judcea^  which  should  sufiice  for  so  many 
myriads  of  men,  and  called  it  Jerusalem.'''* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  words  quoted  from  Mane- 
tho, there  is  nothing  to  identify,  or  even  to  connect,  the 
Hyksos  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  words  "our  forefathers" 
are  put  in  by  Josephus.  They  come,  indeed,  from  the  East, 
and  they  retreat  into  Palestme;  but  every  other  circum- 
stance of  their  entrance  into  Egypt,  their  conduct  and  condi- 

**  Josephns  here  interpolates  a  stntemeiitf  which  he  prei?ently  repents,  from  anoth- 
er copy,  or  another  book,  of  Mnnetho,  evidently  to  get  rid  of  the  objection,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  not  king%^  bat  aUivw.  He  says  that  Hyk  or  flaJk,  with  the  aspirate, 
roeaus  Captives,  and  so  Hyksoa  is  oaptiveshepherda ;  adding,  "And  he,  (Manetho) 
says  rightly ;  for  the  keeping  of  sheep  was  the  ancient  habit  of  onr  forefathers ;  and 
they  were  not  annatarally  described  ascopttvM  by  the  Egyptians,  since  onr  forefather 
Joseph  declares  himself  to  the  King  of  the  Egyptians  to  be  a  captive."  As  to  the 
true  meaning,  Wilkinson  says  that  hyk  is  the  common  title,  signifying  king  or  rvler^ 
given  even  to  the  Pharaohs  on  the  monnments,  and  nhw  signifies  shepherd.  Bat  8ha>- 
so  means  Art^  and  hpk  seems  cognate  to  sheUe;  so  that  the  name  may  perhaps  sig* 
nify  Arah  kings  or  sheiks.  This  view  becomes  more  probable  if,  as  some  say,  fiaJt  de- 
notes, on  the  monnments,  the  chiefs  of  Semitic  tribes.  The  invaders  are  designated 
on  the  monnments  Meria  or  Amtif  i.  e,  shepherds  (ifoxeUj*'  and  Aadu^  *^detestM.*^ 

"  This  name,  which  occnrs  ngain  in  the  list  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  seems  to  be 
for  Miphra  ThmithmosiSy  i.  e.  *'  Thothmes  beloved  of  Phra  (or  Ra)."  The  true  founder 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  was  not  t\  Thothmes  bnt  Amaais;  bat,  as  the  tror  imw  long^ 
i'fwtmca  I.  (the  third  king)  may  hava  fluished  it. 
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tion  there,  and  their  final  retreat,  is  totally  opposite  to  the 
true  biblical  history  of  "Israel  in  Egypt."  Even  the  start- 
ling mention  of  Jerusaleni  is  an  argument  against  the  identi- 
ty, for  that  city  belonged  to  the  Canaanite  Jebusites  for  some 
time  after  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land. 

§  1 7.  The  only  likeness  of  the  Hyksos  to  the  Hebrews  is 
their  occupation  as  shepherds,  and  (probably)  their  Semitic 
race.  They  were  a  nomad  pastoral  horde,  like  those  which 
have  ever  been  descending  upon  the  rich  settled  countries  of 
the  East  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  They  ravage  all  before 
them,  with  religious  hatred,  as  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  and  the  demolished  monuments  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty at  Thebes ;"  and  they  collect  their  plunder  into  a  great 
fortified  city.  That  fortress,  moreover,  is  established  near 
the  eastern  frontier,  against  the  constantly  threatened  at- 
tacks of  a  powerful  enemy,  who  is  expressly  named.  That 
enemy,  ^««yWa,  is  the  master  of  Asia^  both  when  the  shep- 
herds enter  Egypt  and  when  they  depart ;  and  the  inference 
seems  almost  irresistible  that,  as  most  great  movements  of 
nomad  tribes  are  due  to  pressure  from  behind,  the  Shepherd 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  due  to  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. But  which  Assyrian  empire  ?  for  the  term  Assyrian^ 
m  Greek  writers,  includes  the  old  obscure  Chalda&an  mon- 
archy, and  the  Assyrian  properly  so  called.  An  answer  to 
this  question  has  been  sought  m  the  name  Phoenician^*  which 
is  applied  in  the  List  of  Manetho  to  the  same  kings  who  are 
enumerated  in  his  text,  as  quoted  by  Josephus ;  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hyksos  into  Egypt  has  been  connected  with 
that  great  Phoenician  migration  of  which  we  have  to  speak 
in  its  proper  place.  The  latest  view  derived  from  recent 
monumental  discoveries  is  that  the  Hamite  Canaanites,  who 
had  recently  entered  the  land  of  Canaan"  as  a  part  of  the 
great  migration  referred  to,  pressed  forward  into  Egypt  at 
the  head  of  a  mixed  horde  of  nomads,  of  whom  the  chief 
tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  Kheta  so  often  named  on  the 
Theban  monuments,  the  JSittites  of  the  Bible. 

§  18.  Entering  the  country  from  the  side  of  Arabia  and 
Palestine,  they  first  subdued  Lower  Egypt,  and  fixed  their 
capital  at  Memphis.  The  statement,  that  this  was  effected 
without  a  hattlCy  is  best  explained  by  a  confederacy  with  the 
native  powers  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  had  risen  against  the 

■8  Of  all  the  temples  prior  to  this  time,  but  one  is  left  standing. 

3*  Bat  it  is  possiblei  that  the  name  may  be  only  used  in  its  Greek  meaning  of  red, 
as  opposed  to  the  swarthy  Egyptians. 

40  ct  rpj^^  Canaanite  was  then  (already,  recently)  in  the  land."  Genesis,  xil.  6. 
Among  the  synchronisms  now  generally  received  is  that  of  Abraham  with  the  time  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 
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Theban  Dynasty.**  The  latter  was  unable  to  Resist  the  co- 
alition of  its  enemies,  and  the  Shepherd  King  who  consoli- 
dated the  power  of  his  dynasty  received  tribute  from  Upper 
as  well  as  Lower  Egypt.  But,  when  we.  come  to  details,  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  relations  between  the  several  parties 
may  be  judged  from  Manetho's  lists  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  dynasties,  which  fall  within  the  period  of  the  Hyksos.  A 
comparison  of  the  ordinary  text  (of  Africanns  and  Syncellus) 
with  that  of  Eusebius  gives  the  fallowiqg  curious  results : 

Ordinary  Text  Yeiira. 

15th  Dynasty Of  Shepherds :  6  foreign  Pbceniciau  Kings MS 

16th  Dynasty SO  other  Shepherd  Kings ^ 618 

17th  Dynasty 43  other  Shepherd  Kings  and  43  Theban  Diospolltes. 

Together  tliey  reigned 161 

Bitsebius,  Tears. 

15th  Dynasty Dlospolitftn  Kings S80 

ICth  Dynasty STheban  Kings » 190 

ITth  Dynasty Foreign  Phoenician  Shepherd  ^ings 103 

Moreover,  the  names  and  remarks  given  in  the  16th  dy- 
nasty of  the  ordinary  text  are  the  same  (as  far  as  they  go) 
as  those  of  the  17th  in  Eusebius,  whom  8yucellus  censures 
for  the  transposition.^'  Of  the  other  dynasties  no  names  are 
given  ;  and  the  exact  correspondence  of  "43  Shepherd  Kings," 
and  "  43  Theban  Diospolites,"  in  the  same  dynasty,  is  mani- 
festly artificial.  Thus  much, however,  we  may  safely  infer: 
that  the  continuity  of  the  Theban  Monarchy  was  never  en- 
tirely broken  during  the  Shepherd  rule,  thongh  it  was  proba- 
bly reduced  to  a  tributary  condition  in  Upper  Egypt,  while 
Lower  and  Middle  Egypt  were  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  Kings 
in  person. 

§  19.  It  is  only  of  late  that  light  h^s  been  thrown  on  this 

*^  Osbaru  and  some  othera  go  so  Ihr  as  to  reject  a  Shepherd  Kingdvui  altogether; 
making  the  immigrants  the  anxilinry  allies,  and  not  the  concnerors,  of  the  native 
Dynasty  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  which  the  ultimately  victorious  Thebans  fastened,  from 
this  alliance,  the  hatefnl  namq  of  Shepherds,*  Bnt  this  view  can  hardly  be  pressed 
into  consistency  with  Monethoiind  the  mounments. 

*«  The  followhig  coinpaiisou  Is  instrnctive  as  showing  what  distortions  the  lists  of 
Mimefho  have  suffered,  and  conseqaentty  how  little  dependence  lean  be  placed  oA 
them  when  QncoDfirmed  by-  the  monumeuts : 
Shepherd  Kings. 

(MaXXTRO  Ilf  JOSCPHO). 


1.  Sftlatis 19 

2.  Bnon  (?  Anon) 44 

3.  Apachnae S6 

4.  Apophis ei 

6.  Jannas 61 

64  Asses 4d 


1^  Dyn.  0/ Sliepherds,     l    VilhDipt.  cf  Phoen,  Shep. 

(MANrmo's  List).  [  (EcacBius). 


1.  Salter: 10 

2.  Bnon  (?  Anon) 44 

8.  Pachnan  .' 61 

4.  Staan  ................  80 

5.  Archies 49 

6.  Aphobis  €1 


1.  9aUes 1ft 

2.  Bnon  40 

3.  Aphophis 14 

4.  Archies 30 


•  "Every  shepherd  Is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians"  (Gen.  xlvi.  84;  comp. 
xlHL  32),  a  feeling  of  caste,  we  think,  mnch  older  than  the  Shepherd  Kings.  If  de- 
rived ftom  hatred  of  them,  it  wonkl  sorely  not  have  been  felt  &^  thent ;  bnt,  if  older, 
its  being  felt  by  the  Egyptianized  nomads  towards  strangers  whose  actual  oecnpa- 
tion  wab  pnatoral,  is  n  proof  (ns  is  every  port  of  Joseph's  story)  of  their  thorough 
adoptiim  of  Egyptian  ideas  and  usages. 
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period  by  the  monuments;  and  very  important  light  it  is. 
The  first  Shepherd  king,  Saites,  or,  in  Egyptian,  IStt-aa-peldi 
Noubti^  is  mentioned  on  a  tablet  of  Kameses  II.,  found  at 
Tanis,  as  having,  400  years  before,  rebuilt  tlie  city,  and  rear- 
ed in  it  the  temple  of  Set  or  Soutekh,  the  national  god  of  tlie 
Khetas  (Hittites).  This  is  invaluable  testimony  in  respect  to 
timey  place,  ndtionality,  and  rdigion.  The  fabulous  length 
of  the  Shepherd  domination  is  reduced  within  reasonable 
limits  ;**  for,  by  a  very  probable  computation,  400  years  be- 
fore liameses  IL  would  leave  only  about  200  years  for  the 
whole  Shepherd  rule,  and  would  bring  the  date  of  King 
Saites  to  about  the  18th  century." 

Next,  as  to  the  place  The  Avaris  of  the  Shepherds  has 
been  usually  identified  with  Pelusium,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  the  frontier  fort- 
ress of  later  times ;  but  the  discoveries  of  M.  Mariette  have 
proved  it  to  be  Tanis  {Saii),  The  inscription  says  that  the 
Shepherd  King  rebuilt  Tanis ;  Manetho  says  that  the  Shep- 
herds found  Avaris  an  old  town  and  built  up  its  walls ;  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  high  antiquity  ofZoan 
(the  Greek  Tanis  and  the  Coptic  San)  :  at  this  city  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus  held  his  court  when  "  God  wrought  his 
wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan;'*'*^^  and  this  city,  not  Memphis, 
is  the  seat  of  the  dynasty  that  succeeded  the  great  Theban 
Empire  (the  21st),  as  well  as  of  the  23d.  All  these  indica- 
tions point  to  the  elevation  of  Tanis  by  the  Shepherd  Kings 
to  a  rank  above  Memphis,  which  seems  never  to  have  recov- 
ered from  their  devastation.  Now  it  is  also  at  Tanis  that 
we  find  the  chief  monuments  of  the  Shepherd  Kings ;  and 
those  monuments  are  as  thoroughly  Egyptian  as  are  those 
of  the  Ptolemies  of  later  times.  Nay,  their  art  is  finer,  their 
workmanship  more  delicate  and  more  perfect,  than  in  the 
contemporary  monument  of  Thebes;  and  they  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  Egyptian  religion.  It  seems  from  the 
discoveries  made  at  Tanis  that  the  Shepherd  Kings  set  up 
again  the  statues  of  former  ages,  belonging  to  the  temples 
overthrown  in  the  first  violence  of  their  invasion,  only  carv- 
ing their  own  names  upon  them  as  dedicators.  Their  monu- 
ments are  entirely  of  sculpture,  none  of  architecture :  all  yet 
found  are  in  the  museum  at  Cairo.  There  is  a  splendid  group 
in  granite,  representing  two  persons  in  Egyptian  costume,  but 
with  the  thick  beard  and  large  locks  of  hair  foreign  to  Egyp- 
tian use.     There  are  four  spinxes  in  diorite,  bearing  the  name 

*3  This  partlcniar  example  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  general  chronological  ex- 
aggeration of  the  Egyptian  traditions.  <<  See  chapter  vi. 

*A  Psalm  Ixxviii.  43.  On  the  identity  of  Tanis  and  Avaris,  and  the  lueauiug  of  the 
(atter  name,  see  further  in  chap.  vii.  §  2. 
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of  Apepi"  (the  Aphophis  of  Manetho);  but  with  the  lion's 
mane  in  place  of  the  regular  Egyptian  head-dreHS.  In  a 
word,  these  sculptures  represent  the  type  of  a  Semitic  race. 

§  20.  The  monuments  prove  how  completely  the  Shepherd 
Kings  became  true  Pharaohs.  As  is  usual  when  a  wilder 
race  subdues  a  more  civilized  people,  without  exterminating 
them  wholly  or  in  part,  they  and  their  followers  were  assimi- 
lated to  the  conquered  nation.  Though  they  intruded  their 
god,  Set  or  Soutekh  (the  Egyptian  name  of  ^oaQ,  into  the 
Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  built  nis  temple  beside  the  temples 
of  the  old  gods,  they  gave  the  latter  the  supreme  place. 
They  and  their  followers  adopted  the  manners  of  their  new 
country,  mixed  with  some  Semitic  usages. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  in  which  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  depicts  Egypt  under  the  Pharaoh  whom  Joseph 
served.  The  King  and  his  people  are  "  Egyptians,"  both  in 
name  and  customs,  and  yet  they  have  some  characters  of  a 
foreign  race.  Such  are  their  cordial  reception  of  strangers, 
whom  the  Egyptians  hated  and  despised ;  and  the  pure  des- 
potism of  Joseph^s  Pharaoh,  whose  will  is  absolute,  and  who 
reduces  the  Egyptians  to  serfdom,  whereas  the  native  mon- 
archs  were  restrained  by  law,  and  set  a  high  value  on  the  at- 
tachment of  their  subjects.  A  Semitic  ruler  would  be  much 
more  likely  than  a  native  king  to  make  a  Hebrew  slave  prime 
minister,  in  contempt  of  the  objections  which  the  people 
dared  not  utter ;  and  the  policy  of  Joseph  would  be  more 
easily  enforced  on  a  conquered  country. 

And  here  the  contemporary  monuments  reveal  a  most 
striking  coincidence.  The  only  names  of  the  contemporary 
Theban  kings,  as  yet  made  out,  are  those  of  the  last  two  be- 
fore the  founder  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  They  are  7\«- 
aken  and  Kam^  ;  and  the  last  bears  the  title  of  "  nou richer 
of  the  world,"  written  in  the  very  same  form,  Tsaf-en-to^  as 
the  title  (in  Hebrew  Zaphnath)  which  was  conferred  on 
Joseph  by  Pharaoh.*^  Is  this  a  mere  coincidence,  or  did  the 
Theban  king  adopt  the  title  in  rivalry  with  the  Memphian 
government,  or  does  he  assume  the  merit  of  the  policy  which 
he  had  to  administer?  That  policy  would,  at  all  events,  be 
sure  to  aggravate  the  hatred  of  tne  subject  Thebans ;  and 
the  oppression  of  Israel  may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  a  re- 
taliation, when  the  power  was  recovered  by  the  "  King  who 
knew  not  Joseph."  All  these  things,  as  well  as  the  indica- 
tions of  time  and  place  already  pointed  out,  tend  to  confirm 

4«  rpiie  Tnrin  papyrne  has  the  name  of  AtiMib^  which  correppondn  to  the  Anon  of 
Manetho  (an  emendation  for  Bnon),  followed  by  a  name  begiunin?  Ap.  .  .  ,  ,  which 
may  be  Manetbo's  Apaehnas.  *''  Geneiiie  xli.  45. 
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the  express  statement  made  in  a  fragment  of  Manetho,  that 
Joseph  was  brought  into  Egypt  iinckr  the  Shepherd  King 
Aphophis — the  Apepi^  whose  monuments  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  of  this  dynasty.*®  The  invitation  of  Semitic 
settlers  was  a  natural  act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Shep- 
herds, to  strengthen  themselves  against  a  native  rising.  .  On 
this  point  there  is  now  a  general  consent  among  Egyptolo- 
gers ;  and  thus  we  find  what  has  generally  been  esteemed 
the  "Egyptian  darkness"  of  the  country's  early  history, 
emerging  into  the  light  and  life  of  Scripture;  and  in  its  turn 
helping  to  weave  the  fragmentary  allusions  of  Scripture  into 
the  web  of  general  history. 

§  21.  The  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  is  related,  not  only  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Manetho  by  Josephus,  but  in  con- 
temporary Egyptian  records.  An  invaluable  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum  begins  with  a  description  of  the  vassalage 
of  tlic  Theban  Dynasty :  "  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  land 
of  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies ;  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  king  {L  e,  of  the  whole  country)  at  the  time  when 
this  happened.  And  it  was  so,  that  the  king  Tiaaken  was 
only  a  hak  (vassal  prince)  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  enemies 
were  in  Heliopolis,  and  their  chief  Apepi  (Aphophis,  M.)  in 
Avaris."*"  Here,  the  document  tells  us,  Apepi  received  the 
news  of  a  virtual  renunciation  of  subjection  by  the  Theban 
Tiaaken,  who  refused  to  worship  Soutekh,  the  god  to  whom 
Apepi  had  built  "an  everlasting  temple."  To  the  formal 
demand  now  made  by  Apepi,  Tiaaken  sent  a  contemptuous 
rejoinder,  and  both  kings  prepared  for  war.  This  account 
sliows  that  the  Hyksos,  residing  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  occu- 
pied with  the  military  care  of  the  eastern  frontier,  had  allow- 
ed the  native  dynasty  to  consolidate  itself  in  the  Thebaid,  till 
it  had  strength  to  begin  a  religious  revolt. 

Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  says  that  "  the  kings  of 
the  rest  of  Egypt "  joined  those  of  the  Thebaid  in  this  revolt ; 
and  he  agrees  with  the  papyrus  in  representing  the  ensuing 

*^  Mr.  Stnart  Poole, -who,  even  before  the  most  Important  discoveries  from  the 
moiiaments,  argned  convincingly  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd  King, 
Identifies  him  with  Asscb,  the  last  of  the  first  series  of  six  kings  mentioned  in  Jose- 
phns's  extract  from  Manetho,  and  the  Aasa  at  the  monaments.  Bat  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  this  Asm  is  the  same  as  Awesi  In  Manetho's  List  of  the  15th  dynasty  the  sixth 
place  is  occupied  by  Aphobi8^  of  conrse  the  Aphophis  of  the  fragment 

*»  It  will  be  observed  that  the  royal  title  Is  here  withheld  from  the  chief  of  the 
Hyksos :  bat  an  inscription,  comparing  a  new  invasion  in  the  time  of  Menephtha, 
son  of  Rameses  II.,  with  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Shepherds,  uses  some  re- 
markable expressions :—"  Nothing  was  seen  the  like  of  this  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Kingtt  of  Lower  Effifpt,  to?ieti  this  land  qf  Egi/pt  tww  in  f/tetV  power^  and  the  calamity 
lasted,  at  the  time  when  the  Kings  cf  Upper  Egjrpt  had  not  thu  strength  to  remise  the 
/rwet/jrwr*;"— expressions  which  countenance  the  viewthat  the  war  was  as  much  one 
for  the  supremacy  of  Upper  Egypt,  us  for  the  liberation  of  the  whole  country. 
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war  as  long  and  bloody.  It  occupied  the  remainder  of  Tia- 
akun's  time,  the  short  reign  of  his  successor,  Karnes,  and  tlie 
greater  part  of  that  of  Aahmes,  who  brought  it  to  an  end." 
The  soil  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  disputed  foot  by  foot 
between  the  insui'gent  patriots,  animated  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  disciplined  hordes- of  the  Semitic  invaders, 
till  the  latter  were  shut  up  iu  their  great  fortress  of  A  vans. 
We  have  already  quoted  the  account  of  Manetho,in  Josephus, 
how  they  withdrew  from  Egypt,  under  a  convention,  to  the 
number  of  240,000,  and  crossing  the  desert  into  Syria,  built 
Jerusalem." 

It  is  QUO  very  striking  result  of  recent  Egyptian  discoveries, 
that  we  are  able  to  quote,  if  not  exactly  the  dispatch  of  the 
admiral  who  con^manded  Pharaoh's  fleet,  its  equivalent  in 
his  epita;)h.  This  oflioer,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
king,  Aahmes,  says : — "  When  I  was  born  in  the  forti'ess  of 
Ilithyia  [in  Upper  Egypt],  my  father  was  lieutenant  of  the 
late  kinir  Tiaaken.  ...  I  acted  as  lieutenant  in  turn  with 
him  on  board  the  vessel  named  the  Valf^  in  the  time  of  the 
late  King  Aahmes"  ....  I  went  to  the  fleet  of  the  north 
to  fight.  It  was  my  duty  to  accompany  the  sovereign  when 
be  mounted  his  chariot.  They  wei'e  besieging  the  fortress  of 
Tanis,"  and  I  fought  on  my  legs  before  His  Majesty.  This 
is  what  followed  on  board  the  vessel  named  the  JSnthronizor 
tion  of  Mem2yhis.^^  A  naval  battle  was  fought  on  the  Water 
of  Tanis  {Lake  Menzaleh).  .  .  .  The  praise  of  the  king  was 
bestowed  on  me,  and  I  received  a  collar  of  gold  for  my 
bravery.  .  .  •  The  (decisive)  combat  took  place  at  the 
southern  part  of  the  fortress.  .  .  .  They  took  the  fortress 
of  Tanis ;  and  I  carried  off*  a  man  and  two  women,  three  heads 
in  all,  whom  His  Majesty  granted  me  as  slaves."**  This  very 
moderate  booty,  while  it  shows  the  veracity  of  the  narrator, 
seems  to  indicate  the  very  partial  success  of  the  assault,  and 
so  far  confirms  the  account  of  Manetho,  that  the  fortress  was 
evacuated  under  a  capitulation. 

*<*  This  is  Recording  to  the  Egyptinu  ncconntu:  bat  Manetbo  {pp.  Joseph.)  places 
the  eveut  nuder  Miephragmnthosis  aud  his  son  Thnthinosis  (as  crown  prince),  who 
seem  (from  a  comparison  of  the  lists  and  monnments)  to  correspond  to  Thothmes 
III.  and  rv. :  for  the  former  is  probably  for  Mi-phra-TotUhmo9ia  {Tltotmes  beUtved  cf 
Phra).  There  may,  however,  be  a  confiision  between  the  names  of  Aniosis  and 
Tethmosis. 

*^  The  last  statement,  which  looks  like  a  willfnl  gloss  of  the  Jewish  historian,  may 
have  arisen  from  a  conftisiou  between  the  sacred  name  of  Jernsalem  {KodeJih,  i.e. 
holy)  with  the  other  Kadetth,  or  8aered  citify  of  the  Hittites  on  the  Orontei*,  which  is 
ofren  meutioued  in  the  wars  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXtli  dynasties. 

^^  Tlie  ship  was  doubtless  so  named  in  honor  of  Apis. 

*3  This  leaves  little  doabt  of  the  identity  of  Avaris  and  Tanis. 

•*  Perhaps  In  honor  of  the  coronation  of  Aahmes  as  kinjr  of  Lower  E<:ypt. 

**  Prom  the  translation  of  M.  le  Viscomte  de  RongJ-,  in  Lenormanl's  "Uls^toire  An 
Cieune,"  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  whole  mass  of 
the  invaders  were  driven,  with  their  warriors,  from  the  soil 
of  Egypt.  Many  were  permitted  to  remain  as  cultivator 
of  the  lands  on  which  they  had  long  been  settled,  in  a  con- 
dition very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hebrews.  In  fact,  the 
more  the  condition  of  ancient  Egypt  unfolds  itself  to  our  re- 
searches, the  more  clearly  do  we  see  that  the  Delta  was  large- 
ly peopled  (at  all  events  in  the  east)  by  Semitic  races,  form- 
ing a  nationality  distinct  from  that  of  the  true  Egyptians, 
and  becoming  at  last,  under  the  tyrants  of  the  XlXth  dy- 
nasty, the  Poland  of  the  New  Monarchy.  The  descendants 
of  some  of  these  Shemites,  perhaps  of  the  Hyksos  themselves, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  in  the 
strong-limbed  people,  with  long  faces  and  a  grave  expres- 
sion, who  live  at  the  present  day  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
Menzaleh." 

§  22.  This  episode  of  Egyptian  history  has  some  very  in- 
teresting relations  to  other  countries.  "  The  account  given 
by  Apollodorus,*^  that  uEgyptus,  the  son  of  Belus,  brother 
of  Agenor,king  of  Phceuicia,  came  from  Arabia  and  conquer- 
ed Egypt,  unhistorical  as  it  is,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Hvksos,  who  are  called  both  Phoenicians  and 
Arabians,  and  who  settled  in  Palestine  on  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt.  The  connection  of  the  myth  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
Typhon,  with  Phoenicia,  of  the  Tvrian  with  the  Egyptian  Her- 
cules,*® and  generally  of  Phoenician  with  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion, will  be  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Palestine  were  masters  of  Egypt  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  subsequently  returned  to  the  same  country,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  arts,  whi'h 
they  were  the  instruments  of  diffusing  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece.  Phcenicia  has  evidently  been  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween these  countries  and  Egypt^  which  directly  can  have 
exercised  only  a  very  slight  and  transient  influence  upon 
them.'"^' 

»•  It  will  be  finfficient  merely  to  refer  to  the  specniations  of  Dr.  Beke  on  the  Shep- 
herd Kings,  and  on  the  dietinction  which  he  ima&rine?  between  the  Semitic  Mizralm 
of  the  Delta,  and  the  trne  CuaMte  Egifptiana.  (See  Beke's  "Origines  Biblicae,"  and 
the  "  Atheneenm,"  June  12th,  19th,  and  26th,  1869.)  "  Apollod.  ii.  1,  5  3. 

w  Herod,  ii.  4A.  *»  Kenrick,  "Ancient  Egypt,"  voL  IL  pp.  192,  193. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    NEW  THBBAN   MONAECHY. THE   EIGHTEENTH    DYNASTY. 

:  1  A*iinB,Dr  AHieTa.funnderoftfaeThebuillniiirEti]'.  Tbe  XTmib.  ZlXlh,  lud 
XXlh  BjUBslles.  !a.ThetltyufTii.Mi>.  Classlial  nolicBe.  lU  kM«  "d  osi^ 
eharioU.  t  3.  gUeof  Thebee.  lu  eiteQt.  Village  on  iU  elle.  Vegilgcg  nf  ihe 
dtf  and  lU  streets,  f  i.  Remaliis  of  lis  principal  edlllc«a.  Tbe  Necropnils  and 
tiMuba  of  tbe  KlntrB.  Kamak  and  Ltixor.  i  S.  Sonreet  of  tbe  proiperltj  of 
Thebes.  ItB  manarnrlnrei  and  popniiitlim.  The  retigloiiB  capital  of  Egypt  and 
Etbloplo.  i  *.  Tbe  rise.  dBcllae.  and  fall  of  Thebea.  (  T.  Tbe  Eighteenth  Dy- 
maty.  Rapid  revival  of  Egrpt.  Aabiikb.  Hla  KthlopUn  qneea,  and  the  con««- 
qnent  dynaatlc  clalma.  (  S.  Uls  Asiatic  wan.  Peoples  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Ehamra  (Arabs).  Canaanilt*.  Khrta  (Ulttltes]  on  tbe  Oranus.  The  RotmnBu 
and  Aakumln  (Mesopotamia).  Armenia.  (  9.  Amii-uonFor  AmNoniis  L  His 
wars  In  Asia  ai;d  Ethiopia.    Policy  of  Bgypt  to  sobject  etalei,    Tbe  Egyptian  cal- 

bronght  Into  Egypt.  Temple  af  Kamali  begun.  1  11.  Tiiothmis  TL  Ethiopia 
becomes  a  Tlc«royaltj.  Tuothhm  IlL  Reuency  of  H.iiwo.  Her  obelisks  at 
Io™»t  and  other  works.  Conquest  of  ArBhtn  Fellt  Her  name  eraMd  from  her 
nonntnentB.  1  IS.  Tbe  reign  orTHorniiuin.  the  cllmai  or  tbe  power  nf  Egypt 
EiieDl  of  ber  empire,  from  the  Bnphrate)  tn  Abyssinia.  Tbe  "Numerics!  Wsh 
orKamak."  Victory  over  (he  Sydsns  at  AajvMo.  Bnbmisslon  of  Assyria,  t  IB. 
Cimqnest  of  C^cele-Syiia.  Foreign  princes  brought  np  In  Egypt.  Cnnqne't  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.     Armenia  reached.     (  11.  Maritime  power  of  Thulhmes 

III.  Conquests  In  tbe  Medlterranenn.    (  15.  Bis  monuments  In  Ethiopia.    Bi- 

seDIed  on  his  monnments.  t  IT.  Bitlldlngi  of  Ttaolhmes  III.  BrIck-makIng  by 
captltes.    Thirty  vsrlatlnos  of  bla  onroe.     (  IB.  Ahek-botip  U.  and  Tu.rrHMsa 

IV.  Conqoesu  (.nd  raonomenta  of  AnEN-HOTar  III.  Great  slave-hunting  ralda. 
Arrogance  of  bis  tltlex.  i  19.  IdentlHcatlon  of  him  with  the  Mantion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Hlecnlnealon  tbe  plain  of  Thebes.  "Tbe  vocal  Memnon.' 
Solntlon  of  tbe  mystery,  i  V).  Bellgloae  revolullim.  Axitn-botip  IV.  and  the 
"  Stranixer  Kings.'  Sobxeqilent  Kings.  Ahontodiihe  and  H*e.i)i-hibi  ot  Uo- 
BN.    Rettoratlon  at  tbe  gods  of  Egypt.    End  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

§  1.  The   conqueror  of  the    HykBOB,  Aahheb,  A/imes,  or 
Ames  (i.  e.,  the  Moon :  Ames  or  Ammia  in  Manetho),'  was  the 

>  He  Is  Bomeltmes  called  .4iiJtmfi« /..  In  controdtetlnctiunto  ^oAtrm /f.,tbeAnHUfi 
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founder  of  the  New  Theban  Monarchy,  which  raised  Egypt 
to  the  climax  of  her  power  under  the  XVIIIth  dynasty; 
maintained  her  empire  with  splendor,  but  not  without  many 
struggles,  under  the  XlXth ;  and  lost  it  after  some  flashes  of 
dying  glory  (as-  kings  use  the  word)  under  the  XXth  ;  when 
the  supremacy  passed  finally  from  Thebes.  The  monarchy 
lasted,  according  to  Manetho,  nearly  600  yeare;  but  more 
probable  calculations  limit  its  duration  to  about  430  years, 
from  B.C.  1530  to  about  B.c.  1100. 

§  2,  The  seat  of  this  power  was  the  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes  {Qrjfiai),  not  by  any 
perversion,  but  by  one  of  those  curious  cpincidences  which 
are  often  found  in  names  that  have  no  connection.  It  repre- 
sents the  form  AP-T  or  T-AP,  which  is  the  usual  name  of  the 
city  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.''  But  the  resemblance 
of  name  led  to  a  confusion  of  the  legends  relating  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes.  The  fame  of  the  former  city, 
and  of  the  war-chariots  of  its  kings,  was  well-known  to  Ho- 
mer, who  speaks  of."  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  treas^ 
ures  laid  up  in  the  houses;  where  are  a  hundred  gates,  and 
from  each  two  hundred  men  go  forth  with  horses  and  char- 
iots;" that  is,  10,000  chariots, with  two  men  for  each.  The 
numbers  are  of  course  poetical,  but  the  epithet  of  Heoatom' 
jt>«/Zo8.  endured.'' 

All  traces  of  the  city  wall  had  already  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus,  and  the  absence  of  anv  vestisce  of  a  w-all 
goes  fiir  to  show  that  there  never  was  one.*  As  Pliny  de- 
scribes Tliebes  as  "  a  hanging  city,"  built .  upon  arches,  so 
that  &n  army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath  it,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  hihabitants,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  may  have  been  near  the  river-line  arched  buildings  used 
as  barracks,  from  whose  gateways  10,000  war-chariots  may 
have  issued  foi*th, 

2  The  name  is  Ap  or  Ape  (kmd,  i.e.  capital),  with  the  feminine  article  T.  Tapi  waa 
pronounced,  in  the  Memphite  dialect  of  Coptic,  Thaba,  whence  the  Greek  Thehce,  4nd 
the  Latin  TMb»^  as  Pliny  and  Jnvenal  write  it  The  city  was  also  called  JZfa'w,  the 
name  of  its  nomi*^  the  fbnrth  in  order  proceeding  northward  from  the  cataracts :  this 
name  was  applied  in  later  times  to  a  particular  locality  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 
It  had,  besides,  the  sacred  mame  of  P-amen  or  Aviun-ei  (the  abode  of  Amnn),  from  its 
patron  deity,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Jove,  nnder  the  special  title  of 
Zeus  Ammon  (Jupiter  Ammon,  Lat.) ;  and  hence  they  called  the  dry  also  IHoftpoUs 
the  Great,  in  contradistinction  to  DioftpoUs  the  Lesa  near  Al)ydop.  The  Hebrew  name 
of  yo-Amon  (Jer.  xlvi.  2fi :  Nah.  lii.  8),  or  simply  No  (Ezek.  xxx.  14, 16),  has  n  similar 
oriirin,  though  the  force  of  the  No  is  disputed  i  it  is  commonly  interpreted  "  the  por- 
tion of  Amnn."    (See  "  Diet  of  the  Bible,"  arte.  No-Amon  and  TheJm.) 

«  Horn.  "li."  ix.  SSl-J^SS.  "  The  explanation  of  Diodorus  (i.  4fi,  5  T)  that  the  "100 
gMter*"  rof«r  to  Xheprnpyhna  of  the  temples  is  as  decidedly  nnpoetical. 

*  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  h(jlda  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  wall  in 
their  cities.  See  hid  account  of  their  fortifications  in  Rawliusou's  "  Herodotus,"  vol 
11.  p.  257. 
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§  8.  The  site  of  Thebes  seems  marked  by  nalura  for  the 
capita)  city  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  about  25°  40'  of  north  lati- 
tude, the  two  chains  of  hills  which  hem  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  sweep  away  on  both  sides,  and  return  again  on  the 
north,  leaving  a  circular  plain  of  about  ten  miles  in  diameter, 
divided  almost  equally  by  the  river,  and  protected  by  a  nar- 
row entrance  against  a  force  ascending  the  Nile.  In  the 
days  of  its  magnificence,  the  city,  with  its  necropolis,  seems 
to  have  covered  the  whole  plain ;  but  our  earliest  accounts 
date  from  a  thousand  years  after  the  days  of  its  glory,  and 
five  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  it  was  devastated  by 
Cambyses.*  biodorus  gives  it  a  circuit  of  140  stadia  (14  ge- 
ographical miles) ;  and  states  that  some  of  its  private  houses 
were  four  or  five  stories  high.  But  these  houses,  which  were 
chiefiy  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  occupied  a  small  space 
as  compared  with  the  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs,  wnich 
still  remain  to  attest  its  grandeur  and  to  reveal  its  history. 
Strabo,  just  at  the  Christian  era,  writes : — "  Vestiges  of  its 
magnitude  still  exist,  which  extend  80  stadia  (8  geographical 
miles)  in  length.*  .  .  .  The  spot  is  at  pi*esent  occupied  by 
villages." 

And  so  it  is  at  this  day :  the  site  is  marked  by  the  vil- 
lages of  Kamak  and  Iaixot  (or  El-  Uqsor)  on  the  east,  or 
Arabian  side,  and  Kumeh  and  Mediiut'Ahou  on  the  west,  or 
Libyan  side,  of  the  Nile.  The  river  averages  about  half  a 
mile  in  width ;  but  at  the  inundation  it  overflows  the  plain, 
especially  on  the  western  side,  over  a  breadth  of  two  miles 
or  more  :  in  ancient  times  it  may  have  been  embanked,  per- 
haps by  the  arched  constructions  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The 
alluvial  deposit  has,  in  about  32  centuries,  raised  the  surface 
to  the  height  of  seven  feet  round  the  bases  of  the  twin  colossi 
of  Amunoph  III.,  which  stand  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  bed  of  the  low  Nile.  The  four  villages  named  mark  the 
angles  of  a  quadrangle,  measuring  two  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  east  to  west,  which  forms  the  site  of  tho 
present  monumental  city,  and  probably  defines  that  of  tho 
ancient  royal  and  sacred  quarters.  At  these  four  angles  are 
the  ruins  of  four  great  temples,'  each  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  those  facing  it  on  two  sides  by  grand 
avenues  (dromot)  lined  with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  fig- 
ures. Upon  the  western  bank  there  was  an  almost  continu- 
ous line  of  temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 

^  Herodotas  p:iven  no  pnrtlcnlnr  nccnnnt  of  It ;  and  some  critics  even  qn08tlon  blfl 
statement  that  he  visited  the  city.    (Herod,  ii.  8, 9.) 

•  This  f»ive8  a  circuit  much  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Diodonis. 

'  The  stndent  should  bear  In  mind,  when  the  temples",  etc.,  of  Karjiak,  Litosor,  Kur- 
n$ht  and  MediTut-Aboxi  are  referred  to,  that  they  are  all  moDuments  of  Tiirbfo  \\he}f 

5* 
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miles,  from  Kumeh  to  Medinet-Ahou ;  and  Wilkinson  conjec- 
tures that  from  a  point  near  the  latter,  perhaps  in  a  line  of  the 
colossi,  the  "Royal  Street"  ran  down  to  the  nver,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor  on  the  eastern  side. 

§  4.  The  principal  edifices,  which  we  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  mention  for  their  historical  testimony,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  At  the  north-west  corner,  the  Menephtheion^  or  pal- 
ace-temple of  Seti  L  of  the  1 9th  dynasty,  at  the  deserted  vil- 
lage of  Old  Kvrneh  :  (2)  Nearly  a  mile  to  the  south  is  the 
so-called  Memnoniutn  (now  also  called  the  Hameseion),  the 
palace-temple  of  Rameses  IL,  Miamun,"  the  son  of  Seti  I., 
with  its  marvellous  shattered  colossus  of  the  king ;  and, 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  farther  south,  the  twin  colossi  above 
named,  one  of  which  is  the  famed  "  vocal  Memnon."  Far- 
ther south,  at  Medmet'Abou^  are  (8)  A  temple  built  by 
Thothmes  L,  and  (4)  The  magnificent  southern  JiameseioUy 
or  palace-temple  of  Rameses  III.,  of  the  20th  dynasty,  with 
its  splendid  battle-scenes  from  that  king's  history.  (6)  On 
the  same  (west)  side  of  the  river  is  the  vast  Necropolis^  ex- 
cavated to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  in  the  Libyan 
hills,  over  a  length  of  five  miles.  The  extent  of  the  tombs 
may  be  imagined  from  the  example  of  one  of  them,  which 
has  an  area  of  22,217  square  feet.  A  retired  valley  in  the 
mountains,  the  Biban-d-Melook^  "  Gates  of  the  Kings,"  con- 
tains the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  These  tombs,  like  those 
of  Memphis,  preserve  treasures  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
Egypt,  which  explorers  have  only  begun  to  gather  up^^  The 
whole  western  quarter  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  Pathy- 
ris^^  or  the  abode  of  Atur  {Athor)^  the  goddess  who  was  be- 
lieved to  receive  the  sun  in  her  arms  as  he  sank  behind  the 
Libyan  hills.  It  was  divided  into  separate  quarters,  as  the 
Memnoneia^  and  the  Thyndbunum^  where  the  priests  of  Osi- 
ris were  interred. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  monuments  of  Kamak  and  Imxot 
are  far  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  site  of  Karnak  (prob- 
ably the  original  city  of  Amun),  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  quadrangle,  forms  a  city  of  temples.  Its  grandest  edi- 
fice is  a  temple,  covering  a  space  of  nearly  1800  feet  square, 
with  its  courts  and  propylsBa,  the  work  of  nearly  every  age 
of  Egypt  (except  that  of  the  old  Memphian  Monarchy),  from 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty  to  the  Ptolemies.  Here  are  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Thebes,  belonging  to  Sesortasen  I.*" 

8  One  derivation  of  the  Greek  names  Memnon  and  Jtfemnonium  i8  from  this  snmnme 
of  Rameses. 

•  The  Greek  form  of  the  word  \e  Pathros  (comp.  Ipo.  xi.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  xxx.  la- 
18).    The  Pathros  of  Jeremiah  (xliv.  31)  rany  be  another  city  of  Alh')r  in  the  Delta. 

10  Excepting  the  few  fragments  of  a  building  on  the  W.  side,  where  Wilkinson  has 
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§  5.  The  power  and  prosperity  of  Thebes  arose  from  three 
sources — trade,  manufactures,  and  religion.  Its  position  on 
the  Nile,  near  the  great  avenues  through  the  Arabian  hills 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  interior  of  Libya  through  the 
Western  Desert — rendering  it  a  common  entrepot  for  the  In- 
dian trade,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  caravan  trade  with  the 
gold,  ivory,  and  aromatic  districts,  on  the  other — and  its 
comparative  vicinity  to  the  mines  which  intersect  the  lime- 
stone borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  combined  to  make  Thebes  tlie 
greatest  emporium  in  Eastern  Africa,  until  the  foundation 
of  Alexandna  turned  the  stream  of  commerce  into  another 
channel. 

It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufacture — an  im- 
portant fabric  in  a  country  where  a  numerous  priesthood 
was  interdicted  from  the  use  of  woollen  garments."  The 
glass,  pottery,  and  intaglios  of  Thebes  were  in  high  repute ; 
and,  genei-ally,  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  edifices, 
sacred  and  secular,  must  have  attracted  to  the  cit^  a  multi- 
tude of  ailisans,  who  were  employed  in  constructm^,  deco- 
rating, or  repairing  them.  The  priests  alone  and  their  at- 
tendants doubtless  constitute^  an  enormous  population  ;  for, 
as  regarded  Egypt,  and  for  centuries  Ethiopia  also,  Thebes 
stood  in  the  relation  occupied  by  Rome  to  medieval  Chris- 
tendom— it  was  the  sacerdotal  capital  of  all  who  worship- 
ped Ammon,  from  Pelusium  to  Axum^,  and  from  the  Oases 
of  Libya  to  the  Red  Sea. 

§  6.  We  have  seen  that  Thebes  disputed  the  palm  of  an- 
tiquity with  Memphis;  but  its  political  importance  dates 
from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  its  supremacy  from  the 
Eighteenth  to  the  Twentieth.  But  its  continued  importance 
under  the  succeeding  dynasties,  whether  sprung  from  the 
Delta  or  from  Ethiopia,  is  attested  by  their  pictures  and  in- 
scriptions on  its  walls.  The  first  great  blow  that  fell  upon 
it  from  a  foreign  conqueror  was  struck  by  the  Assyrian  As- 
shur-banipal,  and  repeated  more  severely  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;*^  and  "  the  Persian  invader  completed  the  destruction 
that  the  Babylonian  had  begun.  The  hammer  of  Cambyses 
levelled  the  proud  statue  of  Raraeses,  and  his  torch  con- 
sumed the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  of  the  hundred 
gates.  No-Ammon,  the  shrine  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter, 
'  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  and  whose  rampart  was 
the  sea,'  sank  from  its  metropolitan  splendor  to  the  position 
of  a  mere  provincial  town ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spas- 
discovered  the  name  of  Amenemes  I.  The  non-appearance  of  earlier  name$i,  and  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  balldini;,  are  donbtless  due  to  the  ravages 
of  revolution  a[nd  invasion^  and  especially  to  the  IIvk^oK. 

"  Pliu.,  ix.  1,  8. 4.  ^^  See  below,  chap.  vii.  and  viii. 
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modic  efforts  of  tbe  Ptolemies  to  revive  it«  aneieKt  glory," 
became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  ruined  sepulchre  of  the 
empire  it  had  once  imbodied.  It  lies  torday  a  nest  of  Arab 
hovels  amid  crumbling  columns  and  drifting  sands.'"*  But 
on  those  crumbling  &tones,  and  preserved  while  hidden  by 
those  drifting  sands,  are  the  pictorial  scenes  and  the  inscrip- 
tions which  enable  us  to  reproduce  the  history  bf  the  Thebaa 
Monarchy  as  if  from  authentic  books. 

§  7.  With  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  begins  a  continuous 
monumental  history  of  Egypt,  which  reveals  the  confusion 
that  has  been  introduced  into  the  lists  of  Manetho.  For  ex- 
ample, his  copyists  have  tacked  on  the  first  three  kings  of 
the  XlXth  dynasty  to  the  XVIIIth,  and  have  repeated  them 
in  the  XlXth  dynasty..  The  succession  of  kings  determined 
from  the  monuments  is  as  follows :- — (1)  Aahmes  or  Ames  : 
(2)  Amen-hotep  I. :  (3)  ThothmeS  L  :  (4)  Thothmes  II.  and 
the  queen-regent  Hatasoit:  (5)  Thothmes  IIL  :  (6)  Amen- 
hotep  II. :  (V)  Thothmes  IV. :  (8)  Amen-hotep  III. :  (9) 
Amen-hotep  IV. :  (10)  Har-em-hebi,  the  Horus  of  Manetho. 

It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  Egypt  seems  to  have  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  Shepherd  invasion;  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  that  their  conformity  to  Egyptian  mannera 
fostered  the  revival.  Agriculture,  commerce,  iart,  are  all  in 
full  vigor  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  era.  The  perfection 
of  the  jeweller's  art  is  shown  in  the  ornaments  (now  in  the 
Cairo  Museum)  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  on  the  mummy  of 
Queen  Aah-hotep^  the  widow  of  .fiam^  and  mother  ol^Aahnes, 
The  care  of  the  new  king  in  restoring  the  temples  destroyed 
by  the  Hyksos,  especially  at  Memphis  and  Thebes,  is  proved 
by  an  inscription,  of  his  22d  year,  in  the  quarries  of  Jebel 
Mokattem^  opposite  to  Cairo ;  which  also  shows  that  Lower 
Egypt  was  then  under  his  sway.  Aahmes  quelled  a  revolt  in 
Nubia,  and  married  an  Ethiopian  princess,  Nofre-t-ari^  whom 
the  monuments  represent  with  I'egular  Caucasian  features,  but 
a  black  skin.  This  marriage  appears  to  have  been  the  ground 
of  the  claims  raised  by  his  successors  to  the  throne  of  Ethiopia. 

§  8.  On  the  other  side,  Aahmes,  going  to  attack  the  Hyksos 
in  their  new  abodes,  began  those  wars  in  Western  Asia,  which 
his  descendants  carried  on  even  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The 
chief  populations  of  that  region,  with  whom  the  Egyptians 
thus  came  into  contact,  were  the  following :  (l)  The  Arab 
tribes  (called  Shasou  on  the  monuments),  in  the  deserts  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier,  including  the  Midianites  and  Edom- 

»  Its  trade  with  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  was  at  this  time  diverted  to  Coptos  and  Apol« 
linopolis. 
>*  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  in  the  "  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  vol.  iik  p.  1475. 
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itcs  (or  Idumeans),  besides  the  AmalekiteR,  who  were  the 
chief  of  these  tribes.  (2)  Pcdesthie  was  occupied,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  by  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  CanaaniteSy  tinder  their  petty  kings,  who  often  ruled 
over  only  a  single  city-^a  condition  which  made  conquest 
easy,  but  favored  insurrection.  The  great  maritime  plain 
along  the  Mediterranean,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Philis- 
tine confederacy,  was  early  taken  into  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Egyptj  as  the  highway  into  Asia.  (3)  North  of  Ca- 
naan, in  Ccele-Syria  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  was  the 
great  nation  of  ttie  iiTA^^a  or  Hittites,  the  wars  with  whom 
ibrm  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  history  of  the-XIXth  dy- 
nasty. (4)  Eastward  through  the  whole  of  Aram,  as  far  as 
and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  the  great  confederacy  of  the 
Jtot-h-no^  or  Jiot-enrnou^ or  JitUen^yvhose  name  is  constantly 
reappearing  on  the  monuments.  Marked  by  no  well-defined 
territoiy  or  unity  of  race,  it  embraced  all  Mesopotamia,'*  and 
possessed  the  cities  pf  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  where  the  Old 
Chald«ean  monarchy  had  probably  lost  its  strength,  and  the 
Assyrian  empira  had  not  yet  risen.  The  Semitic  Assyrio- 
Chaldaeans,  then  nnder  petty  kings,  seem  to  have  formed  the 
kei-nel  of  the  confederacy,  which,  perhaps,  derived  its  name 
from  Jiesen^  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  Assyria  ;** 
but  it  included  also  all  the  Aramaean  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates.  (5)  The  f^irthest  people  I'eached  by  the  Egyp- 
tian arms  were  the  Japhetic  races  in  the  mountains  of  Arrne- 
jda;  for  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  beyond  the  Caucasus 
seem  to  be  wholly  fabulous. 

§  9.  The  war  in  Asia  was  pursued  by  Amen-hotep  I.  (i.  e. 
Serenity  of  Anmiim)^  the  son  and  successor  of  Aahmes,  who 
is  otherwise  called  Amunoph^  or,  in  Greek,  Amenophis,"  He 
chastised  the  Bedouin  Shasou^  and  made  progress  in  the  re- 
duction of  Palestine.  In  dealing  with  the  petty  principali- 
ties of  Asia,  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  the  same 
that  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
as  well  as  by  the  Turks  to  this  day.  The  little  royalties  were 
rendered  tributary  without  being  suppressed.  So  long  as 
his  sovereignty  was  acknowledged,  the  tribute  paid,  and  the 
military  contingents  furnished,  the  Pharaoh  viewed  the  quar- 
rels of  the  petty  princes  rather  as  a  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  power.  The  wars  of  this  king  in  Ethiopia  are 
attested  by  a  passage  of  the  above-quoted  inscription  of  the 
manner  Aahmes: — "I  conducted  the  ship  of  King  Amen-ho- 

**  The  name  Naharain  (two  rivers)  \b  fonnd  on  the  monumeTiUi,  and  Beems  identical 
with  the  Aram-Aaftaraim  of  the  Bible.  >*  See  Gencitis  z.  12. 

>7  CftebiOfif  whom  Manetho  places  second  hx  the  dynasty,  is  not  named  on  the 
monnments. 
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tep,  when  he  made  an  expedition  against  Ethiopia  to  enlarge 
the  bouijdaries  of  Egypt.  The  king  took  the  mountain-chief 
prisoner  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors." 

From  a  sepulchral  box  and  a  mummy-case  bearing  this 
king's  name,  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  had  alivady 
adopted  the  five  intercalary  days  to  complete  the  year  of 
365  days,  as  well  as  the  division  of  day  and  night  into  12 
hours  each.  His  name  is  also  found  on  arches  of  crude  brick 
at  Thebes.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  these  in- 
ventions had  been  made  long  before  the  time  at  which  these 
proofs  occur."    Amenophis  was  deified  after  his  death. 

§  10.  Thothmes  !.*•  has  left  the  proof  of  his  progress  in 
Ethiopia  by  an  inscription,  belonging  to  his  second  year,  on 
the  rocks  opposite  to  the  IsU  of  Tonibos^  recording  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Nahsi^  or  Negroes.  But  his  great  exploits 
were  in  Asia.  Having  finished  the  conquest  of  the  Cauaan- 
ites,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Rotennou^  near  Damas- 
cus, and  pressed  on  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
Carchemish.'*^  Tablets  commemorating  his  passage  were  set 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  of  the  Upper  Nile; 
and  the  same  mariner,  who  has  been  twice  cited,  records  his 
service  under  Thothmes  I.  when  he  captured  21  men,  a  horse^ 
and  a  chariot  in  the  land  of  Ndharain,  This  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  horse  (under  its  Semitic  name  of  StJis)  in  the 
Egyptian  records ;  and  henceforth  we  find  the  Theban  kings 
using  war-chariots;  but  the  chariots  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  af- 
ford a  proof  that  the  horse  and  the  war-chariot  had  already 
been  introduced  by  the  Hyksos.  Thothmes  I.  also  leads  the 
way  in  the  great  architectural  works  which  distinguished 
this  and  the  following  dynasties.  He  seems  to  have  begun 
the  great  palace  of  Karnak,  in  the  central  court  of  which 
stood  two  obelisks  bearing  his  name.  One  of  these  records 
a  victory  over  the  nation  of  the  Nine  Bows^  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Libyans. 

§  11.  The  final  submission  of  Ethiopia  is  all  that  marks 
the  reign  of  Thothmes  II.  We  now  first  find,  on  the  rocks 
of  Syene,  the  title  of"  Royal  Son  of  Cush,"  which  appears  to 
denote  a  viceroy  of  Ethiopia,  of  the  royal  blood. 

"  Wilkinson's  "  App.  to  Herod,  book  ii.,"  in  RawUnson's  "  Herod."  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

*•  The  name  Is  also  written  Thotithm&i  and  ThoutmeSj  and,  by  Manetho,  Thoutmosia. 
It  is  derived  from  Tkoth  (the  Egyptian  Hermes\  the  god  of  letters  and  of  the  moon. 

30  This  city,  so  often  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  also  in  the  Bible, 
as  a  chief  key  to  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  is  usually  identified  with  the  classical  CTr- 
-eemum  (Karkisia)  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  (Kfiabur)  with  the  Euphrates;  but 
some  place  it,  on  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  much  higher  up  the  river, 
at  or  near  the  site  of  the  la'^er  Mahog  or  Hierapolis.  The  word  means  the  fort  of 
Che7n,oHhy  the  well-known  deity  of  the  Moabites.  At  about  B.a  1000  it  was  in  the  po* 
seiiisiuu  of  the  Hittites.  ' 


^     THOTHMES  III.— HATASOU.  IH 

After  a  very  short  reign,  Thothmes  II.  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Tuothmes  III.,  who  was  still  a  child.  His  eldest 
sister,  Hatasou  (also  called  NemtrAmen),  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  large  share  in  the  government  during  the  preced- 
ing reign,  now  assumed  the  full  style  and  functions  of  royal- 
ty for  seventeen  years.  She  has  left  a  monument  of  her  splen- 
dor in  the  two  great  obelisks  in  the  central  court  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Kariiak,  one  of  which  is  still  erect.  It  is  of  rose-color- 
ed granite,  90  feet  high,  and  carved  with  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics of  such  fine  and  free  workmanship  that,  as  Kosellini 
says,  "  every  figure  seems-  rather  to  have  been  impressed 
with  a  seal  than  graven  with  a  chisel.^'  From  the  inscription 
on  the  base  we  learn  that  the  obelisk  was  a  monument  to 
her  father,  Thothmes  L,  that  seven  months  were  occupied  in 
cutting  it  out  from  the  rocks  at  Syene  and  transporting  it 
to  Thebes,  and  that  the  pyramidion  on  its  summit  was  made 
of  gold  taken  from  enemies. 

On  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Deir-elrBahari^  at  Thebes, 
Hatasou  has  recorded,  in  splendid  reliefs,  her  conquest  of 
Pount^  or  Arabia  Felix.  Her  name  has  been  cut  out  of  many 
of  her  monuments,  probably  to  brand  her  royal  style  as  an 
usurpation.  Her  power  seems  to  have  lasted  till  her  death, 
even  after  the  young  king  attained  his  majority,  for  her  name 
is  found  on  an  inscription  at  Wady  Magharah  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IIL,  whose  first  mili- 
tary expedition  was  made  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

§  12.  It  is  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  not  that  of  Rameses 
IL,  that  forms  the  true  climax  of  the  power  of  Egypt,  who 
now  boasted  that "  she  fixed  her  frontiers  where  she  would.'' 
She  now  attained  a  real  Empire,  embracing  on  the  south 
Abyssinia,  Soudan,  and  Nubia ;  on  the  west  a  part  of  Libya  ; 
on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  Yemien  ;  and  on  the 
north  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Irak-Araby  to  the  mount- 
ains of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan ;  and  her  internal  organiza- 
tion was  never  more  complete.  On  the  greatest  of  his  arch- 
itectural works,  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  Thothmes  has  left  the 
record  of  his  chief  exploits  in  a  magnificent  bas-relief,  which 
is  known,  from  its  statistics  of  booty  and  of  prisoners,  as  the 
"  Numerical  Wall  of  Karnak,"  or  the  "Annals  of  Thothmes 
IH"'^ 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  king's  reign,  probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  Hatasou,  the  Rotennou  had  refused  to 
pay  tribute  and  had  stirred  up  an  insurrection  in  Canaan. 
Gaza,  one  of  the  few  strong  places  left,  was  chosen  by 
Thothmes  as  his  base  of  operations.     Here,  in  the  following 

*^  The  moderation  of  many  of  these  numbers  g^ves  a  Btrong  presumption  of  veracity. 
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spring,  he  learnpd  that  the  confederated  Synans  and  Canaan- 
ites,  under  the  King  of  Kadesh  (on  tlie  Orontes),  had  posted 
themselves  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  Rejecting  more  cau- 
tious counsels,  be  inaixjhed  straight  against  them,  and  gained 
a  decisive  victory  on  the  field  of  battle  where  Necho,  long 
afterwards,,  slew  J osiah.  No  less  than  2132  horses  and  914 
war-chariots  were  the  prize. of  the  victory,  though  the  enemy 
lost  only  83  killed  and  340  prisoners.  Perhaps  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  saved  the  fugitives,  Megidao,  where  the 
hostile  chiefs  had  taken  refuge,  wais  soon  I'eduoed  by  famine, 
and  Thothraes  marched  in  triumph  to  the  Euphrates. 

Returning  the  next  year,  he  crossed  the  river  at  Carche- 
mish,  where  he  built  a  fortress,  and  the  Rotennoti  submitted 
without  a  battle.  Among  the  kings  who  paid  tribute  were 
those  of  Resen  and  of  Asshur,  or  Elassar  {Kalah^Shergat). 
It  should  here  be  remembered  that,  accoiding  to  the  custom 
of  those  days,  chiefs  "  often  agreed  to  make  this  acknowledge 
ment  of  their  defeat  without  yielding  up  their  country  to  the 
victorious  enemy  as  a  conquered  province ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  coimtry  may  have  been  called  conquered  (by  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  or  others),  when  in  fact  a  victory  had 
only  been  gained  over  its  army;  perhaps  even  when  that 
army  was  beyond  its  own  frontier."" 

§  13.  Four  years  of  peace  were  followed  in  thie  29th  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  by  the  conquest  of  Coele-Syria,  whose 
people  are  seen  bringing  their  tribute  of  wine,  wheat,  cattle, 
honey,  and  iron.  Aradus,  which  was  taken  in  this  campaign, 
had  to  be  retaken  in  the  following  year,  when  also  Kadesh, 
on  the  Orontes,  fell  for  the  first  time  before  the  arms  of 
Egypt."  The  Assyrian  princes  beyond  the  Euphrates  now 
renewed  their  submission^  giving  their  sons  and  brothers  as 
hostages  to  be  brought  up  in  Egypt,  and  agreeing  that,  in 
case  of  death,  their  successor .  should  be  appointed  by  Pha- 
raoh, doubtless  from  the  Ecryptianized  princes.  This  cam- 
paign in  his  30tb  year  is  called  his  sixth  expedition. 

In  his  31  at  year  Thothmes  repaired  in  person  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  receive  tribute ;  and  in  his  33d  he  appears  to  have 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  country,  for  the  inscription 
says  that  "  he  stopped  at  Nineveh  {Ninieu),  where  he  set 
up  his  stela  in  Nahara'in,  having  enlarged  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt."  Singar  and  Babylon  also  are  represented  as  be- 
longing to  his  empire ;  and,  in  Syria  beyond  the  Jordan, 
Ileshbon  and  Rabbath-Ammon  appear  first  as  tributaries. 
Currying  on  his  conquests  to  their  farthest  limits,  he  received 

«2  WnkinBmi*8  "  App.  to  Herod.  H.,"  in  Rawlinson's  "Herod."  ii.  p.  357. 
39  The  ruins  of  this  city  exist  a  little  above  Emcsa. 
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tribute  from  the  Remenen^  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  j^eo- . 
pie  of  Ai'menia,  "whew,"  says  a  hieroglyphic  inscription^ 
"heaven  rests  upon  its  four  pillare." 

§  14.  Meanwhile  the  maritime  power  of  Thothmes  III. 
gave  a  promise  of  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
Kgypt  was  not  .however  destined  to  acquire.  As  in  later 
agietn,  her  fleet. M'as  manned  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  seem  to 
have  submitted  to. Thothmes  on  favorable  terms,  and  (ex- 
cept some  cities,  as  Ai'adus)  remained  for  ages  the  faithful 
allies  of  Egypt.  A  monumental  stela,  discovei*ed  at  Thebes 
by  M.  Mariette,  and  .trans^ate^  by  M.  de  Koiig6,  describes, 
in  a  Biblical  style  of  poetry,  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  Crete, 
and  the  southern  isles  of  the  ^gean,  the  neighboring  shores 
of  Asia  Minor  atid  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy.  It  has  even  been  conjectured,  from  tlie 
mention  of  the  Asi  among  the  northern  nations  who  paid 
tribute  to  the  fleet  of  Thothmes,  that  his  maritime  exp<^di- 
tiu».fi  reached  the  .shoros  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Col- 
chiiina  were  believed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  colony 
founded  by  the  Egyptians  to  work  tlie  mines.  Monuments 
of  the  pow^er  of  Thothmes  along  the  northern  shore  of  Afnca 
have  been  found  at  Zerstiell^  in  Algeria,  the  C8e8alx^a-  Julia 
of  the  Mauretanian  kings. 

§  15.  Ethiopia  was  still  peaceably  subject  to  the  Egyp- 
tian viceroy,  "  the  royal  son.  of  Gush,"  who  is  seen  in  the 
grotto  of  I  brim,  in  Lower  Nubia,  bringing  to  Thothmes  the 
tribute  of  gold,  silver,  and  grain.  At  Amada  he  dedicated 
a  tenii)le  to  the  sun,  which  was  completed  by  Amen-hotep  II. 
and  Thothmes  IV. ;  and .  at  Semnen,  as  already  mentioned, 
he  restored  that  of  the  deified  Sesortasen.  Besides  other 
moinnnents  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  records 
of  his .  power  are  found  at  Kumneh,  opposite  to  Semn^^ 
which  seems  still  to  have  been  the  frontier  fortress,  and  at 
the  isle  of  Sa\  higher  up  the  river.  Frequent  expeditions 
were  made  into  the  negro  country;  and  a  l^s-relief  at  Kar- 
nak  shows  no  less  than  1 1 5  conquered  African  tribes,  each 
represented,  as  is  usual,  by  a  single  figure  with  the  name  of 
his  tribe. 

§  16.  The  following  general  view  of  the  nations  and  trib- 
utes represented  on  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.  is 
given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  : — "  The  successes  obtained 
by  Thothmes  over  the  Pcnint  (a  nation  of  Arabia),  the  Ktffa 
(supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Cyprus),  the  i?o^5*-wo,  and  the 
southern  Ethiopians,  are  commemorated  on  the  monuments 
of  Thebes.  .  .  .  The  elephant  and  bear,  horses,  rare  woods, 
bitumen,  and  the  rich  gold  and  silver  vases  bi*ougiit  by  the 
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Hot-h-no ;  the  ebony,  ivory,  and  precious  metals,  by  those 
of  Pount  /  the  gold  and  silver  vases  of  the  Kufa ;  and  the 
caraeleopards,  apes,  ostrich-feathers,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold 
(in  dust,  ingots,  and  rings),  from  Ethiopia,  show  the  distance 
from  which  they  were  brought,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the 
tribute.  The  tight  dresses,  the  long  gloves,  the  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes  of  the  Hot-h-no,  also  proclaim  them  to  be  of  a  cold- 
er climate  than  Syria,  though  the  jars  of  bitumen  appear  to 
place  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  or  the  Ti- 
gris. The  beauty  of  their  silver,  gold  and  porcelain  vases, 
at  all  events,  point  them  out  as  a  people  far  advanced  in  lux- 
ury and  taste."" 

§  1 7.  The  monuments  of  this  king,  which  are  found  through 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Delta  to  above  the  Sec- 
ond Cataract,  exhibit  almost  the  perfection  of  Egyptian  art. 
The  most  important  of  them^  besides  those  already  mention- 
ed, are  at  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  Thebes. 
The  extent  of  his  buildings  at  the  capital  is  proved  by  the 
inclosures  of  crude  brick  that  surrounded  them.  "There  are, 
indeed,  more  bricks  bearing  his  name  than  that  of  any  other 
king ;  and  it  is  on  the  tomb  where  the  tribute  before  men- 
tioned is  recorded  that  the  curious  process  of  brick-making 
is  represented,  which  tallies  so  exactly  with  that  described  in 
Exodus,  In  these  pictures  we  see  the  reprisals  of  Egypt  on 
their  Shemite  oppressore  of  the  time  of  the  Hyksos.  Thou- 
sands of  Semitic  prisoners  are  represented  on  the  temple- 
walls  in  the  act  of  canying  water  to  knead  the  mortar,  form- 
ing bricks  in  wooden  frames,  spreading  them  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  carrying  them  to  the  buildings  in  course  of  erection, 
and  the  like;  all  this  being  done  under  the  eye  of  Egyptian 
officials,  lounging  about  armed  with  weighty  sticks,  while 
different  inscriptions  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  the  special 
work  done  by  these  '  prisoners  whom  the  king  has  taken, 
that  they  might  build  temples  to  his  gods.' ""  The  British 
Museum  contains  the  head  and  arm  of  his  huge  colossal 
statue  in  red  granite  at  Kamak.  His  ovals  also  appear  far 
more  commonly  on  the  smaller  scarabsei  than  those  of  any 
other  Pharaoh,  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety 
in  the  mode  of  writing  his  name,  of  which  we  have  more  than 
thirty  variationsP^^  Manetho  assigns  him  (under  the  name 
of  Misphragmuthosis)  only  26  years ;  but  his  iYth  year  is 
found  on  the  monuments.  The  difference  may  be  accou^^ 
ed  for  in  part  by  the  time  of  his  sister's  regency. 

3*  Appendix  to  Herod,  book  11.,  in  Hawlinson^s  "  Hemdotng,"  vol.  ii.  p.  357-8. 
2*  Braprsch,  "  Au8  dem  Orient,"  qaoted  in  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  Dec  %  1806. 
a«  Sir  Q.  WilkinBon,  2.  c  p.  369. 
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§  18.  During  the  short  reigns  of  Amen-hotep  IT.  (who  is 
omitted  by  Manetho)  and  Thothmes  IY.,  the  condition  and 
boundaries  of  the  empire  remained  much  the  same.  The 
former  repressed  an  insurrection  of  Mesopotamia,  and  sent 
the  dead  bodies  of  seven  kings  to  be  hung,  six  under  the 
walls  of  Thebes  and  the  seventh  at  Napata,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia, "  that  the  blacks  might  see  that  the  king's  victories 
went  on  forever,  in  all  lands  and  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
since  he  at  once  held  possession  of  the  nations  of  the  south, 
and  chastised  the  nations  of  the  north.""  Thothmes  IV.  is 
represented  in  his  7th  year  as  conquering  the  negroes  and 
receiving  tribute  from  Assyria.  Manetho  assigns  him  nine 
years.     His  name  is  found  on  the  Great  Sphinx.^" 

His  son,  Amen-hotep  IH.,  rivalled  the  fame  of  Thothmes 
IIL  as  a  conqueror  and  a  builder ;  and,  adds  Manetho,'^  he  is 
thought  to  be  Memnon  and  the  Speaking  Statue."  The  list 
assigns  him  31  years,  but  his  36th  is  found  on  the  monu- 
ments. On  the  columns  of  his  beautiful  temple  at  Soleb^  in 
Nubia,  he  records  the  names  of  the  nations  conquered  by 
him  in  Asia  and  in  Africa ;  the  former  including  the  Potint^ 
Carchemish^  the  fort  oi  Ate9h  (Kadeah  ?)y  Nahardin  (^.  e.  Mes- 
opotamia), and  many  others.  His  arms  were  carried  above 
Kapata  {JebelJBerkel),  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  large  scarabcei^  which  he  frequently  used 
as  records,  boasts  that  his  empire  extended  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Kiliee  or  KarOy  in  Abyssinia."  He  appears  to  have 
carried  on  those  great  slave-hunting  raids  into  the  Negro- 
land,  which  have  disgraced  the  rulers  of  Egypt  down  to  re- 
cent times,  for  on  an  inscription  at  Semneh  we  read  of  740 
and  1052  "living  head"  of  negroes,  many  of  them  children, 
as  among  his  captives. 

His  buildings  in  Egypt  are  at  Syene,  Elephantine,  Silsilis, 
llithyia,  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  and  especially  at  Thebes, 
where  he  added  to  the  temple  of  Karnak  and  erected  a  chief 
part  of  that  of  Luxor.  The  dedication  of  this  temple  is 
worth  quoting,  ag  an  example  of  the  style  and  titles  arro- 
gated to  themselves  by  the  Egyptian  kings  : — "  He  is  Horns, 
the  potent  bull,  who  governs  by  the  sword  and  destroys  all 
the  Barbarians ;  he  is  the  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
the  absolute  master,  the  son  of  the  Sun  ;  he  smites  the  chiefs 
of  all  countries;  he  marches  on  and  gathers  victory,  like 
Horus,  son  of  Isis,  like  the  Sun  in  the  heaven  ;  he  overthrows 
their  fortresses ;  he  obtains  for  Egypt  the  tribute  of  all  na- 

'T  Prom  an  inscription  at  tlie  temple  of  Amada  in  Nnbia.  *■  See  p.  66* 

''  Thid  place  la  t>uppoeed  to  be  the  uame  aa  Coloe,  al)oat  100  miles  B.  or  E.N.S.  of 
Axnni. 
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tions  by  his  valor,  he,  the  lord  of  the  two  worlds,  the  son  of 
the  Sun." 

§  19.  It  was  in  this  last  character  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans identified  Afnenophis  III.  with  Memnon,"  son  of  Au- 
rora, whom  Homer  represents  as  coming  from  Ethiopia  to  the 
aid  of  TrOy.  His  colossSil  statue  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  was 
heard,  at  sunrise,  to  emit  sounds,  which  were  taken  to  be  his 
morning  salutation  to  his  father.  This  celebrated  statue, 
hence  called  the  Vocal  Mermion^  is  one  of  two  seated  eolossi, 
of  breccia,  47  feet  high,  or  53  feet  with  their  bases,  which 
Amenophis  set  up  in  front  of  a  t^emple  which  he  erected  in 
the  western  quarter  of  Thebes.  It  was  broken  in  half  l(some 
said  by  Cambyses,  others  by  an  eartliqnake  und^r  Tiberiua) 
and  repaired  with  several  layers  of  sandstone  in  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus.  On  its  back  is  the  name  of  Amen-hotep 
III.,  with  the  title  "Phra  (the  Sun),the  Lord  of  Truth  ;"  and 
on  its  legs  are  numerous  attestations  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
visitors  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  heard  it  emit  a 
sound  like  a  harp-string,  or,  as  Strabo  says,  like  a  slight  blotc,*^ 

The  last  statement  tends  to  confirm  the  explanation  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  found  in  the  lap  of  the  colossus 
(where,  he  suggests,  a  priest  or  servant  may  have  been  con- 
cealed) a  stone  which,  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  emit- 
ted a  metallic  sound,  such  that  the  peasants,  whom  he  had 
placed  to  listen  below,  said, "  You  are  striking  brass."  An- 
other modern  traveller  says,  "Not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the 
glaring  noon,  the  statue  emitted  a  sharp  clear  sound,  like  the 
ringing  of  a  disk  of  brass  under  a  sudden  concussion.  This 
was  produced  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who,  for  a  few  piastres, 
clambered  up  the  knees  of  the  *  vocal  Memnon,'  and  there, 
effectually  concealing  himself  from  observation,  struck  with 
a  hammer  a  sonorous  stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue."" 

8®  How  easily  these  fancied  repemhlnnces  of  names  led  to  confutsioii,  we  have  seen 
in  the  probable  derivation  of  the  Menmonium  at  Thebes  from  the  snrnamc  of  Rarae- 
pes  II.  Miofmun,  There  is  no  connection  between  the  Mofmnoniutn  and  the  vocal 
Memnon,  Pansanias  (i.  42,  §  3)  preserves  the  trne  name  (>f  the  statue  slightly  altered  : 
— "  The  Thebans  say  this  is  not  a  statne  of  Memnon,  bnt  of  Phamenoph,  a  native  of 
the  country. 

3^  Strabo  xvii.  46.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  great  geographer's  caution  in 
describing  even  a  marvel  witnessed  by  himself:  "When  I  was  at  those  places,  with 
^lins  Gallas,  and  nnmerons  friends  and  eoldiers  about  him,  I  heard  a  noise  at  the 
first  hour  of  the  day,  but  whether  pro<;eedlpg  from  the  base,  or  from  the  colossus,  oi 
produced  on  purpose  by  some  of  those  standing  around  the  base,  I  can  not  con* 
fldently  assert. 

»a  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  in  the  "  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  art.  TiutiiEs,  vol,  iii.  p.  14T2.  Le 
tronne,  however,  explained  the  sounds  as  produced  by  a  crepitation  of  the  stone  under 
the  heat  of  the  snn,  when  impregnated  with  the  morning  dew.  It  is  urged  that  ail 
the  attestations  of  the  sounds  belong  to  the  time  daring  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
Btatue  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the  broken  surface  of  the  rented  part  exposed  itss 
veins  to  the  aciiou  of  the  dew.  We  have  little  doubt  that  WiIliLiuson*d  Bolution  la 
right. 
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§  20.  The  death  of  Amen-hotepIIL  was  followed  by  an  at- 
tempted religious  revolution,  of  which  the  records  are  ob- 
scure. Both  the  Lists  of  Manetho  and  the  monuments  give 
the  name  of  several  occupants  of  the  throne,  some  of  whom 
are  desiornated  "  Stranger  Kings."  The  chief  of  these,  Amen- 
HOTEP  Iv.,  claims  to  be  the  son  of  Amen-hotep  III.,  but  his 
features  are  essentially  un-Egyptian."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  his  mother  Taia^  whose  portraits 
show  her  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  that  he  discarded  the  old 
gods  of  Egypt  for  the  direct  worship  of  the  Sun,  under  tlie 
Syrian  name  of  Aten;  changed  his  own  name  to  Chovren- 
Aten  {briUianct/  of  the  solar  disk) ;  and  set  up  a  new  capital, 
in  the  ruins  of  M^hich,  at  Tel-Amama^  he  is  seen  presiding 
over  the  new  cult.  '- 

Among  his  obscure  successors,  the  monuments  funiish  the 
names  of  Amo7itoiionkh  and  Ilar-em-hebi^  sons  of  Amenophis 
III.  To  the  latter  of  these,  under  the  name  of  HoRU8,]VIane- 
tho  assigns  36  to  38  years;."  but  the  only  date  upon  the 
monuments  is  that  of  his  2d  year,  wheu  an  inscription  and 
relief  at  Silsilis  represent  his  triumphant  return  from  a  cam- 
paign in  Ethiopia.  The  features  of  Horus  are  remarkable 
for'their  likeness  to  Amenophis  III,  There  are  traces  of  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  religious  innovations  of  Ameno- 
phis IV.,  whose  buildings  have  been  overthrown,  and  bis 
capital  at  Tel-Amarna  systematically  devastated ;  and  the 
names  of  the  "Stranger  Kings"  are  efl^icedfrom  their  monu- 
ments. Amidst  these  troubles  the  £ig/Uee/UhDi/?instf/  came 
to  an  end,  having  lasted  about  200  years,  from  the  middle  of 
the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  b.c. 

"  WilkiDSOD  regards  tbe  featares  of  Ammioph  IIL  himself  as  an-Bgyptlan,  and  ob- 
serves that  his  tomb  at  Thebes  is  placed  apart  from  those  of  the  other  Pharaohs,  and 
in  company  with  that  of  one  of  the  "  Straus^er  Kings." 

**  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  the  36  to  88  years  to  have  covered  the  whole 
period  of  the  Straiis:er  Kin<;s.  M.  Mariette  found  on  an  Apls-steln  the  name  of  a 
foiccesaor  of  Horns,  RemrUM  or  Re»tot,  who  would  be  th«  Mathoa  of  Mauetbo. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    NEW    TREBATT    MONARCHY    {continued). — THE    NINE- 
TEENTH AND  TWENTIETH  DYNASTIES. 

t  ].  Character  ol  the  mneltmth  Djnuuejl,  Eahbbh  I.  {  i.  San.  t.  His  posilino  In 
[he  dyiiaaty.  Ferhnpa  descended  IrDm  the  HyksoB.  His  bi>d  rharee  tbe  liiuKdoiu. 
<e.  BalldiDsaorSeLil.  Halt  qrCdunau  at  K&mak.  t  4.  Thsreliereonilsnfllls 
—a  aetlirid  (if  bit  canqaiaa.  Abeence  of  mariCtnieeipliilIB.  Ttie  Ked  Sea  CaDHl. 
(  B.  Rahbbks  II.  Mkbiamun.  HIb  tlMlHoue  filory.  Lcgeud  of  Seaostrla— conlraat- 
«d  with  Ibe  faclB.  HIb  cimpalgns  defenBlie.  HIb  chancier;  s  cruel  AeHpot.  i  0. 
'  His  Bret  wsre.  Epic  of  the  BCiibe  Pentaoar:  ti  Bamaufld,  Wur  la  SjiiaigaiaBt  ■ 
great  confederacj'.  Siege  operaUODs.  i  T.  A  peisnaal  eiplnli  of  RanH-eeB,  re- 
lated by  the  poet,  {  B.  Renewal  of  thenar.  Tieaty  nilh  the  Hittite  Kint;.  Sob- 
miMlon  of  Hesopotamia.  Peace  for  the  reet  of  his  reign,  t  ».  Characler  of  hia 
Aamlotsiration.  Hlsimmeuse  harem.  Cmel  senlencBB.  !  10.  OppreeBion  of  itie 
BObJect  races  of  the  Helta ;  especially  of  the  Hebrews.  BAimsre  IL  jirowd  (o  be 
(ftfir  opjirMtor.  The  Uebreae  namaf  (u  the  tmUirrt  of  (Ae  cay  Samegea.  f  11. 
Wretched  condition  of  the  native  peasantry.  Raizias  to  kidnap  negroes.  De- 
poftatloD  of  whole  irtbea.  (  12.  Bntldlngfl  of  Ramei-eB  11.  His  cnloeeal  slatneB. 
i  IS.  Egypt'B  power  begins  to  decUue.  Invasion  [t-om  Libya  and  the  Medlter- 
lanean.  {  14.  Heibkfutba  ot  Mknephtua.  Itie  Pbnmah  of  the  Exodus.  Prog- 
ress and  dettal  of  the  Ubyaa  Invaders.  The  Eioiina,  and  its  dlsaetrang  con- 
Beqneuces  to  Egypt,  t  16.  New  invasion  from  the  East.  Distoned  acconnt  of 
Mnnetho.  Flight  of  Menephtha.  (  IS.  Intmeive  dynaBty  at  Chev.  Sen  II..  son 
of  Menephtha.  restored.  Conquest  of  CBi.asu  by  the  IsraeUieB.  The  military 
rou'e  to  Asia  preserved.  1  II.  The  TmaUiith  Dynialy  foniidfd  by  Sbti  IIL  R*. 
HiBiB  111.  reetorea  the  empire.  His  exploits  depleted  at  Medfnei-Aben.  i  IS.  His 
great  campHlgn  In  Syria.  Naval  victory  Bt  Uie  "  Tower  of  Rsmeees."  Wealth  of 
RameeesIIL  His  tomb,  t  19.  Series  of  Kings  tiBmed  JlamesrK  RAUieaH  V1IL 
Decline  of  Egypt.  Power  of  the  FriesU  of  Ammon.  Relatlinis  of  Rameses  Xlt 
wilb  Mempntamia.  (  W,  Rise  of  Asevria.  Usurpation  of  the  priests  of  Ibe  Hue 
ofHu.HoB.    Their  relation  to  the  XXIet  Dynasty. 

8  1,  The  JVtnMeetUh  Dynasty  is  often  regarded,  in  the 
light  of  the  splendid  records  ofRamcses  II.,  as  havinej  reach- 
eti  a  climax  above  its  predecessor.  But  the  true  diffei-eiice 
has  been  well  put  by  M.  I.*normant :  "  Egypt,  so  threaten- 
iug  under  the  Eigbteeuth  Dynasty,  becomts  now  almost  al- 
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ways  threatened."  Khamses,  or  Rameses  L,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  was  either  the  grandson  of  Horus  by  the  female 
line,  or,  according  to  those  who  believe  Amenophis  III.  to 
have  been  of  foreign  race,  the  pedigree  of  Raraeses  is  to  be 
traced  from  Amenophis  L  and  his  queen  Amea-nofn-are.  At 
all  events,  he  represented  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Theban 
kings.  His  position  as  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty  is  marked 
by  his  tomb  at  Thebes  being  the  first  that  was  made  in  the 
valley  of  ^iban-el-Mblook.  His  reign  was  short,  and  his  mon- 
uments are  few.  His  only  recorded  expedition  was  against 
the  Kheta  (Hittites)  of  the  Orontes,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  recent  troubles  in  Egypt  to  acquire  the 
power  which  now  makes  them  conspicuous. 

§  2.  The  glories  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  begin  with  Seti  I., 
flumamed  Merenphtha  or  Menephtha  (dear  to  Phtha)^  whose 
exploits,  however,  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  his  son 
Rameses  IL  For  this  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reason. 
M.  Mariette  has  discovered  inscriptions  in  which  Rameses 
says  that  he  was  king  before  his  birth,  and  that  his  father 
Seti  only  governed  for  him.  The  probable  explanation  is, 
that  Seti,  though  called  the  son,  was  really  the  son-in-law  of 
Rameses  L,  whose  rights  were  transmitted  direct  to  Rameses 
n.  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  or  rather  conceived ;  and  that  the 
latter  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom.  This 
will  account  for  the  ascription  by  Manetho  of  61  or  55  yeara 
to  Sethos,  and  61  or  68  to  Rameses  II.  It  even  appears  that 
Seti  was  not  of  pure  Egyptian  race,  but  had  a  share  of  Hyk- 
sos  blood.  Foreign  features  have  been  traced  in  his  portrait 
and  his  son's ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  an  inscription, 
discovered  at  Tanis  by  M.  Mariette,  exhibits  Rameses  H.  as 
restoring  the  worship  of  the  god  Soutekh  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Shepherds,  and  calhng  the  founder  of  their  dynasty, 
Set-a/i-pehti  Ncnjibti^  his  ancestor.  In  that  name,  too,  the  re- 
semblance to  Seti  is  worth  noting. 

§  3.  Seti  and  his  son  were  the  most  magnificent  builders 
among  the  Egyptian  kings;  and  the  latter  finished  many 
works  begun  by  the  former.  Among  the  monuments  of 
Seti  are  the  grand  temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos,  recently 
brought  to  light,  the  palace  of  Kurneh  at  Thebes,  and  his 
tomb,  which,  by  its  sculptures  and  colored  decorations,  and 
its  alabaster  sarcophagus,  excels  all  the  other  sepulchres  of 
the  Theban  kings  ;  but  all  these  are  surpassed  in  majesty  by 
the  hypostyle  hall,  or  "  Hall  of  Columns,"  in  thepalace  (»f 
Karnak,  the  triumph  of  Egyptian  architecture.*     This  grand 

*  The  reader  may  be  aided  in  perceiving  the  depl^,  but.  mnst  not  imajrine  that  he  at 
all  sees  the  effecU  of  this  edifice  from  the  miuiature  reproduction  iu  the  Orysial  Palace. 
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hall  is  a  forest  of  sculptured  columns :  in  the  central  avenue 
are  twelve,  measuring  each  66  feet  in  height  by  12  in  diame* 
ter,  which  formerly  supported  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  roof,  answering  to  the  cler^atory  iu  Gothic  iarchitecture; 
on  either  side  of  these  are  seven  rows,  each  column  ihearly 
4.2  feet  high  by  nine  in  diameter,,  making  a  total  of  134  pil- 
lars in  an  area  measuring  170  feet  by  330.  Most  of  the  pil- 
lars are  yet  standing  in  their  original  site,  though  in  many 
places  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  A  moonlight  view  of  this  hall  is 
the  most  weird  and  impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all 
the  ruins  of  antiquity— the.  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  excepted* 

§  4,  The  walls  of  this  vast  hall  ai'e  covered  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  its  founder,  in  the  most  powerfully-executed  reliefs, 
accompanied  by  inscriptions,  the  whole  forming  what  has 
been  well  called  "  an  epic  of  war,  a,  real  SetheXd."  In  one 
picture,  the  king  attacks  the  Shdsou  of  the  Arabian  Desert ; 
in  another,  the  Assyrians  are  partly  cut  in  pieces,  and  partly 
bringing  tribute.  In  Armenia, the  Memenen  are  felling  trees 
to  open  the  conqueror,  a  passage  through  their  forests ;  in 
Syria,  great  victories  are  gained  over  the  Kheta,  Another 
picture  shows  Seti's  triumphant  vetnrn  to  Egypt  with  hosts 
of  captives.  Among  the  vanquished  nations.are  the  Shctsoit, 
the  Poun%  the  Motennou^  Naharaln^  iSingar^  and  about  forty 
more,  including  the  C*ishites  arid  other  Africans.  Iix  short, 
the  empire  of  Egypt  in  Asia  and  Africa  recovei'ed  the  extent 
won  for  it  by  Thothmes  IJI.  On  the  side  of  Ethiopia  there 
seem  to  have  been  only .  slave-hunting  expeditions.  The 
Libyans  were  kept  down,  and  the  fleet  commanded  the  Red 
Sea;  but  the  total  absence  of  maritime  exploits  in  the  Med- 
iterranean has  been  accounted  for  by  the  mastery  of  the  seas 
acquired  by  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians.  More  peaceful  works 
were  the  sinking  of  an  artesian  well  to  ^id  m  working  the 
gold-mines  of  the  south ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  Brugsch's  in- 
terpretation of  a  picture,  Seti  began .  the  canal  uniting  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  appears  to  have  been  completed 
by  his  successor,  whose  monuments  are  found  along  its  course. 
No  monument  has  been  discovered  later  than  Seti's  30th  year. 

§  5.  Rameses  II.,  surnamed  Meriamun  or  Miamun  {pe- 
loved  of  Amun)^  h?LS  long  been  invested  with  a  fictitious 
glory  by  the  splendor  of  the  works  executed  during  Ris  long 
reign,  and  covered  with  poetical  records  of  his  exploits,  and, 
above  all,  through  their  (Bxa^ggeration  by  the  Greeks  in  the  le- 
gend of  Sesostris' — a  legend  which  bears  the  salme  relatioh 

3  Rameses  m.  bore  the  9ame  title,  bnt  only  as  fiprcenomen^  not  a  part  cf  .bi^name. 

'  One  of  the  many  attempts  to  connect  the  name  Sesoatris  with  the  linown  kings  of 
Esrypt  derives  it  from  a  title  actually  borne  by  Rameses  II.,  Seetestau  or  Sesou^-Ra 
(the  Suu). 
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to  his  real  deeds  that  the  Lays  of  Charlemagne  bear  to  the 
history  of  Charles  the  Great.  Even  the  real  facts  which  it 
embodies  are  combined,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the 
exploits  of  different  kings  and  dynasties. 

His  education  and  training  to  martial  exercises,  with  the 
youths  born  on  the  same  day,  reads  like  a  chapter  of  the 
Cyropcedia ;  but  we  have  evidence  of  the  care  with  which 
Egyptian  princes  were  trained  in  the  extant  lessons  pre- 
pared for  his  son,  Merenphtha,  by  a  royal  sciibe,  as  well  as 
m  the  case  of  Moses.  His  first  conquests  were  in  Ethiopia 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  he  maintained  a  ileet  of  400 
ships  of  war,  the  first  that  the  Egyptians  had  seen !  Mean- 
while he  led  his  conquering  army  through  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  and  India,  even  ne- 
yond  the  Ganges !  Thence,  turning  northward,  he  subdued 
the  Scythian  tribes  as  far  as  the  Tanals,  placed  a  colony  in 
Colchis,  and  travei'sed  Asia  Minor,  where  he  set  up  steloB  as 
monuments  of  his  victories,  carved  with  male  or  female  em- 
blems according  as  he  had  been  met  with  courage  or  cow- 
ardice. Crossing  the  Bosporus,  he  was  at  length  stopped  by 
famine  and  by  the  ruggea  land  and  inhospitable  climate  of 
Thrace ;  and  so  he  led  back  his  army  to  Egypt,  afler  nine 
years'  absence,  laden  with  booty,  and  dragging  afler  him 
hosts  of  captives.* 

On  the  very  face  of  this  legend  we  see  that  it  was  framed 
so  as  to  include  all  the  countries  known  to  its  inventors. 
The  evidence  of  his  own  monuments  confines  the  victories 
of  Rameses  almost  entirely  to  the  northern  part  of  Syria. 
Though  a  great  warrior,  he  was  not  a  conqueror.  His  cam- 
paigns were  essentially  defensive  ;  and  it  was  only  by  pro- 
digious effoi*ts  that  he  maintained  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  cruel,  headstrong  despot.  We  may 
venture  to  call  him  the  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Egyptian  monar- 
chy ;  and  "  after  him  came  the  deluge." 

I  6.  Rameses  II.  first  appeara  in  the  later  wars  of  his  fa- 
ther, with  whom,  as  we  nave  seen,  he  was  probably  asso- 
ciated in  the  throne.  But  his  regnal  years  are  counted  from 
the  death  of  Seti  L,  when  his  age  was  about  28.  His  acces- 
sion was  attended  by  a  revolt  of  southern  Ethiopia,  which 
was  only  subdued  by  the  viceroys  afler  long  wars,  in  which 
Rameses  took  pai*t  in  person,  m  his  second  or  third  year. 

*  Compnre  the  remarkable  passage  In  which  Tacltns  ("Ann."  it.  60)  relates  the  Inter- 
pretation which  the  priests  gave  toGermanicns  of  the  inscriptions  at  Thebes  relating  to 
the  exploits  of  Rhavbe8»  the  extent  of  his  empire,  and  his  trlbntcs.  Tacltns  does  not  cal  1 
the  king  SstiofitrU,  bu'.  he  speaks  of  8e»o»is  in  his  account  of  the  Phcsnix  ("Ann.*'  vl.  88). 

*  ThPi-e  wnrst  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  rock-hewn  temples  of  Abou-§fmM 
and  Beit-WuUy, 
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But  the  great  scene  of  his  own  exploits  was  in  Syria ;  and 
we  have  the  record  of  them  not  only  on  the  walls  of  the  Ra- 
meseum,  but  in  a  remarkable  epic  poem  byHhe  scribe  Penr 
taour^  which  has  been  justly  called  the  Jtameseid, 

It  was  in  his  fifth  year  that  he  was  called  to  meet  a  great 
uprising  of  the  Kheta^  who  seem  to  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  troubles  in  Ethiopia  to  attack  Palestine,  and  to 
threaten  Egwt  itself,  at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy  of 
Western  Asia.  Among  the  twelve  nations  leagued  togeth- 
er, besides  the  Kheta,  the  Aramaeans,  the  Rotennou,  the 
Phoenicians  of  Aradus,  and  the  Canaanites,  some  interpreters 
have  found  the  principal  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Troy 
itself !  •  The  chief  theatre  of  the  war  was  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  where  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Kheta,  protected  by 
the  river  and  a  double  ditch,  bridged  with  planks.  The 
sculptures  exhibit  the  whole  system  of  attack  and  defense  : 
here  are  the  scaling-ladder  and  the  testudo,  with  its  wicker 
roof  covering  the  terebra,  or  boring-pike  ;  there  the  pioneers 
attack  the  gates  with  axes,  while  the  archers  clear  the  wall 
of  its  defenders.  "  Nor  have  the  sculptures  failed  to  show 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by 
Rameses,  or  the  skill  with  which  they  drew  up  their  army  to 
oppose  him ;  and  the  tale  of  their  defeat  is  graphically  told 
by  the  death  of  their  chief,  drowned  as  he  endeavored  to  pass 
the  river,  and  by  the  dispersion  of  their  numerous  chariots."* 

§  7.  To  these  general  scenes  of  the  war  the  epic  of  Pen- 
taour  adds  a  personal  exploit  of  Rameses,  told  in  a  true 
Homeric  spirit,  even  to  the  vow  which  the  king  makes  in  the 
moment  of  extremest  danger.  By  the  fault  of  his  generals 
and  scouts,  Rameses  had  fallen  into  an  ambush,  where,  dis- 
daining to  fly,  and  deserted  by  his  followers,  he  rushes  with 
his  charioteer  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  cuts 
his  way  through  their  2500  chariots  of  war.  The  passage  is 
too  long  to  quote,  but  the  following  version  of  a  few  lines 
may  serve  to  give  some  rough  idea  of  it : 

*Nor  foot  nor  horse  conld  make  a  stand:  against  the  warlike  foe. 
Who  on  Orontes*  farther  bank :  held  Kadesh*  citadel. 
Then  forth  in  glorious  health  and  strength:  came  Rameses  the  King: 
Like  Month  the  god  he  roused  himself:  and  dunned  his  dress  of  war: 
Clad  in  resplendent  arms  he  shone:  like  Baal  in  his  might. 
Right  on  he  urged  his  chariot  wheels :  amidst  the  Hittite  foes : 

•  Sir  Q.  Wilki  nson,  in  Rawlin8on*s  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  li.  p.  369.  The  wars  of  Rame- 
ses II.  in  Syria  were  doubtless  the  occasion  of  his  earring  the  three  tablets  which 
bear  his  name  in  the  living  rock  at  the  month  of  the  Lycus  (yahr-d-Kelb),  north  of 
BeyrouL  According  to  Lepsius  the  three  refer  to  different  campaigns :  one  in  his 
fourth  year,  the  other  in  his  second  or  tenth.  Thei*e  are  doubtless  the  stefce  men* 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  though  he  mistook  their  character.  Besides  them  are  six  oth- 
ers of  Assyrian  kings. 
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.    ^tl  by  himself  alone  was  he;  none  other  by  him  stood. 
The  chariots  compassed  him  about:  by  handreds  tweoty-flye; 
The  swiftest  of  the  Hittites  flang  themselyes  across  his  path. 
And  round  him  surged  the  unuombered  hosti*;  that  followed  them  to  war. 
Sach  chariot  held  three  warriors:  but  with  him  there  was  none, 
Captain,  nor  general  of  the  cars :  nor  of  the  archer  band.*' 

The  scene  ends  with  an  Homeric  reproof  to  his  warriors 
and  praise  of  his  horses,  who  alone  have  saved  him,  in  re- 
ward whereof  they  are  to  be  served  each  day  with  grain  in 
his  palace,  before  the  god  Ra.  After  the  final  victory,  we 
have  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  his  welcome  by  Amun : 
^^  Health  to  thee,  Rameses,  our  cherished  son.  We  grant 
thee  terms  of  years  innumerable.  Sit  forever  on  the  throne 
of  thy  father  Amun,  and  let  the  barbarians  be  crushed  be* 
neath  thy  sandals." 

§  8.  Notwithstanding  all  this  glorification,  the  war  was  re- 
newed two  years  later,  and  lasted  fourteen  years.  At  one 
time  Palestine  is  nearly  lost,  and  Rameses  has  to  retake  As- 
calon  to  save  the  military  road ;  at  another  he  advances  to 
the  very  north  of  Syria.  At  length,  in  his  2l8t  year,  he 
makes  peace  with  the  Hittite  king,  on  terms  of  remarkable 
equality,  and  in  language  which  raises  a  smile  from  its  like- 
ness to  the  phraseology  of  modern  treaties — perpetual  amity 
— surrender  of  deserters — equality  of  commercial  privileges 
— and  so  forth.  These  terms  set  in  a  clear  light  the  contrast 
between  Rameses  and  the  conqueror  Sesostris !  An  inter- 
esting article  is  the  provision  for  the  restoration  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Soutekh  at  Tanis ;  while  the  Hittite  king,  Kh^taaar^ 
engages  on  his  part  to  pay  like  honor  to  the  gods  of  £gypt. 
This  peace  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  Mesopotamia ; 
the  limits  of  the  empire  of  Thothmes  IH  were  once  more  re- 
covered ;  and  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  was  tran- 
quil. In  a  stela  set  up  at  Abou-simbel,  in  his  d5th  year,  be 
represents  the  god  Phtha-Sokari  as  granting  to  him  that  the 
whole  world  should  obey  him  like  the  Kheta. 

§  9.  Of  his  internal  administration,  the  more  the  monu- 
ments reveal,  the  more  do  we  see  that  the  epithet  "  Great " 
is,  as  usual  in  history,  but  the  tribute  rendered  by  the  weak 
judgment  of  men  to  arrogant  despotism  and  barbaric  pomp. 
He  showed  it  in  his  enormous  harem :  1 70  children  were 
bom  to  him  during  the  CYth  year  of  his  reign;  and  one  of 
his  wives  was  his  own  daughter.  Bent  AnaJt,  A  papyrus  at 
Turin,  containing  the  notes  of  a  criminal  process,  shows  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  punished  a  conspiracy  of  the  harem. 
The  sentences  pronounced  being  too  mild  to  please  him,  lie 
commuted  them  all  into  death,  and  beheaded  the  judges 
themselves. 
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§  10.  The  splendor  of  his  court,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings  with  which  he  covered  all  Egypt,  were  purchased 
by  that  cruel  oppression,  not  only  of  the  Hebrews,  but  of  the 
subject  populations  of  the  Delta,  of  which  we  have  the  true 
picture  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

It  appears  now — as  we  shall  presently  see — placed  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  great  individual  oppressor  of  the  Israelites 
was  Rameses  II. ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  by  the  best 
modern  authorities  that  the  persecuting  dynasty — "  the  new 
king  that  arose  over  Egypt,"  and  "  that  knew  not  Joseph" — 
w^as  the  XlXth,  rather  than  the  XVIIIth.^  Secure  in  their 
conquests  abroad,  the  Thothmeses  and  Araunophs  seem  to 
have  cherished  the  Sheiiiites  of  the  Delta  as  useful  subjects ; 
though  they  doubtless  exacted  from  them  the  full  tribute  of 
their  fertile  lands ;  for  tlie  extreme  harshness  of  the  field- 
labor  was  a  feature  of  the  subsequent  oppression.* 

During  this  period  the  children  of  Israel  multiplied  so  as 
to  excite  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Egyptians,  lest,  seizing  the 
occasion  of  the  great  Hittite  war,  they  might  join  the  enemy 
of  kindred  race,  and,  while  adding  to  the  dangers  of  Egypt, 
deprive  her  of  a  useful  peasantry."  They  were  therefore  or- 
ganized into  gangs,  under  task-masters,  as  we  see  in  the  vivid 
pictures  of  the  monuments,"  to  work  upon  public  edifices,  and 
especially  in  building  two  treasure-cities,  one  of  which  was 
called  by  the  name  of  their  oppressor.  "  But  the  more  they 
afliicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew ;"  and  so 
grew  the  jealousy  of  the  Egyptians." 

The  oppression  was  now  redoubled.  "And  the  Egyptians 
made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigor.  And  they 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage^  in  mortar  and 
in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  thefieldy^^  These 
means  still  failing,  the  diabolical  expedient  of  infanticide  was 
attempted,  w^hich  stamps  the  character  of  the  tyrant,  and 
which  prepared  its  retribution  in  the  training  up  at  his  own 
court  of  the  deliverer,**  who  at  length  led  out  Israel,  while 

^  Perhaps  snfflclent  notice  has  not  been  taken  of  the  distinction  between  the  gener- 
ality of  the  language  in  Exodns  i.  9, 11, 12, 14  ("  he,"  and  "  his  people,"  "  they,"  "  the 
Egyptians  "),  and  the  individuality  of  the  "Pharaoh"  for  whom  "  they  bailt  Pithom 
and  Rameses"  (v.  11) ;  of  the  infanticide  "King  of  Egypt"  (ver.  16, 17, 18),  and  again 
of  "  Pharaoh"  (ver.  19,  22).  »  Exodns  i.  14. 

"  Exodns  i.  7-11.  We  see  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  in  the  treaty  of  RameFes 
with  the  Hittite  King  (§  8,  above),  which  provides  that—"  If  the  snbjects  of  King 
Rameses  shonld  come  to  the  King  of  the  Hittites,  the  King  of  the  Uittites  is  not  to 
receive  them,  bnt  to  force  them  to  return  to  Rameses,  the  King  of  Egypt " — as  if  he 
knew  that  the  one  desire  of  the  Semitic  population  was  to  escape  from  Egypt  and 
Join  their  brethren  at  home  in  their  wars  against  the  Pharaohs,  or  rather  now  to  re- 
new those  wars. 

10  See  above,  chap.  v.  5  17.  "  Exodus  i.  12.  "  Exodns  i.  14. 

J'  Dr.  Brugsch  holds  that  Moses  was  bom  about  the  Cth  year  of  Rameses  IL  He 
considers  the  name  to  be  Egyptian,  from  mas  or  niaau  (child). 
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Egypt  was  plagued  in  her  turn  and  her  first-born  were 
slain." 

Critics  who  distrust  the  "unerring  instinct," by  which  any 
reader  of  the  Bible  would  identify  Raineses  II.  (or  at  least 
some  great  Itameses)  with  the  "  Pharaoh  "  for  whom  "  the 
children  of  Israel  built  treasure-cities,  Pithora  and  Jtaam- 
5e.s','"*  have  wasted  much  ingenuity  in  explaining  away  the 
coincidence  of  the  names ;  but  the  question  is  now  set  at  rest 
by  the  distinct  testimony  of  Egyptian  literature.  Papyri 
of  the  time  of  Rameses  IL  give  a  glowing  description  of  the 
chain  of  fortified  cities  which  the  hieroglyphics  tell  us  that 
Per-aa  for  Pliera-o^*  erected  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  and 
of  which  the  principal  two  bore  the  names  of  Ithanisea  and 
PacJUum;  both  situated  in  the  present  Wady-Tumeilat^  near 
the  sweet-water  canal  that  joined  the  Nile  with  the  Red 
Sea,  along  the  course  of  which  we  still  find  monuments  bear- 
ing; the  name  of  Rameses  IL  One  of  these  documents  de- 
scribes  the  reception  of  the  king  at  the  city  of  Rameses,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign."  But  this  is  not  all.  The  very 
name  of  the  Hebrews  is  officially  recorded  by  their  persecu- 
tors as  the  btnld£rs  of  the  city.  In  a  papyrus  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Ley  den,  the  scribe  Kautsir  reports  to  his  su- 
perior, the  scribe  Baken-phtha^iki^X  in  compliance  with  liis 
instructions  he  has  "  distributed  the  rations  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  likewise  among  the  Hebrews  {Aheriou  or  Ap^fm) 
who  carry  the  stones  to  tfie  great  city  of  King  Rabieses  Mia- 
MUN,  th^  lover  of  trvih.^  and  who  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
captain  of  the  police-soldiers,  A7nenem.an,  I  distribute  the 
food  among  theni  monthly,  according  to  the  excellent  instruc- 
tions which  my  lord  has  given  me."  Similar  distinct  indica- 
tions of  the  people  and  their  state  of  serfdom  are  found  in 
another  Leyden  papyrus,  and  also  in  the  long  rock-inscrip- 
tion o^  Hamamdt,^"^ 

§  1 1.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  native  peasantry  much 
better.  Among  the  precious  relics  of  Egyptian  literature  is 
a  papyrus  containing  a  correspondence  between  Ameneman^ 
the  chief  librarian  of  Rameses  IL,  and  his  pupil,  the  poet  Pen- 

1^  The  view  tbat  the  oppresBlon  included  the  foreign  popniations  of  the  Delta  gen- 
erally will  help  to  account  for  the  "  mixed  multitnde/'  or,  literally,  "great  niixtnre," 
that  went  up  out  of  Egypt  with  the  Israelites,  and  proved  so  troubleBome  in  the  wil- 
derness (Exi)d.  xii.  38;  Numbers  xi.  4). 

1*  Exod.  i.  11.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  Rhamaes  Is  the  Egyptian  form  :  we 
have  only  adopted  the  more  common  Greek  form  Bameaea  for  the  sake  of  accentual 

i»  This  title,  which  is  usually  derived  from  {Ph)ra  (fhe  Sun),  is  explained  by 
BrngBch  as  meaning  high  house.    It  is  at  all  events  an  equivalent  of  '*  king." 

17  This  was  11  years  before  the  end  of  his  long  war  with  the  Hittites;  whence  w« 
may  infer  the  object  of  these  fortresses. 

^^  Bnigscb  ;  "  Aus  dem  Orient,"  as  quoted  above. 
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taour.  "Have  you  ever  figured  to  yourself,"  says  one  of 
these  letters, "  what  is  the  life  of  the  peasant  who  tills  the 
laud  ?  Even  before  he  has  reaped,  the  insects  destroy  a  por- 
tion of  his  crop  ;  there  are  multitudes  of  rats  in  the  fields ; 
then  come  the  flights  of  locusts,  the  beasts  that  ravage  his 
harvest,  the  sparrows  that  settle  in  flocks  upon  his  sheaves. 
If  he  is  slow  to  get  in  what  he  has  reaped,  thieves  come  and 
take  it  from  him :  so  his  horse  dies  with  fatigue  in  dragging 
the  cart.  The  tax-gatherer  arrives  at  the  store-house  of  the 
district,  having  with  him  officers  armed  with  sticks,  and  ne- 
groes armed  with  palm-branches.  All  cry, '  Give  us  your 
corn,'  and  he  has  no  means  of  repelling  their  extortions. 
Then  the  wretch  is  seized,  bound,  and  carried  off  to  forced 
labor  at  the  canals  :  his  wife  is  bound :  his  children  are  strip- 
ped of  their  all.  During  all  this  time  his  neighbors  are  each 
at  his  own  work,  unable  to  help,  and  fearing  for  his  own 
turn."  The  Egyptian  peasant  under  "  the  great  "  Rameses 
was  no  better  off  than  the  fellah  under  the  Mameluke  or 
Turk. 

The  mania  of  Rameses  for  building  could  not  find  an 
adequate  supply  of  labor  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  myriads  of 
captives  that  worked  under  the  stick,  bedewing  every  brick 
and  stone  with  sweat  and  blood.  So  the  system  of  slave- 
hunting  was  carried  on  to  a  vaster  extent  than  ever ;  and 
nearly  every  year  we  find  records  of  razzias  into  Soudan, 
bringing  back  thousands  of  negroes.  Rameses  11.  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  practised  the 
system,  afterwards  so  common  with  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian conquerors,  of  deporting  whole  tribes  from  one  part 
of  his  dominions  to  another,  settling  negroes  in  Asia  and 
Asiatics  in  Nubia. 

§  12.  The  works  of  Rameses  in  architecture  and  sculpture 
are  found  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  Tanis  in  the  Delta 
to  Napata,the  capital  of  Ethiopia.  There  is  scarcely  a  ruin 
or  a  colossal  fragment  that  does  not  bear  his  mark ;  but, 
with  characteristic  arrogance,  he  often  erased  the  names  of 
his  predecessors  to  substitute  his  own.  Among  his  greatest 
buildings  are  the  wonderful  rock-hewn  temples  of  Abou-sim- 
bel  in  Nubia ;  at  Thebes  the  JRameseum}*  (or  Mem7iomu7n)  at 
Kurneh,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  the  sculptured  records  of  his 
reign ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  temple-palaces  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor ;  a  small  temple  at  Abydos ;  besides  several  works 
in  the  FylXm^  and  at  Memphis,  where  he  beautified  the  tem- 
ple of  Phtha,  and  at  Tanis,  which  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
his  family, 

10  This  is  the  edifice  which  Diodonis  deBcribes  as  tho  tomb  of  Osymandyaa. 
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But  the  most  characteristic  of  all  his  works  are  his  colos- 
sal statues,  for  the  most  part  portraits  of  himself.  Such  are 
the  four  seated  colossi,  the  largest  of  all  in  Egypt  except  the 
Sphinx,  carved  in  the  rock  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  great 
temple  of  Abou-simbel.  Next  in  size  was  the  colossus,  of 
which  the  fallen  fragments  still  mark  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Phtha  at  Memphis."*  The  most  beautiful  was  the  statue, 
about  60  feet  high,  which  adorned  the  great  court  of  the 
Rameseum,  and  the  bust  of  which  was  brought  to  England 
by  BelzonL  Every  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  may  ad- 
mire the  features,  so  finely  chiselled,  though  of  so  huge  a  size, 
marked  by  an  expression  of  dignity,  with  a  quiet  smile  about 
the  lips  characteristic  of  the  self-satisfied  despot.  As  a  por- 
trait, It  carries  its  own  evidence,  and  strikingly  resembles  a 
small  wooden  statue  of  Rameses  in  the  same  room. 

§  1 3.  In  these  workg,  the  art  of  Egypt  reached  its  climax, 
and  began  to  show  the  first  symptoms  of  decline.  And  so 
was  it  also  with  her  power.  The  weakness  produced  by  six- 
ty years  of  despotism  showed  itself  in  the  old  age  of  Kame- 
ses  11.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians,  who  were  allied  with 
a  race  of  Japhetic  settlers  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  who 
had  displaced  the  Hamite  race  of  Phut.  These  were  the 
Lebu  or  Rebu  (Libyans)  and  Maahtuuh  (MaxyesJ  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  which  also  designate  the  conlfederates 
as  Tamahou  {men  of  the  north)  and  Tahennou  {men  of  the 
mists).  With  them  were  also  joined  the  people  of  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Having  begun  to  threaten  the  coasts 
of  Egypt  as  early  as  the  time  of  Seti  L,  their  assaults  had 
been  repulsed  by  Rameses  II.,  whose  armies  were  recruited 
by  prisoners  taken  from  them  ;  but  in  his  last  years  they  re- 
newed their  attacks,  and  effected  settlements  in  the  west  of 
the  Delta.  Under  his  successor  we  have  the  most  vivid  ac- 
counts of  their  ravages,  as  surpassing  any  thing  that  Egypt 
had  suffered  even  in  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 

§  14.  This  state  of  things,  at  the  accession  of  Merenphtha 
or  Menephtha,'*  the  13th  son  of  Rameses  II.,  together  with 
his  conflict  with  Moses,  will  account  for  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  his  monuments  are  found  at  Memphis;  a  fact  which  tends 
to  identify  him  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.     At  first, 

3(>  Its  vast  proportions  may  be  estimated  from  the  ./I^f,  In  the  British  Mnseum, 
which  measures  82  Inches  in  length  from  the  wrist  to  tlie  knackle  of  the  middle  An- 
ger, and  30^  inches  in  breadth.  A  cast  of  the  head  is  also  in  the  British  Moseom :  it 
is  less  effective  as  a  portrait  than  that  ft*om  the  Ramesenm. 

^^  He  is  also  called  Seti  Menephtha  IT.  in  contradistinction  to  his  grandfather. 
Other  readings  of  his  name  are  Menphtha  and  Phthamen.  In  Manetho's  list  he  is 
AminenephthM^  a  form  which  passes  into  AmeTwphUKxi  an  extract qnoted  A*om  Mane* 
Uio  by  Josephus,  thns  making  a  confusion  with  the  Amen-hotepe  of  Dyn.  XVIII. 
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indeed,  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  who  took  Heliopolis 
and  Memphis,  and  advanced  as  far  as  a  town  called  Paari^ 
in  Middle  Egypt,  drove  him  for  refuge  to  the  TliebaKd. 
Thence  he  dispatched  an  array  under  the  generals  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  defeated  the  Libyans  and  their  allies  at  PaarL 
An  inscription  records  the  losses  of  the  several  contingents. 
The  mass  of  the  invadei's  was  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  but 
lands  were  assigned  to  some  bodies  of  them  in  the  Delta. 

The  result  of  this  campaign  would  naturally  lead  Meneph- 
tha  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Lower  Egypt,  chiefly  at 
Memphis,  but  sometimes  also  at  Tanis,  which,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  land  of  Goshen,  is  the  probable  scene  of  his  con- 
test with  Moses,  when  "  Jehovah  did  wondrous  things  in 
the  field  of  Zoan.""  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Pharaoh  himself  perished  in  the  Red  Sea:  the  Scripture 
narrative  declares  only  the  destruction  of  his  army.  Me- 
nephtha  sui-vived  the  Exodus,  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
early  in  his  reign,  for  many  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  roy- 
al tomb,  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  at  Thebes. 
His  reign,  to  which  Manetho  assigns  20  or  (in  Euseb.)  40 
years,  is  known  from  the  monuments  to  have  lasted  at  least 
30  years.  But  the  state  of  Egypt  in  his  later  years,  and 
after  his  death,  confirms  one  striking  expression  in  the  Scrip- 
ture :  "  Knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?'* 
Tlie  part  of  the  land  left  vacant  by  the  Israelites  appears"  to 
have  been  occupied  by  a  new  invasion  from  the  side  of  Pal- 
estine, the  details  of  which,  as  quoted  from  Manetho  by  Jo- 
sephuR,  are  again  obscured  (like  the  story  of  the  Shephei*d 
Kings)  by  an  attempt  (this  time  on  the  part  of  his  antago- 
nist Philo)  to  connect  it  with  the  Exodus. 

§  15.  The  story  is,  that  King  Menophis,  or  Amenophis  (but 
Menephtha,  the  son  of  Rameses,  is  evidently  meant),  re- 
solved to  propitiate  the  gods  by  purging  the  land  of  all 
lepers  and  unclean  persons,  whom  he  banished  to  the  east- 
ern hills ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  them  the  city  of  Avaris, 
from  which  the  Shepherds  had  been  expelled.  They  num- 
bered 80,000;  and,  from  the  leprous  priests  among  them, 
they  chose  as  their  leader  an  apostate  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
whose  name  of  Osarseph  was  changed  to  Moses,  He  gave 
them  new  laws,  bidding  them  to  disregard  the  gods  and  sac- 
rifice the  sacred  animals,  and  forbidding  all  intercoun.j  with 
the  Egyptians.  He  fortified  Avaris,  and  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  expelled  Shepherds^  loho  had  settled  at  Jerusalem^  and  who 

22  Psnlm  Ixxviii.  12, 43.  All  the  circnmstances  of  the  narrntive,  nnd  especially  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  luraelites,  make  it  certain  that  the  scene  was  in  Lower 
Egypt  For  the  story  of  the  contest  itself,  and  of  the  Sxodus,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  "Stodent's  O.  T.  History,"  chap.  xi. 
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advanced  to  Avaris  with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  The  king 
of  Egypt  marched  against  them  with  300,000  men,  but  re- 
turned to  Memphis  through  fear  of  an  ancient  prophecy. 
He  then  iled  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  after  an  ab» 
sence  of  13  years,  drove  the  rebels  out  of  Egypt,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  the  confines  of  Syria. 

The  key  to  the  story  seems  to  lie  in  the  confusion,  already 
mentioned,  between  Jerusalem  (Kodeshy  or  Kadti^ha^  the 
Holy)  and  the  holy  city  of  the  Hittites,  Kadesh  on  the 
Orontes.  The  tnith  seems  to  be  that,  the  calamities  attend- 
ing the  Exodus  having  left  Lower  Egypt  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  of  partial  revolt,  the  Kheta  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty for  an  invasion,  before  which  Menephtha  fled  to  Thebes, 
sending  his  infant  son,  Seti,  for  safety,  to  Ethiopia. 

§  16.  The  monuments  do  not  mention  the  invasion,  any 
more  than  the  Exodus ;  nor  is  it  the  custom  of  any  nation  to 
make  monumental  record  of  its  disastrous  defeats.  But  we 
learn  from  them  that,  on  the  death  of  Menephtha,  and  while 
his  young  son  was  still  in  Ethiopia,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  named  Amenmneses  (Ammenemnes,  M.),  assumed 
the  crown  at  Chev  (Aphroditopolis)  in  the  Fydm^  and  soon 
recovered  most  of  Egypt  from  the  invaders.  His  son,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Mebenphtha  Siphtha,"  sought  to  le- 
gitimate his  power  by  marriage  with  the  princess  Taosiriy 
daughter  of  the  late  king  Merenphtha;  and  her  rights 
were  formally  acknowledged ;  so  that,  on  the  monuments,  she 
takes  precedence  of  her  husband.  The  prince  Seti  was  at 
first  content  with  the  rank  of  viceroy  of  Ethiopia  {Royal 
Son  of  Cush) ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  strong  enough, 
he  marched  down  the  Nile,  took  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and 
regained  the  throne  as  Seti  II.  The  kings  of  Chev  were 
now  regarded  as  usurpers,  and  their  names  erased  from  the 
monuments ;  but  Amenmneses  and  Taosiri  have  a  place  in 
the  lists  of  Manetho,  the  latter  under  the  disguise  of  a  king 
ThuoT^Sy  whom  the  Greek  copyists  identify  with  the  Poly- 
bus  of  Homer,  at  the  epoch  of  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Amidst  these  internar troubles,  Egypt  was  manifestly  in 
no  state  to  interfere  with  Israel's  conquest  of  Canaan,  though 
a  land  which  she  regarded  as  her  territory.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  tribes  that  once  obeyed  her  rose  up,  in  their  turn, 
to  oppress  Israel,  in  the  time  of  the  judges.  But  Egypt  had 
not  lost  her  hold  on  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  so  long  as  she 
commanded  the  route  along  the  maritime  plain  of  Palestine; 
and  this  was  the  very  portion  of  the  Promised  Land  that 
Joshua  was  not  stroncc  enoush  to  attack.     The  Nineteenth 

**  Also  written  Phthamenrge-Phthcu 
6* 
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Dynasty  ends  with  Seti  11.,  having  lasted,  according  to  Mane^- 
tho,  1 74  years. 

§  1 7.  Of  the  Twentieth  I>ynasty  the  List  of  Manetho  only 
says  that  it  consisted  of  twelve  Diospolitan  (i.e,  Theban) 
kings,  who  reigned  135  years,  or,  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
Eusebius,  172.  Their  names,  now  recovered  from  the  monu- 
ments, show  that  they  claimed  descent  from  the  great  Ra- 
meses  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  and  adopted  his  name  as  an  ap- 
pellation of  royalty,  like  that  of  Coesar.  The  first  of  the  line, 
Nekht-Set  (whom  some  call  Seti  III.),  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  kings,  who  are  all  called  Rameses,  as  far  as  Rameses  XII., 
and  perhaps  even  farther.  The  line  was  ended  by  a  sacerdo- 
tal usurpation. 

The  one  great  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Rameses  III., 
whose  exploits  threw  a  dying  lustre  over  the  last  years  in 
which  Egypt  had  an  empire ;  but  his  campaigns,  like  those 
of  the  great  Roman  emperors,  were  essentially  defensive. 
Their  memorial  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  most  splendid  of 
the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  in  the  palace-temple  of  Medinet" 
Abou^  called  the  southern  Mameseum. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  describes  this  edifice  as  "one  of 
the  most  interesting  monuments  in  Thebes,  the  battle-scenes 
most  spirited,  and  the  history  of  his  campaigns  most  impor- 
tant, and  if  the  style  of  the  sculptures  is  not  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Sethi  I.  and  his  son,  their  designs  are  full  of  spirit ; 
....  but  the  change  he  made  in  the  mode  of  sculpturing  the 
figures  and  hieroglyphics  seems  to  have  been  the  prelude  to 
the  decadence  of  art."" 

Having  been  Viceroy  of  Lower  Egypt  at  Heliopolis  under 
his  father,  Rameses  was  still  young  when  he  came  to  the 
throne.  In  his  fifth  year,  Egypt  was  attacked  on  the  north- 
western side  by  the  Libyans,  m  league  with  the  Tokari  or 
Zakkaro^  apparently  a  maritime  people,  but  of  doubtful  lo- 
calitv.  Their  repulse  is  the  subject  of  three  great  pictures 
at  Medinet-Ahovr ;  but  the  hieroglyphic  text  is  obscure. 

§  18.  A  long  and  more  intelligible  inscription  relates  the 
most  important  of  the  king's  campaigns,  in  which  he  recov- 
ered the  dominions  of  Tliothmes  III.  and  Seti  I.  in  Western 
Asia.  The  maritime  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  had 
been  repulsed  from  the  western  side  of  the  Delta,  seem  to 
have  chosen  a  new  point  of  assault  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and- 
to  have  allied  themselves  to  the  Kheta.  The  leaders  of  the 
maritime  invasion  were  the  Zakkaro  and  the  Khairetana  or 
Shairetana^  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cherer 
thim  or  Cretans^  a  race  allied  to  the  Philistines. 

•♦  In  Rawlinson's  "Herod.,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  8T2-8. 
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Hameses  anticipated  their  attack  by  assailing  them  in  de* 
tail,  and  the  ensuing  war  occupies  several  large  pictures. 
In  the  first,  his  departure  from  Thebes  is  accompanied  by  a 
grandiloquent  description  :  "The  king  starts  for  the  country 
of  Taahi  (Coele-Syria),  like  an  image  of  the  god  Month,  to 
trample  under  foot  the  nations  that  have  violated  his  fron- 
tiers. His  soldiera  are  like  bulls  charging  flocks  of  sheep, 
his  horses  like  hawks  in  a  flock  of  small  birds." 

In  the  second  scene,  Rameses  marches  through  several 
fnendly  countries,  and  in  one  place  he  traverses  a  mountain- 
ous and  woody  country,  abounding  in  lions,  probably  a  spur 
or  advanced  range  of  Lebanon.  In  Ccele-Syria  he  finds  the 
Kheta  and  their  allies  in  force ;  among  the  latter  are  the 
Phoenicians  of  Aradus,  the  people  of  Carchemish  and  the 
KaUi ;  but  the  Mesopotamians  seem  to  have  kept  to  their 
loyalty.  He  takes  by  escalude  several  fortified  towns,  some 
of  them  surrounded  by  water,  and  defended  bv  double  walls ; 
and  finally  defeats  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes.  "  I  have  blotted  out,"  he  says,  "  these  na- 
tions and  their  country,  as  if  they  had  never  been." 

He  now  turns  to  meet  the  maritime  invaders,  who  had  al- 
ready disembarked,  and  are  seen  advancing  along  the  coast 
in  the  guise  of  a  migrating  nation,  their  women  and  children 
carried  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  They  are  composed  of 
the  Shairetana  and  the  Lefyu  (or  JRebu)^  the  Mashtcash  or 
Maxyes  of  Libya.  Their  utter  defeat  is  followed  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  slain,  represented  by  several  heaps  of  hands, 
12,500  in  all,  while  the  prisoners  are  drawn  up  m  two  lines, 
each  of  1000  men.  On  the  scene  of  his  victory,  the  king 
erected  a  fort  called  "  the  Tower  of  Rameses ;"  and  here, 
joined  by  his  fleet,  which  "  appeared  upon  the  waters  like 
a  strong  wall,"  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  next  body  of- 
the  foes  by  sea.  These  consisted  principally  of  the  Zakkaro, 
with  whom  were  joined  Libyans,  Sicilians,  Sardinians,  Tyi^ 
rhenians,  and  (if  we  may  trust  the  interpreters)  Greeks  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  called  no  longer  Achseans  (as  in  the  time 
of  Menephtha),  but  Danal  The  sea-fight  off  the  tower  of 
Rameses  forms  one  of  the  grandest  bas-reliefs  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  ships  of  Rameses,  ornamented  with  a 
lion's  head  upon  each  prow,  have  shut  in  the  enemy's  fleet 
between  themselves  and  the  lofty  shore,  whence  the  soldiers, 
commanded  by  the  king  himself,  hurl  showers  of  missiles." 
In  a  long  inscription  Rameses  vaunts  the  prowess  of  his  sol- 

S8  The  naval  battle  which  \»  thns  depicted  before  our  eyes  ranst  be  dated  1>e^ween 
BOO  and  600  years  earlier  than  the  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans, 
which  the  Greek  historians  considered  as  the  first  on  record. 
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diers ;  and  especially  his  own :  as  for  his  enemies, "  they  will 
reap  no  more  harvests  in  this  world  ;  the  time  of  their  soul 
is  counted  in  eternity." 

But  the  war  was  followed  by  an  arrangement  disastrous 
for  the  power  of  Egypt.  The  prisoners  taken  in  the  first 
victory,  chiefly  of  Philistine  race,  were  settled  in  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Palestine,  where  this  new  population  aided  the 
rise  of  the  confederacy  which  soon  gained  power  as  the  Egyp- 
tians lost  theirs.  The  bas-reliefs  of  Medinet-Abou  represent 
other  campaigns  of  Rameses  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  an  in- 
scription records  the  tribute  brought  to  him  by  the  people 
of  the  south  and  other  regions:  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
bags  of  gold-dust,  objects  made  of  various  metals,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones.  The  deposit  of  all  this 
wealth  in  his  treasury  at  Thebes  reminds  us  of  the  curious 
story  of  Herodotus  about  the  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  and 
the  cleverest  of  all  thieves.'*'  The  vast  subterranean  tomb 
of  Rameses  III.  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Biban-el-Molook 
at  Thebes. 

§  19.  Rameses  IV.  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  full 
power  of  his  father,  and  to  have  died  without  leaving  a  son. 
Then  follow  at  least  three  younger  sons  of  Rameses  III.,  all 
bearing  the  same  name,  not  without  indications  of  rivalry  and 
of  partitions  of  the  kingdom. 

Kameses  Vm.,  whose  descent  is  traced  by  a  different  line 
from  Amunoph  I.,  appears  to  have  restored  the  unity  of 
Egypt,  and  to  have  maintained  her  foreign  empire.  He 
made  some  additions  to  the  great  temple  at  Karnak,  and  we 
liave  historical  papyri  of  his  reign.  His  face,  conspicuous  for 
the  high  bridge  of  the  nose,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive proofs  that  the  effigies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  are  real 
portraits. 

He  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  other  Rameses  (some 
say  six  or  even  more),  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  of 
the  long  evanescent  line  of  kings  shown  in  vision  to  Mac- 
beth ;  and  with  them  the  empire  of  Egypt  recedes  to  a  van- 
ishing-point. She  succumbed  to  the  inherent  weakness  of 
all  despotisms,  and  even  her  foreign  conquests  hastened  her 
decay.  Asia  revenged  herself  by  inroads  upon  that  exclu- 
sive nationality  which  was  Egypt's  strength.  Semitic  words 
had  appeared  in  her  language,  foreign  gods  in  her  inaccessi- 
ble sanctuaries.  And  now  the  sacerdotal  power  attempted 
to  restore  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  authority  that 
had  held  it  in  check.  Strong  in  their  corporate  character 
and  their  hereditary  functions,  the  high-priests  of  Ammon, 

«•  Herod,  il.  121. 
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after  assuming  all  the  civil  and  military  offices  of  the  king- 
dom, ended  by  usurping  the  crown,  but  the  process  was 
long  and  gradual.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Rameses  XII.  we 
find  Mesopotamia  still  tributary  to  Egypt,  as  is  seen  by  a  cu- 
rious tale  recorded  on  a  stela  found  at  Thebes,  some  incidents 
of  which  have  a  resemblance  to  points  of  Scripture  history. 

While  passing  through  Mesopotamia,  to  collect  his  tribute, 
the  king  was  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  a  chief's  daughter, 
and  married  her.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Rameses,  the  chieftain  came  to  Thebes,  to  ask  the  services 
of  one  of  the  king's  physicians  for  his  younger  daughter,  who 
was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  This  spirit  proved  stronger 
than  the  physician ;  and  eleven  years  later  the  father  made 
another  journey  to  Thebes,  to  seek  more  effectual  aid  from 
the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  king  granted  him  the  use  of  the 
ark  of  the  god  Chons^  which  reached  Mesopotamia  after  a 
journey  of  eighteen  mouths ;  and  the  desired  cure  w^as  at 
once  wrought.  But  the  Mesopotamian  prince  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  so  potent  a  talisman,  till,  after  three  years  and 
three  quartei*s,  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the  god  fly  back  to 
Egypt,  in  the  form  of  a  golden  hawk,  showed  that  he  could 
not  retain  him  against  his  will.  So  the  ark  was  sent  back  to 
Egypt,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  story  shows  how  loosely  the  authority  of 
Rameses  sat  upon  his  Mesopotamian  vassal. 

§  20.  In  fact,  we  have  now  reached  the  period  when  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  of  Nineveh,  established  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  ac,  was  consolidating  itself 
behind  the  Euphrates,  though  not  yet  strong  enough  to  pass 
that  boundary ;  while,  nearer  home,  the  Philistines  had  bar- 
red the  great  military  road  to  Asia,  and  for  a  time  obtained 
the  mastery  which  Egypt  had  once  held  in  Canaan,  It  was 
at  this  epoch,  when  Egypt  was  thrown  back  within  her  natu- 
ral limits,  that  the  high-priest  of  Amnion,  at  Thebes,  Her-Hor, 
"  the  supreme  Horus,"  assumed  the  crown  of  the  Pharaohs. 
To  establish  his  power  at  home,  it  seems  that  the  new  ruler 
gave  up  all  claim  to  dominion  in  Asia,  as  the  price  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  power  now  ruling  at  Nineveh.  Hence,  prob- 
ably, the  Assyrian  names  which  we  find  in  his  family  and  the 
following  dynasty.  After  his  death,  the  old  line  of  Thebes 
appeal's  to  have  regained  power  for  a  time  ;  and  Piankh  (or 
Pionkh)^  the  son  of  Her-Hor,  bears  only  the  title  of  high- 
priest.  But  the  royal  title  revives  with  his  son,  Pinetsem 
1.  (or  JPisham),  and  is  continued  through  several  generations 
of  priest-kings,  who  also  appear  as  the  heads  of  the  military 
class,  by  the   title  of  "  Commander   of  the   Soldiers "  (or 
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"Archers  ").  The  power  of  the  new  line  was  legitimated  by  a 
marriage  with  the  princess  Isi-em-  Chev,  a  descendant  of  the 
competitors  of  Seti  IL,and  the  house  and  name  of  theRame- 
ses  finally  disappears. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  priest-kings  formed  the 
Ttjoenty-first  (Tanite)  Dynasty  of  Manetho,or  whether  the  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  old  rival  houses  of  Lower  Egypt,  which 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  troubles  attending  the  fall  of  the 
Theban  line  to  establish  itself  at  Tanis.  In  favor  of  the  former 
hypothesis  is  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of  Her-Hor^ 
Piankh^  and  Pinetsem^  to  Osochor^  Psinachea^  and  Psouennes^ 
who  stand  in  Manetho's  list  as  the  last  three  of  the  seven  kings 
of  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  Perhaps  we  may  reconcile  the 
two  views  by  supposing  that  the  priest-kings  oDtained  a  place 
in  the  Tanite  dynasty  by  marriage ;  and  this  adoption  of  the 
claims  of  a  monarchy  in  Lower  Egypt,  together  with  their 
Assyrian  alliance,  would  confirm  their  power  against  the 
legitimate  Theban  line. 


Ao  Egyptian  Arcber  carrying  spare  Arrowii 


Allies  of  the  Bgyptiana. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEW  KINGDOMS  IN  THB   DELTA  AND  THE   ETHIOPIAN  DYNASTY 
— ^DYNASTIES  XXI.-XXV.— B.C.  1100  (aBOUT)-664. 

f  1.  Tioenty-first  Dynasty.  Transfer  of  the  capital  from  Thehes  to  Tanis.  Converg- 
ence of  Egyptian,  Aaayrian,  and  Jewish  history.  Alliance  of  a  Tanite  king  with 
Solomon.  Commerce  between  Egypt  and  Jndsea.  i  2.  Origin  of  Tanis  or  Zoan, 
the  Awiris  of  the  Shepherds.  Connection  of  Zoan  and  Hebron,  i  8.  Site  of  Tanis, 
the  *'  field  of  Zoan.**  Its  value  as  a  fortress.  9  4.  Tanis  as  a  residence  of  the 
Theban  kings.  The  capital  of  the  XXIst  and  XXIIId  dynasties.  Decline,  i  5. 
The  rnins  and  plain  of  ^n.  Researches  of  M.  Mariette.  i  6.  The  Twenty-Second 
{Bubastite)  Dynasty.  Military  adventarers  of  Assyrian  origin.  {  7.  Btibastis^  the 
sacred  city  of  Pasht  Temple  and  festival  of  Bnbastis.  i  8.  Its  mins  at  Tel-Bos- 
to.  $  9.  Shkshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  Scripture.  Protects  Jeroboam.  Conquers 
Kehoboam  and  makes  Jndah  tributary.  Name  of  Judah  on  his  monuments.  Nar- 
row limits  of  his  conquests.  Osoimjhon  I.  Question  involved  in  the  defeat  of  Ze- 
rah,  the  Ethiopian,  by  Asa,  King  of  Jndah.  Kingdom  of  Napata.  Priesta  of  the 
Bubastite  house,  i  W.  Twenty-third  (Tanite)  Dynasty,  Rival  Kings  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt.  Invasion  of  the  Ethiopian  Piankh.  Tnephachthus,  of  Sals.  His 
curse  on  Menes.  {  11.  Bokrnbamf  or  Booohorib,  sole  king  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
{8alte)  Dynasty.  Oreek  traditions  of  his  character.  He  is  conquered  and  burnt 
alive  by  Sabaco,  the  Ethiopian.  (  12.  The  Twenty-fifth  {Ethiopian)  Dynasty.  Ac- 
count of  Ethiopia.  Meroe.  Napata.  Its  wealth.  Ruins  of  Jebel-BerkeX.  i  13. 
Ethiopia  under  the  E(;ypt1an  rule.  Kingdom  of  Napata.  Afflnity  of  the  two 
states.  Limited  effect  of  the  Ethiopian  conquest  (  14.  The  kings  of  the  XXVth 
dynasty.  Sabaoo  L  nids  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel.  Capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon. 
Conquest  of  Syria  claimed  by  Sabaco.  Assyrian  account ;  Sargon's  victory  at 
Raphia ;  defeat  and  fliprht  of  Sabaco.  9  15.  Sabaoo  II.  Sargon*8  mention  of  a 
"Pharaoh."  War  of  Ashdod.  The  "King  of  Ethiopia**  makes  peace  with  Sar- 
gon.  §  16.  Sennacherib's  Jewish  campaign.  His  victory  at  Altaku.  State  of 
Egypt  at  fhip  time.  Destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Egyptian  versifju  of  the 
miracle:  The  priest-kiii(;  Sktbos  of  Herodotus.  {  17.  Tar-haka  or  Tibiiakah. 
His  conquetits  compared  with  those  of  Sbsostbis.    Long  and  fluctuating  conflict 
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with  Assyria.  New  light  from  the  Assyriau  annals.  5  18.  His  son  Rotmeiv  driven 
out  by  Asshnr-bani-pal.  Disastrous  invasion  of  Egypt.  Sack  of  Thebes.  §  19. 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Nahum.  5  20.  New  invasion  and  retirement  of  the 
Ethiopian  Amen-meri-Nont.  Retirement  both  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Ethiopi- 
ans. 

§  1.  The  transfer  of  the  sceptre,  under  the  Twenty-first 
Dynasty^  from  Thebes  to  Tanis,  the  new  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  forms  an  epoch  of  great  importance.  The  separate 
currents  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Jewish  annals  now 
converge  into  the  stream  of  universal  history ;  and  we  at 
length  obtain  a  basis  of  chronology. 

During  the  decline  of  Egypt,  and  before  Assyrian  conquests 
were  carried  west  of  the  Euphrates,  the  newly-founded  king- 
dom of  Israel  had  fought  out  its  hard  conflict  with  the  Phi- 
listines;  and  David,  having  subdued  his  enemies  on  every 
side,  left  to  his  son, Solomon  (the  "peaceful"),  a  real  empire, 
the  greatest  at  this  time  in  Western  Asia,  occupying  the  re- 
gion promised  to  Abraham, 

"From  the  bordering  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  stream  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground." 

The  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  on  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
recovered  by  David  from  the  Jebusites,  marks  a  fixed  epoch 
in  chronology — the  millennium  before  the  birth  of  Christ.* 
Now,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Solomon  made  affinity 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  married  his  daughter,'  and 
since  we  shall  presently  find,  by  the  double  testimony  of 
Scripture  and  the  monuments,  Shishak,  the  first  King  of  the 
22d  dynasty,  harboring  the  enemies  of  Solomon  and  invading 
Judah  under  Rehoboam,  it  follows,  almost  to  demonstration, 
that  the  ally  of  Solomon  was  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  21  st 
dynasty.  The  presentation  by  Pharaoh  to  his  daughter  of 
the  site  of  Gezar^  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Canaanites  and  destroyed,  and  which 
Solomon  rebuilt  and  fortified,'  seems  to  indicate,  first,  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  had  recovered  their  hold  upon  the  route 
to  Asia  by  the  maritime  plain,  and,  secondly,  that  this  last 
remnant  of  their  sovereignty  over  Palestine  and  its  neighbor- 
hood was  now  surrendered  as  the  price  of  Solomon's  alliance. 

The  protection  involved  in  that  sovereignty  had  been  ex- 

1  The  Epoch  of  the  Destmction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebnchadnezzar  is  fixed  so  accu- 
rately, by  a  concurrence  of  proofs  from  sacred  and  secular  history,  that  the  limits  of 
donbt  lie  within  two  years,  between  B.a  588  and  586;  and  the  Babylonian  Canon  de- 
cides for  the  latter  date.  Reckoning  backward  by  the  Jewish  annalf^,  we  have  a 
margin  of  only  fifteen  years  of  doubt  in  the  period  from  the  building  of  the  Temple 
to  its  destruction.  The  highest  date  for  the  former  is  a.a  1027  ;  the  received  dates 
are  u.c.  1006  for  its  completion,  B.a  1012  for  its  comraeucement,  and  b.o.  1015  for  the 
accession  of  Solomon. 

«  1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  vli.  8  ;  ix.  24.  M  Kings  ix.  15-lT. 
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ercised  during  the  reign  of  David,  in  the  case  of  Hadad,  an 
Edomite  prince,  who  had  been  carried  as  an  infant  to  Egypt, 
after  escaping  from  the  massacre  of  Joab,  and  had  recei>'ed 
in  marriage  the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen  of  Pharaoh.* 
The  total  silence  of  Scripture  about  the  history  and  state  of 
Egypt  from  the  Exodus  to  the  time  of  Solomon  proves  at 
least  the  absence  of  active  hostility ;  and  Solomon  carried  on 
a  steady  commerce  with  Egypt  in  linen  yam,  and  in  horses 
and  chariots :  the  latter  he  not  only  imported  for  his  own 
use,  but  sold  them  to  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Syria. 
The  price  of  a  chariot,  as  it  came  from  Esrypt,  was  600  silver 
shekels,  and  of  each  horse  160  shekels.*  We  may  well  pause 
to  notice  the  change  from  the  time  when  the  Theban  kings 
fought  against  the  chariots  of  the  Hittites  and  their  Syrian 
allies,  to  that  when  these  nations  were  supplied  with  chariots 
from  Egypt  through  the  medium  of  a  great  commercial  em- 
pire founded  by  a  people  once  her  slaves.  The  old  maritime 
po'ver  of  Egypt,  both  in  the  MediteiTanean  and  the  Red  S<*a, 
which  had  long  declined  or  ceased,  was  now  superseded  by 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  in  eon* 
junction  with  those  of  Tyre,  from  the  ports  of  Joppa  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  Elath  and  Ezion-Geber  on  the  other. 

§  2.  The  revival  of  a  monarchy  of  Lower  Egypt  at  Tanis, 
rather  than  at  Memphis,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
importance  which  the  foimer  city  had  acquired  undor  the 
Shepherds  and  the  kings  of  the  xVlIIth  and  XlXth  Dynas- 
ties. Tanis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Semitic  name  Zoan  (in 
modern  Arabic  S4n),  which  signifies  a  place  ofremovalydonhi' 
less  as  being  the  point  of  departure  for  caravans  on  -the  east- 
ern frontier.  This  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian  name 
HA- A  WAR  or  PA-AWAR  {house  of  going  forth  or  depart- 
ure)^ the  AvARis  (Ol/apcc)  of  Manetho's  story  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings.  The  Scripture  has  assigned  its  date  with  a  precision 
such  as  few  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world  can  claim  :  "  He- 
bron was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt."*  This 
statement  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  both  cities, 
which  was  most  probably  derived  from  the  residence  of  Abi-a- 
ham  at  Hebron  (then  Kirjaih-Arba^thQ  City  ofArba^a,  name 
curiously  like  Awar) ;  and  the  two  cities  would  hardly  have 
been  thus  compared  had  there  not  been  some  connection  in 

*  1  Kings  zi.  14-23.  As  the  name  of  Tahpenes  has  Dot  been  found  on  the  monn- 
ments,  we  can  not  identify  this  Phnrnoh.  The  relnctance  with  which  Pharaoh  allow- 
ed Hadad  to  retnni  to  Edom  may  have  been  a  trlbnte  to  the  obligations  of  the  alli- 
ance with  Solomon ;  bat  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  Pharaoh  was  the  last  of  the 
Tanites,  or  Shishak,  the  first  of  (he  22d  dynasty,  who  protected  Jeroboam  against 
Solomon.    See  farther  in  the  "  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  «.  v.  Tahpnies. 

*  1  Kings  z.  28, 29.  At  the  valnc  of  S&  for  the  shekel,  each  chariot  wonid  cost  £90, 
and  each  bone  X2S  10a.  .  *  Nainbers  ziii.  82. 
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their  origin.  Now  Hebron  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Anakim, 
who  were  of  the  old  warlike  Palestinian  race  that  long  domi- 
nated over  the  southern  Canaanites.  The  Shepherds  who 
built  Avaris  were  apparently  of  the  Phcenician  stock,  which 
was  referred  to  the  same  race.  Hebron  was  already  built  in 
Abraham's  time,  and  the  Shepherd  invasion  may  be  dated 
about  the  same  period.  Hence,  whether  or  not,  as  Manetho 
states,  some  older  village  or  city  was  succeeded  by  Avaris, 
its  building  and  fortification  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  forms 
the  true  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Tanis. 

§  3.  Its  site  was  admirably  chosen  for  their  great  for- 
tress.^ Like  the  other  principal  cities  of  this  tract — Pelu- 
sium,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis — it  lay  on  the  east  bank  ot 
the  river,  towards  Syria.  Its  ruins  are  situate  in  31°  N.  lat- 
itude and  31°  6'  E.  longitude,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ca- 
nal which  was  formerly  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  An- 
ciently a  rich  plain  extended  due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium, 
about  30  miles  distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the 
east,  so  that  in  a  direction  S.E.  from  Tanis  it  was  not  more 
than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of  this  plain  was  known 
as  the  Jields  or  plains,  the  marshes  or  pasture-lancls  {^ticoHa), 
Anciently,  it  was  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four  of  the 
seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  swept  by  the  cool  breezes  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  but,  through  the  subsidence  of  the  coast, 
it  is  now  almost  covered  by  the  great  lake  Menzaleh, 

The  city,  lying  outside  of  the  main  line  of  defense  along 
the  Nile,  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cultivated  lands  to  the 
east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  invader ;  while  to  retreat  from  it 
was  always  possible,  as  long  as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river. 
But  Tanis  was  too  far  inland  to  be  properly  the  frontier 
fortress.  It  was  near  enough  to  be  the  place  of  departure 
for  caravans — perhaps  it  was  the  last  town  in  the  Shephferd- 
period — but  not  near  enough  to  command  the  entrance  of 
Egypt.  Pelusium  lay  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it 
has  been,  until  lately,  placed  too  far  north — and  the  plain  was 
here  narrow  from  north  to  south,  so  that  no  invader  could 
safely  pass  the  fortress ;  but  it  soon  became  broader,  and, 
by  turning  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  an  advancing  ene- 
my would  leave  Tanis  far  to  the  northward,  and  a  bold  gen- 
eral would  detach  a  force  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check,  and 

^  Mr.  Poole,  whose  account  of  Tanis  we  mainly  follow  <"  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  art. 
Zoan),  points  ont  the  caution  with  which  Mauetho's  statement  of  the  policy  of  the 
Shepherds  must  be  received :  '*  Thronghont,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  pride  that 
made  the  Egsrptians  hate,  and  affect  to  despise,  the  Shepherds  above  all  their  con- 
querors, except  the  Persians.  The  motive  of  Salatis  (in  building  Avaris)  is  not  to 
overawe  Egypt,  but  to  keep  out  the  Assyrians :  not  to  terrify  the  natives,  but  these 
foreigners,  who,  if  other  history  be  correct,  did  not  then  form  an  important  state." 
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march  upon  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  An  enormous  stand- 
ing militia,  settled  in  the  ^ucolia,  as  the  Egyptian  militia 
afterwards  was  in  the  neighboring  tracts  of  the  Delta,  and 
with  its  head-quarters  at  Tanis,  would  overawe  £gypt,  and 
secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  maintaining  bold 
of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the  country ;  and 
mainly  for  the  two  former  objects  we  believe  Avaris  to  have 
been  fortified. 

§  4.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  Tanis  would 
naturally  continue  of  importance  to  the  kinj^s  of  the  XYIIIth 
and  XlXth  dynasties,  both  for  their  maritime  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  for  their  expeditions  into  Asia.  "Al- 
though Thebes  continued  to  be  the  place  in  which  the  splen- 
dor of  the  monarchy  was  chiefly  displayed,  and  where  the 
sovereigns  held  their  court  dunng  intervals  of  peace,  they 
must  have  needed  a  residence  in  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt 
which  was  nearest  to  the  scene  of  their  most  important  op- 
erations. That  it  should  be  at  the  same  time  not  very  dis- 
tant from  the  sea  was  also  necessary.  ....  And,  as  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Nile  one  after  another  became  silted 
up,  it  is  probable  that  even  in  this  age  the  Pelusiac  mouth 
may  have  been  too  shallow  to  admit  ships  of  war."' 

We  have  seen  that  Tanis  received  the  special  care  of  Ra- 
meses  11. ,  and  that  "  the  field  of  Zoan  ^'  was  the  scene  of  his 
son's  contest  with  God's  prophet.*  It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  season  of  the  plagues  and  Exodus  (the  begin- 
ning of  harvest,  at  the  vernal  equinox)  was  the  very  time  of 
the  year  at  which  the  Shepherd  Kings  were  wont  to  visit 
their  armies  at  Avaris.  The  custom  mav  have  been  kept 
up ;  and  thus  Menephtha  would  have  had  his  frontier  militia 
ready  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites.  The  position  of  Tanis 
would  be  alike  valuable  in  the  naval  and  Asiatic  wai*s  of  Ham- 
eses  III.,  and  for  the  commerce  carried  on  with  Solomon  by  the 
XXIst  dynasty,  which  at  length  made  it  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

That  dignity  was  transferred  to  Bubastis  under  the  XXIId 
dynasty,  whose  abolition  of  the  worship  of  Set  or  Sotitekh 
must  have  given  a  great  blow  to  Tanis ;  and  it  may  have 
been  a  religious  war  that  re-established  the  latter  as  the  cap- 
ital of  the  XXIIId  dynasty.  In  this  position  it  appears  m 
the  contemporary  Hebrew  prophecies.  "The  princes  of 
Zoa?i,  the  wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh,"  are  named  by  Isaiah 
before  "  the  princes  of  Nbph  "  (Memphis)."    At  a  later  time 

«  Kenrfck,  "  Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

*  Psalm  Ixxviil.  12,  43 :  where  the-  word  Jleld  may  mean  territoryt  twme,  or  even 
kinrfdcm. 

i<>  Isaiah,  xlz.  11, 13 ;  cnmp.  zzx.  4^  where  Mr.  Poole  takes  Hanu  for  Takpanhea 
(Daphoie)  not  ileracleupoli& 
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Ezekiel  predicts  the  destruction  of  Zoan  by  fire  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;**  but 
long  before  this  blow  the  capital  had  been  transferred  to 
Sa'is  under  the  XXI Vth  dynasty.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Tanis  was  still  a  large  town,  the  capital  of  a  nome  ;^'  in  the 
age  of  Titus  it  was  a  small  place.'* 

§  5.  The  site  of  this  ancient  capital  is  described  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  as  "  remarkable  for  the  height  and  ex- 
tent of  its  mounds,  which  are  upward  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  temple  stood  is 
about  1500  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by  mounds  of  fallen 
houses.  The  temple  was  adorned  by  Rameses  II.  with  nu- 
merous obelisks  and  most  of  it  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruin- 
ous, but  its  remains  prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number 
of  its  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  unequalled, 
and  the  labor  of  transporting  them  from  Syene  shows  the 
lavish  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  oldest  name 
found  here  is  that  of  Sesertesen  III.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty ; 
the  latest  that  of  Tirhakah.  The  plain  of  San  is  very  exten- 
sive, but  thinly  inhabited :  no  village  exists  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  ancient  Tanis  ;  and,  when  looking  from  the 
mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the  distant  palms 
of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the  desolation  spread 
around  it.  'The  field  of  Zoan'  is  now  a  barren  waste:  a 
canal  passes  through  it  without  being  able  to  fertilize  the 
soil ;  '  ^re  '  has  been  '  set  in  Zoan  ;'  and  one  of  the  principal 
capitals  or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habita- 
tion of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  infested  with 
reptiles  and  maliornant  fevers."  Its  desolation  and  unhealthi- 
ness  caused  it  to  be  neglected  by  explorei*s,  till  the  task  was 
undertaken  by  M.  Mariette,  whose  researches  have  already 
thrown  immense  light  on  the  history  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 

§  6.  The  same  indefatigable  explorer  has  recovered,  from 
the  Apis-stelsB  and  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  the  true  order 
of  the  nine  kings  whom  Manetho  assigns  to  the  Twe)ity-seC' 
and  Dynasty^  of  JBuhastis,  With  one  exception  {Her-sha- 
seb),  they  all  bear  the  distinctly  Assyrian  names  of  SheshonJc^ 
Osoi'chon  (the  same  as  JSaryon),  and  Tlklat  or  Tiglath  or 
Takeloth  (Tigtdti  in  pure  Assyrian).**  They  were  a  milita- 
ry dynasty,  sprung  (like  the  Mamelukes)  from  the  king's 
body-guard ;  and  the  history  of  their  accession  is  now  known 
from  the  monuments.  A  certain  officer  named  Sargon,  who 
was  posted  at  Bubastis,  being  already  allied  by  marriage  to 

»>  Ezek.  XXX.  14.  "  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  802.  "  Joseph."  Bell.  Jnd."  iv.  11. 

>*  This  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  old  Assyrian  name  of  the  river  Tig^ris. 
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the  royal  sacerdotal  line  of  Her-Hor,  appeara  to  have  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  XXIst  dynasty. 
Their  son,  Sheshonk,  having  been  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
became  at  first  regent,  and  afterwards  king. 

§  7.  Bubastis  (or  Bubasttts)^  the  seat  of  the  new  dynasty, 
was  the  sacred  city  of  the  goddess  by  whose  name  simply  it 
is  usually  denoted  in  the  hieroglyphics,  BA-HEST  or  BAST." 
This  goddess  was  the  same  as  Pasht^  the  goddess  of  fire.  The 
cat  was  saci'ed  to  her,  and  she  is  represented  by  a  lion-head- 
ed figure:  cats  were  buried  at  Bubastis.  The  Greeks  iden- 
tified her  with  Artemis,"  whence  her  rock-hewn  temple  near 
Beni'Iuusan  was  called  Speos  Artemidos  (the  Cave  of  Arte- 
mis) ;  and  her  oracle  at  Bubastis  was  very  popular  with  the 
Greek  visitora  to  Egypt.  Though  the  city  was  so  ancient 
that  Manetho  mentions  it  as  the  scene  of  a  most  destructive 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Boethns,  or  Bochus,  the  fii-st  king 
of  the  Second  Dynasty,  it  does  not  appear  in  history  till  the 
accession  of  the  Twenty-second  Dynasty,  whose  foreign  or- 
igin and  policy  accounts  for  their  choice  of  it  as  their  capital. 

Bubastis  was  situate  about  half-way  up  the  Pclusiac  or 
Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  route  of  an  invader 
marching  from  the  East  against  Ileliopolis  and  Memphis,  and 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  lied  Sea  canal.*'  The  city 
seems  to  have  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  shortly 
before  the  Peraian  Invasion ;  and  Herodotus  takes  pains  to 
describe  it."  It  was  raised,  he  says,  more  than  any  other 
city  above  the  inundation  by  the  embankments  constructed, 
first  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  in  the  time  of  Sesostris, 
and  afterwards  by  the  criminals  whom  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco 
condemned  to  this  sort  of  labor.  Of  the  temple  of  "  Bubas- 
tis "  as  he  calls  the  goddess,  he  says, "  Other  temples  may  be 
grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in  the  building,  but  there 
is  none  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  this  of  Bubastis.  .  .  .  Ex- 
cepting the  entrance,  the  whole  forms  an  island.  Two  arti- 
ficial channels  from  the  Nile,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tem- 
ple, encompass  the  building,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage 
by  which  it  is  approached.  These  channels  arc  each  a  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  are  thickly  shaded  with  trees.  The  gate- 
way is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  ornamented  with  figures  cut 
upon  the  stone,  six  cubits  high  and  well  worthy  of  notice. 

18  Also  with  the  prefix  HA-BAHEST,  which  Appears  to  hnve  been  the  sftcred  form. 
It  eeems  to  have  been  by  preflziog  the  mascnlhie  definite  article  that  the  name  be- 
came PA-BAHEST  t?ie  (city)  of  Pasht,  whence  the  Hebrew  PUbesith  (Ezek.  xrx.  17 : 
BoiJ/Ja<rTc»r  LXX.),  the  Coptic  Pi-Bast,  PmihoAt,  Pouasti,  Boxtasti^  and  the  Greek  and 
liAtin  BubaMU  {Bov^aaTiK^  Herod.)*  or  Bubastus  (Sovfia^To^t  Strabo,  Diod.,  Plin..  Ptol.). 
There  is  a  similar  variety  in  the  name  ofHA-HESAR,  the  Coptic  Bousiri  and  Poiuiri, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Botatpir,  Bnsiris. 

»•  Herod,  il.  137.  »'  Hen^.  ii.  153.  "  Herod.  IL  187, 138. 
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The  temple  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  visible  on 
all  sides  as  one  walks  round  it ;  for,  as  the  city  has  been  rais- 
ed up  by  embankment,  while  the  temple  has  been  left  un- 
touched in  its  original  condition,  you  look  down  upon  it 
wheresoever  you  are.  A  low  wall  runs  round  the  in  closure, 
having  figures  engraved  upon  it,  and  inside  there  is  a  grove 
of  beautiful  tall  trees  growing  round  the  shrine  which  con- 
tains the  image  of  the  goddess.  The  inclosure  is  a  furlong 
in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by 
a  road  paved  with  stone  for  a  distance  of  about  three  fur- 
longs, which  passes  straight  through  the  market-place,  with 
an  easterly  direction,  and  is  400  feet  in  width.  Trees  of  an 
extraordinary  height  grow  on  each  side  the  road,  which  con- 
ducts from  the  temple  of  Bubastis  to  that  of  Hermes." 

In  another  passage'"  he  describes  the  festival  of  Bubastis 
as  the  best  attended  of  all  the  yearly  local  feasts  of  Egypt ; 
the  proceedings  being  as  follows :  "  Men  and  women  come 
sailing  all  together,  vast  numbers  in  each  boat,  many  of  the 
women  with  castanets,  which  they  strike,  while  some  of  the 
men  pipe  during  the  whole  time  of  the  voyage ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  voyagers,  male  and  female,  sing  the  while,  and 
make  a  clapping  with  their  hands.  When  they  arrive  op- 
posite any  of  the  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they 
approach  the  shore,  and,  while  some  of  the  women  continue 
to  play  and  sing,  others  call  aloud  to  the  females  of  the  place 
and  load  them  with  abuse,  while  a  certain  number  dance,  and 
some  standing  up  uncover  themselves.  After  proceeding  in 
this  way  all  along  the  river-course,  they  reach  Bubastis,  where 
they  celebrate  the  feast  with  abundant  sacrifices.  More 
grape-wine'**  is  consumed  at  this  festival  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  besides.  The  number  of  those  who  attend,  count- 
ing only  the  men  and  women,  and  omitting  the  children, 
amounts  according  to  the  native  reports  to  700,000." 

§  8.  The  great  mounds  of  TelrBasta  (the  hUl  of  Pasht) 
confirm  the  description  of  Herodotus :  "  The  height  of  the 
mound,  the  site  of  the  temple  in  a  low  space  beneath  the 
houses,  from  which  you  look  down  upon  it,  are  the  very  pe- 
culiarities any  one  would  remark  on  visiting  the  remains  at 
TelrBasta.  The  street  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  lead- 
ing to  the  temple  of  Mercury  is  quite  apparent,  and  his 
length  of  three  stadia  falls  short  of  its  real  length,  which  is 
2250  feet.  On  the  way  is  the  square  he  speaks  of,  900  feet 
from  the  temple  of  Pasht,  and  apparently  200  feet  broad, 
though  now  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen  materials  of 

»•  Herod,  ii.  69,  60. 

^  lu  coutradietinction  to  barUy'ioinef  which  was  largely  made  in  Egypt. 
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the  houses  that  sarrounded  it.  Some  fallen  blocks  mark  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  Mercary  ;  but  the  remains  of  that 
of  Pasht  are  rather  more  extensive,  and  show  that  it  meas- 
ured about  600  feet  in  length.  We  may  readily  credit  the 
assertion  of  Herodotus  respecting  its  beauty,  since  the  whole 
was  of  the  finest  red  granite,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  sa- 
cred inclosure  about  600  feet  square  (agreeing  with  the  stch 
diwni  of  Herodotus),  beyond  which  was  a  larger  circuit, 
measuring  940  feet  by  1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and 
the  canal  he  mentions,  and  once  planted,  like  the  other,  with 
a  grove  of  trees.  In  this  perhaps  was  the  usual  lake  belong- 
ing to  the  temple.  Among  the  sculptures  are  the  names  of 
a  goddess  (who  may  be  either  Pasht  or  Buto),  and  of  Re- 
meses  II.,  of  Osorkon  I.,  and  of  Amyrtffius  (?) ;  and  as  the 
two  first  kings  reigned  long  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus, 
we  know  that  the  temple  was  the  one  he  saw.  The  columns 
of  the  vestibule  had  capitals  representing  the  buds  of  water- 
plants,  but  near  the  old  branch  of  the  river  (the  modern  ca- 
nal of  Mo^)  is  another  column  with  a  palm-tree  capital,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  this  temple,  which  has  the  names 
of  Remeses  H.  and  Osorkon  I.  Amidst  the  houses  on  the 
north-west  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protect- 
ed the  temple  below ;  and  to  the  east  of  the  town  is  a  large 
open  space,  inclosed  by  a  wall  now  converted  into  mounds.""* 
"Die  two  royal  names  found  upon  these  remains  afford  an- 
other proof  of  the  care  of  Rameses  II.  for  the  cities  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  also  connect  the  temple  of  Bubastis  with  the 
Twenty-second  Dynasty. 

§  9.  We  now  meet  with  one  of  the  most  important  syn- 
chronisms between  sacred  and  secular  history.  Sheshonk  L, 
the  first  Pharaoh  who  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  his  personal 
name^  is  also  thefi/rst  on  whose  mamtments  we  read  the  name 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom,.  A  new  military  dynasty  of  Asiatic 
origin  would  naturally  revive  the  claim  of  Egypt  to  suzerain- 
ty over  Palestine ;  and  opportunities  were  oflfered  by  the  de- 
cliningpower  of  Solomon  and  the  weakness  of  his  headstrong 
son.  First,  we  find  Pharaoh  permitting  the  return  of  the 
Edomite  prince,  Hadad,  to  reclaim  his  birthright.*'  Next, 
Jeroboam,  flying  for  his  life  from  Solomon,  is  received  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  name  Shisiiak  {i,  e,  Sheshonk)  is 
now  expressly  mentioned  ;'*  and  he  starts  from  Egypt  at  the 
invitation  of  the  ten  tribes."  That  he  returned  as  a  vassal 
of  Egypt,  is  a  fact  implied  in  his  being  allowed  to  depart, 

31  Sir  O.  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  138,  Rawlinson. 
M  1  Kings  x1. 14-22.  •»  1  Kin«r«  xi.  40. 

**1  Kings  zii.  2, 8:  2  Chron.  x.2,  8.    Hence  it  appears  that  Jei-oboam's  rebellion 
iuvolYed  the  gnilt  so  constantly  deuoanced  by  the  prophets  as  *'  lookiuje  back  to 
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and  confinned  by  his  setting  up  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  at  the  two  ends  of  his  kingdom.'*  This  by  no  means 
involved  hostilities  between  Egypt  and  Judah,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  the  latter  attacking  Israel — an  .attempt 
contemplated  by  the  headstrong  Rehoboam,  but  forbidden 
by  a  prophet." 

It  was  not  till  Rehoboam  proved  his  resolution  to  reject 
the  friendship  as  well  as  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  by  fortify- 
ing and  garrisoning  the  cities  of  southern  Judah,  and  even 
of  the  maritime  plain,"  that  Shishak  marched  against  him,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,"  with  1200  war-chariots,  60,000 
cavalry,  and  an  immense  body  of  infantry,  composed  of  Liby- 
ans (JLubim),  Sukkiim^  and  Ethiopians. *•  After  reducing 
the  newly  fortified  places,  Shishak  advanced  to  Jerusalem, 
where,  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  Rehoboam  and 
the  princes  of  Judah  made  unreserved  submission  ;*"  and 
Shishak,  entering  the  city,  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  the  golden  shields  dedicated  by  Solomon.  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Egypt  towards 
her  vassals  that  Rehoboam,  having  made  this  submission, 
''  strengthened  himself  in  Jerusalem,  and  reigned,"  while 
"in  Judah  things  went  well;"  and  that  Pharaoh  abstained 
from  interference  during  his  unceasing  war  with  Jeroboam.*^ 
Such  is  the  history  in  the  Jewish  records ;  now  let  us  turn  to 
the  Egyptian. 

In  a  great  bas-relief  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  hypostyle  hall 
of  Karnak,  a  Pharaoh,  with  his  name  appended — Amunmai 
(or  Miamum)  Sheshonk^^ — depicted,  as  usual,  of  gigantic  size, 
stands  before  the  god  Amun-re,  who  with  one  hand  holds  out 
to  him  a  scimiter,  and  with  the  other  leads  up,  by  cords 
passed  round  their  necks,  five  rows  of  bound  figures,  em* 
blematic  of  conquered  cities  :  for  each  figure  is  covered  (ex« 
cept  the  head)  by  an  embattled  shield,  inscribed  with  its  name. 
There  are  thirteen  shields  in  each  row,  making  65  ;  and  on 
the  same  wall  a  goddess  holds,  in  like  manner,  four  cords, 

Egypt,"  "going  down  for  aid  to  Egypt,'*  and  so  forth ;  and  thns  the  schismatic  king* 
doni  of  Israel  was  tainted  from  its  origin  with  vassalage  to  Egypt. 

2*  1  Kings  xii.  2S,  29 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15.  26  i  Kings  xil.  21-24 ;  2  Chrou.  xi.  1-4. 

''  2  Chron.  xi  6-12.       '"  1  Kings  xiv.  26,  20;  B.C.9T1  of  the  received  chronology. 

'*•  2  Chron.  xii.  2  seq.  The  SvJkkiim  seem  to  have  been  the  Troglodytje  (oarc- 
diwllera)  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  there  was  a  town  called  Siieli£f  prob- 
ably the  modeni  Stiakin  (Plin.  "H.  N."  vL  34).  They  were  skillfnl  slingers,  and  very 
useful  as  light  troops  (Heliod.  ".fith."  viii  10).  Kenrick,  "Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  34S,  note. 

^*  The  words  in  2  Chron.  xii.  8  clearly  imply  a  sti\te  of  vassalage— "Nevertheless 
the]!  shall  he  his  servants;  that  they  may  know  (the  diiference  between)  my  tervice 
and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  cmmtries." 

81  1  Kings  xiv.  80 :  xv.  0. 

33  Here  we  see  Sheshonk  using  the  surname  of  Rameses  II.,  "  beloved  of  Ammon," 
but  only  as  a  prtenomeu. 
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with  1 7  shields  attached  to  each ;  in  all  1 13  shields.  The  first 
of  the  rows  is  distinguished  by  the  lottts^  the  symbol  of  the 
south ;  the  se-cond  by  the  papyru^^  the  symbol  of  the  north. 
Several  of  the  shields  refer  to  Ethiopia  and  Libya,  countries 
of  which  Shishak  was  master,  since  their  people  marched  with 
him  against  Rehoboam.  Among  the  rest  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities  of  Judah,  well-known  from  Scripture ;  confirm- 
ing the  statement  that  Shishak  "  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
pertained  to  Judah.""  The  most  impoitant  figure  bears  the 
inscription  "Jbhouada-Malbk,"  with  the  usual  character  for 
land.  The  identification  is  equally  clear,  whether  we  read 
the  phrase,  with  some,  ^^the  Lafid  of  ths  King  of  Judah^'*  oVy 
with  others,  ^^  Judah  the  royal  (city)  of  the^  land.^^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Sheshonk's  expedition 
extended  beyond  Judah.  The  Assyrian  kingdom  was  now 
fully  established;  and  the  smaller  but  powerful  Syrian  king- 
dom had  latjely  been  established  by  Rezon  at  l)amascus.'* 
In  spite  of  the  parade  he  has  niade  of  his  conquests ''  in  the 
long  list  of  places^  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  times  the 
number  of  those  previously  recorded  by  the  great  Egyp- 
tian conquerors,  they  have  not/'  as  Wilkinson  observes, "  the 
i^ame  importance,  from  the  mention  of  large  districts,  as  the 
oldest  lists;  and  none  of  these  conquests, on  which  the  older 
Pharaohs  justly  prided  themselves,  arc  here  mentioned.  We 
look  in  vain  for  Carchemish^  Naharayn^  or  the  JRot-h-noJ*^** 
Maoetho  assigns  21  yeai'Sto  Sesonchis;  and  a  stele  of  his 
21st  year  records  his  excavations  in  the  quarries  at  Silsilis  for 
buildings  at  Thebes.  Bunsen  suggests  his  identification  with 
the  Asychia  .{SaaychtB  in  Diodorus),  whom  Herodotus  cele- 
brates as  a  wise  legislator,  as  ^e)l  as  conqueror — >the  author 
of  the  law  by  which  a  debtor  could  pledge  his  father's  body 
and  his  family  sepulchre,  as'  a  security  certain  to  be  re- 
deemed. 

The  obscure  reign  of  OsobchoN;  I,  (Sargon  in  Assyrian), 
son  of  Sheshonk  L,  ^hose  llth  year  is- found  on  the  monu- 
ments," involves  one  point  of  much  interest.  From  the  Sec- 
ond JBook  of  Chroniofea  we  find  that,  for  the  spa^e  of  a  gen- 
eration after  the  conquest  by  Shishak,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,'and  inflicted  severe  defeats  on 
Israel,  under  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  attd  especially  under  Asa, 
who  restored  the  fortresses  of  Judah,  and  maintained  an 
army  (according  to  the  received  text)  of  680,000  men — all 
IV'ithout  any  interference  from  Egypt.     But  now  "  there  came 

»2Chroii.xiL4.  ««  1  Kings  zi.  9&-25. 

**  Append,  to  Herod.,  Book  II.,  In  RawHbflOD,  T«1w  il.  \k.  877. 

**  Manetho  ^ves  him  fifteen  years.    The  jQ^maet.Q«ort4bMi|  isfepeatadln  the  Twentp 

tbird  dynasty  in  the  more  correct  form,  Oaorclum, 
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out  against  them  Zerah  {Zerach)  the  CushUe  (or  Ethiopian)^ 
with  a  host  of  a  million,  and  300  chariots ;"  and  over  him 
Asa  gained  a  most  complete  victory  in  the  valley  of  Zapathah 
at  Mareshah,  near  the  later  Eleuthero[)olis."  This  was  in,  or 
immediately  before,  the  15th  year  of  Asa  (b.c.  941,  received 
chronology),'*  exactly  30  years  after  the  invasion  of  Shishak, 
and  consequently,  by  an  easy  calculation  from  the  years  as- 
signed to  Shishak  and  Osorchon,  about  the  end  of  the  reiga 
of  the  latter. 

Considering  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  an  invasion  of 
Egypt  from  Ethiopia  at  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  Zerah's 
army  was  composed,  like  that  of  Shishak,  of  "  Ethiopians  and 
Lubira,"^"  whence  he  himself  also  might  be  called  an  Ethio- 
pian, especially  at  the  late  period  when  the  Chronicle  were 
written — on  these  grounds,  and  a  sufficient  likeness  in  the 
names,  Ewald  and  some  Egyptologers  identify  Zerach  with 
Osorchon  I,  Others  believe  that  there  was  at  this  time  a 
real  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Azerch-Amen^  ruler  of  the  Ethio- 
pian kingdom  of  Napata,  whose  overthrow  by  Asa  involved 
also  the  loss  of  Egypt  and  his  retreat  into  his  own  country/" 
The  question  requires  further  light.  Thus  much,  however, 
seems  clear,  that  while  the  Tanite  and  Bubastite  dynasties 
established  their  power  over  Egypt,  the  priests  of  the  line  of 
Her-Hor  retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  founded  the  purely  sacer- 
dotal kingdom  of  Napata,  with  an  oracle  of  Ammon  in  rival- 
ry with  that  of  Thebes.  While,  however,  they  claimed  to 
have  ti'ansferred  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  priesthood  to 
their  new  capital,  we  find  its  functions  exercised  by  raembera 
of  the  royal  house  of  Bubastis,  named  Sheshonk  and  Osor- 
chon, and  bearing  the  old  title  of  "captain  of  the  archers" 
besides  that  of  "  priest." 

§  10.  The  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  Napata  would,  of  course, 
watch  every  opportunity  for  recovering  Egypt ;  and  recent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  they  had  a  party  in  Thebes. 
The  later  years  of  the  22d  dynasty,  and  the  time  of  the 
Twenty-third  ( Tanite)  Dynasty^  which  succeeded  it,  appear  to 
have  been  a  time  of  constant  trouble  and  internal  division. 

*'  2  Chron.  xiv.  9-18.    The  nwmJbera  of  the  received  text  are  not  to  be  trasted. 

*B  2  Chron.  xv.  10,  fixes  the  date,  as  the  convocation  was  the  immediate  result  of 
the  victory  over  Zerah. 

**  2  Chron.  xvi.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  these  nations  wonld  of  course  appear  in  the 
army  of  an  Ethiopian  king  who  bad  conquered  Bgypt.  The  important  place  occu- 
pied by  the  Libyans  in  the  militia  of  Egypt  is  in  itself  an  interesting  fact,  and  dis- 
poses of  the  theory  that  Zerah  was  an  eastem  Cu6hite^  and  any  other  than  an  invader 
from  Egyptt  as  is  shown  also  by  his  retreat  by  way  of  Gerar.  In  fact,  there  was  at 
this  time  no  great  eastern  Cashlte  monarchy. 

*o  ("The  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that  they  covM  not  recover  themselves;"  3 
ChroD.  zlv.  13. 
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"The  princes  of  Zoan  (Tanis)  have  becojne  fools,  the  princes 
of  Nbph  (Memphis)  are  deceived,"  says  Isaiah,  in  his  proph- 
ecy of  the  destruction  coming  upon  Il.gypt — thereby  testify- 
ing to  the  existence  of  rival  dynasties ;  and  three  Memphite 
kings  of  this  age  have  been  discovered  from  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Serapeum.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Manetho 
only  registers  the  kings  and  dynasties  which  were  ultimate- 
ly admitted  as  legitimate  in  the  archives  of  the  priests.  But 
we  have  now  the  Ethiopian  version  of  this  period,  on  a  stela 
discovered  at  Napata  by  M.  Mariette.  It  appears  that  Low- 
er and  Middle  Egypt  were  divided  among  no  less  than  thir- 
teen petty  states  wnen  the  Ethiopian  king  Piankh  marched 
from  Napata,  and,  having  been  welcomed  at  Thebes  as  a 
deliverer,  took  Memphis  by  force  and  gained  several  battles 
against  the  princes  of  the  Delta.  Among  these  princes,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  military  adventurers  of  the  Libyan  race, 
five  only  are  called  kings.  The  most  powerful  were  Osorchon 
(or  Sargon)  and  Pefaa-hiiBt  (or  Pet-se-Pasht)*^  both  of  whom 
are  placed  by  Manetho  in  the  23d  Tanlte  Dynasty,  and  Taf- 
nekkt^  of  Sals,  the  Tnephachthus  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  The 
curse  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  this  Tnephachthus 
upon  Menes,  observes  Wilkinson, "  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
of  his  seeing  the  decline  of  Egyptian  power,  and  with  the  com- 
mon habit  of  attributing  to  some  irrelevant  cause  (such  as 
the  innovations  of  an  early  kin^^  the  gradual  fall  of  a  nation ; 
and  is  only  worth  noticing  as  illustrating  the  declining  con- 
dition of  Egypt  during  the  age  of  Tnephachthus  and  his  son."" 
§  11.  Under  that  son,  Bokenranf,  the  Bocchoeis  of  Man- 
etho and  the  Greeks,*'  who  stands  alone  as  forming  the 
Jhjoenty-fourth  Dynasty^the  capital  was  transferred  to  Sais 
{Sd-elrHdgar)^  which  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  race 
of  kings  who  raised  Egypt  to  revived  splendor  before  the 
final  extinction  of  the  monarchy.  The  Greeks  had  many 
traditions  about  Bocchoris,  as  of  all  the  kings  of  Sal's,  the 
city  which  they  frequented  more  than  any  other  in  Egypt. 
These  traditions  are  consistent  only  in  representing  him  as 
an  able  administrator  and  judge.  Though  eminent  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  decisions,  and  especially  for  his  laws  regula- 
ting commercial  contracts  and  the  royal  prerogatives  and 
duties,  he  is  charged  with  meanness  and  severity,  and  even 
with  wanton  cruelty  and  sacrilege — a  composite  portrait 
which  may  reflect  the  prejudices  excited  by  his  reforms.     He 

*'  This  name  contains  that  of  the  goddess  Patht,  Oppert  explains  it  as  "  the  man 
of  Pasht.**  Bat  the  king  was  of  a  different  race  from  the  Oeorchons  and  Sheshuiika 
of  the  Bnbflstite  and  Tanite  liDes. 

43  Append,  to  Herod.,  Book  it  in  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  S79l 

^  Diod.  L  46.    For  a  description  of  Sals,  see  chap.  yiii.  - 
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reigned  for  six  years,  aocording  to  the  Greek  copyists  of  Man- 
etho ;  but  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius  assigns  hira 
44/*  No  details  of  his  reign  are  found  on  the  monuments ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  some  say,  he  expelled  the  Ethio- 
pians for  a  time,  or  whether  he  reigned  as  their  vas&al.  If 
the  latter,  we  may  account  for  the. statement  that  he  was 
burnt  alive  by  Sabaco,  as  the  pxinishment  of  an  attemj)t  at 
rebellion.  At  ajl  events,  he  was  overthrown  by  that  con- 
queror. Sa'is  continued,  however,  the  seat  of  a  native  line  of 
princes — one  of  many  which  reigned  over  the  cities  of  the  Del- 
ta, a  country  easy  of  defense — during  the  rule  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, on  whose  retirement  they  regained  power  as  the  twen- 
ty-sixth dynasty.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,'  from  the 
annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  that  the  Sai'te  princes  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  being  the  line  especially  recog- 
nized by  Assyria. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  figured  for  so 
many  ages  on  the  monuments  of  the  great  Egyptian  dynas- 
ties as  "  the  vile  race  of  Cush,"  came  in  their  turn  to  rule 
Egypt,  as  the  Twenty-fifth  Dy^iaaty.  It  is  time  to  speak 
more  precisely  of  these  Ethiopians  and  their  country.  The 
Greek  word  Ethiopian  {AWioxj/,  burnt-faced) y  like  the  Semitic 
Ciish,  is  a  generic  term  for  the  dark  races."  In  this  wide 
sense  it  included  not  only  the  people  of  Central  Aft'ica,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  and  Arabian  Seas,  but  also  the  black 
and  swarthy  races  of  Asia.**  In  a  narrower  sense,  like  the 
Ciish  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  there  was  an  "  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  which  may  be  described  generally  as  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  above  the  First 
Cataract,  so  far  as  it  was  known,  and  answering  pretty  near- 
ly to  the  modern  Nubia  and  Sennaar^  with  the  neighboring 
regions  of  Northern  Abyssinia  and  Kordofan,  As  a  geo- 
graphical term,  it  may  haye  included  so  much  as  was  known 
of  Negro-land ;  and  we  have  seen  that  there  were  probably 
mutual  displacements  of  the  negro  and  the  Cushite  races ; 
but  the  two  must  not  be  confounded.  The  Ethiopians  or 
Cushites  of  Egyptian  history — ^the  probable  ancestors  of  the 
Bisharies  and  ShangaJlcts — were  a  straight-haired  race,  hav- 
ing the  Egyptian  physiognomy,  but  with  those  features  that 
border  on  the  negro  type  somewhat  more  pronounced,  and 

**  The  6tb  jear  of  Bocchorie  is  said  to  bQ  fixed  by  an  Apis-stela  to  &C.  715 ;  a  very 
probable  date  for  the  time  of  his  l)e!Dg  pat  to  death  by  Sabaco. 

*^  The  name  of  Ethiopia  has  also  been  traced  to  the  E^ptian  name  of  the 
country  Ethau$h  or  EiMsK  If  this  is  the  true  derivation,  -we  have  another  example 
of  the  practice,  so  common  with  the  Greeks,  of  assimilating  a  forei^  name  to  a  si^* 
nificant  form  in  their  own  langnnge.  The  Arabs  have  followed  the  same  practice; 
and  so  have  all  nations,  mare  or  leas. 

*•  Herod.  iiL  94  ;  vii.  TO.      . 
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datk^r,  but  not  jet-black.  The  Nubian  eye,  more  elongated 
than  the  Egyptian,  is  still  seen  in  the  ShangctUas, 

But  still  more  deiiuite  limits  may  be  assigned  to  '*  Ethio- 
pia above  Egypt "  in  the  political  sense,  in  which  it  coin- 
cides with  the  kingdoms  of  Napata  and  of  Meroe,  and  very 
nearly  with  Nubia  and  JSemiaar,  The  southern  boundary, 
iudeed,  can  not  be  precisely  fixed ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  higher  than  the  junction  of  the  £lue  and  White  Rivers 
at  the  village  o{ Khartum,  The  Astaboras  {Atbarah  or  Ta- 
cazze)  foi'med  the  eastern  boundary  both  of  the  kingdom  and 
9f  the  inland  of  Meroe:  below  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  the 
deserts  bordering  the  river  assigned  natural  limits  on  both 
sides.  Tlie  northern  region,  for  about  a  degree  and  a  quar- 
ter of  latitude  above  the  First  Cataract,  hence  called  the 
Dodecasc/ioef IKS  {so  miles'  space)  or  Ethiopia  ^gypti^wns 
a  debatable  land,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Egypt,  though  prop- 
erly in  Ethiopia. 

A  natural  division  of  the  whole  country  is  formed  by  the 
great  desert  and  the  range  of  hills  which  cross  the  valley 
of  t])e  Nile  between  the  Fourth  Cataract  and  the  confluence 
of  the  Astaboras ;  and  there  is  an  equally  marked  division, 
in  its  political  history,  between  the  old  Ethiopian  kingdom 
of  Napata  and  the  later  kingdom  of  Meroe.  Of  the  latter 
we  know  little  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Ro- 
man empii'e,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
capital  of  Upper  Ethiopia.*'  Napata,"  the  capital  of  the 
older  kingdom,  is  a  place  whose  position  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, and  some  have  even  supposed  the  name  to  denote 
simply  the  royai  city,  which  might  have  occupied  different 
positions  at  different  times.     But  it  is  now  generally  identi- 

.  *''  Herod,  ii.  29.  There  are  very  different  opinions  abont  the  origin  of  Merofi.  The 
story  mentioned  by  Diodoraa  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  built  by  Cambyscs,  is  simply 
absnr'd.  Some  modern  writers  trace  its  origin  to  the  Deserters  from  Psamraetichua 
f«ee  the  next  chapter) ;  but  others  hold  it  to  have  been  the  seat  of  an  independent 
kingdom  as  early  as  Napata,  arguing  its  antiquity  from  the  appearance  of  its  pyra- 
mids nt  Dankalah.  Though  M.  Oppert  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  rep:arding  the  Miluh' 
ha  or  MUuhki  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (which  some  read  Mirukh)  as  the  etpmolofj- 
ical  equivalent  of  Meroe,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  name  denotes  specifically  the  vd- 
aiu\  of  Mero!i,  or  a  kingdom  loith  its  neat  there.  On  the  contrary,  its  most  definite  use  is 
for  the  kingdom  of  Tirhakah;  and  his  monumental  records  are  found,  not  at  Meroe^ 
bat  at  Napata.  £sar»haddon,  in  styling  himself  "  King  of  £gypt  and  Ethiopia,**  uses 
both  Miluhhi  and  KwH  (Cush)  for  the  latter  name,  and  that  in  the  same  set  of  in- 
scription.**.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  distinction,  as  if  Miluhhi  were 
the  more  general  term  for  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  any  case,  it  seems  in 
vain  at  this  early  period  to  seek  for  any  more  specific  sense  of  Miluhhi  than  ns  a  jren- 
eral  name  for  Ethioput.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that,  in  what  Herodotus  says  of  Meroc^ 
he  may  sometimes  mean  Napata^  which  be  does  not  name. 

*^  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  says  that  the  name  "n-ap«-<"  seems  to  signify  "0/  Apc-t  or 
Tape,"^  i. «.,  Thebea,  as  if  it  were  derived  ft*om  Thebes,  and  that  it  was  not  unnstml  to 
give  the  names  of  Egyptian  cities  to  those  of  Ethiopia,  as  was  often  done  in  Nubia. 
Note  to  Herod,  ii.  29,  Rawlinson. 
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fied  with  the  extensive  ruins  at  Jebel-Berkel^  a  little  below 
the  Fourth  Cataract,  the  highest  point  on  the  Nile  at  which 
we  find  any  considerable  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs.*'  It 
was  also  the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  Roman  expedi- 
tion which  was  sent  under  Petronius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
against  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (b.c.  22).*°  Can- 
dace  was  the  title  of  a  race  of  queens  who  reigned  at  Napata, 
which  was  probably  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  Meroe. 

Napata  owed  much  of  its  wealth  and  importance  to  its  be- 
ing the  terminus  of  two  considerable  caravan  routes,  one 
crossing  the  desert  of  Bahiouda  S.E.  to  Meroe,  the  other 
running  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  island  of  Gagaudes 
{Argd)^  in  the  Nile.  Its  commerce  consisted  in  an  interchange 
of  the  products  of  Libya  and  Arabia,  and  it  was  near  enough 
to  the  mai'shes  of  the  Nile  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  profitable 
trade  in  the  hides  and  ivory  which  were  obtained  from  the 
chase  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant.  The  ruins  at  Jehel- 
JBerkd  denote  a  city  well  deserving  the  epithet  of  golden^ 
which  was  given  to  Napata  as  well  as  to  Meroe.  On  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile  are  found  two  temples  and  a  con- 
siderable necropolis.  The  former  were  dedicated  to  Osiris 
and  Amun,"  and  the  sculptures  representing  the  worship  of 
those  deities  are  inferior  to  none  of  the  Nubian  monuments 
in  design  and  execution.  Avenues  of  sphinxes  lead  up  to 
the  Ammonium,  which  exhibits  the  plan  of  the  great  temples 
of  Egypt.  On  the  walls  of  the  Osirian  temple  are  represent- 
ed Amun-re  and  his  usual  attendants.  The  intaglios  exhibit 
Amun  or  Osiris  receiving  gifts  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, or  offeiing  sacrifice :  strings  of  captives  taken  in  war 
are  kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gateway  lead- 
ing to  the  court  of  the  necropolis  Osiris  was  carved,  in  the 
act  of  receiving  gifts  as  lord  of  the  lower  world.  The  pyra- 
mids are  of  considerable  magnitude,  but,  having  been  built 
of  the  sandstone  of  Mount  Berkel,  they  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  periodical  rains,  and  have  been  still  more  injured 

*'  The  two  lions  of  red  granite  now  in  the  British  Museum,  hearing  the  names  of 
Amen-hotep  ill.  and  Amuntnonkh,  which  some  have  supposed  to  mark  the  farthest 
limit  of  the  dominions  of  the  XVIIIth  dynaisty,  were  originally  at  Soleb,  as  the  in- 
scription on  them  shows,  and  were  removed  hy  Tirhakah  to  adorn  his  Ethiopian 
capital.    Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotas,"  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

»o  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  820 ;  Plin.  "  H.  N."  vi.  36. 

^1  Herodotus  (li.  29)  says  that  great  honors  were  paid  at  Meroe,  the  capital  of  the 
Ethiopians,  to  Jove  and  Dionysns,  i.  e.,  Amun  and  Osiris.  By  the  former  he  means 
the  ram-headed  god  (Mot*,  iVowfr,  A'otew,  or  Kneph),  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  Ethio- 
pia ;  but  the  Theban  Amun  was  also  worshipped  in  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Egyptian  gods.  There  were  also  gods  peculiar  to  Ethiopia,  and  of  uncommon  forms*,  ■ 
"  At  W(tdii  Owatayb  is  one  with  three  lions*  heads  and  four  arms,  more  like  an  Indian 
than  an  Egyptian  god,  though  he  wears  a  head-dress  common  to  gods  and  kings,  es- 
pecially in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  times." — Wilkiuson^s  Note  to  Herod.  11. 29,  Rawlin* 
Bon. 
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bv  man.**  "There  are  some  curiously-fortified  lines  on  the 
hills  about  five  or  six  miles  below  Jehel-Berkel^  commanding 
the  approaches  to  that  place  by  the  river  and  on  the  shore, 
apparently  of  Ethiopian  orij^in."*' 

§  1 3.  Of  the  political  state  of  Ethiopia,  before  its  conquest 
by  the  kings  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  and  following  dynas- 
ties we  know  next  to  nothing.     We  have  seen  that  it  became 
a  vice-royalty  under  a  prince  of  the  reigning  family, "  the  roy- 
al son  of  Cush,"  and  occasionally  the  refuge  of  the  Pharaohs 
from  invasion  and  revolution.     At  length,  when  the  capital 
of  Egypt  was  finally  fixed   in  the  Delta,  under  the  XXIst 
dynasty,  the  expelled  family  of  the  priest-king,  Her-Hor,  set 
up  a  sacerdotal  kingdom  at  Napata,  the  institutions  of 
which  were  doubtless  perpetuated  iu  those  of  Meroe,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.     The  latter  re- 
sembled those  of  Egypt,  except  that  the  priest  bad  supreme 
power  over  the  king.     "  In  Ethiopia,"  says  Diodorus,  "  the 
priests  send  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  kin^,  when  they  think 
he  has  lived  long  enough.     The  order  to  die  is  a  mandate  of 
the  gods.""    The  Ethiopians  of  the  8th  century,  therefore, 
were  kindred  to  the  Egyptians  in  race,  religion,  and  institu- 
tions ;  nor  were  thev  interior  in  civilization ;  and  they  used 
the  same  system  of  hieroglyphics."    "Bath  the  historical 
and  prophetic  books  of  the  Jews  afford  evidence  of  their  mil- 
itary power.    They  bear  a  part  in  the  invasion  of  Palestine  ; 
they  are  joined  by  Isaiah  with  the  Egyptians  when  he  en- 
deavors to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  relying  on  their 
aid  to  resist  Assyria.     In  the  87th  Psalm  Ethiopia  is  men- 
tioned, along  with  Egjrpt,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Philistia,  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  nations.     Throughout  the  pro- 
phetic writings  the  Ethiopians  are  very  generally  conjoined 
with  Egypt,  so  as  to  show  that  the  union  between  them,  pro- 
duced sometimes  by  the  ascendency  of  one  country,  some- 
times of  the  other,  was  so  close  that  their  foreign  policy  was 
usually  the  same."     We  are  not,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopians  as  if  they  had  fallen 

under  the  dominion  of  a  horde  of  Arabs  or  Scythians 

The  dynasty  was  changed,  but  the  order  of  government  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  little  change.  No  difference  of  relig- 
ion or  manners  imbittered  the  animosity  of  the  two  nations ; 

»a  Hoskine,  "Travels  in  Ethiopia/*  pp.  161, 2S8;  Calliaud,  "L'lele  de  Merofi." 

•3  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  29,  Rawlinsou. 

**  Diod.  iii.  6.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  the  influence  of  Qreek  cal- 
ture  led  the  King  Brgamenes  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests  and  pat  them  to 
denth. 

**  Being  applied,  however,  to  a  different  and  less  known  laugnage,  this  system  has 
been  funnd  more  difficult  to  decipher. 

**  Isa.  zxz.  6 ;  Nahom  iii.  9 ;  Ezek.  zzz.  i. 
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they  had  been  connected  by  royal  intermarriages an^ 

to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  the  Ethiopians  would 
seem  hardly  so  foreign  as  the  people  of  SaSs.""  In  fact,  we 
now  know,  that  their  power  was  thoroughly  established  in 
the  Thebiad  before,  and  during  the  greater  part  of,  the  time 
when  thjBy  were  struggling  for  ascendency  in  the  Delta. 
Politically,  Egypt  seems  now  to  be  divided  between  the  /S'e- 
mitized  states  of  the  Delta,  leaning  more  or  less  upon  As- 
syria, and  Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  old  and  genuine  Egyptians, 

§  14.  The  Ethiopian  conqueror  of  Egypt  is  called  JSabacos 
by  Herodotus,  who  says  that,  after  a  rule  of  fifty  years,  he 
quitted  Egypt  of  his  own  free-will,  moved  by  religious  scru- 
ples.*" But  the  historian,  by  including  two  kings  of  the 
same  name  in  one,  and'oniitting  a  third,  has  confounded  the 
duration  of  the  Twmty-fifth  I>yna9ty  with  the  reign  of  its 
founder.  Mapetho'$  three  Ethiopian  kings,  SabacOy  Sebichos 
or  Sevechos,  his  son,  and  Tarkus  or  Tarakus,  correspond  to 
the  Shabaka  or  Shebek  Z,  Shabatoka  or  Shebek  II.,  and  Tar- 
haka,  of  the  monuments."  Under  them  Egypt  again  comes 
into  contact  with  Judse^atnd. Assyria,  and  we  have  reached 
the  decisive,  period  "when  Egypt  witli  Assyria  strove"  for 
the  mastery  of  Western  Asia.  The  warlike  Ethiopian,  after 
conquering  Egypt,  carried  his  arms  into  Asia,  on  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria,  who  asked  the 
support  of  Sabaco  I.  in  his  rebellion  against  Assyria.  Shal- 
maneser  invested  Samaria  before  aid  came  from  Egypt,  and 
his  successor,  Sargon,  took  the  city  after  a  three  years'  siege.** 
Meanwhile  Sabaco  seems  to  have  undertaken  some  opera* 
tions  on  the  strength  of  which  he  indulged  himself  in  the 
flattery  of  claiming  Syria  as  his  tributary  in  an  inscription  at 
Karnak. 

But  now  for  the  Assyrian  version.  In  the  great  inscrip- 
tion on  his  palace  at  Khorsabady  Sargon  tells  us  that,  after 

•^  Kenrick,  "Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  3fi5, 966. 

*®  Herod,  ii,  187, 139.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  what  Herodotus 
saysof  hi8  having  sabstitnted  fof  the  panishment  of  death  the  labor  of  embanking 
the  oitieei,  so  as  to  raise  them  above  the  inundation.  Diodorus  says  that  he  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  piety  and  clemency. 

*'  The  syllable  ha^  in  which  all  these  names  end,  was  the  article  in  the  Cushite  lan- 
guage, and  the  Semitic  foi-msseem  to  drop  the  peculiar  Sthiopic  guttural.  The  Ethi- 
opian origin  of  the  name  of  Sabaco  is  couflrraed  by  its  occurrence  on  the  monuraeuta 
of  private  persons,  calling  themselves  "natives  of  Cush."  Thus,  the  name  which 
stands  in  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  list  of  Manetho  as  ShoMka,  with  the  arti- 
cle, becomes  in  the  Bible  Seba  or  Seva  or  Sua  (with  the  Masoretic  points^  So,  2  Kings 
zvii.  4;  Z177WP  in  the  LXX.),  and  SaVe  in  Assyrian  (the  *  marking  an  hiatus).  The 
sectmd  Sabaco  is  always  distinguished  on  the  monuments  A'om  the  first  by  the  t  in  the 
finnl  syllable  of  his  name.  80  in  Assyrian  he  is  Sabtf.  This'  Is  a  strong  argument 
for  his  identification  with  the  Set?u)8  of  Herodotus  (ii.  141).    See  §  15. 

•0  i».a  721  in  the  received  chronology,  confirmed  by  the  canon.    See  c  xiii.  §5  6, 7. 
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the  capture  of  Samaria,  Hanon,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sab^e^  sul- 
tan of  JEgypt^  met  the  king  of  Assyria  in  battle  at  Rapih 
(Raphia),  and  were  defeated.  Siibaco  disappeared^  but  Ha- 
non was  captured"  (about  b.c.  718).  The  flight  of  the  Ethio- 
pian sultan. may  have  some  connection  with  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  that  Sabaco  withdrew  from  Egypt ;  but  we 
shall  presently  see  that  the  Ethiopians  were  driven  back 
more  than  once  into  the  upper  country.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
expect  a  record  of  his  flight  on  the  monuments  of  Sabaco ; 
but  his  name  is  found,  with  the  full  titles  of  Egyptian  sover- 
eignty, on  the  internal  fiace  of  the  propylsea  at  Luxor,  built 
by  Rameses  U.,  whose  name  he  has  erased.  Among  others 
of  his  monuments,  there  is  a  fragment  inscribed  with  bis  12th 
year,  his  last,  according  to  Eusebius.'' 

§  15.  Sabaco  II.  {Shebetek^  Shahatokay  or,  in  Assyrian, 
Sabti)  is  now  considered  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  i^iest-king  Sethob,  whom  Herodotus  places 
immediately  after  the  retirement  of  Sabaco  L"  Further 
light  is  thrown  on  the  state  of  Egypt  in  his  time  by  the  an- 
nals of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  with  both  of  whom  he  was 
contemporary. 

Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Raphia  (in  b.0.  714),  Sargon 
records  the  receipt  of  tribute  from  "  Pharaoh  (Pir'u),  king  of 
Egypt,"  as  well  as  from  a  queen  of  Arabia  and  a  Sabaean 
king.  Here  we  have  a  sovereign  of  Egypt  recognized  both 
by  the  old  royal  name,  and  by  the  title  which  Sargon  with- 
holds from  the  ^^  sultan  "  who  had  fought  at  Raphia.  In  his 
great  inscription  at  Khorsabad,  this  ^^ Pharaoh"  is  mentioned 
immediately  after  the  I'ecord  of  that  battle. 

Four  years  later  still  (in  rc.710),  Sargon  was  again  on  the 
confines  of  Egypt,  chastising  a  revolt  of  Ashdod.  Yamatiy 
the  rebel  king  of  that  city,  had  fled,  at  Sargon's  approach, 
"  beyond  Egypt,  on  the  side  of  Ethiopia."  But  now,  instead 
of  marching  out  to  resist  the  Assyrian,  "  the  king  of  Ethio- 

'1  Oppert,  *'  Les  Inacriptione  Aseyrieones  dee  SargoDides,"  etc.,  p.  22. 

*3  It  eieema  that  hie  flight  marked,  or  very  shortly  preceded,  the  eud  of  his  reign, 
which  M.  Oppert  places  in  B.a  716.  If  his  reign  ended  between  b.o.  71S  and  716,  ik 
began  between  B.a  730  and  728 ;  possibly  earlier,  for  it  may  have  exceeded  12  years. 
Comparing  the  close  of  his  reign  with  another  compatation,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
an  Apis-stela  for  placing  the  nccespion  of  Tirhakah  in  b.o.  603.  Adding  to  this  the 
12  years  assigned  by  Manetho  to  Sabaco  II.  (or  rather  14,  as  in  Eusebitio),  we  reach 
B.a  707 ;  bnt  if  14  is  an  error  for  24,  we  come  to  b.o.  717,  the  very  year  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Raphia  and  the  flight  of  Sabaco  I.  This  result  is  highly  probable  on  other 
grounds. 

•>  The  identification,  which  Is  maintained  by  M.  de  Roug6  and  M.  Oppert,  is  said  to 
be  now  clearly  established  by  Dr.  Bragsch.  The  modes  of  reconciling  the  characters 
ascribed  to  the  king— as  an  Ethiopinn  (Manetho,  etc.),  as  a  priest-king  reigninti:  nfcer 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Ethiopian  (for  Herodotns  knows  of  bat  one),  and  as  n  Phurnnh 
—can  not  be  conveniently  discussed  here.  The  story  told  of  him  by  Uerodotos  la 
given  below  (S  16). 
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pia,  dwelling  in  a  remote  country,  whose  fathers  had  never, 
from  the  remotest  days,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings,  my 
ancestors,  to  demand  peace  and  friendship,"  sends  an  embas* 
sy  to  sue  for  peace.  *'  The  immense  terror  inspired  by  my 
royalty  took  possession  of  him,  and  fear  changed  his  purpose. 
He  threw  Yaman  into  chains  and  fetters  of  iron,  sent  him  to 
Assyria,  and  had  him  brought  before  me."** 

§  16.  The  distinction  between  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of 
Ethiopia  appears  still  more  clearly  ten  years  later,  in  the  Jew- 
ish campaign  of  Sennacherib,  both  from  his  own  annals  and 
from  the  Bible  (b.c.  TOO).  After  subduing  Phoenicia  and 
Philistia,  he  was  on  his  march  to  chastise  Migron*^  the  revolt 
of  which  had  been  encouraged  by  "  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah." 
But  he  found  his  way  barred,  precisely  as  his  Other's  had 
been  in  the  campaign  of  Raphia,  by  the  united  forces  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  • 

lie  tells  us  that "  the  men  of  Migron  hsfti  called  to  their 
aid  the  kings  of  Egypt ^2Lr\d.  the  archers,  the  chariots,  and  the 
horses  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia;  and  they  came  to  their  help, 
an  innumerable  host.  Near  the  town  of  AUaJcu  their  line  of 
battle  confronted  me,  and  they  tried  their  arms.  In  the 
adoration  of  my  lord  Asshur,  I  fought  with  them  and  put 
them  to  flight.  My  hands  seized  the  charioteers  and  sons  of 
the  king  of  Egypt ^  together  with  the  charioteers  of  the  hing 
of  Ethiopia.  The  town  of  Altaku  and  the  town  of  Tamna  I 
besieged,  I  took  ;  I  spoiled  their  spoils."" 

Here,  besides  a  "  king  of  Ethiopia  "  (probably  the  great 
Tirhakah),  who  was  not  yet  king  of  Egypt  in  b.c.  700,"  we 
have,  first,  ^^ kings  of  Egypt,"  and  then  one  who  seems  to  be 
recognized  as  "the  ki9ig  of  Egypt"  in  some  special  sense.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  Sabaco  H.  (or  Sethos) :  the 
full  meaning  of  the  plural  will  presently  be  made  apparent." 
The  sequel  of  this  campaign,  in  its  relation  to  Judah  and 
Hezekiah,  will  be   related   in   the  history  of  Sennacherib. 

«*  Oppert,  '•  L'Egypte  et  I'Apsyrie,"  p.  18.  Of  conrse,  on  the  view  stated  above,  this 
**klng  of  Ethiopia  "  was  not  Sabaco  II.,  who  was  now  reigning  in  Egypt  ns  Pharaoh. 
M.  Oppert  thinks  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  Tirhnkah  ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  gratu- 
itont(  assumption  that  Tirhakah  is  made  the  son  of  Sabaco  II. 

**  The  Mif/ron  mentioned  in  Isaiah  z.  28,  among  the  cities  attacked  by  the  Assyrian, 
was  near  Ai  and  Michmash,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Jewish  highlands,  towards 
the  maritime  plain.    But  some  take  the  Minron  of  Sennacherib's  annals  for  Ekron. 

•«  Oppert,  "  L'Egypte  et  I'Assyrie,"  pp.  25^27.  A  Itaku  is  evidently  the  Levitical  city 
of  Eltekeh  (Joshna  xlx.  44;  xxi.  23) ;  and  Tamna  is  THmnath^  famons  in  the  story  of 
Samson  (Judges  xiv.  1,  2,  5).  Both  were  in  the  border  of  Dan,  in,  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  maritime  plain. 

•'  Respecting  the  time  of  Tirhakah's  accession,  see  above,  note  62. 

«*  M.  Oppert  considers  the  "  kings  of  Egypt "  to  have  been  thoi^e  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country  respectively;  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  men- 
tion of  many  more  in  both  parte,  and  Upper  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  now  snbject 
to  Ethiopia. 
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Meanwhile  we  have  to  notice  the  distinct  mention,  in  the 
script ui*al  narrative  also,  of  a  "  king  of  Egypt "  and  a  "  king 
of  Ethiopia,"  the  former  by  the  usual  title  of  Pharaoh^  the 
latter  by  his  name,  TirhakoK 

In  the  course  of  his  operations  against  "  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,"  after  the  battle  of  Altaku,  Sennacherib  had  laid 
siege  to  Lachish ;  and  thence  he  sent  a  summons  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Our  knowledge  of  his  recent  victory  sets  in  a  new  light 
the  taunt  of  the  Assyrian  envoys,  "  Behold,  thou  trustest 
upon  the  staff  of  this  bruised  reed  ;  upon  Egypt,  on  which,  if 
a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it :  so  is  Phor 
raoh^  king  of  JSgypt^  unto  all  that  trust  on  him.""  Present- 
ly afterwards  we  find  the  movement  of  Sennacherib  from 
Lachish  to  Libnah  connected  with  a  report,  which  had  reach- 
ed him,  that  Tirhakah^  king  of  Mhiopia^  had  come  out  to 
fight  with  him." 

Such  is  the  concurrence  of  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  both 
when  Sargon  gained  the  victory  of  Raphia  and  when  Sen- 
nacherib made  war  on  Egypt  and  Judah,  there  were  distinct 
but  allied  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  It  is  in,  as  well 
as  after,  this  interval  that  the  reign  of  Sabaco  II.  seems  to 
fall  (about  b.c.  717-693).  If  this  king  was  the  Sethos  of  He- 
rodotus, his  destitution  of  an  army  may  perhaps  be  explain- 
ed by  the  flight  of  the  warriors  with  Tirhakah  to  the  upper 
country  after  their  great  defeat.  There  Tirhakah  may  have 
rallied  his  forces  for  another  struggle  with  Sennacherib,  while 
he  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Lachish ;  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  to  Libnah  may  have  been  designed  to 
crush  that  "  bruised  reed,"  the  destitute  king  of  Egypt,  be- 
fore his  powerful  ally  could  return  to  help  him." 

The  reader  of  the  Scripture  naiTative,  whose  attention  is 
fixed  on  what  was  going  on  at  Jerusalem,  is  apt  to  think  that 
Sennacherib's  army  perished  before  that  city.  But  ordinary 
attention  to  the  narrative  shows  that  the  real  scene  of  the 
catastrophe  was  near  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyp- 

**  2  KiDgs  xviil.  21 ;  Isaiah  zxxvi.  6.  The  fl^re,  which  is  repeated  in  Ezekiel  zzix. 
6, 7,  becomes  doubly  expressive  when  we  llnd  a  bent  reed  as  the  initial  prefixed  to  the 
o«)nimo]i  hieroglyphic  for  the  Egyptian  word  nUen^  "king.**  The  annals  of  Sennach- 
erib show  that  his  attack  on  the  Jewish  fortresses,  and  consequently  the  snmmons 
to  Jerusalem,  was  immediately  a^fter  the  battle  of  Altaku.  M.  Oppert  well  says,  '*  La 
victoire  senle  a  pn  dicier  ces  hantalnes  paroles."  Observe  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
is  not  mentioned  here;  as  if  no  more  were  to  be  hoped  fh>m  him  since  his  flight 
fi'om  Altaku. 

70  2  Kings  xix.  8, 9 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  9.  It  is  not  said  that  Tirhakah  came  into  con- 
flict with  Sennacherib ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  he  had  not  ar- 
rived before  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  host. 

'1  The  Libnuh  of  the  Scripture  narrative  agreen  fiiirly  with  the  place  of  that  name 
in  or  near  the  maritime  plain,  near  Lachish  (Joshua  x.  31 :  xv.  42) ;  but  M.  Oppert 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  here  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  Hebrew  rendering  of  the 
name  of  Pelusinm  ("  L'Egypte  et  I'Assyrie/*  pp.  H  85). 
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tians  gave  their  gods  the  honor  of  the  miracle.  Tliere  was, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  a  priest  of  Hephsestus  (Phtha),  named 
SethoSy  who  reigned  soon,  after  the.  retirement  of  Sabaco.'" 
Having  neglected  and  despoiled  the  warrior  class,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  straits  by  their  refusal  to  serve,  when  "  San- 
ACi^ABiB,  king  of.  the  Arabians"  and  Assyrians,"  marched  his 
vast  army  into  Egypt.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  god, 
Sethos  gathered  an  army  of  traders,  artisans,  and  market- 
people,  aijd  marched  to  Jrelusiura,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance into  Egypt,,  and  there  pitched,  his  camp.  "  Here,  as 
the  two  armies  lay  opposite  one  another,  there  came  an  army 
of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bow-strings 
of  the  enemy,  and  .ate  the  thongs  by  which  they  managed 
their  shields.  N^xt  morning  they  commeDced  their  flighty 
and  great  multitudes  fell,  as  they  had  no  arms  with  which 
to  defend  themselves.  The  historian  saw  in. the  temple  of 
Phtha  a  stone  statue  of  Sethos,  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand,'* 
and  an  inscription  to  this  effect:  *  Look  on  me,  and  learn  to 
reverence  the  gods."* 

§  17.  Besides  the  mention  thus  made  of  him  in  Scripture, 
Tahraka  (Tirhakah),  the  Tarkus  or  Tarahas  of  Manetho, 
appears  on  his  monuments  and  in  the  Greek  writers  as  one 
of  the  most  famous  kings  in  the  later  history  of  Egypt. 
Strabo"  speaks  of  him,  by  the  name  of  Tearko^  as  rivalling 
Sesostris,  by  carrying  his  foreign  expeditions  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  a  bas-relief  at  Medinet-Abou  rep- 
resents him  as  about  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  mass  of  cap- 
tives whom  he  holds  by  the  hair— the  usual  symbol  of  a 
number  of  conquered  tribes.  But  his  most  interesting  rela- 
tions are  those  with  Assyria,  against  which  empire  he  main- 
taiped  a  constant  struggle,  with  alternate  successes  and  re- 
verses. The  particulars  are  learnt  chiefly  from  the  Assyrian 
monuments ;  but  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  Ethiopian  ver.- 
sion  by  stekB  at  the  capital  of  Napata. 

We  have  already  distinguished,  by  aid  of  the  records 
of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the 

"  Herod,  ii.  141. 

^3  It  is  qaite  nataral  that  the  Arabians  borderiog  on  Mesopotamia  ehonld  have 
served  in  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

7*  This  monse  was,  of  course,  a  sacred  emblem,  perhaps  of  the  generative  principle « 
and  prophetic  power  was  ascribed  to  mice.  The  people  of  Troas  are  said  to  have  re- 
vered mice  "  because  they  gnawed  the  bow-strings  of  their  enemies  and  the  leathern 
part  of  their  arms ''  (Etistath.  ad  Hom.  II.  i.  39 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  416),  and  their  Apollo 
Sminthens  was  represented  with  a  monse  in  his  hand.  Wilkinson's  Note  to  He- 
rod. I.  c. 

^A  Strabo  i.  p.  67 ;  xv.  p.  687.  M.  Oppert  considers  Tearho  to  be  nearest  to  the  tme 
form  of  the  name,  which  he  reads  Tiarqu,  The  Hcriptnral  form,  which  we  adopt  as 
the  best  known,  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the  R ;  the  i  comes  f^-om  the  Ma- 
Boretic  panctoation. 
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Ethiopiaiis  in  Egypt  from  the  state  of  things  in  which  there 
was  not  only  a  "  lung  of  Egypt,"  but  more  than  one,  in  alli- 
ance— though  doubtless  subordinate  alliance — with  a  "  king 
of  Ethiopia."  Instead  of  Tirhakah's  simply  succeeding  Sa- 
baco  U.  as  the  third  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  his  first  ap- 
pearance  (by  his  name)  has  been  made  m  b.o.  700,  when 
there  appear  with  him. '^ kings  of  Egypt," and  a  "Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt." 

These  relations  come  out  far  more  clearly  in  the  records 
before  us,  which  for  the  iirst  time  explain  the  state  of  Egypt 
just  before  the  well-known,  period  of  the  SaUe  dynasty. 
From  their  comparison  it.  seems  clear  that  Eaar-h addon,  who 
was  the  iirst  Ajssyrian  that  invaded  Egypt,  made  his  cam- 
paign in  that  land  near  the  very  end  of  his  reign  (B.a  670, 
or  even  later).  The  success  which  gave  him  the  title  of 
"  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia"  was  gained  (as  we  learn  from 
his  son's  annals),  against  TirhakaJi;  but  the  Ethiopian  king 
is  now  recognized  in  the  character  of  "  King  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia;""  and  we  are  expressly  told  that,  when  Esar-had- 
don  conquered  Tirhakah,  he  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  country.  If  the  dates  on  the  Apis-stelee  are 
rightly  calculated,  the  reign  ctf  Tirhakah  over  Egypt  began 
in  B.C.  693,  by  his  succession  (as  we  may  suppose)  to  Sabaco 
11.  or  Sethos.  But  the  petty  kings  of  the  several  cities  were 
always  attempting  to  regain  their  independence ;  and  it  was 
by  their  aid  that  Esar-haddon  forced  Tirhakah  to  retire  to  the 
upper  country,  under  an  engagement  to  remain  there.  It  seems 
that  Upper  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  left  to  him,  while  Esar- 
haddon  set  up  Assyrian  officers  beside  the  vassal  petty  princeS; 

It  is  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal  who  gives  us  the  above  in- 
formation by  way  of  preface  to  his  own  firet  campaign  in 
Egypt  (b.c.  667-666)."     On  the  departure  of  Esar-haddon,  or 

76  In  the  AnnaU  of  Esar-haddon,  Egypt  \»  only  mentioned  in  one  donbtftil  pas- 
sage ;  aud  what  we  know  of  his  conquests  there  is  from  the  records  of  his  son.  But, 
in  bis  other  inscriptions,  Esar-haddon  has  repeated  the  above  title  (which  he  bore 
first  aud  Itut  of  the  Assyrian  Icings)  in  a  variety  of  very  Interesting  forms :  (1.)  He  is 
a  "  King  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  aud  conqueror  of  Ethiopia ;"  showing  the  plurality 
of  native  princes  in  Egypt  (2.)  Not  only  in  different  inscriptions,  but  in  the  same 
(at  Nimrud)^  the  last  country  is  called  both  Ku»i  (the  more  nsual  name  in  bis  records) 
and  Milvhhi,  (8.)  In  two  cases  a  word  intervenes  between  "  Egypt  '^  and  *'  Ethiopia.** 
In  one  the  copy  is  doubtful ;  in  the  other,  though  the  third  clement  is  uncertain,  the 
reading  appears  to  be  Pa-fi«Cru]-m;  from  which  M.  Oppert  dednces  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  the  view  that  Pathros  (Isaiah  xi.  11 ;  Jerem.  xllv.  1, 15 ;  Ezek.  xxlx.  14)  and 
Patrvsim.  (Oen.  x.  18, 14)  denote  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially  the  Thebaid.  (See  Op- 
port,  "L'Egypte  et  I'Assyrie,**  pp.  41, 42;  and  Dr.  Smith's  "Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  a. r. 
Pa-thbo8.)    On  the  whole  of  these  Assyrian  records,  comp.  ch.  xiv. 

77  These  annals  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated  condition.  The  frag- 
ments foand  in  his  palace  at  Calah  reached  onr  Mnseum  thoroughly  nhuffiedy  and  the 
ntmost  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cox  and  M.  Oppert  has  only -produced  a  conjectural  resto- 
ration. Fortunately,  there  are  separate  copies  on  four  decagonal  prisms  (bat  all 
broken  to  pieces),  besides  other  copies  on  fragments  of  tablets. 
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at  least  on  his  death,  Tirhakah  had  returned,  retaken  Mem- 
phis, where  he  established  his  capital,  and  killed,  imprisoned, 
or  carried  away  as  hostages,  many  of  the  officers  set  up  by 
the  Assyrian.  The  rest  sent  to  Nineveh  to  implore  aid,  and 
Asshur-bani-pal  led  his  whole  army  to  a  place  called  Kar^ 
banit,  probably  the  new  Assyrian  name  given  by  Esar-h  ad- 
don to  some  border  fortress  of  the  Delta.  Tirhakah  marched 
out  from  Memphis  to  meet  him  there  ;  and,  being  defeated  in 
a  great  battle,  fled  in  his  ships,  leaving  his  tent  as  a  spoil,  but 
carrying  away  his  captives  of  the  Assyrian  party  as  hostages 
to  Thebes,  which  is  described  as  "  the  city  of  the  empire  of 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia."  After  a  difficult  march  of  forty 
days,  Asshur-bani-pal  reached  Thebes,  whence  Tirhakah  had 
fled  at  his  approach,  and  took  the  city  with  a  great  slaughter. 

But  the  vassal  kings,  who  had  sided  with  Tirhakah  on  his 
return,  did  not  submit  till  they  were  defeated  in  another 
great  battle.'®  And  here  it  is  that  these  annals  throw  their 
great  light  on  the  political  state  of  Egypt.  The  names  of 
these  kings  and  of  their  cities  are  mentioned,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  including  cities  of  Upper  Egypt  as  well  as  of  the 
Delta;  not  only  SaiSy  Tanis,  tkhennytua^  Mendea^  JBvhastis^ 
etc.,  but  Chem/miSy  Thia^  and  Thehea  itself,  the  name  of  whose 
king  contains  the  second  element  (ankh),  which  occurs  in  the 
priestly  line  of  Her-Hor.'*  A  Sheahontc  is  still  reigning  at 
£uhaatia,  Necho  (doubtless  the  father  of  Psammetichns)  is 
kin  or  of  Memphis  as  well  as  Sal's,  and  leader  of  the  confed- 
erH(!y.  This  marks  the  "  hegemony  "  of  SaSs,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Bocchoris  and  doubtless  confirmed  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  helps  to  explain  the  jealousy  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  the  princes  of  the  so-called  "  dodecarchy,"  lest  one 
of  them,  and  especially  Psamrnetichti8y  should  gain  the  su- 
premacy. 

Hence,  too,  it  is  that  Necho,  fearing  special  punishment  for 
his  rebellion,  flies  to  Thebes,  leaving  his  gods  at  Memphis, 
which  the  Assyrian  takes  by  storm.  Presently,  however, 
we  find  him  submitting,  with  the  other  kings,  whom  the  As- 
syrian restores  "  to  the  place  suitable  to  their  subjection ;" 
while  he  "  places  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  under  a  new  govern- 
ment." He  then  returns  to  Nineveh,  "  laden  with  a  great 
booty  and  splendid  spoils,"  after  strengthening  the  garrisons 
and  fortifications  of  the  cities,  a  very  needful  precaution 
against  Tirhakah's  return. 

^*  He  expressly  says  that  they  had  rendered  homage  to  hie  (lather ;  bnt  "  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Tirhakah*8  lifting  up  his  bucklers"  they  had  forgotten  their  duty,  and  had 
revolted. 

''*  For  a  ftall  discussion  of  the  names  in  this  list,  and  the  many  qaestions  they  in- 
volve, see  Oppert,  "  L'figypte  et  rAssyrie,**  p.  88  folL 
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For  the  annals  here  explain,  with  an  amusing  frankness, 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  Egyptian  kings  were  left  between 
the  rival  sovereigns,  and  the  motives  which  drew  them  to  the 
nearer.  "  They  said  among  themselves,  Tirhakah  will  never 
renounce  his  designs  on  Egypt ;  it  is  him  we  have  to  fear." 
So  they  sent  ambassadors  to  "  the  king  of  Ethiopia,"  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  promising  not  to  desert  him 
any  more.  They  also  tried  to  corrupt  the  Assyrian  army ; 
but  the  officers  discovered  their  plots,  intercepted  their  mes- 
sengers, and  bound  the  kings  themselves  hand  and  foot  in 
fetters  and  chains  of  iron«  Asshur-bani-pal  came  back  in 
person  to  exact  vengeance.  Memphis,  Sals,  Mendes,  Tanis, 
and  the  other  rebel  cities,  were  taken,  and  their  people  mas- 
sacred :  "  I  left  not  one,"  boasts  the  conqueror.  The  captive 
kings  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  Nineveh ;  whence  Ne- 
cho  was  sent  back  to  his  throne  at  Sals  (the  name  of  which 
was  changed  to  ^ar-bel^mcUe),^  to  hold  Lower  Egypt  against 
Tirhakah,  who  had  again  retired  to  Thebes,  if  indeed  he  had 
left  it. 

The  end  of  this  campaign  is,  unfortunately,  wanting  in  the 
annals,  which  are  resumed  after  the  death  of  Tirhakah.  But 
we  have  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  that  the  Ethiopian  re- 
gained his  power  over  all  Egypt.  For  a  stela  in  the  Serape- 
urn  records  that  an  Apis,  bom  in  the  26th  year  of  Tirhakah, 
died  in  the  21st  year  of  Psamatik,  aged  21  years.*'  It  fol- 
lows that  Tirhakah  was  the  king  recognized  at  Memphis  in 
the  26th  and  last  year  of  his  reign,  a  monumental  testimony 
all  the  more  important  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  concerning  this  great  conqueror."  The  Egyptian 
priests  in  the  interest  of  the  SaUe  dynasty  would  have  all 
the  more  reason  to  suppress  his  name  if  it  be  true  that  he 
put  Necho  to  death."     fee  this  as  it  may,  the  removal  of 

^  M.  de  Roag^  interprets  this  as  "lord  of  the  two  regions,**  a  title  which  marks 
Sals  as  the  capital  of  Upper  and  Lower  Efirypt.  The  restoration  of  Necho  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  Manasseh  by  Bsar>haddon. 

*>  Manetho  also  assigns  Tirhakah  26  years,  and  we  have  here  the  elements  for  a 
settlement  of  the  chronology  within  a  very  slight  limit  of  error.  For,  as  already 
stated,  an  Apis-stela  places  the  accession  of  Tirhakah  in  b.o.  693  (say  693-2).  His 
death,  therefore,  woald  fall  (allowing  him  Wfull  years)  in  ii.o.  667  or  666.  Now,  ilo. 
667-666  is  the  first  year  of  Asshnr-bani-pal,  and  Tirhakah  appears  to  have  died  be- 
tween that  king's  first  and  second  years,  which  woald  be  in  B.a  666.  On  quite  dis- 
tinct grounds,  the  Egyptologers  place  the  accession  of  Psammetichns  (whose  years, 
as  we  see  flrom  this  record,  are  dated  at  once  ftom  the  death  of  Tirhakah)  in  the  year 
II.0. 666  to  664. 

**  Herodotns  appears  to  preserve  the  name  of  Tirhakah  (TVarTii,  Taracar,  Tarcns) 
in  his  incidental  mention  of  £!CeareAiM,  a  king  of  the  Ammonitetfi  (ii.  32).  But  whether 
this  was  the  great  Tirhakah,  or  another  Ethiopian  king  of  the  same  name,  or  a  king 
of  the  Ethiopian  hoose  reigning  separately  at  the  Oasi«  of  Ammon,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding. 

63  Herodotns  (ii.  152)  says  that  Necho  was  pnt  to  death  by  Sdbaeo,  who  died  about 
60  years  earlier !    Bat  as  Sabaco  is  the  only  Ethiopian  conqaeror  known  to  Herodo 
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Necho  might  be  the.ocQasion  for  the  final  recognition  of  Tir- 
hakah  in  the  royal  lists,  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
restored  Sa'ite  line. 

§  18.  Both  froiUi  the  monuments  of  Napata  and  from  the 
Assyrian  annals,  ^e  learn  ^hat  Tii*hakah  was  succeeded,  as 
king  of  Ethiopia,  by  his  son  Rut-amek,  or  Rot-men,  or,  as 
the  Assyrian  texts  say,  by. his. wife's  son, Urdamani^  which 
is  evidently  the  same  name.  The  absence  of  any  recogni* 
ition  of  hipi  as  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  in 
Ethiopia  when  Tirhakah  died,. and  thiat  the  petty  kings  of 
Egypt  seized  the  opportunity  to  cast  off  the  Ethiopian  yoke, 
under  the  protection  of  Assyria."  But  Rot-men  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow  for  his  inheritance  in  Egypt.  Having  first  re- 
covered the  Thebaid  (if  he  did  not  possess  it  already),  he  in- 
vaded Lower  Egypt.  The. Assyrian  annals  are  resumed 
with  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Tirhakah,  and  to  this  inva- 
sion  by  ZTrc^ma/i^, who  was. totally  defeated  by  Asshur- 
bani-palj  and  "  escaped  alone  to  Thebes,  the  city  of  his  roy- 
alty." The  pursuit  of  the  Assyrians  occupied,  as  before,  40 
days,  through  difficult  roads;  and,  like  Tirhakah, Urdamane 
fled,  at  their  .approach,  to  JKip-kip^  evidently   a  place  in 

Ethiopia. 

The  second  capture  of  Thebes  by  Asshur-bani-pal  was  far 
more  terrible  than  the  first.  "  They  took  possession,"  says 
the  king, "  of  the  whole  city,  and  sacked  it  to  its  foundations. 
They  carried  off  in  this  city  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  metals, 
the  precious  stones,  all  the  treasures  of  his  palace"  (another 
copy  has  "all  the  treasures  of  the  country"),  "dyed  stuffs  of 
berom  and  linen,  gi:eat  horses  (elephants  ?),  huge  apes,  natives 
of  their  hills — the  whole  not  to  be  computed  by  accountants ; 
and  they  treated  it  as  a  captured  city.  They  brought  this 
booty  safe  to  Nineveh,  and  they  kissed  my  feet."  In  anoth- 
er copy  the  king  mentions  the.  captives,  "men  male  and  fe- 
male, great  and  small,"  as  well  as  the  works  in  basalt  and  in 
marble,  and  the  palace-gates,  which  he  tore  off  and  carried 
to  Assyria." 

§  19.  Till  the  discovery  of  this  record,  we  knew  of  no  As- 
syrian invasion  and  captivity  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and 
particularly  of  Thebes,  which  could  correspond  to  the  warn- 

tns,  the  error  may  be  only  in  the  iwme.  It  is  possible,  however,  thnt  Necho  mny 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Assthnr-baiii-pal.  Of  course,  the  priests  suppressed  every 
allnsiun  to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Egypt. 

^*  Here,  probably,  begins  that  period  of  transition  which  is  marked  by  the  Dodco 
archjj  and  anarchy  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorns. 

88  The  former  version  preserves  the  third  person  throughout ;  but  the  latter  has 
the  first,  ending  with  "I  returned  in  safety  to  Niueveh,  the  city  of  my  dominion." 
We  may  suppose  the  king  to  have  led  his  army  into  Egypt  (as,  in  fact,  he  says),  bat 
not  to  have  marched  in  person  against  Thebes. 
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ing  which  Isaiah  uttered  to  the  Egyptian  party  in  Judah  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Ashdod,or  to  the  still  more  striking 
prophecy  (or,  rather,  the  historical  allusion)  of  Nahum.  But 
here  at  length  we  see  "  the  king  of  Assyria  leading  away  the 
Egyptianfr  prisoners  and  the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and 
old,  naked  and  barefoot,  to  the  shame  of  Egypt.""  In  the 
very  hour  of  her  triumph,  Nahum  denounces  on  "  Nineveh, 
the  city  of  bloods  "^— we  have  seen  how  well  she  earned  the 
tide! — the  very  fate  she  had  inflicted  upon  Thebes:  "Art 
thou  better,  than  populous  A^,  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers  "  (on  bpth  sides  of  the  Nile) ;  "  that  had  the  waters 
round  about  her ;  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall 
was  from  the  sea  ?  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength, 
and  it -was  infinite;  JPiit  and  iMhim  were  thv  helpers.  Yet 
was.  she  carried  away,  she  went  into  captivity ;  her  young 
child i*en  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the 
streets ;  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honoi*able  men,  and  all  hev 
gii..t  men  were  bound  in<5hains."" 

.  (j  20.  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Egypt  in  the  Assyrian  an- 
nals; and  we  may  assume  that  the  countiy  was  now  left  to 
its  native  princes,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria,  which  her 
rapid  decline  soon  made  an  empty  name.  The  sack  and  cap- 
tivity of  Thebes  must  have  broken  the  power  of  Ethiopia  m. 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  princes  of  the  Delta  were  now  strong 
enough  to  repel  her  last  attempt.  The  curious  record  of 
that  attempt,  lately  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  on  a  stela  at 
Napata,  evidently  conceals  a  decisive  repulse. 

Kot-men,  the  son  of  Tirhakah,  having  died  without  heirs, 
the  crown  of  Ethiopia  was  assumed  by  a  certain  Amen-meri 
iVoi^,"*  in  consequence  of  a  prophetic  dream,  which  had  also 

*•  Isniah  XX.  1.  The  prophecy,  uttered  nt  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  were  united  against  Sargon,  Is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  conqnei*t  gained 
over  Thebea  as  the  capital  of  an  Ethiopian  king,  many  of  whose  best  soldiers,  who 
were  led  away  as  captives,  were  of  course  Ethiopians.  The  express  mention  of  "  the 
Assyrian^  excludes  the  idea  that  this  prophecy  was  first  fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of 
Nebnchadnexzar  (see  chap.  viii.  S  14).  The  three  years,  during  which  the  prophet 
went  naked  and  barefoot  for  a  sign,  and  which  had  probably  a  primary  reference  to 
the  duration  of  the  war  of  Ashdod,  may  also  denote  the  three  separate  campaigns 
made  in  Egypt  (very  likely  in  three  successive  years),  one  by  Esar-haddon,  and  two 
by  AsBhur-bani-pal. 

H7  Nahum  iii.  S-10.  This  important  passage  is  fhlly  discussed  in  Dr.  Smith's  "  Diet, 
of  the  Bible,"  art  No  Ammon,  and  Oppert's  "L'Egypte  et  I'Assyrie."  Besides  the 
clear  allusions  to  the  aid  which  the  Arabs  and  Libyans  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  {F\U 
and  Int^im)  gave  to  Assyria  in  the  war  against  Thebes,  M.  Oppert  has  an  ingenious 
argument  to  show  that  Carthage  (named  as  Karhanit  in  the  annals)  joined  with  As- 
syria to  avenge  the  attacks  of  Tirhakah  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Aft-ica ;  or  at  least 
that  there  were  Carthaginian  auxiliaries  in  the  Assyrian  army.  In  this  event  he 
sees  the  origin  of  a  tradition  preserved  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  Thebes  had 
once  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians. 

^*  Evidently  the  Ethiopian  Amnuria^  whom  Manetho  (Enseb.)  places  at  the  head 
of  the  XXVIth  (Salte)  Dynasty. 
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promised  him  the  two  crowns  of  Egypt.  Marching  down 
the  Nile,  he  was  received  at  Thebes  with  acclamations ;  but 
he  only  gained  Memphis  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Delta,  whom  he  drove  into  the  Marshes. *•  But  he  was 
unable  to  take  their  towns,  and  the  inundation  soon  forced 
him  to  withdraw  from  Memphis.  "While  preparing  for  a  new 
attack,  he  received  a  large  tribute  from  the  chiefs,  content 
with  which  he  retired  finally  into  Uper  Egypt. 

In  the  long  struggle  which  was  thus  ended,  we  can  not 
fail  to  see  how  essentially  there  was  involved  a.  contest  be- 
tween Upper  Egypt,  which  sided  with  the  old  priestly  party, 
and  Lower  Egypt,  where  a  number  of  rival  claimants  were 
more  or  less  influenced  by  connections  with  Assyria"  and 
ideas  derived  from  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  The 
triumph  of  these  influences  was  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  in 
which  Egypt  at  last  connects  herself  with  Europe.  She  now 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  stage,  from  which  the  chief  actors 
have  just  retired ;  and,  after  a  last  scene  of  confusion,  the  cur- 
tain rises  again  amidst  the  full  light  of  well-known  history. 

8»  Herodotns^s  story  of  the  blind  King,  Antbis,  a  native  of  Anyels  (perhaps  Ei-h-si^ 
city  cf  laiSt  or  Hanea^  if  Hanes  be  Daphua;)— who  was  conqnered  by  Sabaco,  and  took 
reftige  in  the  marshes,  where  the  natives  brought  him  food,  unbeknown  to  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  whence  he  came  forth  and  was  restored,  after  the  forty  years  of  Ethiopian 
domination— may  perhaps  refer  to  one  of  the  minor  princes  of  the  Delta.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  testimony  both  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  native  royal  houses  in  the 
Delta  and  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  them  during  the  Ethiopian  rule.  The 
information  we  have  obtained  from  the  Assyrian  annals  as  to  the  state  of  Egypt  gives 
a  caution  against  hastily  rejecting  the  notices  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorns  of  kings 
otherwisae  unknown.  The  monuments,  also,  are  constantly  giving  royal  names  which 
are  not  in  the  lists  of  Manetho. 

*o  We  have  traced  such  connectlrms  for  at  least  800  years,  from  the  time  of  the  She- 
shonks.  At  the  time  before  oa  several  of  the  petty  kings  were  clearly  set  up  by  As* 
Syria. 
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CHAPTER  Vllt 
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B,c.  665-527  or  525. 

(  1.  Tbe  Dndecirchv.  Ornclsg  of  the  Rronza  Cup  and  Brtien  Ken.  Pmnmellchu 
Fcin  cl  Nechuo  I.,  bscuiues  k\Dg.  i  a.  Ps.m.tie  ur  PiiiiiifETiouts  L  Hie  dsd 
Llbjim.  Marrlsi  an  Elhiuplao  prlncesB,  bdS  reuiilUs  Egvpu  Dat»  bin  reig 
[Tom  the  deatb  of  Tlrbakah.    ChroDolnglcBl  Epncb.    (  3.  PuFltiim  of  Stle,  L) 

Snis.  i  B.  Oonnectlon  of  SbIb  witb  tbe  Orerks,  enpeclall;  AlheDB.  t  &  Pear 
nutlchna  Fncoarages  Oreek  ciimpiercc.  His  Orwk  aud  olher  mercenarieB,  ai 
Fbceulctan  aallurB.  Hlege  or  Aiotns.  (  T.  Deaerlion  of  the  Bj^ptlan  mllllni 
ca^M,  Tbelr  Klllcnient  In  Bthiopli.  OiMk  liiscripllon.  t  H.  Works  of  Paar 
metlchne.  Haiaiamia  at  SgyjMtu  an.  {  ft.  Ni«ih*o  n.,NH»,or  PH.aA'<H-N 
ouD,  tnvadm  A«ia.  Battle  of  M^Iddo  and  deaib  of  Jneiflb.  Neco  adiauco! 
Cnrcbemlsh.  on  the  Bupbrates.  DspneeB  Jcboahax.  and  eele  np  Jehnlakim  i 
trlbalarj  King  ofJadab.  )  10.  X«(»>'s  power  In  Aula  ciIlDRnlehed  by  N«hncha 
nexiat.  Propbeciea agiiiut  Bgypl-  I  11-  PaHial  lenpeiiintiiirtbeKedSaa  Cam 
i  12.  Uarltims  enterprise  of  Necn.  Slorr  at  the  circa mnavl|{atlnn  of  Afric 
erowtta  of  Hellenic  Inflnence.  Pbahatik  n..  or  Pb^mhib.  Ambaeaadnre  frc> 
EUb:  tbe  Oljinplc  Qamea.  !  IS.  Reltni  of  Wah-pra-hat,  PHAa>i>ii-HoPUB> 
ApaiWiSS  related  by  Henidi.tna.  Saccejees  against  Si  dim  and  Tjfe.  W  i 
Cireiie.  Mutiny  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Elevaiion  of  Amnels.  Death  f  Ap  I 
)  14.  Tbe  Scrlptnral  flcooant  of  Phaniob-Hophra.  His  Alllnnce  with  Z  d  ki 
Propbetlc  testlmonlee  to  the  deiirocUve  iuTaHlop  cif  Ettypt  by  Neba  h  d 
}  IS,  AuuiB  or  AiHHPB  II.  Hia  early  life  mid  character.  Union  f  b  I 
and  pleMore.    f  18.    Prosperity  of  Ej-ypt.    Law  attainsl  Idleneee.    }    T  E 

bnild  temples.    Tbe  Hdlailo'i.    i  19.  Floutiiblug  euig  of  ij^jilkn  vt.    W    1 
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of  Aniasis.  His  gifts  to  Qreelc  temples.  Friendship  wltli  Polycrates.  Alllancf 
with  Cyicne.  i  19.  LeagtU;  with  Lydia  and  Babylon  a^iiinst  Cyrus.  Pbammkm 
ITU3.  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cam  byses.  Dynasty  XXV IL  of  Per  mans.  $  20.  Ke- 
volts  against  Persia.  Dynasties  XXVIIL  {SalU),  XXIX.  {Mendesian),  XXX,  (fite- 
hennyte).  Final  coDqaest  by  Ocbus.  XXXM  Persian  Dyruuty.  Conquest  by 
Alexander. 

§  1.  "  In  what  follows,"  says  Herodotus  at  tliis  point,  "  I 
have  the  authority,  not  of  the  Egyptians  only,  but  of  others 
also  who  agree  with  them.'"  Th«  republican  historian  sarcas- 
tically remarks  that  the  liberated  Egyptians  were  unable  to 
continue  any  longer  without  a  king ;  and  so  they  divided 
Egypt  into  twelve  districts,*  and  set  twelve  kings  over  them, 
who  ruled  in  peace,  bound  to  each  other  by  intermarriages 
and  by  the  most  solemn  engagements.  This  Dodecarchy^  as 
it  is  called,  seems  to  have  been  a  union  of  the  petty  princes 
of  the  Delta  against  the  Ethiopian  power  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Of  course,  it  could  not  last ;  and  its  end,  after  15  years,  is  re- 
lated by  Herodotus  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  voice  of  oracles  had  great  weight  in  public  affairs,  but 
ambitious  men  had  learned  how  to  l?ribe  the  oracles  or  to 
contrive  the  fulfillment  of  their  ambiguous  responses.  The 
twelve  chiefs  had  been  the  stricter  in  making  their  mutual 
engagements,  as  an  oracle  had  predicted  "that  he  among 
them  who  should  pour  in  the  temple  of  Phtha  a  libation  from 
a  cup  of  bronze  would  become  monarch  of  the  whole  land 
of  Egypt."  They  were  wont  to  worship  together  in  all  the 
chief  temples;  and  they  had  thus  met  in  the  temple  of  Phtha, 
when  the  high-priest  (of  course,  by  accident)  brought  out 
only  eleven  golden  goblets  for  the  libations  of  the  twelve 
kings.  The  one  who  stood  last  was  Psammetichus,  the  son 
of  that  Nechao  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Sabaco  (or  by 
Tirhakah).  He  forthwith  took  off  his  helmet  of  bronze^ 
stretched  it  out  to  receive  the  liquor,  and  so  made  his  liba- 
tion. His  colleagues  remembered  the  oracle,  and  banished 
Psammetichus  to  the  marshes.  Meditating  revenge,  he  sent 
to  the  oracle  of  Buto,  the  most  veracious  of  all  the  Egyptian 
oracles,  and  received  with  incredulity  the  answer  that  "Ven- 
geance would  come  froin  the  sea,  when  brazen  men  should 
appear."  Shortly  afterwards,  certain  Carian  and  Ionian  ad- 
venturers, in  search  of  plunder,  being  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  to  Egypt,  disembarked  in  their  brazen  armor ;  and 
a  terrified  native  carried  the  tidings  to  Psammetichus  that 
brazen  men  had  com^  from  the  sea,  and  were  plundering  the 
plain.     Psammetichus  engaged  the  strangers  in  his  service ; 

»  Herod,  ii.  147. 

2  Wilkinson  supposes  these  to  be  the  twelve  nomes  of  the  Delia.  M.  Lenonnant 
supposes  the  twelve  rulers  to  have  been  military  chief:j  of  the  Libyan  (Maxyau)  mi- 
litia.   They  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  local  princes. 
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ffnd  by  their  aid,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  who  sided  with 
him,  he  vanquished  the  eleven  and  made  himself  king  of 
Egypt/ 

§  2.  Such  is  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  bare  fact  that 
PsAMATiK  I.,  the  son  of  Nechao,  or  Necho  L,  and  consequent- 
ly the  representative  of  the  Sa'lte  and  Memphian  monarchy, 
regained  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whose  regular  employment  dates  from  his  reign. 
His  apparently  Libyan  name  is  thought  by  some  to  mark  his 
ongin  from  the  Maxyan  militia.  We  have  seen  the  part  played 
by  his  father  in  the  late  contests,^  and  the  son  had  taken  i-efnge 
in  the  marshes  when  Necho  was  put  to  death.*  But  now  the 
politic  chief  fonned  a  matrimonial  allianqe  with  the  Ethio- 
pians, whether  after  a  successful  campaign  or  to  avoid  war 
does  not  appear;  and  thus  he  reunited  the  whole  of  Egypt 
under  the  Twenty'Sixth  Dynasty^  o,f  Sa'ia^  He  asserted  his 
legitimate  claim  to  the  throne  by  ignoring  the  17  years  of 
the  anarchy  and  dodecarchy,  and  dating  his  reign  from  the 
death  of  Tirhakah.' 

The  chronology  of  the  SaUe  kings  is  now  pretty  well  fixed 
within  a  limit  of  doubt  not  exceeding  t\^o  years  ;  the  acces- 
sion of  Psammetichus  being  from  b.c.  666  to  664,  and  the  Per- 
sian conquest  in  ac.  527  or  525.  The  succession  of  kings 
is  as  follows : 

Yenn.  Acceaaion  B.c. 

1.  Poammetlchus  1 64  660  or  6&4 

2.  Neco  (Pbaraoh-Neqhoh) 10  CIS  or  610 

.9.  PBammetichQS  II. 6  096  or  594 

4.  Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra) 19  B90  or  588 

Ik  Amasis  (Aabmes  II.) 44  5Tlor6G0 

6.  Psammenitas 6  nio.  527  or  525<) 


*  Herod,  il.  14T,  1J51, 152.  Respecting  the  obvions  inconsistencies  and  improbabili- 
ties of  tbe  story,  and  the  whole  que««tlon  of  the  previotta  employiueut  of  foreign  aux- 
iliaries and  mercenaries  by  tbe  Kings  of  Egypt,  see  Wilkinson's  note  on  the  passage, 
In  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus."  *  See  chnp.  vil.  §  17. 

»  Herod,  il.  1^2.  We  have  no  positive  1nf«>miation  of  a  relationship  between  the 
Saites  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  and  ^occhoris  of  ihe  XXIVth  ;  hot  it  seems  now  quite 
clear  that  the  monarchy  of  Psammetichii?  was  a  revival  of  that  founded  by  Bocchons 
at  Sais.  Manctho  places  Nechao  next  before  Psammetichus  in  his  XXVlth  Dynasty ; 
the  name  being  probably  inserted  to  recognize  his  right  rat|wr  than"  in  order  of  time. 
So  also  before  him  stand  Nechep^oa  aod  StephinateSt  who  may  have  been  princes  of 
the  Dodecarchy.  Before  them  Bn&^blns  places  as  the  first  King  of  the  Dynasty 
"AmmerU,  the  Ethiopian,"  who  Is  evidently  the  Ertiiopian  invader,  Amen-meri^nmiL 
.  *  We  learn  from  the  mounments  of  Thebes  that,  during  the.  Dodecarchy,  Upper 
Egypt  was  governed  by  the  Ethiopian  Piankh  IL,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
wife,  Ametiiritis  (or  AmurMtU),  sister  of  Shabaka,  a  woman  of  high  intelligence,  who 
had  been  several  times  regent  of  Upper  Egypt  under  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  It  was 
their  daughter  and  heir,  Shap-eiirapt  or  {TapeatUapea),  that  Psamatik  I.  married. 

T  See  chap.  vlI.  §  17. 

8  The  computation  depends  oh  the  Apiestelmy  the  numbers  given  by  Manetho  nnd 
Herodotus,  and  the  Asfvrian  nnd  Jewish  annals.  We  have  seen  how  the  annnl?  of 
Asshnr-bani-pal  bear  onthe  beginning  of  the  period :  its  end  depends  on  the  date  of 
the  Pe-f»ian  conquest,  which  is  usually  placed  in  the  5th  year  of  Cambyses  (b.o.  525) ; 
hot  some  of  the  highest  authorities  (as  M.  de  Ronge)'refer  it  to  that  king's  Sd  year 
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§  3.  The  very  position  of  Sais,  the  last  capital  of  independ- 
ent Egypt,  is  significant  of  the  foreign  relations  which  now 
begin  to  be  conspicuous.  It  was  situate  in  31  °  4'  N.  lat.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Canopic^  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the 
Nile,  more  than  40  miles  from  the  sea.  The  great  embank- 
ment which  raised  it  above  the  inundation  made  the  city 
conspicuous  to  voyagers  ascending  the  river ;  and  its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  great  mounds  to  the  north  of  Sa-elrHa- 
gar  {Sa  of  the  stone),*  the  village  which  preserves  the  old 
Egyptian  name  of  >&a,  the  sacred  city  of  Neith,  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Athena.  The  splendid  temple  of  the 
goddess,  which  Amasis  decorated  with  great  works  of  art, 
besides  building  its  magnificent  propylaja,"  contained  the 
tombs  of  the  Saite  kin^s,"  and  the  burial-place  of  Osiris, 
whose  mysteries  were  celebrated  in  a  lake  near  the  temple. 

"  The  remains  are  now  confined  to  a  few  broken  blocks, 
some  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  large  inclosure  surrounded  by 
massive  crude-brick  walls.  These  last  are  about  70  feet 
thick,  and  of  very  solid  construction.  Between  the  courses 
of  bricks  are  layers  of  reeds,  intended  to  serve  as  binders. 
.  .  .  The  walls  inclose  a  space  measuring  2325  feet  long 
by  1960,  the  north  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  lake 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  As  he  says  it  was  of  circular 
form,  and  it  is  now  long  and  irregular,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  has  since  encroached  on  part  of  the  temenos,  or  sacred  in- 
closures,  where  the  temple  of  Minerva  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Sa'ite  kings  stood.  The  site  of  the  temple  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  low  open  space  to  the  west,  and  parts  of  the  wall 
of  its  temenos  may  be  traced  on  two  sides:  it  was  about  720 
feet  in  breadth,  or  a  little  more  than  that  around  the  temple 
of  Tanis.  To  the  east  of  it  are  mounds,  with  remains  of 
crude-brick  houses,  the  walls  of  which  are  partially  standing, 
and  here  and  there  bear  evident  signs  of  having  been  burnt. 
This  part  has  received  the  name  of  *el  Kala'  {the  citadel)^ 
from  its  being  higher  than  the  rest,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  two  massive  buildings  at  the  upper  and  lower  end,  which 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  defense.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  this  was  the  royal  palace.'"' 

(b.o.  527).  The  important  testimony  of  a  stela,  which  mentions  a  man  as  bom  in  the 
Sd  year  of  Neco,  and  dying  in  the  SSth  of  Amasis,  seems  to  prove  that  the  shorter  of 
the  two  lengths  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Aprtes  (19  years  and  26  years)  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Herodotns  places  the  accession  of  Psammetichns  14e|  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambyses,  which  carries  us  back  to  abont  b.o.  670.  The  difference  is  slight ; 
and  these  long  periods  are  seldom  exact.  The  total  would  probably  be  lengthened 
by  the  overlapping  of  reigns. 

»  So  called  from  the  broken  blocks  of  stone  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  city. 

»o  Herod,  ii.  175. 

"  Herodotus  (ii.  169)  particularly  mentions  those  of  Amasis,  ajnd  of  Aprles  and  his 
family,  and  describes  the  latter.  "  Wilkinson's  *'  Handbook  to  Egypt,"  p.  102^ 
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§  4.  At  Sata  was  celebrated  the  "  Feast  of  Lamps,*'  in 
honor  of  Neith,  which  Herodotus  ranks  third  in  honor  among 
the  annual  festivals  of  £gypt ;  and  it  must  have  been  among 
the  most  beautiful.  ^^At  Salts,  when  the  assembly  takes 
place  for  the  sacrifices,  there  is  one  night  on  whicli  the  in- 
habitants all  burn  a  multitude  of  lights  round  their  houses 
in  the  open  air.  They  use  lamps,  which  are  flat  saucers  fill- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  salt,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
wick  floats.  These  bum  the  whole  night,  and  give  to  the 
festival  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  The  Egyptians 
who  are  absent  from  the  festival  observe  the  night  of  the 
sacrifice,  no  less  than  the  rest,  by  a  general  lighting  of 
lamps ;  so  that  the  illumination  is  not  confined  to  the  city 
of  Sais,  but  extends  over  the  whole  of  Egypt."*' 

§  5.  Lying  on  that  branch  of  the  Nile  along  which  was 
the  direct  route  of  the  Greeks  into  Egypt,  and  a  little  above 
Naucratis,  which  was  assigned  for  their  abode,  Sals  was  es- 
pecially interesting  to  the  Athenians  from  the  identification 
of  its  patron  goddess  with  their  own.**  Their  civic  hero, 
Cecrops,  was  said  to  be  a  native  of  Salts ;  and  another  tradi- 
tion even  made  Sals  a  colony  of  Athens,'*  so  strong  was  the 
Hellenic  element  in  the  Egyptian  city.  How  early  the  con- 
nection began  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Ensebius*'  says  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Bocchoris,  the  Milesians  became  powerful  at 
sea,  and  built  the  city  of  Naucratis ;  but  the  reisfn  of  Psam- 
metichus  was  certainly  the  epoch  at  which  the  t^hinese-like 
exclusiveness  of  Egypt  was  broken  through  by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  to  that  harbor,  whence  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  neighboring  capital.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
visited  Sals  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  ;*'  and  there,  about  the 
same  time,  Solon  conversed  with  a  Salte  priest,*"  from  whom 
he  leaint  the  fable  of  Atlantis  and  the  primeval  renown  of 
Athens."  Diodorus  mentions  a  number  of  instances  which 
show  the  anxiety  of  the  priests  of  Sals  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  Athenians,  by  discovering  resemblances  be^ 
tween  Attic  and  Egyptian  institutions."  Manetho  says  that 
the  Greek  population  of  Sals  was  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  magistrates,  and  had  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city  as- 
signed to  them. 

§  6.  Diodorus  thus  describes  the  Hellenizing  policy  of 

"  Herod,  li.  63. 

^*  It  has  been  observed  that  the  essential  letters  of  Netth  and  *A$nva,  are  the  same 
Id  the  inverse  order. 

>*  Compare  DIod. !.  88,  9  3,  and  v.  67,  i  4S. 

>•  Chron.  Canon,  nndcr  Olymp.  vi.  "  Plin.  xxjnri. »,  s.  14. 

"  Pint.  Solon,  ?6.  Herodotus  (H.  177)  speaks  of  his  adopting  the  law  of  Amasis, 
that  all  who  could  phow  no  visible  means  of  sabsistence  should  be  pnt  to  deiith. 

»•  Plato,  "  Timseus,"  iii.  p.  26.  "•  Diod.  i.  28. 
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Psammetichas :  *'  He  received  with  hospitality  the  strangers 
who  came  to  visit  Egypt;  he  loved  Greece  so  much  that  be 
caused  his  children  to  be  taught  its  language.**  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Egyptian  kings  who  opened  to  other  nations  em- 
poria  for  their  merchandise,  and  gave  security  to  voyagers ; 
lor  his  predecessor^  had  rendered  Egypt,  inaccesaible  to  for- 
eigners by  putting  some  to  death,  and  condemning  others  to 
slavery."  He  kept  on  foot  a  large  body  of  mercenaries, 
lonians,'^  and  Carians,  as  Well  as  Arabians,  and  assigned  to 
his  Greek  soldiers  two  "camps  "  (as  the  abodes  of  foreign  set- 
tlers were  called)  on  the  two  banks  of  the.Pelusiac  branch,  a 
little  below  Bubastis,  evidently  as  a. garrison  for  the  eastern 
frontier."' 

"  From  the  date  of  the  original  settlement  of  these  per- 
sons in  Egypt,"  says  Herodotus,  "  we  Greeks^  through  our 
intercourse  with  them,  have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  several  events  of  Egyptian  history,  from  the  reign  of 
Psamme^ichus  downward ;  but  before  his  time  no  foreigners 
had  ever  t^-ken  up  their  residence  in  that  land." 

Besides  these  Greeks,  Psammetichus  engaged  Phoenician 
sailors ;  and,  with  such  forces  at  his  command,  he  aspired  to 
recover  the  empire  of  Western  Asia,  where  the  power  of  As- 
syria was  in  the  last  stage  of  its  decline.  But  his  enterprise 
was  stopped  on  the  very  threshold  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Philistine  city  of  Azotns  {A8hdod)^Xhe  key  to>  the  great  mil- 
itary route,  which  he  only  took  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine 
years."* 

§  7.  Meanwhile  an  event  occurred  which  proved  that  the 
"new  wine"  of  Hellenism,  instead  of  infusing  new  life-blood 
into  Egypt,  would  "  burst  the  old  bottles  "  of  her  rigid  in- 
stitutions, and  cause  both  to  perish  together.  The  favors 
heaped  by  Psammetichus  upon  his  mercenaries  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  native  military  class,  which  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny  when,  in  his  Syrian  expedition,  he  gave  the 
foreigners  the  post  of  honor  on  the  right  wing.  Upon  this 
the  whole  class  of  warriors,  to  the  number  of  200,000  (Herod- 
otus says  240,000);  deserted  in  a  body,  and  marched  away 
into  Ethiopia.     This  is  thq  account  pf  biodorus,  which  is  not 

21  Herodotus  {loe.  inf.  ciL)  eays  that  he  intrasted  certain  Egyptian  chiJdreh  to  his 
Greek  soldiers  tp  learn  Gi'eek^;  and  that  thoeie  so  taaght  became  the  parents  of  the 
class  of  *•  Interpreters.** 

33  loniana  was  now  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Greeks  in  general. 

38  Herod,  ii.  154.  He  adds  that  Amasis  removed  the  Greeks  -to  Memphifl,  to  gaard 
\Ltni  against  the  native  Egyptians. 

34  Herod,  il.  157.  He  adds  that  this  was  the  longest  t^iege  known.  The  capture  and 
colonization  of  the  city  by  Sargon  accounts  for  its  long  repistnnce.  Ashdod  (which, 
like  the  Arabic  ahedeed,  means  gtrong)  was  the  great  btronghold  of  the  Philistines  (1 
Snni.  V.  2),  and  continued  the  main  fortress  on  this  frontier.  It  was  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Asia. 
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only  more  probable  than  tbe  motive  assigned  by  Herodotus 
for  the  desertion,  but  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus's  own  state- 
ment that  these  AiUomoli  (dese iters)  bore  the  name  of  As- 
mach^  meaning  "  the  men  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king  "  (or, 
rather,  the  left  wing  of  the  army).**  Herodotus  adds  that 
Psammetichus  pui*sued  and  overtook  them ;  but  his  entreat- 
ties  that  they  would  return  were  insolently  repelled ;  and 
they  received  from  the  king  of  Ethiopia  the  grant  of  the 
lands  of  certain  Ethiopians  with  whom  he  was  at  feud. 
"From  the  time  that  this  settlement  was  formed  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Egyptian  manners  has  tended  to  civilize  the 
Ethiopians,""  is  a  remark  which,  however  inaccurate,  proves 
that  Herodotus  did  not  believe  that  the  course  of  civilization 
was  down  the  Nile. 

From  a  curious  Greek  inscription  at  Abau-Simbel^  it  ap- 
pears that  Psammetichus  himself  did  not  follow  the  deserters 
higher  than  Elephantine,  but  that  the  pursuit  was  continued 
to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river  by  his  Greek  soldiers, 
who,  on  their  return,  left  this  record  of  the  adventure.*'  The 
part  of  Ethiopia  in  which  these  deserters  settled  is  hard  to 
determine.  Herodotus  makes  it  as  far  above  Meroe  as  MeroS 
is  above  Elephantine,  which  would  be  in  Abyssinia.**  Dio- 
dorus  says  that  they  settled  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Ethio- 
pia, which  would  answer  to  the  neighborhood  of  Meroe ;  and 
the  geographers  mention  a  people  called  Buonymitm  {those 
on  the  left  hand,  equivalent  to  the  A»mach  of  Herodotus),  to 
the  north-west  of  Meroe.** 

§  8.  The  desertion  of  the  military  caste  was  a  reason  why 
Psammetichus  should  show  the  more  favor  to  the  priests. 
He  erected  propylaea  to  the  great  temple  of  Phtha  at  Mem- 
phis, and  built  or  enlarged  the  edifice  where  the  bull  Apis 
was  kept.     The  sacred  books,  and  especially  the  Ritual  of 

9s  Herod,  ii.  30.  Tbe  motive  which  he  assigns  for  the  desertion  is  the  non-relief  for 
three  years  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  which  were  kept  in  Elephantine  againnt  the 
Ethiopians,  in  the  Pelnsiac  Daphn«  against  the  Syrians  and  Arahians,  and  in  Marea 
against  the  Libyans,  who,  he  says,  consnlted  together,  and,  having  determined  by 
common  consent  to  revolt,  marched  away  towards  Ethiopia— a  highly  Improbable 
combination. 

a«  Herod.  I,  e, 

3»  Pwr  the  inscription,  see  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  li.  90,  Rawlinson.  There  Is 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  It  refers  to  the  occasion  in  qnestion.  The  king's  name  is 
spelt  PstvmatieluMi  a  form  nearer  the  Egyptian  than  that  of  Herodotns.  The  names 
of  "  JHgamatichu8t  the  son  of  Theocles,"  the  leader  of  the  force,  as  well  as  of  "Ama- 
sis,'*  indicate  that  Egyptian  names  of  honor  were  given  to  the  Qreek  commanders^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Joseph.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  any  connection  of  this 
"Amasis**  with  the  family  of  the  later  king  of  that  name.  The  words  describing 
the  farthest  point  reached  by  the  soldiers  are  unfortunately  obscure. 

*^  It  is  possible  that  Herodotns  may  have  confused  Merofi  with  Napatn,  which  he 
does  not  mention.    (See  chap.  yii.  i  13.  note  47.) 

'*  Strabo,  zviL  p.  786 ;  Plin.  vi.  30.  These  writers,  however,  place  the  AutumuU 
above  Merod. 
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the  Dead^  appear  to  have  been  revised  in  his  reign.     In  fact,  . 
the  whole  period  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  may  be  justly 
called  the  renaissance  of  the  religious  art  of  Egypt.     Man- 
etho  assigns  iifty-four  years  to  his  reign ;  and  his  lifty-fourth 
year  is  found  on  the  monuments. 

§  9.  Under  Neku  or  Nechao  II. ,^"  the  Necos  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  the  Pharaoh-necho  of  the  Bible,  the  Saite  monarchy 
reached  its  acme,  only  to  receive  a  decisive  blow  from  the 
new  power  of  Babylon.  The  capture  of  Ashdod  had  opened 
the  road  to  Asia;  and  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  whether  accom- 
plished or  impending,  left  the  empire  of  Western  Asia  once 
more,  as  a  Greek  would  have  said, "  in  the  midst,"  as  the 
prize  of  a  contest  between  Egypt  and  Babylon.'^  Neco  set 
out  for  the  Euphrates  along  the  well-worn  road  through  the 
maritime  plain  and  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  Here,  however, 
he  encountered  an  unexpected  obstacle.  Josiah,  the  reform- 
ing King  of  Judah,  faithful  to  his  liege,  and  ardent  in  the 
anti-Egyptian  policy  prescribed  by  the  prophets  to  his  house, 
marched  out  to  withstand  him.  Disregarding  the  friendly 
remonstrance  of  Neco,  except  so  far  as  to  disguise  his  own 
person,  the  King  of  Judah  marched  down  from  the  highlands 
of  Manasseh,  by  the  pass  which  issues  near  Megiddo,  only  to 
be  carried  off  in  his  chariot,  mortally  wounded  by  the  Egyp- 
tian archers." 

Having  won  this  last  of  Egypt's  victories  in  Asia,  on  the 

80  Herodotus  calls  him  the  son  of  Psammetichns ;  but  he  appears,  from  the  mona- 
meuts,  to  have  been  his  son-in-law,  as  he  married  Neit-akri  (Nitocris),  the  daughter 
of  Psammetichns.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  married  his  half-sister. 
We  adopt  the  simplest  spelling  of  the  name. 

81  The  text  is  so  worded  as  not  to  involve  a  decision  of  the  doubt  respecting  the 
epoch  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Those  who  adopt  the  date  of  b.o.  626  regard  Nabopo- 
Jassar  as  too  much  engaged  with  the  consolidation  of  his  new  power,  and  with  the 
aid  he  rendered  to  Cyaxares  in  the  Lydian  war,  to  concern  himself  with  the  proyinces 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  express  statement,  In  the  book  of 
Kings,  that  "  Pharaoh-uechoh  went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria^''*  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  later  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (b.o.  606) :  for  the  date  of  Josiah's 
death  is  fixed  both  by  Egyptian  and  Biblical  chronology  (see  note  35).  The  Jewish 
writers  do  not  confound  Assyria  and  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29 :  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20,  Necho  goes  up  "to  fight  against  Carehemish,^  neither  Assyria  nor  Babylon  being 
mentioned.)  It  seems  probable  that  Neco  would  have  used  the  opportunity  for  join- 
ing in  the  general  attack  on  Assyria,  when,  as  Herodotus  says,  "she  stood  alone,  de- 
serted by  her  allies  "  (Herod,  i.  102).    Comp.  chap.  xiv.  5  20. 

»3  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24.  The  latter  passage  is  remarkable  for 
giving  the  narm  of  the  king  without  the  title  of  Pharaoh.  Herodotus  (IL 1S9)  says 
that  Necos  made  war  by  laud  upon  the  Syrians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  Ma^dolua  (evidently  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  Migdol,  in  Egypt) ;  after  which  he  made 
himiself  master  of  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria.  This  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
Jerusalem  {Kndeah  or  KaduaTia,  the  Holy) ;  but  some  take  it  for  Eadesh  on  the  Cron- 
ies, the  old  capital  of  the  Hittites.  It  may  have  been  worth  Neco's  while  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Syria ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  would  not  delay  his  march 
to  the  Euphrates.  He  may,  however,  have  taken  Kadesh  on  his  return  through  Coele- 
Syria  (see  what  follows  in  the  text).  In  the  other  passage  where  Herodotus  mentions 
Cadytis  (iii.  5),  Oaza  is  generally  supposed  to  be  meant. 
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old  battle-field  of  Thothmes  III.,  Neco  advanced  to  Carche- 
mish,  the  object  of  his  expedition,"  and  once  moreposted  an 
Egyptian  garrison  in  that  key  to  the  line  of  the  fAiphrates. 
RetuiTiing  through  Ccele-Syna  (Hamath),  Neco  sent  for  Je- 
hoahaz,  whom  the  people  had  made  king  at  Jerusalem,  and 
put  him  in  bonds,  making  his  brother  Eliakim  (who  was  now 
called  Jehoiakim)  king  in  his  place;  and  imposed  a  heavy 
tribute  on  Judah.  lie  then  i*eturned  to  Egypt,  taking  with 
him  Jehoahaz,  who  died  there.'* 

§  10.  The  recovery  of  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  was 
but  a  dying  gleam  of  military  glory  for  the  Salte  Pharaohs. 
Four  years  later  (ac.  604)  ^Nebuchadnezzar  ascended  the 
throne  of  Babylon,"  having,  in  the  previous  year,  before  his 
father's  death,  crushed  the  Egyptian  army  at  Carchemish," 
marched  on  to  Jerusalem,  received  the  submission  of  Jelioia- 
kim,  and  at  one  blow  stripped  Egypt  of  all  power  in  Asia. 
In  the  emphatic  words  of  the  sacred  annalist, "  The  king  of 
Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land ;  for  the 
king  of  Babylon  had  taken,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt."" 
The  brief  warlike  enterprise  of  Neco  was  out  of  date,  and 
left  nothing  but  its  fame.  ^^  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  is  but  a 
noise ;  he  hath  passed  the  time  appointed,"  aays  Jeremiah,*' 
in  the  great  prophecies  delivered  while  the  armies  were  mai^ 
fihalled  at  Carchemish  for  the  "  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
in  the  north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates ;"  in  which  he 
predicts  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  her 
destruction  like  one  of  her  own  sacred  heifers ;  the  fall  of 
Memphis,  and  the  punishment  of  Thebes  and  Pharaoh  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods  and  all  that  trust  in  Pharaoh."  The 
propnecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh-Hophra  or 
Apries,  the  second  from  Neco. 

§  11.  In  the  works  of  Neco  at  home  we  trace  those  new 
movements  of  foreign  intercourse  which  give  to  the  Salte 
dynasty  its  peculiar  character.     Foremost  among  them  was 

•»  a  Chron.  zxJtv.  20. 

*«  2  Kings  zxiii.  hO-S6 ;  8  CbroB.  xxxrf.  1-4.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Neco 
«i8ited  Jerosalsm.  From  this  time  to  the  captiyity  the  coarse  of  events  in  Jndiea 
was  mainly  influenced  by  the  straggles  between  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  par- 
ties, as  before  between  the  Egyptiui  and  Assyrian  parties,  at  Jemsalero.  Jeremiah 
is  now,  aa  Isaiah  waa  before,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Egyptianizing  priests  and 
princes. 

*^  In  Jerem.  xzy.  1-3,  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  reckoned  as  the  flret  of  Neba- 
chadnezzar,  and  also  as  the  S8d  year  tram  the  18th  year  of  Joaiah.  Supposing  the 
fourth  of  Jehoiakim  to  be  current  at  Nebuchadnezzar's  accession  (Jan.  11.0. 804),  it 
follows  thai  the  flret  of  Jehoiakim  waa  b.o.  906-Wl  \  and,  adding  the  three  months 
of  Jehoahaz,  we  have  the  beginning  of  b.o.  006,  or  the  very  end  of  ii.a  809,  as  the  eac^ 
llest  possible  date  for  Joslah's  death. 

"  Jerem.  xlvl.  1, 2,  C,  10.  »»  S  Kings  xxlv.  T.  »•  Jerem.  xlvL  IT. 

••  Jerem.  xlvL  1-27. 
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his  attempt  to  re-open  and  complete  the  canal  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  begun  and 
perhaps  completed  by  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II."  The  canal, 
which  was  four  days'  journey  in  length,  and  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  two  triremes  being  rowed  abreast,  left  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  a  little  above  Bubastis,  and  was  carried 
by  a  circuitous  route,  first  eastward  and  then  southward, 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.**  It  cost  the  lives  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  Egyptians  during  the 
reign  of  Neco,  who  at  length  desisted  on  account  of  an  oracle, 
which  warned  him  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  barbarians" 
— a  sign  of  the  growth  of  foreign  commerce,  and  probably 
of  the  obstructive  power  of  the  old  Egyptian  party. 

§  12.  Neco  maintained  fleets  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Erythraean  Seas ;  and  Herodotus  says  that  the  docks 
on  the  Red  Rea  for  the  latter  fleet  were  visible  in  his  time.** 
To  his  Red  Sea  fleet  Herodotus  ascribes  the  most  signal 
achievement  of  ancient  maritime  discovery — the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Afiica.**  The  story  is  that  Neco,  when  disappoint- 
ed of  connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Seas  by  his 
canal,  sent  to  sea  a  fleet  manned  by  Phoenicians,  with  orders  to 
make  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  return  to  Egypt  through 
them  and  by  the  Northern  Sea  {i.  e.  the  Mediterranean). 
They  sailed  through  the  Erythraean  Sea  into  the  Southern 
Ocean.  When  autumn  came,  they  went  on  shore,  wherever 
they  might  be,  and,  having  sown  a  tract  of  land  with  corn, 
waited  until  the  grain  was  fit  to  cut.**     Having  reaped  it, 

<o  Herod,  il.  168 ;  Iv.  89.  The  mistake  of  HjBrodotns,  in  saying  that  Neco  was  the 
flrMt  to  constiiict  the  canal,  arose  from  its  being  filled  up  by  the  sandy  soil,  so  that 
the  attempt  to  open  it  was  virtually  a  new  work.  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  ascribe 
its  commencement  to  Sesostris,  and  monaments  of  Bameses  II.  mark  its  course.  Its 
completion  by  Darins  is  still  a  disputed  question.  There  is  on  the  Suez  stone,  near 
\X»  ancient  mouth,  a  cuneiform  inscription  with  the  name  of  "  Daryaonsh  naga  wax- 
arka  "  (Darius  the  Qreat  King),  stating  that  he  completed  it,  but  filled  up  a  part  of 
it  ngain  ;  which  may  be  a  mode  of  evading  a  confession  of  failure.  For  an  account 
of  the  course  and  history  of  the  canals,  see  Wilkinson's  Note  to  Herod,  ii.  168,  and 
•'  Handbook  for  Egypt,"  pp.  194-196. 

**  The  modem  canal  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  opened  in  November,  1869,  proceeds,  not 
A*om  the  Nile,  but  southward  from  Lake  MemaUh  to  join  the  course  of  the  old  ca- 
nal where  it  bends  to  the  S.  near  the  Bitter  Lakes,  between  which  and  Suez  it  is  said 
to  have  been  still  open  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mohammed  AIL  The  ancient  canal  was 
of  fresh  water. 

*^  Herod,  ii.  158.  Diodorus  ascribes  the  cessation  of  the  work  to  the  discovery  that 
the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  the  soil  of  Egypt ;  and  Pliny  repeats  the 
statement  in  connection  Mdth  its  resumption  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  an  imaginary 
reason  for  a  doubtfUl  fact.  Herodotus  in  the  one  case  and  Strabo  in  the  other  assert 
that  both  kings  did  open  the  canal  to  the  Red  Sea:  nor  woald  the  difference  of  level 
(if  real)  have  been  an  obstacle,  for  we  learn,  from  Diodorus  himself,  as  well  as  from 
Strabo,  that  there  were  sluices  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  probably  to  keep  out  the 
sea-water  and  to  suit  the  change  of  level  at  the  time  of  the  inundation. 

<3  Herod,  ii.  169.  <*  Herod,  iv.  42. 

^^  Wilkinson  observes  that  this  is  less  surprising  in  an  African  climate,  where  bar- 
ley, cfooro,  peas,  etc,  are  reaped  in  from  8  months  to  100  days  after  sowing. 
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they  again  set  sail ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  two  whole 
yeai-8  went  by,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  year  that  they 
doubled  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  made  good  their  voyage 
home.  True  to  his  principle  of  honestly  reporting  even  what 
he  deemed  incredible,  the  historian  has  added  the  very  cii^ 
cumstance  which  affords  the  strongest  argument  against  hid 
own  incredulity :  "  On  their  return  they  declared — for  my 
part,  I  don't  believe  them — that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they 
had  the  sun  upon  their  right  hand" — which  would  be  a  sim- 
ple astronomical  fact.^*  it  is  remarkable  that  the  king,  who 
IS  said  to  have  been  so  fully  occupied  with  his  wars  and 
maritime  expeditions,  has  left  no  great  buildings :  but  his 
16th  year  appears  upon  an  Apis-stela ;  and  this  is  the  length 
assigned  by  Manetho  to  his  reign. 

The  growing  influence  of  Greek  ideas  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  Neco  dedicated  the  dress  which  he 
wore  in  the  campaign  of  Megiddo  to  Apollo  at  Branchidas, 
near  Miletus.  His  son,  Psammis,  is  represented  as  discussing 
wnth  an  embassy  from  Elis  the  fairness  of  the  rules  for  the 
Olympic  games."  This  king,  the  Psamatik  H.  of  the  mon- 
uments, and  the  Psammuthia  of  Manetho,  reigned  onlv  six 
years,  and  died  soon  after  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  Ethiopia.**  He  made  several  additions  to  the  tem- 
ples at  Thebes  (at  Kamak)  and  in  Lower  Egypt. 

§  13.  His  son  and  successor  was  Wah-pra-hat  {the  Sun 
enlarges  his  heart),  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  the 
VaphriB  of  Manetho,  and  the  Apriea  of  Herodotus,  who  es* 
teemed  him  as,  excepting  Psammetichus,  his  great-grandfa- 
ther, the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  ruled 
over  Egypt.*"  He  marched  an  army  to  attack  Sidon,  and 
fought  "a  battle  with  the  king  of  Tyre  at  sea.*'  At  length 
he  came  in  conflict  with  the  Greek  colony  of  Gyrene,  on  the 

**  We-mnst  not,  however,  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  ar^mcnt  that  such  state- 
ments conld  hardly  have  been  invented  had  they  not  been  true.  An  Egyptian  mari- 
ner, accastomed  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  within  the  tropics, 
would  know  that  the  snn  was  sometimes  to  the  north  of  the  zenith,  and  might  infer 
that  it  was  always  so  to  an  observer  snfllciently  far  sonth.  After  all  that  has  been 
written  by  M^jor  Rennell  and  others,  respecting  the  aid  derived  fh)m  the  cnrrcnts 
round  the  African  coast,  and  so  forth,  the  great  argument — unless  the  story  be  an 
entire  fabrication— is  the  utatement  that  the  fleet  did  set  round  to  the  mouth  of  the 
liile.    (Bee  Airlhur  in  the  **  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,"  art.  Ltuya.) 

«'  Herod.  11.  loa 

^"  Herod,  ii.  161.  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  Syene,  as  well  as  those  of  Psam- 
atik I.  and  Amasis. 

*»  Herod.  11. 161.  Here,  as  also  in  his  account  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
Egypt  under  Amasis,  it  would  seem  that  Herodotus,  having  once  fixed  his  limit  for 
the  truBtwortl^  history  of  Egypt  at  the  accession  of  Psammetichus,  tacitly  ignores 
all  the  older  traditions  of  the  priests.  He  could  not  have  meant  to  imply,  for  ex- 
ample, that  these  Saite  kings  were  more  prosperous  than  SeRostrls,  had  he  really  be- 
lieved his  own  story  of  Se^ostris. 

*^  He  also  appears  to  have  attacked  Cyprus,  which  was  an  old  dependency  of  Bgypt^ 
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northeiTi  shore  of  Libya.  His  protection  was  sought  by  the 
natives,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  tho  rapid  growth  of 
the  colony ;  and  he  levied  a  vast  army  of  Egyptians^  and 
sent  them  against  Cyrene."  The  native  warrior  class  once 
more  found  themselves  in  arms,  far  from  the  seat  of  royal 
power,  and  the  old  jealousy  burst  forth  on  the  first  occasion. 
Despising  their  unknown  enemy,  they  suffered  a  severe  de- 
feat from  the  Greeks ;  and,  like  so  many  beaten  armies  since, 
they  cried  that  they  were  betrayed— the  king  had,  of  malice 
prepense,  sent  them  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.  "  They 
believed  he  had  wished  a  vast  number  of  them  to  be  slain, 
in  order  that  he  might  reign  with  more  security  over  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians."  They  returned  in  open  revolt,  and 
were  joined  by  the  friends  of  the  slain." 

They  were  met  by  an  envoy  of  the  kinaj,  who  happened  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  XVltlth  dynasty,  Ama- 
sis  (i.  c.  Aahmei).  As  he  was  haranguing  the  mutineers,  a 
fioldier,  coming  behind  him,  placed  a  crown  upon  his  helmet 
and  proclaimed  him  king.  Araasis,  not  displeased,  led  the 
army  against  Apries,and  dismissed  with  insult  a  second  en- 
voy, Patarbemis,  who  was  sent  to  bring  him  alive  to  the 
king.  The  cruelty  with  w^hich  Apries  wreaked  his  rage  on 
Patarbemis  drove  the  loyal  Egyptians  over  to  the  rebels,  and 
the  king  was  left  at  Sals  with  his  30,000  Greek  and  Carian 
mercenaries."  He  led  them  out  to  meet  the  vastly  superior 
numbers  of  Amasis  at  Momemphis  (on  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert), where  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  brought  back  a  pris- 
oner to  the  palace  at  Sais.  Amasis  treated  him  kindly  at 
first;  but, yielding  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Egyptians, 
he  gave  Apries  into  their  hands.  "  Then  the  Egyptians  took 
him  and  strangled  him,  but,  having  so  done,  they  buried  him 
in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers."** 

§  1 4.  On  the  story  thus  told  by  Herodotus,  Scripture 
throws  a  new  light.  The  successful  expedition  against  Si- 
don  and  Tyre"  was  part  of  an  effort  to  recover  the  suprema- 
cy of  Western  Asia,  in  which  Pharaoh-Hophra  ventured  to 
measure  himself  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Zedekiah"  in  the  Jewish  king's  rebellion  against 

•*  Herod,  iv.  159.  Here  we  see  that  a  new  native  army  had  been  formed,  probably 
fh>m  the  children  whom  the  deserters  are  expreRsIy  said  to  have  left  behind  them; 
and  Apries  wonld  natorally  send  them,  rather  than  his  Greek  mercenaries,  against  a 
Greek  state.  •«  Herod,  ii.  161 ;  iv.  159. 

"  Herod.  IL  102, 163.  »*  Herod,  ii.  169. 

••  The  sea-fight  with  the  King  of  Tyre  is  connected  with  the  question  of  Nebnchad- 
uezzar^s  13  years'  siege  of  Tyre,  and  its  alleged  capture  in  B.n.  5S5.  It  seems  to  im- 
ply thnt  Tyre  had  snbmitted  to  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  vassal,  and  that  Apries  attack- 
ed its  fleet  as  being  a  powerful  aoxillary  to  the  King  of  Babylon. 

"  The  terms  of  the  compact  are  stated  by  Ezekiel  (xvii.l5):  "He  (Zedeklah)  re- 
Veiled  against  him  iu  sending  his  ambassadors  into  Egypt,  that  they  nUiiht  give  him 
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Nebuchadnezzar;  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  invested,  the 
approach  of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Pharaoh-Hophra  forced 
the  Chaldaeans  to  raise  the  siege."  But  the  relief  was  mo- 
mentary;" the  king  of  Egypt  did  not  venture  to  meet  the 
army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  field,  and  the  only  fr.rther 
help  he  gave  was  to  receive  the  remnant  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. " 

He  had  done  enough  to  draw  upon  him  the  chastisement 
wliich  is  described  by  the  Jewish  prophets.**  The  arrogance 
of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  is  de- 
nounced in  language  precisely  answering  to  that  of  the 
Greek  historian.  Herodotus  tells  us  "that  Apries  believed 
that  there  was  not  a  god  who  could  cast  him  down  from  his 
eminence,  so  firmly  did  he  think  he  had  established  himself 
in  his  kingdom  ;"*'  but  Ezekiel  speaks  in  the  name  of  the 
God  who  declares  himself  against  "  Pharaoh,  king  of  Ejjypt, 
the  great  crocodile  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers, 
which  hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself.""  It  is  expressly  declared  that  the  land  and  spoil 
and  people  of  Egypt,  with  Amun  in  Thebes,  and  all  their 
gods,  should  be  given  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchfidnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  as  a  reward  for  his  fruitless  service  against 
Tyre ;"  and  the  king's  own  fate  is  thus  predicted :  "  Behold, 
I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of 
his  enemies  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life  ;"°^ 
and,  after  the  land  of  Egypt  had  been  desolated  "  from  Mig- 
dol  to  Syene  and  the  border  of  Ethiopia,"  it  was  to  be  re- 
stored as  "  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms  " — that  is,  a  subject 
and  tributary  state — never  more  to  "  exalt  itself  to  rule  over 
the  nations."** 

These  and  several  other  passages  in  the  prophecies  clear- 
ly attest  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  invaded,  conquered,  and 

horses  and  mnch  people.'*  It  fs  donbtfnl  on  chronological  ^ronnds,  whether  the  first 
Iea<^iie  of  Zedekiah  with  Egypt  does  not  full  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichns  II. 

6'  Jerem.  xxxvii.  6.  •»  Jerem.  xxxvii.  6-8 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  11-18. 

*'  Jerem.  xliii.  6-7.  ••  Jerem.  xliii.,  xllv.,  xlvi. ;  Ezek.  xxix.-xxxil. 

•1  Herod,  ii.  1C9.  •«  Ezek.  xxix.  3. 

<3  Jerem.  xlvi.  26, 26;  Ezek.  xxix.  18, 19.  The  latter  passfge  is  important  for  the 
question  whether  Tyre  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Comp.  below  c  xv.  5  IL 
This  prophecy  seems  also  to  clearly  mention  Lydia  {Lud)  as  the  ally  of  Egypt  (Ezek. 
XXX.  6).  •*  Jerem.  xliv.  30. 

*B  Ezek.  xxix  13-16.  Difficulties  arise  f^om  the  40  years  assigned  as  the  period  of 
de.-solation,  and  from  the  stroni;  language  in  which  that  desolation  is  described,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  Herodotns's  account  of  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  under 
Amastis.  But  the  historian  is  describing  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  while  the 
prophet  refers  mainly  to  her  political  subjection;  and  the  former  speaks  of  a  time 
when  the  long  reign  of  Araasis,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  40  years  of  the 
prophecy,  had  healed  the  wounds  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  with  a  completeness 
ouly  attainable  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt.  As  to  the  date  of  the  invasion,  we  only 
know,  from  Ezek.  xxix.  17,  that  the  prophecy  was  still  unfulfilled  in  the  27th  year  uf 
the  Great  Captivity,  it.o.  671|  that  is,  aboat  two  years  before  the  accession  of  Amasia 
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devastated,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,"'  who  probably  seized  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  disastrous  campaign  against  Cy- 
rene  and  the  civil  war  between  Apries  and  Amasis,"  and 
confirmed  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  as  his  vassal.  That  the 
connection  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  drawn  closer  bv  mar- 
riage  is  shown  by  the  famous  Babylonian  queen,  who  bears 
the  Saite  name  of  Nitocris  {Neitrakri^  i,  e. "  Neith  the  Victo- 
rious)." With  Apries,  to  whom  Herodotus  assigns  25  years," 
ended  the  direct  line  of  the  Saite  house,  just  about  a  century 
after  the  accession  of  Psammetichus  1.  (b.c.  669). 

§  15.  Amasis  or  Aahmes  II.,  ends  "  the  long  majestic  line 
of  Egypt's  kings,"  with  the  name  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
Theban  monarchy — a  coincidence  which  may  have  soothed 
the  old  Egyptian  party  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
though  the  name  was  borne  by  a  vassal  to  Babylon.  His 
place  in  the  Saite  dynasty  was  confirmed  by  his  marriage 
with  Ankhs-en-jRanqfre/iety  the  daughter  of  Psammetichus 
11.,""  and  he  adopted  the  title  of  JVeit-se  {son  of  Neith),  He 
was  a  native  of  Siouph,  in  the  Salt  nome,  and  belonged  to  a 
house  of  no  high  distinction.  Finding  that  this  lessened  his 
consideration  with  his  subjects,  he  caused  (says  Herodotus) 
a  golden  foot-pan  to  be  made  into  the  image  of  a  god ;  and 
when  the  Egyptians  flocked  to  worship  the  image,  he  called 
them  to  an  assembly,  and,  by  comparing  its  change  of  con- 
dition to  his  own,  won  the  respect  which  was  due,  at  all 
events,  to  his  cleverness. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  fond  of  pleasure,  and  had  roam- 
ed about  to  rob  people  when  his  resources  failed  him.  When 
charged  with  such  an  offense,  his  denial  was  brought  to  the 
test  before  the  nearest  oracle  ;  and,  when  he  became  king,  in 
the  same  spirit  which  we  see  in  Croesus,  he  honored  or  neg- 
lected the  temples  of  the  gods  according  as  they  had  sue-, 
ceeded  or  failed  in  detecting  his  crimes.  He  carried  his  love 
of  pleasure  to  the  throne ;  but  did  not  permit  it  to  interfere 
with  business,  nor  his  business  with  his  pleasure.  From 
early  dawn  to  the  busy  time  of  the  forenoon — the  "  full  mar- 
ket," as  the  Greeks  called  the  third  hour  after  sunrise — he 
sedulously  transacted  all  the  business  that  was  brought  be- 
fore him :  during  the  remainder  of  the  dav  he  drank  and 

*^  This  favasion  is  mentioned  by  Berosns,  who  says  that  Nebachadnezzar  conquered 
Egypt  and  put  Apries  to  death.    Comp.  c.  xv.  §  12. 

•'  Another  theory  is  that  the  Babylonian  invasion  was  the  canse  of  the  disaffection 
of  the  Eujyptiaus  towards  Apries. 

••*  We  prefer  this  date  to  Manetho's  19  years,  both  from  its  better  agreement  with 
the  Scripture  chronology  and  from  the  constant  corruption  of  Manetho's  numbers. 

**>  According  to  some  authorities,  this  princess  was  the  daughter  of  a  King  Pram« 
MBTioiics  III.,  whose  name  is  found  on  some  monuments  at  Thebes.  His  place  in 
the  series— whether  before,  or  after,  or  contemporary  with  Apries — is  very  doubtftil. 
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joked  with  his  guests,  often  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety. 
To  the  friends  who  would  have  had  the  Egyptians  always 
see  him  in  royal  dignity  upon  his  throne  he  replied  by  the 
celebrated  metaphor  of  the  mischief  of  keeping  a  bow  always 
bent. 

§  16.  Such  a  spirit  suited  the  subject  state  of  Egypt ;  and, 
first  as  an  unambitious  vassal,  afterwards  favored  by  the  de- 
clining power  of  Babylon,  Amasis  raised  the  country  to  a 
very  high  state  of  material  prosperity,  and  adorned  the  tem- 
ples with  admirable  works  of  art.  Herodotus  reports  the 
saying  "  that  the  reign  of  Amasis  was  the  most  prosperous 
time  that  Egypt  ever  saw — the  river  was  more  liberal  to  the 
land,  and  the  land  brought  forth  more  abundantly  for  the 
service  of  man,  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  while  the 
number  of  inhabited  cities  was  not  less  than  20,000.'"*  How- 
ever this  prosperity  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the 
priests,  who  dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  the  period  just  before 
the  Persian  conquest,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  Egypt's 
wealth,  both  from  the  tombs  of  private  persons  at  Thebes 
and  from  the  vast  booty  carried  off  by  the  army  of  Cam- 
byses. 

The  rule  of  Amasis  was  as  hostile  to  idleness  as  that  of 
any  of  the  old  Pharaohs.  Herodotus  ascribes  to  him  the  law 
(which  Solon  adopted)  requiring  all  Egyptians  to  present 
themselves  once  a  year  before  the  governor  of  their  nome, 
and  to  show  their  means  of  living,  on  pain  of  death  ;  but  the 
monuments  exhibit  such  registration-scenes  at  a  much  ear- 
lier date." 

§  17.  A  main  source  of  this  prosperity,  besides  the  irre- 
pressible fertility  of  Egypt,  was  the  full  development  which 
Amasis  gave  to  the  commercial  policy  begun  by  Psammeti- 
chus.  He  permitted  the  Greeks  to  settle  at  !N  aucratis,  be* 
low  Sals,  on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  which  chan- 
nel their  commerce  was  restricted."  As  was  usual  with  the 
ancient  nations,  the  concession  of  a  residence  to  foreigners 
involved  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  ;  but  Amasis  also 
granted  sites  for  temples  to  those  who  wished  only  to  trade 
upon  the  coast,  without  taking  up  their  residence  in  Egypt. 
The  most  famous  and  most  frequented  of  such  temples  was 
the  Helknion^  built  conjointly  by  the  lonians,  Dorians,  and 

»«  Herod.  15. 177. 

'»  Wilkineon  en^eBts  that  Anhmefi  T.  (Amosfs)  may  have  bwn  the  author  of  the 
law ;  but  we  have  Been  that  the  Old  Monarchy  of  Memphis  was  equally  intolerant  of 
idleness. 

"f^  Herod.  *'i.  178.  ITP.  Wilkinson  ob-^erves  that  this  restriction,  which  resembles 
the  policy  of  the  Oh!ne?e  towards  Europeans,  was  nlso  n  wise  precaution  against  the 
Greek  pira.«8  «vhu  lii/ected  th<*  Mediterranean.  The  exact  position  of  Naucratls  is 
unkiiow^ 

8* 
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jEolians  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  contributing  cities  had  the 
right  of  appointing  the  governors  of  the  factory  with  which 
the  temple  was  connected.  Separate  temples  were  erected 
by  the  JEginetans  to  Jove ;  by  the  Samians  to  Hera ;  and  by 
the  Milesians  to  Apollo." 

§  18.  Such  works,  executed  at  a  time  when  Grecian  art 
was  approaching  its  acme,  must  have  had  some  influence  on 
the  art  of  Egypt,  and  thus  Greece  repaid  a  part  of  an  ancient 
debt.  The  Egyptian  monuments  of  this  age,  while  retaining 
their  national  style  and  conventional  forms,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  new  freedom  and  grace,  especially  in  those  figures 
which  were  unfettered  by  hieratic  rules.  !Nor  did  the  Egyp- 
tian artist  want  for  occupation  under  Amasis,who  emulated 
the  old  kings  in  the  colossal  size  of  his  works.  At  Memphis 
he  built  a  vast  temple  to  Isis,  and  adorned  the  temple  of 
Phtha  with  colossal  statues.'*  At  Sais  he  built  the  propylaea 
of  the  temple  of  Neith,  "  an  astonishing  work,  far  surpassing 
all  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind,  both  in  extent  and 
height,  and  built  with  stones  of  rare  size  and  excellency" 
(Herod.).  He  also  repaired  the  temple  with  stones  of  a  most 
extraordinary  size,  some  of  limestone  from  the  quarries  op- 
posite Memphis,  but  the  largest  were  granite  blocks  from 
Elephantine.  Of  these  huge  masses  the  most  wonderful  was 
a  monolith  chamber,  the  conveyance  of  which  from  Elephan- 
tine to  SaSs  (commonly  a  voyage  of  twenty  days)  occupied 
2000  laborers  three  years,  and  after  all  an  omen  prevented 
its  being  placed  in  the  temple.'^  Amasis  also  placed  there 
several  immense  andro-sphinxes,  and  other  colossal  statues, 
among  which  was  a  recumbent  colossus  of  the  same  size  as 
that  at  Memphis.'* 

While  thus  adorning  the  sanctuaries  of  his  native  gods,  he 
gave  100  talents  (about  £25,000)  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  which  was  burnt  in  b.c.  648,  and  he 
dedicated  statues  and  other  works  of  art  to  various  Greek 
deities :   to  Athena  at  Lindus,  in  regard  for  the  tradition 

* 

"  Herod,  ii.  178. 

''*  Herod,  ii.  176.  Oue  of  these  was  a  recumbent  colossus  76  feet  long,  in  front  of 
the  temple — an  attitude  so  nnnsnal  that  (as  Wilkinson  snggests)  the  monolith  was 
probably  left  on  the  groand  on  accoant  of  the  troubles  which  soon  befell  Egypt,  a  rea- 
son which  the  priests  wonld  not  confess  to  Herodotus.  The  others  were  two  pairs 
of  twin  colossi  on  the  same  base,  20  feet  high,  carved  in  the  stone  of  Ethiopia,  on 
each  side  of  the  temple. 

^^  So  Herodotus  was  told ;  bnt  the  tme  reason  was  probably  that  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note.  A  similar  monolith  of  the  same  king  at  Thmnis  or  Leoutopolis  (TeL 
et-Mai)t  measures  21  feet  9  inches  high,  13  feet  broad,  and  11  feet  7  inches  deep,  exter 
nally.  The  dimensions  given  by  Herodotus  are  eqoal  to  81  feet  6  inches  high,  29.  feet 
broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  outeidet  and  inside  28  feet  8  inches,  18  feet,  and  li  feet.  Whai 
be  calls  the  length  was  the  height,  when  tlie  chamber  stood  erect. 

»•  Herod.  U.17fi, 
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that  the  temple  was  built  by  the  daughters  of  Danatis,  when 
they  touched  there  on  their  flight  from  the  sons  of  -^gyp- 
tus ;  to  Hera  at  Samos,  in  memory  of  his  friendship  for  the 
ill-fated  Polycrates,  an  episode  in  ancient  history  made  fa- 
IMOUS  by  Herodotus  and  Schiller;"  and  to  Athena  at  Gy- 
rene, with  which  state  he  formed  a  close  alliance,  marrying 
Ladice,  the  daughter  of  the  king  or  of  a  Cyrenaic  noble, 
'^  either  as  a  sign  of  friendly  feeling,  or  because  he  had  a  fan- 
cy to  marry  a  Greek  woman."" 

§  19.  But  his  foreign  policy  was  not  entirely  pacific.  He 
used  the  navy  which  Neco  had  founded  to  take  Cyprus, 
which  was  a  dependency  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
tnbute."  In  .the  final  effort  to  resist  the  Persian  conqueror 
Cyrus,  Amasis  appears  as  the  ally  of  the  Lydian  Croesus  and 
the  Babylonian  Nabonidus,  the  latter  being  still  probably  his 
nominal  suzerain.  If  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  Amasis  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Croesus  a  force  of  120,000  Egyptians,  who,  af- 
ter a  very  brave  resistance,  were  admitted  to  an  honorable 
capitulation,  and  settled  in  Larissa  and  Cyllene.  Amasis 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Cyras, 
to  whose  aid  he  sent  one  of  the  famous  Egyptian  eye-doc- 
tors.®" But  this  man's  resentment  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  pretext  which  the  ambition  of  Cambyses  found  for  the 
attack  which  he  meditated  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Amasis  died  just  as  the  invasion  began  ^ac.  527  or  525), 
leaving  the  inheritance  of  a  lost  throne  to  his  son  Psammeni- 
Tus,  who  was  defeated  at  Pelusium,  and  put  to  death  with 
every  indignity,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  six  months. 

§  20.  The  story  of  the  conquest,  and  of  the  renewed  at- 
tempts of  Egypt  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  Persia.  The  Persian  kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Da- 
rius II.  Nothus,  are  enrolled  as  the  Twenty-semnth  Dynasty 
of  Manetho.  The  ensuins:  revolts  are  recoornized  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  (Sa'ite)  Dynasty^  consisting  only  of  Amyrtseus, 
who  restored  the  independence  of  Efijypt  (b.c.  414-408j,and 
the  Ticenty-ninth  (Mefidesimi)  and  Thirtieth  {Sebennyte)  Dy- 
nasties (about  B.C.  408-353),®*  of  whose  intricate  history  we 
need  only  here  say  that  they  ruled  with  great  prosperity 
and  have  left  beautiful  monuments  of  art."  The  last  kmo:  of 
independent  Egypt  was  Nectanebo  II.,  who  succnrabed  to 
the  invasion  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  fled  to  Ethiopia  (b.c. 

''  Herod,  iil.  39-48 ;  Schiller,  "  Der  Ring  des  Polykratee  ;**  see  Lord  Lytton*P  trans* 
lations  of  Schiller's  ballads.  "  Herod,  ii.  180.  '»  Herod,  ii.  1S2. 

""  Herod,  iii.  1.  Ophthalmia  has  always  been  one  of  the  plagnes  of  Egypt.  Wil- 
kinson ascribes  it  to  the  transition  from  excessive  dryness  to  damp. 

**  See  Book  iii.  chap,  xxviii. 

63  The  British  Museum  is  particnlnrly  rich  in  their  monaments. 
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853).  The  last  three  kings  of  Persia,  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Da* 
rius  Codoraannus,  form  the  Thirty-first  Dynasty  or  Manetho, 
ending  with  the  submission  of  Egypt  to  Alexander  the  Great 
(b.c.  332). 

His  foundation  of  Alexandria  prepared  the  three  centu- 
ries of  prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed  under  the  Ptolemies 
(b.c.  323  to  B.C.  30)  ;  till  Mark  Antonjr  bartered  the  chance  of 
a  new  Eastern  Empire,  with  its  seat  in  Egypt,  for  the  charms 
of  Cleopatra  at  the  battle  of  Actium ;  which  made  Egypt  a 
Roman  province,  and  decided  the  victory  of  European  prog- 
ress over  the  despotic  spirit  and  barbarian  immobility  of  the 
East. 


"Funeral  BoW,  or  B»rl»." 
CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   INSTITDTtONS,  BELIQIO^r,  AND  ABT8  OF   BQTFT. 

Bconon  I.  HooiiL  iManrimaRB.  (  1.  CbaracUr  oT  the  K);jptliin>.  :  t.  Corainaii 
Tiew  of  HHte  called  In  queeliOD.  Bnl  Ibe  heredltsry  lyeiem  of  ncCDpatlutis  ih* 
general  rule.  {  S.  Clutm  eDameriilBil  by  tbe  Qreek  wrilen.  The  loner  cluM* 
digilngalBhed  ^om  ibe  piicale  aud  mrrlon.  AgricDllDrliiU  aud  berdgmen.  i  ^ 
OccnpstloDS  depleted  ud  the  moDaments.  CDenuniereled  cinues.  iDdepeiitlent 
proprleun.  City  !'< •palace.  {  0.  The  hlEhetL  Clau:  the /Vi  bO.  Their  lap ded 
properly  «nd  uthet  naonrcea.  Their  Html  obserrance*.  Monogsmj.  Bacerdo- 
tal  Colleges.  :  A,  The  eecuud  or  Milltari,  don.  HermotybluiB  and  Caluirlane. 
DiitribaCioD  of  the  rorc« :— Land ;  Body^suaid:  AllowaDceB i  AuUiahei,  and 
Uerceuariea. 

9i<mon  It.  PuLiTin.L  IiiBTiTiTTioiia.  t  T.  Power  at  the  Ktng.  Hla  divinity.  Dla- 
Unffi  ihore  his  subjecta.  No  Indepeudent  nablllt;.  f  8.  Sncerdutal  rnlee  tui  the 
Klng'B  daily  life.  "TheKlnecandono  wroDK."  Fiction  of  a  puBthumom  Jnde- 
menl  by  the  people,  f  B.  Hereditary  guccsBBion.  Royal  Princes.  Erection.  lb- 
Illation  into  aacerdotal  koowledi^.  The  Kins  bonnd  to  gorern  arconllne  to  law. 
Btabillty  of  the  KoverDmeot.  (  ID,  B^ptlan  l(>rMi(ion.  Admired  aud  copied  by 
tbe  Qreeka.  Llkeneie  to  the  Hoaaic  lavra.  Criminal  code.  Forced  labor  in  the 
minea.  Carious  law  of  theft.  CivU  law.  Debtor  and  Creditor.  {  11.  ludepend- 
eDceor  theiiujinsl  ndm/nUtratim.  Conrl  uf  the  Thirty.  Conree  of  pnrcedare; 
wholly  In  writing.  Repone  of  two  triala.  i  11  Oeneral  Adminittratlon  by  the 
corporation  orscrlbea.  Chief  departments.  Soarces  of  Revenae.  {  IS,  Division 
of  Egypt  Into  iVornra  Nomarchs  and  Toparchs.  Central  RepreeeaUllDn  at  tbe 
Labyrintb.    Tbe  pKipit  eidnded  rrom  the  government. 

SaeiioH  IIL  Bai-isiocs  InniTimoNB.  :  14.  Greek  Tlew  of  the  pnpalar  rnperati- 
tlons.  Eeoteric  religion  of  the  prleita.  Doctrine  of  one  seif-eilstlnR  Ood.  "I 
AU  THAT  I  AH."  i  10.  His  nnlty  lost  In  His  maulfeBlallona.  Symbolic  spirit  of 
Egyptian  polytheism  and  Idolatry.  Triads  nf  deities  ;  father,  mother,  nud  eon. 
t  1*.  Doctrine  of  a  fntBre  life;  symboliied  by  the  conr«  and  power  of  the  Sun. 
HlBvat1otnper»oniflCRIiiiD»,/ln..1<oum.  Khrper.  Inert  MMtertheniiiveriHl  Mnib- 
«r.  CrsBled  and  rlTMed  by  Soum,  the  tlret  deralnrgos:  symbol,  the  Pam.  Tbe 
region  of  darkness  and  death  personlBed  In  Athnr  (symbol,  tbe  One),  mother  of 
Bona.  Boat  of  Osiris  Fable  of  Osirle,  IbIb,  Hone,  and  Typbon.  !  11.  Tbe 
chief  Bgyplian  TViad(-(i.)  Of  Thebes:  Amnn,  Ma«t,  Ouma.  (11.1  Of  Memphis: 
PIdlia,  Paint,  MorMi.  <liL)  Of  Hermonthls;  MmlA,  Bt(*o,  and  Hcnu.  (Iv.)  Uni- 
renal  triad  of  OnWi,  t-H,  and  Ho.  M,  Three  orders  of  deitleB.  Tbe  elicbt  Ereat 
gode,  (  1§.  .liiiiMl  WoriMp  of  the  Egyptians.  Varlons  eiplanall^ma  Theory 
of  utility,  inadeqaate.  (  1».  Tme  origin  of  the  practice  In  >im»olf>«.  Three 
■Ingee.  CaseB  of  povltlie  incamatlon.  The  ball  Apii.  His  reTelallnn.  malnle- 
nance,  and  hnrial.  Hl»  new  manlfeBtaiinn  hb  (Mr-Hapi,  [he  .Serip*.  ..f  the  Oreeks. 
I  Mt.  Care  uftba  sacred  aulmals.    Lsws  for  their  protection.    Sacrilege  ofCamb;- 
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ses.  The  Boman  uoldler.  Description  of  Clemens  Alexandrinat?.  i  21.  Sacrifices 
aud  worship.  Circumcisiou.  Einbalmmeut.  Doctrine  of  immortality  and  resur- 
rection, and  of  future  lewards  aud  punit>hmeut8.  Judgment  of  the  Dead.  Fate 
of  the  wicked.  Trials  and  bliss  of  the  just.  His  identification  with  "  Osiris  the 
Good." 

Section  IV.  Egyptian  Abtb.  5  22.  Antiquity  and  excellence  of  Egyptian  art.  Its 
religious  source.  Architecture:  monumental  and  permanent  in  its  forms,  but 
not  wanting  in  grace.  S  23.  Pour  classes  of  buildings:  pyramids,  tombs,  palaces, 
and  temples.  Description  of  au  Egyptian  temple.  Buildings  attached.  Sphinxes, 
obelisks,  and  colossi!  S  24.  Sculpture:  its  religious  character,  and  development 
from  the  temple.  Its  symbolic  spirit.  Repose  aud  absence  of  detail.  Symmetry 
aud  rhythmical  postures,  i  26.  Five  epoclas  of  Egyptian  Sculpture.  §  26.  Paint' 
iruj:  chiefly  decorative.    Colors  and  pigments.    Painted  tablets  and  vignettes. 

Section  V.  Writing,  Liteeature,  and  Science,  i  27.  Writing — its  antiquity  and 
general  use.  Materials :  papyrus,  pens,  ink.  §  28.  Three  forms  of  letters :  hiero- 
ghjphie,  hieratic,  and  demotic.  Essentially  the  same,  fi  29.  Interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics.  $  30.  Phonetic  and  ideographic  characters.  $  31.  Egyptian  Lit- 
erature. Libraries.  Ritual  of  the  Dead  and  other  Religious  works.  Hermetic 
Books.  Historical  Literature.  Poems.  Literary  exercises.  Romances.  5  32. 
Egyptian  Science,    Medicine.    Geometry.    Astronomy.    Astrology.    Numerals. 

Section  I. — Social  Institutions — Classes  of  the  People. 

§  1.  A  PEOPLE  who  lived  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  at  the  least,  under  a  despotic  government,  amidst  all 
the  dynastic-  changes  of  which  we  never  meet  with  a  popu- 
lar revolution,  must  have  had  the  strongest  elements  of  per- 
manence both  in  their  character  and  their  institutions.  The 
Egyptians  were  serious,  as  became  believers  in  an  immortal 
life  and  the  subjects  of  a  supreme  ruler,  living  under  a  fixed 
system  of  laws,  and  inhabiting  a  climate  whose  very  changes 
show  its  regularity.  But  the  sombre  style  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  the  composed  features  given  to  their  statues  by 
conventional  rules  of  art,  perhaps  even  the  very  preservation 
of  so  many  of  their  dead,  have  produced  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression of  their  gravity.  They  have  left  scenes  of  feasting 
and  amusement  enough  tc  prove  that  they  could  be  cheerful, 
and  something  more. 

§  2.  The  assertion  constantly  made,  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  that  Egyptian  society  was  founded  on  the  immutable 
law  of  caste,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Rossellini  and 
Amp6re.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  three  condi- 
tions of  caste — devotion  to  the  profession  of  the  caste,  absti- 
nence from  all  other  professions,  and  from  intermarriage  with 
other  castes — were  not  fulfilled  by  the  Egyptians.  From  the 
monuments  we  find  the  sacerdotal  and  military  functions 
borne  by  the  same  persons,  and  combined  with  civil  ofl[ices : 
priests  and  soldiers  intermarry  with  each  others'  daughters ; 
and  members  of  the  same  family  follow  these  two  several 
professions.  For  example,  a  monument,  in  the  museum  at 
Naples,  to  one  who  was  himself  a  general  of  infantry,  records 
that  his  elder  brother  was  a  chief  of  public  works,  and  at  the 
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toame  time  a  priest.*  The  nobility  of  an  Egyptian,  more- 
over, consisted  in  his  high  functions ;  and  hi^  birth  is 
never  put  forward  in  the  laudatory  epitaphs.  Except  the 
royal  race,  who  claimed  a  divine  descent — whether  as  a  fact 
or  a  figure  is  not  quite  clear — all  Egyptians  were  equally 
well  born.' 

But  there  was  a  tendency,  as  in  some  modern  aristocra- 
cies, for  the  higher  services  of  religion  and  the  state  to  be- 
come hereditary  in  certain  families  of  the  nobles,  to  whom 
such  functions  were  strictly  confined.  The  line  of  division 
was  clear  and  broad  between  these  privileged  classes  and 
those  who  were  occupied  with  the  wants  of  daily  life;  and 
among  the  latter  it  was  customary,  if  not  established  by  law, 
that  the  same  occupations  were  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of  a  state  of  society 
in  which,  the  land  and  the  government  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  upper  classes,  they  can  prescribe  to  the  lower  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  shall  earn  their  daily  bread.  The 
general  rule,  at  all  events,  in  Egypt  was  that  every  man 
should  be  limited  to  his  hereditary  business.'  The  monu- 
ments show  clearly  the  distinct  line  between  the  privileged 
classes  of  the  priests  and  warriors,  who  also  held  the  high- 
er administrative  offices,  and  the  rest  of  the  population ; 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  they  give  no  indications  of  any 
fixed  distribution  of  employments  among  the  lower  classes. 
"Priests, warriors,  judges,  architects,  chiefs  of  districts  and 
provinces,  are  nearly  the  only  ranks  or  classes  that  appear  in 
the  inscriptions.  We  do  not  find  the  laborer,  the  agricultur- 
ist, the  artist,  or  the  physician,  receiving  those  funereal  hon- 
ors which  consist  in  the  representation  of  the  deceased  as  of- 
fering to  the  gods  and  praying  for  their  protection  in  another 
world."* 

§  3.  Of  such  classes^  then,  rather  than  castes^  Herodotus 
enumerates  aeveuy  Diodorus  jfive  ;  but  neither  account  is  ex- 
act. Both  agree  in  making  the  priests  and  soldiers  the  two 
highest  classes :  the  rest,  forming  the  common  people,  are 
divided  by  Diodorus  into  shepherds  (or  herdsmen),  agrienJr 
tiirists,  and  artisans;  by  Herodotus  into  herdsman,  swine-herdsy 
tradesmen^  interpreters,  and  steersmen  (or  pilots).  The  last 
two  classes  (as  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us  of  the  inter^ 
prefers)  would  naturally  be  formed  into  distinct  corporations 
under  the  Sa'lte  kings,  who  encouraged  foreigners  and  their 

1  Ampere,  iu  the  "Revne  des  Deux  MoDdes,**  1848,  p.  410.  *  Diod.  ].  92. 

^  Piciearchnfl  attributed  to  Seaostrls  the  law,  tiri6eva  xaTaXiir«iK  riiv  warpt^av  r^x^n*' 
Sobol.  to  A  p.  Rht)d.  iv.  p.  272-276. 
*  Ampere,  as  quoted  by  Keurick,  "Ancient  Esypt,"  Yol.  11.  c.  24 
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commerce  ;*  and  it  must  be  constantly  remembered  that  He« 
rodotus  describes  Egypt  (and  chiefly  Lower  Egypt)  as  the 
Saite  kings  had  left  it  to  their  Persian  conquerors.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  unclean  swine-herds  from  the  other  pastoral  peo- 
ple is  a  mere  subdivision,  or  vice  versa;  and  the  remarkable 
omission  of  the  agriculturists  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  virtually  serfs,  adscripti  glebce^  not  recognized  as  fol- 
lowing a  calling  of  their  own.  All  the  land  of  Egypt  being 
owned  by  the  king,  priests,  and  soldiers,  the  peasants  tilled 
it  for  their  masters,  paying  a  full  and  rigidly  exacted  rent  of 
the  produce.  Their  condition  was  much  like  that  of  the  fel- 
lahs of  this  day.*  No  class  seem  to  have  been  social  outcasts 
like  the  Indian  pariahs,  except  perhaps  the  swine-herds,  who 
(Herodotus  tells  us)  were  not  permitted  to  enter  a  temple. 
As  to  the  supposed  hatred  and  contempt  for  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  in  general — "  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians'" — it  seems  probable  that  some  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  Semitic  nomad  races,  the  de- 
tested kinsmen  of  the  Hyhsos,  and  the  native  Egyptians  who 
tended -their  lords'  flocks  and  herds.  But  the  antipathy  to 
the  former  class  would  naturally  include  all  the  subject  pas- 
toral races  of  the  Delta,  the  marshes  of  which  were  the  great- 
est pasture-ground  of  Egypt. 

§  4.  The  vast  variety  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the 
several  classes  of  artisans,  who  are  seen  on  the  monuments 
in  tlie  actual  work  of  their  several  callings,  has  been  partly 
described  in  our  account  of  the  life  of  Egypt  under  the  Old 
Monarchy.  A  full  account  lies  quite  beyond  our  limits,  and 
it  has  been  already  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,®  in 
whose  descriptions  and  plates  the  reader  will  find  the  old 
Egyptians  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, hunting,  and  boating ;  in  the  manufactures  of  glass, 
pottery,  metal- work,  and  textile  fabrics ;  in  the  handicrafts  of 
shoe-making  and  carpentry,  masonry  and  building,  polishing 
pillars  and  colossal  statues ;  in  the  occupations  of  shop-keep- 
ers, public  weighers  and  notaries,  fowlers,  fishermen,  brick- 

>  The  large  class  of  ordinary  Bailors,  especially  boatmen  navigating  the  Nile, 
would  be  included  in  Diodorns's  class  of  artijicera  or,  as  we  may  say,  craftsmen. 

*  It  wonld  seem,  however,  from  Genesis  xlvii.  18-21,  that  there  was  once  a  class  of 
Itndepeudent  proprietors  who,  on  their  extinction  as  land-owners,  were  added  to  the 
nrban  population. 

'  Genesis  xlvi.  34.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  adds  to  the  text  the  evidence  of  the  monn- 
meuts :  "As  if  to  prove  how  mnch  they  despised  every  order  of  pMstors,  the  artists, 
both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  delighted  on  all  occasions  in  caricaturing  their  ap- 
pearance." ("Anc  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  popular  edit.)  Dr.  Beke  has  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  the  word  translated  "  abomination  "  really  means  "  an  object  of  rev* 
ereuce."    (See  "Athenaeum,"  June,  1869.) 

8  "The  Ancient  Egypti.inp."  6  vols.  Svo;  and  "A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptlani?,"  2  vols,  crowu  Svo. 
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makers,  and  common  laborers ;  besides  other  scenes  too  many 
to  enumerate. 

The  classification  attempted  by  the  Greek  writers  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  complete.  ''  lu  a  country 
so  fertile  as  Egypt,  in  which  manufactures,  art,  and  internal 
commerce  wei-e  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  wealth  must 
have  accumulated  among  those  engaged  in  civil  life,  and 
have  given  rise  to  a  class  of  independetit  proprietors  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  genecu  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
in  large  cities  s^  populace  forms  itself,  depending  on  casual  ex- 
pedients for  subsistence,  and,  as  having  no  definite  occupa- 
tion, equally  excluded  from  the  list.  Such  a  class  in  later 
times  existed  in  Egypt ;  Sethos  employed  it  in  support  of 
his  usurpation  ;*  Amasis  endeavored  to  check  its  growth  by 
compelling  every  man  to  declare  his  occupation  before  the 
magistrate."** 

§  5.  The  highest  class  was  that  of  the  Pbibsts  ;  and  their 
office  was  strictly  hereditary.  The  priests  of  Amun  at 
Thebes,  and  of  Pbtha  at  Memphis,  boasted  to  Hecat^eus  and 
Herodotus  their  descent  from  father  to  son  for  345  and  340 
generations  respectively."  They  were  the  great  hereditary 
nobility  of  Egypt ;  and  they  shared  with  the  king  and  the 
warrior-class  the  ownerahip  of  all  the  land.  They  claimed 
their  possessions  as  the  gift  of  Isis,  who  had  granted  one-third 
of  the  soil  of  Egypt  to  the  priests  ;  and  in  fact  they  held  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  propor- 
tion. When  Joseph  accomplished  his  new  policy  of  land 
tenure,  the  land  of  the  priests  was  exem[»ted  from  the  para- 
mount ownership  of  the  king,  and  from  the  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  the  produce ;  and  the  exemption  remained  permanent.*" 
The  lands  were  let  out  to  tenants,  whose  rents  were  carried 
into  the  treasury  of  the  temples,  of  which  the  cultivators 
were  considered  as  the  servants.  Hence  were  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  temples,  their  pompous  ritual,  and  their  nu- 
merous hierarchy  of  ministers ;  but  the  priests  received,  be- 
sides, daily  rations  of  cooked  food,  and  contributions  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  wine :  fish  was  forbidden  to  them.  So  abundant 
were  these  resources  that  they  had  no  need  to  expend  their 

•  Herod,  ii.  141.  "  Kenrick,  "Ancient  K^ypt/*  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

11  Herod.  Ii.  142, 143.  Taken  literally,  the  statement  is  of  course  incredible,  and  its 
artificial  character  is  farther  shown  by  the  nnmber  of  generations  of  the  kinfrs  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  priests.  But  it  is  a  good  argument  for  the  law  of  hereditary 
shcce^sion  in  both  cases.  A  similar  case  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  civil  service 
is  cited  by  Lepsias  from  an  inscription  in  the  Sinaltic  peninsula,  in  which  a  chief  of 
the  mining  works  declares  that  twenty-three  of  his  ancestors  had  filled  the  same  of- 
fice before  him. 

>*  Genesis  xlvii.  22 ;  Diod.  i.  78.  But  it  appears  from  the  Bosetta  stone  that  the 
Ptolemies  received  a  tax  from  the  priests. 
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private  property."  They  lived  m  wealth  and  hixury ;  and 
the  minute  ritual  observances  of  their  lives,  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Egypt,  were  agreeable  rather  than  ascetic.  They 
shaved  the  head  and  body  every  other  day,  washed  in  cold 
water  twice  every  day  and  twice  every  night,  and  wore 
robes  of  linen  and  shoes  of  papyrus,  wool  and  leather  being 
forbidden  them."  The  endless  variety  of  their  services  filled 
up  the  time  for  which  thei^e  was  no  other  occupation  (for 
the  sciences,  of  which  the  priests  held  the  key,  could  only 
be  mastered  by  the  few);  and  even  amusement  might  be 
found  in  ritual  observances.  They  were  bound  by  no  law 
of  celibacy;  but  they  were  the  only  class  to  whom  polyga- 
my was  forbidden.**  Women  could  not  hold  the  priesthood, 
even  to  female  deities ;'"  but  they  might  minister  in  the  tem- 
ples." For  each  deity  there  was  a  high-priest,  whose  digni- 
ty was  hereditary,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  hierarchy  of 
priests,  scribes,  and  attendants  of  all  sorts.  The  most  fa- 
mous sacerdotal  colleges  were  those,  of  the  three  religious  cap- 
itals, Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Thebes. 

§  G.  The  Military  Class  ranked  second.  None  of  them 
practised  any  trade  ;  and  the  son  succeeded  to  the  profession 
of  the  father.*®  Herodotus  divides  them  into  the  two  bodies 
called  Hermotyhians  and  Calasirians^*  Each  body  consist- 
ed of  the  forces  of  different  nomes;  the  Hermotyhians  be- 
longing to  five  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt  and  one  of  Upper 
Egypt,  namely,  Chemmis  ;  the  Calasirians  to  eleven  nomes  of 
Lower  Egypt  and  one  of  Upper,  namely,  Thebes.*"  As  Ken- 
rick  observes, "  It  was  on  the  side  of  Asia  that  the  country 
was  most  exposed  to  attack ;  .  .  .  .  and  the  abundance  and 
fertility  of  land  in  the  Delta  pointed  out  this  as  the  part  most 
suitable  for  the  settlement  of  the  soldiery."  Here,  also,  the 
foreign  auxiliaries  were  stationed  in  their  separate  "  camps." 
To  the  native  soldiery,  as  we  have  seen,  were  intrusted  the 
three  great  frontier  garrisons  of  Elephantine  towards  Ethio- 
pia, Pelusium  towards  Syria,  and  Marea  towards  Libya. 

The  military  class  shared  the  soil  of  Egypt  with  the  king 
and  the  priests ;  and  an  expression  of  Diodorus  seems  to  ini- 

"  Herod,  ii.  3T.  "  Herod,  ii.  37. 

"Diod.  i.  80 :  comp.  Herod,  ii.  92.  "  Herod,  ii.  35. 

I'  Herod,  ii.  65;  confirmed  by  the  monnments.  Bnt  the  Bosetta  stone  shows  that 
the  deified  Ptolemies  had  their  priestesses  as  well  as  their  priests. 

"  Herod,  ii.  165, 166.  Priests  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  held  military  com- 
mands; and  there  is  no  proof  that  men  of  daring  and  promise  were  not  received 
from  other  classes  into  the  military. 

!•  The  latter  name  is  fonnd  on  the  monuments  as  Klashr^  followed  by  the  fignre  of 
an  archer  or  a  soldier,  the  Egyptian  infantry  being  chiefly  archers.  Wilkinson,  note 
to  Herod,  ii.  164. 

^^  Here  a  oral  n  it  shonid  be  observed  that  the  information  of  Herodotus  relates  to 
the  state  of  Egypt  under  the  SaUe  kings. 
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ply  that  they  employed  their  leisure  in  cultivating  their 
lands  :'^  but  they  were  interdicted  from  all  handicrafts.  He- 
rodotus says  that  each  soldier  had  12  arurce  (about  3  roods) 
exempt  from  all  imposts.  There  was  no  privileged  corps, 
like  our  Guards ;  but  the  king's  body-guard  was  furnished 
every  year  by  1000  men  from  each  of  the  two  bodies;  and, 
during  this  service,  each  man  received,  as  daily  allowance, 
5  mincB^*  of  baked  head  or  parched  com,  2  mincB  of  beef, 
and  about  a  quart  of  wine.  Their  peculiar  arms,  clothing, 
and  ensigns,  are  seen  on  the  monuments. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Egyptian  array  had  no 
resemblance  to  forces  of  paid  soldiers  enlisted  from  the  low- 
er classes,  and  commanded  by  privileged  officers.  The  whole 
profession  was  privileged ;  and,  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
the  monarchy,  it  was  strictly  national.  The  foreign  auxilia- 
ries were  kept  in  a  thoroughly  subordinate  position;  till, 
in  the  course  of  generations,  they  became  Egyptian  citizens, 
like  the  Matoiy  under  the  Middle  Monarchy,  and  the  Libyan 
Maxyans^  under  the  New.  The  reliance  of  Psammetiehiis 
on  his  Greek  and  Carian  mercenaries  broke  up  this  system, 
and  caused,  first,  the  secession  of  the  bulk  of  the  native  sol- 
diers, and  afterwards  those  intestine  struggles  of  the  two 
forces  which  left  Egypt  an  easy  prey  to  Pereia. 

Section  II. — ^Political  Institutions. 

§  7.  The  government  of  Egypt  was  an  absolute  monarchy, 
only  qualified  by  a  definite  system  of  laws,  and  by  the  strong 
influence  of  religion  on  the  conscience  of  the  king  and  of 
rules  imposed  by  the  priests  upon  his  daily  life.  He  held 
unlimited  power  over  a  people  who  were  unquestioning  be- 
lievera  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  on  the  only  sure  ground 
of  a  real  belief  in  their  divine  ongin.  *'  The  Egyptians," 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  "  {idore  their  kings  as  equal  to  the 
gods  ^"  and  the  monuments  confirm  him.  In  the  earliest  age 
of  the  monarchy  we  find  the  king  invested  with  the  sacerdo- 
tal character ;  and  the  priests  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  de- 
pendence on  him  as  their  head.  As  the  priests  gained  more 
independent  power,  the  king  added  to  his  rank  as  sovereign 
pontiff  the  character  of  a  visible  god  upon  the  earth.  Hence 
the  sublime  epithet  of  Pharaoh^  son  of  the  Sun-god  Ra^ 
which  was  prefixed  to  the  name  of  every  king,  in  an  oval 
surmounted  by  a  crowned  hawk,  the  symbol  of  Ra."  "  The 
king  is  the  image  of  Ra  among  men,"  says  an  inscription. 

9>  DIod.  i.  28. 

93  The  Attic  mina  was  aboQt  1^  lb.  ayolrdapois,  the  Bs^lsAtac  abont 

M  xhifl  is  the  earliest  nse  of  crt9t»f  when  crests  had  &  rual  meaning. 
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Hence  the  constant  identification  of  the  king  with  Horus,  and 
his  titles  of  "the  great  god,"  "the  good  god,"  "the  snn, 
the  lord  of  justice  ;"  for  he  ruled  the  lower  world  as  the  sun 
rules  the  order  of  the  universe.  In  short,  as  a  modern  writer 
puts  it,  in  the  act  of  mounting  the  throne,  he  was  transfigured 
before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  enjoyed  an  apotheosis 
dunng  his  life  besides  his  apotheosis  after  death.  The  di- 
vine and  regal  emblems  are  so  interchanged  on  the  monu- 
ments, the  god  and  king  are  so  associated,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  which  is  which ;  and  the  king  is  even  seen  in 
the  act  of  worshipping  his  own  image.  After  death,  the 
long  line  of  kings  are  worshipped  by  their  successors,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  "  Chamber  of  Ancestors  "  and  the  "  Tables 
of  Abydos."  But  during  life,  also,  they  had  their  own  priests 
and  altars. 

The  distance  was  immeasurable  between  the  king  and  the 
highest  of  his  subjects.  He  might  not  be  ministered  to  by 
slaves ;  but  priests  and  military  nobles  were  his  domestics ; 
and  their  epitaphs  record  exemption  from  abject  reverence 
as  the  most  distinguished  favor.  One  rejoices  in  being  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  king's  knees  in  place  of  prostration  before 
him ;  another  is  even  permitted  to  wear  his  sandals  in  the 
palace.  This  system  endured  even  under  the  Ptolemies; 
who,  we  must  remember,  were  not  free  Greeks,  but  semi- 
barbarians,  prone  to  adopt  Oriental  forms  and  Oriental  vices. 
Such  a  view  of  the  royal  person,  as  one  to  whom  reverence 
and  obedience  was  a  religious  duty  even  in  the  highest  sub- 
ject, excluded  that  personal  dignity  and  independence  which 
are  essential  to  a  true  nobility,  and  left  no  separate  power 
or  rank  between  the  divine  Pharaoh  on  the  throne  and  the 
people  at  his  footstool.  Such  was  the  full  theory  of  Egyp- 
tian royalty,  however  niodified  in  practice  by  the  power  of 
the  priests  and  soldiers. 

§  8.  One  class  of  restrictions  arose  from  the  very  dignity 
of  the  royal  nature.  The  divine  Pharaoh  must  himself  ob- 
serve an  etiquette  of  order  worthy  of  a  god  ;  and  of  this  the 
priests  made  themselves  the  interpreters  and  ministers.  His 
food  and  the  quantity  of  his  wine,  his  exercises  and  his  pleas- 
ures, were  all  prescribed  by  a  ceremonial  contained  in  one  of 
the  books  of  Hermes  (^.  e.  Thoth)."  "  It  was  his  duty,"  says 
Diodorus, "  when  he  rose  in  the  early  morning,  first  of  all  to 
read  the  letters  sent  from  all  parts,  that  he  might  transact  all 
business  with  accurate  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done 
everywhere  in  his   kingdom.     Having  bathed,  and  arrayed 

^*  Clem.  Alex.  "  Strom.*'  yl.  4,  p.  767,  ed.  Potter.    ConcemlDg  these  books,  see  be- 
low, i  80. 
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himself  in  splendid  robes  and  the  insigna  of  sovereignty,  he 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.**  The  victims  being  placed  beside  the 
altar,  the  high-priest,  standing  near  the  king,  prayed  with  a 
loud  voice  (the  people  standing  round)  that  the  gods  would 
give  health  and  all  other  blessings  to  the  king,  he  observing 
justice  towards  his  subjects.  It  was  the  priest's  ofiice,  also, 
to  declare  the  king's  several  virtues,  saying  that  he  showed 
piety  towards  the  gods  and  clemency  towards  men  ;  that  he 
was  temperate  and  magnanimous,  truthful  and  liberal,  and 
master  ot  all  his  passions ;  that  he  inflicted  on  offenders  pun- 
ishments lighter  than  their  misdeeds  deserved,  and  repaid 
benefits  with  more  than  a  proportionate  return.  Afler  many 
similar  prayers,  the  priest  pronounced  an  imprecation  respect- 
ing things  done  in  ignorance,  exempting  the  king  from  all  ac- 
cusation, and  fixing  the  injury  and  the  penalty  on  those  who 
had  been  his  ministers  and  who  had  wrongfully  instructed 
him."  So  early  in  the  history  of  the  world  do  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  the  ministenal  responsibility  brought  to  support 
the  maxim  that ''  the  king  can  do  no  wrong." 

It  is, indeed,  affirmed  that  his  own  responsibility  was  en- 
forced by  a  form  of  posthumous  judgment,  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  the  person  of  his  mummy.  Any  one  who  had 
an  accusation  to  bring  against  him  was  heard ;  and,  afler  the 
priests  had  pleaded  his  ments,  the  honors  of  sepulture  were 
granted  or  refused  by  the  applause  or  murmurs  of  the  assem- 
bled people."  But  this  singular  statement  receives  no  con- 
firmation from  the  monuments ;  and  when  we  find  the  me- 
morials of  a  deceased  king  defaced,  it  is  generally  by  some 
rival  who  wished  to  brand  him  as  a  usurper. 

§  9.  The  succession  to  the  crown  was  hereditary ;  and  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  were  distinguished  by  appropri- 
ate titles  and  insignia.'^  These  princes  generally  followed 
the  military  profession,  to  which  most  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
belonged :  we  find  them  mentioned  as  generals  of  the  cav- 
alry, archers,  and  other  corps,  and  admirals  of  the  fleet. 
Many  held  honorable  offices  in  the  royal  household,  such  as 
fan-bearers  on  the  right  of  their  father,  royal  scribes,  super- 
intendents of  the  granaries  or  of  the  land,  and  treasurers 
of  the  king.  That "  the  king  never  dies  "  was  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  monarchy ;  and,  amidst  all  the  dynastic  revolu- 

**  The  nionaments  conBtantly  show  the  kiii^  offeiiofl:  saciiflces  in  person.  For  a 
representation  of  the  royal  robes  and  apron,  see  Wifldnson,  **  Popular  Accoaut,** 
etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  ••  Diod.  I  T8. 

^  Their  regnlar  distinction  was  a  hadge,  hanging  from  the  side  of  the  hend,  which 
inclosed,  or  represented,  the  lock  of  hair  emblematic  of  a  "  son,"  in  imitation  of  the 
youthful  ^od  Horns,  who  was  the  type  of  royal  virtue  and  the  model  for  all  princes. 
(See  this  head-dress  in  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii,  p.  312.) 
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tions  the  priestly  registers  (as  we  see  from  Manetho)  were 
made  to  show  an  unbroken  succession  from  Menes  to  Psam- 
menitus. 

The  ceremoniesof  election,  spoken  of  by  some  late  writers, 
seem  to  have  been  only  formal,  the  people,  as  at  modern  cor- 
onations, welcoming  the  new  king  by  their  acclamations. 
In  the  case  of  a  real  or  formal  election,  owing  to  a  dynastic 
revolution  or  the  failure  of  the  royal  line,  the  new  king  must 
be  either  a  priest  or  soldier;  and,  if  the  latter,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  sacerdotal  order  and  initiated  in  the  hidden  wis- 
dom of  the  priests.^*  In  every  case,  the  king  was  diligently 
instructed  by  the  scribes  in  the  moral  precepts,  and  in  the 
histories  of  eminent  and  virtuous  men,  contained  in  the  sacred 
books.  He  was  bound  to  use  his  power  according  to  the 
law,  and  nothing  was  left  to  caprice  or  passion ;"  and,  amidst 
some  striking  cases  of  tyranny,"  the  absence  of  popular  rev- 
olutions is  a  strong  argument  that  the  rulers  generally  re- 
spected the  laws  and  revered  their  religious  sanctions. 

"The  union  of  priestly  sanctity,  military  power, and  mo- 
narchical authority,  in  one  person,  gave  the  government  a 
degree  of  stability  not  belonging  to  forms  of  polity  in  which 
these  powers  were  dissociated  or  hostile.  At  the  same  time 
the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  who  were  almost  the 
sole  possessors  of  knowledge,  stamped  it  with  a  character  of 
mildnevss  and  humanity  ;  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  influence 
of  the  Church  tempered  the  rigors  of  feudalism.  It  substi- 
tuted religious  awe  for  constitutional  checks  and  sanctions 
in  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  and  by  this  sentiment  more  ef- 
fectually controlled  him  as  long  as  religion  and  its  minis- 
ters were  respected."" 

§  10.  LegislciUive  power  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the 
sovereign  alone ;  and  among  the  kings  famous  as  lawgivers 
are  Menes,  Sasychis,  Bocchoi-is,  and  Amasis.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  they  consulted  the  learning  of  the 
priests  and  the  wishes  of  the  higher  classes  generally  in  mak- 
ing new  laws.  The  Greeks  regarded  the  laws  of  Egypt  as 
the  expression  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  fountain  of  in- 
spiration to  their  own  great  legislators  and  philosophers,  Ly- 
curgus,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato ;  and  the  likeness  be- 

28  Plato.  "  Polit."  ii.  p.  290 ;  Plut.  "  Is.  et  Osir."  p.  854,  B.  It  eeeras  also  that  a  r.oy,i] 
prince  (whether  by  birth  or  adoption)  was  similarly  initiated  ;  and  thas  it  was  that 
"Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.**  (Acts  vii.  22.)  What  has 
been  said  of  the  occupations  of  the  royal  princes  will  illustrate  the  farther  statement 
that  he  "  was  mighty  in  word.«  and  deeds, **  and  the  military  exploits  ascribed  to  him 
by  Josephns,  though  with  details  evidently  fabulous. 

89  Diod.  i.  W.  30  Notably  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

3»  Kenrick,  "Ancient  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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tween  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  codes  is  a  decisive  testimony 
alike  to  the  merit  of  the  former  and  to  the  purpose  for  which 
Moses  was  led  to  acquire  his  Egyptian  learning. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  monuments  and  the  papyri,  so 
rich  in  historical  facts  and  religious  lore,  are  almost  silent 
about  the  laws  ;  but  Diodorus  gives  the  outline  of  the  mm- 
inal  code,^^  First  of  all,  perjury  was  punished  by  death,  as 
combining  the  two  greatest  crimes  that  can  be  committed 
against  God  and  against  man.  The  false  accuser  was  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  the  offense  charged.  The  willful  murder, 
whether  of  a  free  man  or  of  a  slave,  was  alike  punished  by 
death  ;  and  the  same  penalty  was  inflicted  on  the  by-stander 
who  refused  to  assist  a  man  attacked  by  an  assassin.  If,  be- 
ing really  unable  to  give  effectual  help,  he  failed  to  denounce 
the  culprit  before  the  tribunals,  he  received  a  certain  number 
of  stripes,  and  was  kept  without  food  for  three  days.  A  par- 
ent who  killed  his  child  was  compelled  to  sit  three  days  and 
three  nights  embracing  its  body,  under  the  guard  of  a  public 
oiiicer.  The  exposure  of  infants  was  forbidden,  nor  was  a 
mother  allowed  to  be  executed  with  an  unborn  child  ;  for  it 
was  held  supremely  unjust  to  make  an  innocent  being  share 
the  penalty  of  the  guilty,  and  to  take  two  lives  in  expiation 
of  the  crime  of  one.  A  thousand  stripes  were  inflicted  on  an 
adulterer,  and  mutilation  of  the  nose  on  tiie  adulteress,  to  spoil 
her  beauty-  Makera  of  false  weights  and  measures,  counter- 
feiters of  money  and  seals,  forgers  of  documents,  and  those 
who  altered  public  acts,  had  both  hands  cut  off."  Desertion 
was  punished,  not  by  death,  but  by  infamy,  in  order  that  the 
soldier  might  fear  shame  more  than  death,  and  also  to  incite 
him  to  valiant  efforts  to  regain  his  rank;  while,  if  put  to 
death,  he  would  have  been  useless  to  the  state.  The  spy 
who  betrayed  secret  plans  to  an  enemy  had  his  tongue  cut 
out. 

There  were  other  forms  of  punishment.  We  have  seen 
that  Herodotus  mentions  the  substitution,  by  Sabaco,  for  the 
punishment  of  death,  of  forced  labor  in  embanking  the  cities 
of  the  Delta.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, as  well  as  those  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  working  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Nubia,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
was  one  of  the  punishments  of  criminals.  The  labor  was 
cruelly  severe,  and  was  exacted  by  the  scourge ;  in  the  low 
and  winding  passages  in  which  they  wrought,  the  miners 
were  compelled  to  assume  painful  and  unnatural  postures  in 

»«  Diod,  i.  7T,  78. 

*'  A  grave  wa?  fonnci  at  Sakkarn  cootainiDg  bodies,  the  hands  and  feet  of  which 
had  been  mutilated  at  the  joints. 
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order  to  carry  on  their  work."  Their  complaints  could  excite 
no  sympathy,  for  guards  were  placed  over  them' who  did  not 
understand  their  language.  Children,  women,  and  old  men 
were  employed  in  different  operations,  and  neither  infirmity 
nor  disease  procured  a  respite  while  there  remained  any 
strength  which  blows  could  compel  them  to  exert."  The  law 
of  theft  was  very  curious.  The  "  habitual  criminals  "  of  this 
class  (if  criminals  they  could  be  called  under  such  a  law) 
were  organized  under  a  chief,  who  kept  a  register  of  their 
names,  and  acted  as  their  "  receiver-general."  On  application 
to  him,  a  person  who  had  been  robbed  could  recover  his 
property  by  paying  one-fourth  of  its  value;  and  probably 
nowhere,  as  Kenrick  observes,  has  stolen  property  been  so 
cheaply  recovered."  Unless  the  law  referred  to  some  pe- 
culiar cases,  it  would  hav«  amounted — as  some  later  writers 
represent  it — to  a  general  permission  of  theft  in  Egypt." 

Of  the  civil  law — besides  the  general  statement  that  Boc- 
choi-is  legislated  for  commerce — the  only  details  given  by  the 
ancients  relate  to  debtors  and  creditors.  Where  no  written 
acknowledgment  could  be  produced,  a  claim  might  be  re- 
butted by  the  oath  of  the  alleged  debtor ;  and  in  no  case  was 
interest  allowed  to  exceed  twice  the  principal.  A  debtor 
was  answerable  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  but  not  in  his 
person,  for  the  latter  was  held  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
state.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  pledging  of  the 
mummy  of  a  debtor's  father,  and  of  his  family  tomb.  The 
numerous  existing  papyri,  containing  contracts  of  sale  and 
lease  of  lands  and  houses — found  among  other  family  papers 
in  the  tombs — show  the  strict  forms  and  guaranties  by  which 
property  was  secured. 

§  11.  Egypt  had  the  blessing  of  a.  judicial  administration 
almost  independent  of  the  crown.  The  kings  reserved  for 
the  last  resort  (except  probably  in  political  cases)  those  ju- 
dicial functions  which,  as  in  all  the  ancient  monarchies,  were 
the  prerogative  of  royalty.  There  was  the  supreme  court 
of  Thirty  (or  rather  thirty-one)  persons,  ten  from  each  of  the 
cities  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Thebes ;  they  chose  their 
president,  who  was  replaced  by  another  representative  from 
the  same  city.  As  these  were  the  three  great  seats  of  priest- 
ly colleges,  it  is  inferred,  and  it  is  probable  on  other  grounds, 
that  the  judges  were  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  which  alone 
possessed  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  law. 

All  cases  were   conducted  in   writing,  that  the  decision 

'♦  "Distorting  their  bodies  in  many  ways  to  snit  the  peculiarities  of  the  rocks." 
Di-fl.  iii.  14.  >»  Diod.  I.  e. ;  Kenrick,  "  Ancient  Egypt,"  IL  p.  OS. 

••  Diod.  L  80.  «7  j^alus  Qellius,  xi.  18. 
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might  be  nninfluenced  either  by  eloquence  or  supplication. 
"A  collection  of  the  kws,  in  eight  volumes,  lay  before  the 
judges :  the  plaintiff,  or  accaser,  declared  in  writing  how  he 
had  been  injured,  cited  the  portion  of  the  law  on  which  he  re- 
lied, and  laid  the  amount  of  hi»  damages,  or  claimed  the  pen- 
alty which,  in  his  view,  the  law  awarded.  The  defendant,  or 
culprit,  replied  in  writing,  point  by  point,  denying  the  fact  al- 
leged, or  showing  that  his  act  had  not  been  unlawful,  or  that 
the  penalty  claimed  was  excessive.  The  plaintiff  having  re- 
joined, and  the  defendant  replied  again,  the  judges  deliber- 
ated among  themselves.  A  chain  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  was  worn  by  the  president,  to  which  was  attached  an 
image  of  TTimei  (or  Ma),  the  goddess  of  truth ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  by  touching  with  this  image  the  plaintiff^s 
or  defendant's  pleadings.  We  are  not  told  how  the  facts 
were  established,  and. indeed  the  whole  account  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  rather  than  of  primarv  juris- 
diction."" Ordinary  suits  were  probably  judged  by  the 
Nomarchs  and  Toparchs  on  the  spot.  We  possess  papyri 
containing  the  official  records  of  two  criminal  trials.  The 
one,  under  Rameses  II.,  has  been  already  mentioned."  The 
other,  under  Barneses  IV.,  relates  to  the  trial  of  a  band  of 
thieves,  who  had  carried  on  a  systematic  pillage  of  the  The- 
ban  tombs.     We  have  no  similar  record  of  any  civil  process. 

§  1 2.  The  Administration  was  conducted  by  an  army  of 
officials,  unsurpassed  in  number  and  organization  by  the 
most  bureaucratic  of  modern  goveniments.  It  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  ereat  corporation  of  Scribes^a  branch  of  the  sac- 
erdotal order-r-and  was  carried  on  by  means  of  written  or- 
ders and  reports  passing  between  the  superior  and  inferi- 
or officers.  "Papyrus,"  in  ancient  Egypt,  might  have  fur- 
nished the  same  by-word  as  our  "red-t&pe."  Many  of  these 
reports,  and  fragments  of  public  accounts,  are  extant.  We 
have  abeady  given  an  example,  relating  to  the  captive  He- 
brews. The  elaborate  phrases  of  I'espect,  and  the  general 
style  of  these  state,  papers,  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Chinese. 

The  chief  departments  were  those  o{publid  works,  war,  and 
finance.  As  coined  money  appears  to  have  been  unknown, 
all  taxes  and  dues  were  collected  in  kind ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  land  was  divided  into  three  categories,  the  arable 
lands  {otwu),  the  marshes  (pehou),  and  the  canals  {maou), 
which  paid  their  respective  imposts  in  com,  cattle,  and  fisn. 
As  one-third  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the 

»8Kenrick,  "Hi8tofEgypt,"voili.pp.53,88.  "Chip. ▼!.«»*    , 
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king,  and  the  tenants  of  the  royal  demesne  paid  hira  one-fifth 
of  the  produce ;  and  as  the  land  of  the  priests,  and  a  part  at 
least  of  that  of  the  warriors,  was  exempt  from  taxation ;  it 
would  appear  that  the  taxes  spoken  of  by  ancient  w liters 
were  for  the  most  part  the  same  thing  as  the  rent  (or  double- 
tithe)  of  the  crown  lands.  Such  a  revenue  might  well  sup- 
port the  splendid  state  in  which  the  Pharaohs  held  their 
court,  and  their  vast  outlay  on  building  and  sculptures,  es- 
pecially with  the  aid  of  forced  labor.  The  enormous  ex- 
penses of  their  foreign  wars  were  defrayed,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  by  plunder  and  exaction  during  the  campaign, 
and  by  the  tributes  of  conquered  countries. 

§  13.  The  whole  territory  of  Egypt  was  divided,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  into  names;  of  which  some  of  the 
most  important,  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  originally  inde- 
pendent states.  To  the  latest  times  they  were  the  seats  of 
what  we  may  call  a  cantonal  worship^  each  nome  having  its 
own  local  deity,  whose  temple  marked  the  chief  city  of  the 
nome.  The  number  of  nomes  under  the  Pharaohs,  Ptolemies, 
and  early  Caesars  was  36  :  10  in  Upper  Egypt,  16  in  Middfe 
Egypt,*"  and  10  in  Lower  Egypt:  but  these  numbers  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  later  Roman  emperors,  till  in  the 
time  of  Arcadius  there  were  68."  Each  nome  had  a  govern- 
or, whom  the  Greeks  call  nomarch^  and  under  him  were  local 
magistrates  called  toparchs.^^  There  was  (according  to  Stra- 
bo)  a  central  organization  of  these  nomes  for  common  pur- 
poses, by  delegations  composed  of  persons  of  station  and 
character  from  each  nome,  accompanied  by  the  priests  of  its 
chief  temple.  The  delegates  were  lodged  in  the  Labyrinth, 
the  27  halls  of  which  corresponded  to  the  number  of  the 
nomes ;  they  made  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  settled  ques- 
tions of  doubtful  jurisdiction.*'  ^ 

The  whole  of  this  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
privileged  orders.  "  The  great  body  of  the  Egyptian  people 
appear  to  have  had  no  public  duties  whatever,  neither  politi- 
cal, judicial,  nor  military  ;  the  idea  of  a  citizen  was  unknown 
among  them.  This  exclusion  of  all  but  priests  and  sol- 
diers from  political  functions  would  insure  revolution  in  any 
modern  government ;  but  the  privileged  orders  were  so  firm- 
ly established  by  the  threefold  monopoly  of  knowledge,  sa- 

*^  The  division  between  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  was  drawn  differently  at  differ- 
ent periods;  and  at  one  time  (Stral)o  says  originally) the  latter  only  contained  7 
nomes,  whence  its  Greek  name  of  Heptanomis.  Afterwards  the  Fyiim  was  added  as 
lyi  eighth,  ander  the  name  of  Nomos  ArsiiwUes. 

*^  In  this  division  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  35  nomes  of  the 
Delta. 

*«  The  corresponding  Egyptian  titles  are  unknown.  *»  Strabo,  xvli.  p.  SI  I. 
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cred  and  secular,  arms,  and  landed  property,  that  we  do  not 
read  even  of  an  attempt  to  disturb  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
excluded  millions,  till  the  last  century  of  the  history  of  the 
Pharaohs."** 

Section  III. — Religious  Institutions. 

§  14.  The  great  bond  of  this  thoroughly  organized  system 
was  Religion.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians  are  relig- 
ious to  excess,  far  beyond  any  other  race  of  men  ;**  and  even 
when  the  gross  excesses  of  a  degenerate  superstition  pro- 
voked the  ridicule  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher, who  makes  Momus  express  his  surprise  that  so 
many  persons  were  allowed  to  share  divine  honors,  his  indig- 
nation at  the  Egyptian  crew  of  apes,  ibises,  bulls,  and  other 
ridiculous  creatures  who  intruded  themselves  into  heaven, 
aud  his  wonder  how  Jove  could  allow  himself  to  be  carica- 
tured with  the  horns  of  a  ram — the  same  philosopher  makes 
Jove  reply,  that  these  were  mysteries,  not  tb  be  derided  by 
the  uninitiated.** 

-  Egypt  had,  in  fact,  two  religions :  one,  which  Herodotus 
saw  captivating  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  pompous  cere- 
monies, and  governing  their  lives  oy  minute  observances ;  the 
other,  of  which  the  priests  barely  allowed  him  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  and  even  that  glimpse  he  was  too  reverent  to  re- 
peat."*' It  may  be  that  some  portions  of  the  esoteric  doctrine 
were  revealed  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  afterwards  in 
those  mysteries  of  Isis,  so  popular  under  the  Roman  empire, 
the  meaning  of  which  has  been  discussed  by  Plutarch  ;*'  but 
all  that  we  could  learn  with  certainty  from  these  sources  has 
been  either  lost  in  antiquity,  or  inextricably  involved  with 
the  speculations  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  At  length,  how- 
ever, modern  science  has,  in  the  language  of  the  ancients, 
"  lifted  the  veil  of  Isis ;"  and  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  we  read 
the  secrets  of  Egyptian  theology. 

The  first  revelation  is  somewhat  startling.  Even  Herodo- 
tus had  learned  that,  amidst  their  system  of  polytheism,  the 
Egyptians  of  Thebes  recognized  one  supreme  God,  who  had 
no  beginning,  and  would  have  no  end ;  and  Jamblichus  quotes 
from  the  old  Hermetic  books  the  statement — ^"Before  all  the 
things  that  actually  exist,  and  before  all  beginnings,  there  is 
one  God,  prior  even  to  the  first  god  and  king,  remaining  un- 
moved in  the  singleness  of  his  own  Unity."**    And  now  if,  like 


«4  Eenrick,  "Ancient  Egypt,"  toL  ii.  p.  4ft. 

*»  Herod,  ii.  87. 

*'  See  Herod.  Ii.  62, 132, 171. 

*•  Cory's  "Anc  Frag."  p.  283. 


•  Liician,  "  Deor.  Cone' 
4»  "  Do  Iside  et  Osiiide.' 
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the  prophet  on  his  mission  to  Egypt,  we  ask  by  what  name 
we  shall  announce  this  God,  the  sacred  books  of  Egypt  give 
the  very  same  answer — an  answer  which  the  initiated  took 
with  them  to  the  grave,  inscribed  on  a  scroll  as  their  confes- 
sion of  faith  :— "  Nuk  pu  Nuk  "— "7  am  that  I  am:'"'''  Other 
papyri  tell  us  "  that  He  is  the  sole  generator  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  and  that  He  is  not  engendered — that  He  is  verily 
the  sole  living  God  who  has  engendered  Himself — He  who  is 
from  the  beginning — He  who  created  all,  but  is  Himself  un- 
created."** 

That  the  original  worship  of  Egypt  was  in  accordance  with 
this  theology  is  indicated  by  at  least  one  ancient  monument, 
the  temple  of  King  Shafre,  in  its  freedom  not  only  from  idols 
but  even  from  symbolic  decorations,  and  perhaps  by  the  old- 
est pyramids." 

§  15.  Whence  then  the  outrageous  polytheism — the  gross 
superstition — which 

• 

"With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  aud  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods  di8tii]^aished  in  brutish  forms 
Rather  than  human—       •••••• 

Lilcening  their  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox- 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  night,  when  be  passed 
From  Egypt  marching,  equalled  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  flrst-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods?** 

The  answer  is  not  difficult;  and  it  shows  one  ongin  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  unity  of  God  was  lost  in  the 
plurality  of  his  manifestations.  Each  of  these,  embodied  in  a 
per^nal  form,  became  a  god-;  while  the  allegorical  represent- 
ations of  the  divine  qualities  gave  birth  to  the  monstrous  com- 
binations of  animal  and  human  forms,  and  to  the  worship  of 
animals  themselves.  All  these  were — so  to  speak — religious 
masks,  grotesque  allegorical  embodiments  of  the  originally 
pure  dogma  communicated  to  the  initiated  at  the  mysteries. 
When  once  invested  with  a  distinct  personality, and  with  at- 
tributes which  were  regarded  as  their  own,  the  gods  became 
secondary  agents^  taking  their  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  world  and  the  preservation  of  its  creatures ;  and  this 
polytheism  was  extended  to  embrace  all  nature. 

The  principle  of  anthropomorphism  was  carried  out,  as  in 
all  systems  of  polytheism,,  to  the  length  of  ascribing  to  the 

»«  Bmgech,  "Aus  dem  Orient."  It  is  evident  what  a  new  light  this  discovery 
throws  on  the  sublime  passage  in  Exodus  iii.  14 ;  where  Moses,  whom  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  initiated  into  this  formula,  is  sent  both  to  his  people  and  to  Pha- 
raoh, to  proclaim  the  true  God  by  this  very  title,  and  to  declare  that  the  God  uf  the 
highest  Egyptian  theology  was  also  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  aud  of  Jacob. 
The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  Paul  at  Athens. 

*i  Lenormant,  "  Hist.  Ancienue,"  vol.  i.  p.  361.  *3  ge^  chiq).  iJL  S  8. 
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deities  the  distinction  of  sex,  and  the  ordinary  family  rela- 
tions. Hence,  at  all  the  chief  religious  centres,  we  find,  not 
one  god  alone,  bat  a  ^nW,  consisting  of  father,  mother^  and 
son.  From  the  involved  character  of  this  system,  from  the 
numerous  centres  of  worship,  and  from  the  many  forms  of 
symbolism  used  to  embody  the  same  idea,  we  find  in  these 
triads  an  extraordinary  mixture  and  I'epetition,  not  only  of 
attributes,  but  even  of  personalities. 

§  16.  Throughout  the  whole  system  there  is  a  constant 
reference  to  the  dogma  which,  next  to  the  divine  unity,  is 
the  one  most  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  irri' 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  of  existence  after 
death.  Of  this  truth  a  thousand  symbols  and  promises  were 
recognized  in  the  natural  world,  and  embodied  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods.  The  prevailing  emblem  was  furnished 
by  the  Sun's  daily  course,  as  it  passed  alternately  through 
the  abodes  of  darkness — or  death,  and  of  light — or  life ;  for, 
with  the  Egyptians,  as  with  the  Hebrews,  the  evening  and 
morning  were  the  day.  But  the  Sun  was  the  source  as  well 
as  the  sign  of  life,  the  vivitier  of  the  world,  the  univereal  fa- 
ther; and,  as  it  shines  in  the  firmament  above  superior  to 
all  the  other  lights  of  heaven,  it  is  the  universal  lord.  These 
conceptions  were  embodied  in  diiferent  names — JRa,  the  Sun 
in  his  meridian  splendor;  Atoum,  in  his  nocturnal  course; 
JK'heper,  as  the  giver  and  sustainer  of  life ; — and  we  may 
perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  all  the  varied  combina- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  the  supreme  god  has,  at 
least,  some  connection  with  the  Sun.  Correlative  to  this 
living,  active,  vivifying  principle  was  inert  matter,  the  uni- 
versal mother  (Mctut) — one  form  under  many  names,  as  -^s- 
chylus  says  of  the  earth — nay,  in  one  aspect,  as  Neith,  the 
mother  of  the  Sun  himself,  as  well  as  of  all  the  gods ;  and  it- 
self a  creation  of  the  god  Nbum  (or  Kniiphis),  the  divine 
breath  which  animates  matter,  and  the  first  creator,  or  deini' 
«r^^«,  whose  symbol  is  the  ram.  Thus,  in  the  Egyptian  doc- 
trine, inert  matter — the  receptacle  of  all  life — was  not  co- 
eternal  with  God,  but  was  created  by  his  breath :  and  here 
we  have  again  a  close  resemblance  to  the  cosmogony  of 
Moses. 

Another  set  of  symbols  was  suggested  by  the  general  idea 
of  the  solar  course.  The  lower  hemisphere,  or  more  vaguely 
the  Western  region,  into  which  the  Sun  sinks  to  rest,  was 
personified  in  Athor  (or  Atur^^^  the  mother  of  Ra,  whose 
symbol  is  the  cow.  As  springing  from  her,  when  he  resumes 
his  daily  course,  the  Sun  becomes  the  youtliful  Ilorus  :  and 

M  The  Greeks  identifled  this  goddess  with  Aphrodite. 
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the  same  cow,  appearing  to  welcome  him  in  the  upper  world, 
is  aorain  deified  under  the  name  of  Novb. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Egypt, 
the  mystic  journey  of  the  Sun  is  made  in  a  hoot  or  bark ; 
and  this  gives  rise  to  a  new  set  of  personifications.  This 
voyager  through  the  shades,  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
night  for  his  companion  deities,  was  distinguished  from  the 
other  personifications  of  the  Sun  bv  the  famous  name  of  Osi- 
Kis.  This  god,  and  his  wife  Isis  (who  unites  the  characters 
of  Maut  and  Neitk  and  Athor)^  were  the  children  of  the  god 
Seh^  another  personification  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  goddess 
Nout^  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Their  son,  the  ever  youth- 
ful Horus,  the  chief  of  the  twelve  companions  of  his  father, 
and  the  lord  of  the  hour  of  dawn,  personified  the  rising  Sun, 
piercing  with  his  dart  the  serpent  Apap^  or  Apophis,  who 
represents  the  vapors  of  the  dawn.  This  contest  was  gen- 
eralized into  the  whole  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  in 
which  the  serpent,  or  evil  principle,  is  embodied  in  a  special 
deity,  Set  or  JSoutekh,  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  J3aal  of  the 
Syrians  and  Shepherds,  whom  the  Greeks  confounded  with 
Typhon."  The  fable,  which  became  the  most  popular  arti- 
cle of  faith  among  all  the  Egyptians,  and  the  most  mysteri- 
ous of  their  tenets  in  the  eyes  of  their  Greek  visitors,"  re- 
lated how  Osiris  manifested  himself  among  men,  and  ruled 
Egypt  with  beneficent  sway;"  how  he  was  killed  in  combat 
with  the  serpent  Typhon,  and  raised  to  life  again  through 
the  prayers  and  invocations  of  Isis ;  and  how  his  son  Horus 
took  vengeance  upon  Typhon.  The  substance  of  the  legend 
appears  in  all  the  Eastern  systems  of  nature-worship,  and 
especially  in  the  myths  of  Cybele  and  Atys,  and  of  Venus 
and  Adonis. 

§  1 7.  Osiris^  Isis,  and  Horus  formed  the  most  popular, 
though  the  last  in  order,  of  the  Egyptian  triads.  Their 
worship  was  common  to  all  Egypt ;  but  the  other  chief 
triads  had  local  centres. 

(i.)  The  first  in  rank  was  that  of  Thebes,  headed  by 
Amun^  the  supreme  god  of  Egypt,  at  least  from  the  time 
when  Thebes  was  made  the  capital  by  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
Amun,  whose  name  means  hidden^  was  the  highest  personal 
embodiment  of  the  invisible  and  inconceivable  god,  the  cre- 
ator and  governor,  not  only  of  the  world,  but  of  all  the  other 
gods,  who  personify  his  attributes :  thus  the  liitual  of  the 

*«  Ab  Baal  was  also  a  enn-god,  tbe  fable  may  have  signified,  in  part,  the  triampb 
cf  the  gods  of  Egypt  over  those  of  her  enemies. 
c^  Herodotus  makes  It  a  rale  generally  to  suppress  the  name  of  Osiris. 
*•  This  was  one  reason  of  his  identification  with  Dionysus.    (See  Herod,  ii.  42.) 
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Dead  says,  "Amun  creates  his  members,  and  they  become 
his  associate  gods."  Hence  the  Greeks  identified  him  with 
their  Jove,  "  the  father  of  gods-  and  men."  He  was  wor- 
shipped at  Thebes  as  Amun-Ma  (Ammon  the  Sun),  in  con- 
junction with  MatU  ("the  Mother,"  par  exeeUence),  and 
Chons^  who  is  at  once  the  son  of  Amun,  and  another  form  of 
him.  Indeed,  in  all  these  triads  the  son  is  another  imperson- 
ation of  the  attributes  of  the  father. 

(ii.)  The  Triad  of  Memphis  consisted  ofPhtha,  Pasht,  and 
Month.  In  the  time  of  Lower  Egypt's  supremacy,  Phtha 
might  dispute  with  Amun  the  first  place  among  the  Egyp- 
tian gods.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  represent  a  somewhat  dit- 
ferent  system  of  physico-theology,  based  on  the  secret  work- 
ing of  the  powers  of  nature.  Fhtha  is  the  personification, 
not  of  the  sun,  but  of  the  all- working  power  of  fire  ;"  the 
second  demiurguSy  an  emanation  from  the  first  creative  prin- 
ciple, Nouph  or  Knuphis.  His  spouse  was  Pasht^  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  of  Bubastis,  the  universal  mother  (like  Jlfae^^), 
and  specially  the  avenger  of  crimes.  From  them  sprang 
the  Sun-god,  whose  most  brilliant  and  terrible  form,  as  he 
darts  abroad  his  piercing  and  sometimes  pestilential  rays, 
like  sharp  arrows,  is  embodied  in  Months  with  the  symbol 
of  the  hawk. 

(iii.)  Month  himself,  with  his  consort  Ritho^  and  their  son 
Harphre  (Horus  t?ie  Sun)  formed  the  Triad  of  Hermonthis, 

(iv.)  The  triad  of  Osiris^  Isis^  and  Ilorus  was,  as  we  have 
just  said,  revered  throughout  all  Egypt. 

Herodotus  was  perhaps  guided  bv  the  system  of  triads 
in  his  division  of  the  Egyptian  gods  mto  three  ordere :  "  the 
eighty^'*  who  existed  before  the  rest,  and  of  whom  Pan  (i.  e. 
Kherri)  was  one  ;  "  the  twelve  "  of  the  second  order,  one  of 
whom  was  Herculea  (under  whose  name  he  seems  to  con- 
found Khona  and  Motii,  the  god  of  Sebennytus) ;  and  the 
gods  of  the  third  order,  whom  "the  twelve"  produced, 
among  whom  was  Dionysiis  (i.  e.  Osiris),  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern writers  have  framed  very  difierent  theories  to  illustrate 
or  confirm  or  refute  this  statement ;  and  we  must  abstain 
here  from  any  attempt  to  complete  the  Egyptian  Pantheon." 

"  Hence  the  Greeks  identified  him  with  Hephsestiifl. 

BB  For  faither  inforniation  Bee  Eenrick's  "Ancient  Egypt,**  vol.  1.  chap,  xxi.,  and 
Wilkinson's  Appendix  to  Book  ii.  of  "ITerodotas,^  chap.  iii.  (in  Rawlinson's  "He- 
rodotas**).  Both  agree  in  making  up  the  list  of  the  "  eight  **  by  4  deities  of  each  sex ; 
but  with  slight  differences : 

Kenriek.  Wilkinson, 


Amnn  and  Maat 
Pthah  and  Pasht 
Kneph  and  Neith. 
Khem  and  Atbor. 


Amnn  and  Mant. 
Pthah  and  Neith. 
Noam  (Kneph)  and  Sat6. 
Khem  and  Pasht 
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§  18.  The  spirit  of  symbolism  ran  thvotrgb  the  whole  re* 
ligion  of  Egypt ;  and  never  was  there  a  stronger  case  of  the 
abuses  to  which  that  fascinating  principle  may  sink,  than  in 
the  animal  worship  of  the  Egyptians.  Many  fanciful  theories 
have  been  devised  to  account  for  thiis  stransce  reh'sjious  aber- 
ration.  Herodotus,  after  stating  that  Egypt  does  not  abound 
in  wild  animals,  but  that  its  animals  (whether  domesticated 
or  not)  are  all  regarded  as  sacred,  adds,  "  If  I  were  to  explain 
why  they  are  consecrated  to  the  several  gods,  I  should  be 
led  to  speak  of  i^eligious  matters,  which  I  particularly  shrink 
from  mentioning."*"  Diodorus  quotes  three  reasons  which 
were  commonly  given  by  the  Egyptians.***  The  fii*st  is  a  fa-* 
ble  which  tells  how  the  original  gods,  being  few  in  number, 
and  no  match  for  the  iniquities  and  violence  of  men,  took 
the  shape  of  animals,  in  order  to  escape  from  them ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  they  became  masters  of  the  whole  world,  they 
consecrated  and  appropriated  these  animals  to  themselves,  as 
an  act  of  gratitude."  The  second  story  ascribed  the  custom 
to  victories  obtained  by  the  army  under  standards  bearing 
the  heads  of  animals;  an  obvioQs  inversion  of  the  natural 
order;  nor  are  such  standards  seen  on  the  monuments. 

The  third  reason  is  plausible  enough  to  have  been  gener- 
ally accepted  by  the  ancient  writers,"'  as  well  as  by  modem 
utilitarians — ^that  the  animals  were  consecrated  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  mankind  derived  from  them  ;"  the  bull 
and  cow,  from- their  ser\aces  in  agriculture  and  in  supplying 
man  with  nourishment ;  the  sheep,  from  its  rapid  multiplir 
cation  and  the  utility  of  its  fleece,  its  milk,  and  its  cheese  j 
the  dog,  for  its  use  in  hunting ;  the  cat,  be.cause  it  destroys 
asps  and  other  venomous  reptiles ;  the  ichneumon,  because 
it  sucks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  even  destroys  the  ani- 
mal itself  by  creeping  into  its  mouth  and  gnawing  its  intes- 
tines ;  the  ibis  and  hawk,  because  they  destroj'  snakes  and 
vermin. 

This  theory  may  contain  a  germ  of  truth ;  the  general 
practice  being  once  established,  some  animals  may  have  been 
consecrated  through  gratitude,  as  the  ichneumon  and  the 
ibis;  but  even  in  these  cases  a  better  reason  might  perhaps 
be  found.  Besides,  the  theory  is  inadequate  :  as  Kenrick 
well  asks — "  If  the  ichneumon  or  the  hawk  M'ere  worshipped 
because  they  destroyed  crocodiles  and   serpents,  why   the 

»»  Herod,  ii.  65.  «o  Diod.  I.  S6, 80. 

•1  Herodotus  relates  a  somewhat  similar  fable  to  account  both  for  the  ram's  head 
of  Aramon,  and  for  his  name  of  "  the  hidden  one."    Herod,  ii.  42. 

•a  Comp.  Cic.  '*  N.  D."  i.  29,  36,  "  Tusc  QusBst,"  v.  2T ;  Porphyr.  "De  Sacriflciis." 

*3  Some  writers  add  that  it  was  a  wise  measnre  of  police  to  preserve  the  animals^ 
which,  as  Herodotus  says,  were  few. 
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serpent  and  the  crocodile  ?  Or  if  the  ibis  was  worshipped 
because  it  devours  snakes  and  vermin,  why  was  it  specially 
consecrated  to  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters  ?"  Nor  were  the 
wants  of  the  Egyptians  so  opposite  in  various  noroes,  as  to 
account  for  their  extirpating  as  noxious,  in  one,  the  very 
animals  that  were  consecrated  as  useful  in  the  next ! 

§  19.  Without  naming  many  other  reasons  which  are  man- 
ifest inventions,  or  discussing  mere  philosophic  theories — 
Such  as  those  which  connect  the  practice  with  a  Pantheistic 
creed,  or  with  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis — there  re- 
mains the  one  explanation  from  the  universal  tendency  of 
mankind  to  find  m  the  peculiar  qualities  of  animals  figures 
of  the  characters  of  rational  beings,  a  tendency  which  sur- 
vives in  poetry  and  heraldry,  and  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  symbolisms  of  other  religions,  though  no  people  have 
carried  it  to  the  same  length  as  the  Egyptians.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  is  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Ken  rick : 
"  What  those  analogies  were  which  the  Egyptians  found  or 
fancied  between  the  attributes  of  the  gods  and  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  animals  consecrated  to  them,  we  can  in  gen- 
eral only  guess.  The  lordly  bull,  as  a  type  at  once  of  power 
and  of  production,  seems  a  natural  symbol  of  the  mighty  god 
Osiris,  who — whether  he  represented  originally  the  Earth, 
the  Sun,  or  the  Nile — was  certainly  revered  as  the  great 
source  of  life.  The  god  of  Mendes,  for  a  similar  reason,  was 
fitly  represented  by  the  goat.  The  bright  and  piercing  eye 
of  the  hawk  made  it  an  appropriate  emblem  of  Horus,  who 
was  also  the  snn ;  the  crocodile  might  naturally  be  adopted 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Nile  which  it  inhabits,"  or,  from  its  vo- 
racious habits  and  hostility  to  man,  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  symbolize  Typhon,  the  principle  of  evil.  We  may  fan- 
cy that  the  Cj/nocephahts  was  chosen  to  represent  Thoth, 
the  god  of  letters  and  science,  from  the  near  approach  which 
this  animal  makes  to  human  reason."  But  we  can  not  ex- 
pect to  explain  every  example ;  and  it  is  probably  from  onr 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  mythology  that  we 
have  to  leave  some  questions  unanswered,  as  "  Why  was  the 
ibis  appropriated  to  Osiris  ?  or  the  cat  to  Pasht  ?  or  the  ram 
to  Kneph  r  or  the  vulture  to  Isis  ?  or  what  made  the  acara- 
bceus  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  animal  types  of 
Egypt  ?" 

We  may  trace  three  stages  of  this  symbolism.  First,  the 
placing  the  head  of  the  animal  on  the  human  form  of  the  god, 

**  We  have  this  very  symbolism  in  the  Bible  (Bzek.  xxix.  3 ;  Isaiah  zxvii.  1)  as 
veil  as  in  the  hieroglyphics,  fl'om  which  indeed  many  other  confirmatory  examples 
flight  be  drawn. 

9* 
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the  almost  universal  type  of  the  Egyptian  idols."  Next,  the 
consecration  of  living  animals  as  types  of  the  deities :  a  sym- 
bolism which  degenerated  into  actual  worship.  Lastly,  the 
animal  was  believed  to  be  the  positive  incarnation  of  the 
god  in  three  cases  only :  the  bull  Apis,  who  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  incarnation  of  Phtha;  the  bull  Mnevis^  at 
Heliopolis,  the  incarnation  of  Osiris;  and  the  goat  at  Mendes, 
the  incarnation  of  Khem,  The  most  revered  was  Apis  (in 
Egyptian,  Hapi)^  who  was  revealed  by  certain  marks  :  his 
color  was  black,  with  a  white  triangular  spot  on  the  fore- 
head, a  half-moon  upon  the  back,  and  a  swelling  in  the  shape 
of  a  scarabaeus  on  the  tongue.  He  was  kept  in  great  pomp, 
in  a  splendid  building,  and  it  was  esteemed  the  highest  hon- 
or to  be  one  of  his  ministering  priests.  When  he  died,  all 
Egypt  went  into  mourning ;  and  when  a  new  Apis  was  mani- 
fested, the  land  gave  itself  up  to  rejoicing.  His  term  of  life 
was  limited :  if  he  did  not  then  die  naturally,  the  priests 
killed  him,  and  then  mourned  for  him.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  discovered  by  M.  Mariette  with  its  invaluable 
records."  The  Greeks  called  the  temple  of  Apis  the  Sera- 
peum^  a  curious  misnomer,  which  originated  as  follows.  The 
soul  of  the  deceased  Apis  was  supposed  to  become  assimila- 
ted, in  the  lower  world,  to  another  manifestation  of  Osiris, 
and  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Osir-Hapi^  which 
the  Greeks  made  Serapis  :  and,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
the  worship  of  Serapis  became  the  religious  bond  between 
the  old  Egyptians  and  the  Greek  colonists. 

§  20.  The  other  sacred  animals  had  likewise  their  temples, 
where  they  were  splendidly  maintained.  Besides  the  land 
assigned  to  them,  they  received  the  produce  of  vows,  espe- 
cially those  made  by  parents  for  the  recovery  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  at  death  they  were  embalmed.  Some,  that  were 
held  in  peculiar  honor,  had  their  special  b« rial-places,  as  the 
cat  at  Bubastis,  the  hawk  at  Buto,  the  ibis  at  Hermopolis. 
The  reverence  paid  to  some  was  purely  local :  thus  the  hip- 
popotamus was  worshipped  only  at  Papremis ;  the  sheep  in 
the  Theban  and  Sa'itic  nomes ;  the  wolf  at  Lycopolis ;  f  he 
lion  at  Leontopolis ;  and  others  in  other  places :  the  croco- 
dile was  held  sacred  in  the  Thebaid,  but  was  hunted  down 
elsewhere.  The  killing  of  a  sacred  animal  was  a  sacrilege 
punished  with  death,  if  willful ;  if  involuntary,  by  such  a  fine 
as  the  priests  might  impose :  but  the  slayer  of  an  ibis  or 
hawk  was  in  all  cases  put  to  death.     It  is  said  that  when 

•*  The  converse  oymboliem  repre^entB  a  kiug  by  a  hnman  head  on  the  br^dy  of  the 
animal  whoee  qaalities  are  ascribed  to  him.  **  See  chap.  ii.  S  d. 
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Cambyses  invaded  Egypt,  he  placed  sacred  animals  in  his 
front  line,  and  the  Egyptians  suifered  defeat  rather  than  harm 
them.  The  same  conqueror  showed  a  Persian's  indignation 
for  idolatry  by  slaying  an  Apis,  over  whose  discovery  the 
Egyptians  were  rejoicing ;  and  his  madness  was  held  to  be 
the  penalty  of  the  outrage.  Even  under  one  of  the  last 
Ptolemies,  when  the  fate  of  Egypt  hung  on  the  friendship  or 
anger  of  Rome,  the  intercession  of  the  king  himself  failed  to 
save  a  Roman  soldier,  who  had  killed  a  cat,  from  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  people.*^ 

The  superstition  lasted  till  it  gradually  yielded  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  describes  it  in  a  striking 
passage :  "Among  the  Egyptians,  the  temples  are  surround- 
ed with  groves  and  consecrated  pastures;  they  are  furnished 
with  propylsBa,  and  their  courts  are  encircled  with  an  infinite 
number  of  columns ;  their  walls  glitter  with  foreign  marbles 
and  paintings  of  the  highest  art ;  the  naos  is  resplendent 
with  gold  and  silver  and  elect  rum  and  variegated  stones 
from  India  and  Ethiopia ;  the  adytum  is  veiled  by  a  curtain' 
wrought  with  gold.  But  if  you  pass  beyond,  into  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  inclosure,  hastening  to  behold  something 
yet  more  excellent,  and  seek  for  the  image  which  dwells  in 
the  temple,  a,  pastophorus^  or  some  one  else  of  those  who  min- 
ister in  sacred  things,  with  a  pompous  air,  singing  a  peean  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue,  draws  aside  a  small  portion  of  the  cur- 
tain, as  if  about  to  show  us  the  god,  and  makes  us  burst  into 
a  laugh.  For  no  god  is  found  within,  but  a  cat,  or  a  croco- 
dile, or  a  serpent  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  some  such  brute  an- 
imal ;  the  Egyptian  deity  appears  a  beast  rolling  himself  on 
a  purple  coverlet !"" 

§  21.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monial worship  of  the  Egyptians,  which  differed  in  no  im- 
portant respect  from  those  of  other  nations ;  but  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  they  had  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Their 
practice  of  embalmment,  the  various  forms  of  which  are  fully 
described  by  Herodotus,  arose  from  their  belief  in  a  future 
life  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  So  long  as  the 
body  was  preserved  from  corruption,  it  was  believed  to  re- 
tain a  germ  of  life,  and  mystic  formulae  were  used  for  the 
preservation  of  the  vital  spark.  The  future  life  and  resur- 
rection are  often  depicted  on  the  coffins  by  symbols  con- 
nected with  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  soul  is  represented 
by  a  hawk  (the  symbol  of  Ra)  with  a  human  head,  holding 
in  its  claws  the  two  rings  of  eternity,  and  surmounted  by 

•■^  Diodorns  relates  this  ns  an  eye-witness. 
•«  Clem.  Alex.  "  Paedag.**  iii.  2,  p.  263,  Potter. 
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the  rising  ^un,  with  Isis  and  Nephthys  for  its  attendants. 
Such  a  hawk  is  seen  in  a  vignette  of  the  Mitual  of  the  Dead^ 
carrying  the  ring^handled  cross  {crux  ansata) — the  emblem 
of  life — to  a  mummy  lying  on  its  bier.  When  its  subter- 
ranean pilgrimage  is  fulfilled,  the  soul  arrives  at  the  bark  of 
the  sun,  and  is  received  by  Ra  under  the  emblem  of  a  scara- 
bseus. 

But  this  was  not  the  portion  of  all  souls.  The  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  punishments  was  inseparably  linked  with 
that  of  a  future  life.  All  the  deceased  went  down  to  ITer- 
neter  (the  Egyptian  Hades) ;  but  resurrection  was  the  por- 
tion of  those  only  who  had  committed  no  mortal  sin,  either 
in  action  or  in  thought.  The  judgmenl  of  tlie  dead  is  often 
represented  on  coffins  and  in  the  liUuat^  under  the  figure 
of  weighing  the  souls  {psychostaay),^*  This  awful  ceremony* 
is  conducted  by  Osiris  and  his  forty-four  assessors  in  the 
"  hall  of  twofold  justice :"  the  balances  are  held  by  Horus 
and  Anubis :  a  figure,  or  sometimes  the  heart,  of  the  de- 
ceased is  placed  in  one  scale,  to  be  weighed  against  an  im- 
age of  Thothythe  god  of  justice,  in  the  other,  and  the  same 
deity  registers  the  result.  The  reprobate  is  condemned  to 
annihilation  :  he  is  beheaded  by  Horus  or  by  Smou  (anothei* 
form  oi  Set)  on  the  /i^mma,  or  infernal  scaffold,  and  devoured 
by  a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  hippopotamus.  But  before 
his  annihilation  he  is  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  torments, 
and  returns  to  act  as  an  evil  genius  upon  earth,  where  his 
abode  is  in  the  bodies  of  unclean  animals. 

The  just,  on  the  contrary,  purified  by  a  fire  guarded  by 
four  ape-headed  genii,  shares  the  bliss  of  Osiris,  the  "good 
being"  {Ounnofr&f^  and  feasts  with  him  on  delicious  food. 
But  he  has  first  to  expiate  his  venial  sins  by  a  long  series 
of  trials,  which  occupy  several  chapters  in  the  Mitual  of  the 
Dead,  On  his  descent  into  Ker-neier  he  has  to  pass  through 
fifteen  gates,  guarded  by  genii  with  swords,  at  each  of 
which  he  has  to  prove  his  good  deeds  and  his  knowledge  of 
divine  things:  this  constitutes  his  initiation.  He  has  then 
to  work  hard  in  tilling  the  vast  fields  intersected  with  rivers 
and  canals — an  Egypt  in  the  world  below:  the  harvest  he 
reaps  is  knowledge.  Next,  he  sustains  terrible  combats 
with  monsters  of  fantastic  shapes,  among  which  the  great 
serpent  Hefrof  or  Apap  is  the  one  most  bent  on  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  his  triumph  depends  on  the  use  of  a  long  series 
of  exorcisms  or  on  the  last  resource  of  assimilating  each  of 
his  members  to  those  of  different  deities.  At  length  his 
whole  being  is  absorbed  in  that  of  Osiris,  who  has  himself 

•»  Compare  Dan.  v.  27 :  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting?." 
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borne  the  same  trials  and  accompanies  the  soul  through  all. 
The  god  who  was  the  giver  of  life  becomes  its  redeemer  and 
saviour:  having  himself  been  raised  from  death,  he  conducts 
the  just  to  resurrection.  The  final  state  of  identification 
with  this  deity  is  signified  by  prefixing  the  name  of  Osiris 
to  that  of  the  deceased. 

Section  IV. — ^Egyptian  Art. 

§  22.  Egypt,  as  we  began  by  saying,  not  only  possessed, 
but  has  handed  down  in  forms  as  lasting  as  the  world,  the 
oldest  monuments  of  building  and  sculpture,  the  oldest  pic- 
tures, the  oldest  writing,  literature,  and  science.  In  the  form- 
ative arts  she  has  had  no  supeiior  except  her  pupil,  Greece, 
and  in  majestic  grandeur  no  rival :  there  is  even  a  delicate 
beauty  in  her  best  colossi,  partly  concealed  by  their  vast 
size  and  their  attitudes  of  repose ;  and  it  has  been  said  by 
no  mean  judge,  "Give  motion  to  these  rocks, and  Greek  ait 
would  be  surpassed." 

The  art  of  Egypt  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  her  re- 
ligion, and  bears  the  impress  of  its  character.  In  Architect* 
ure,  taking  little  care  for  the  abodes  of  the  living,  the  build- 
ers lavished  toil  and  skill  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  The  great  palaces  of  the  Theban 
kings,  indeed,  were  the  ostentatious  works  of  despots ;  but 
these  also  partook  of  the  character  of  temples.  All  their 
edifices  look  like  the  work  of  men  who,  believing  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  of  the  body  too,  sought  to  give 
eternity  to  matter.  Their  endurance  for  periods  reaching 
up  to  4000  years  is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  their  materi- 
als, as  of  their  form  and  structure.  The  pyramid,  in  itself 
the  most  stable  of  all  forms,  has  its  stability  enhanced,  in  the 
best  examples,  by  a  breadth  greater  than  the  height;  and 
yet  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  highest  building  in  the  world. 
The  walls  of  the  prop^kea  of  the  temples,  besides  their  enor- 
mous thickness^  have  a  pyramidal  form.  The  columns  have 
a  great  diameter  in  proportion  to  their  height ;  the  interco- 
Inmniations  are  close ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  immense  width 
of  base  gives  the  impression  of  imperishable  stability.  Nor 
does  this  grandeur  exclude  grace;  many  of  the  columns 
have  capitals  as  beautiful  in  their  style  as  the  Greek  "  or- 
ders" in  theirs;  and  all  travellers  agree  that  the  architect- 
ure of  Egypt  has  that  peculiar  adaptation  to  its  vertical 
sun,  its  clear  atmosphere,  and  its  wide  plains,  which  stamps 
it  as  pei*fect  in  its  kind. 

§  23.  The  buildings  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes : 
the  Pyram^tZ5,  characteristic  of  the  early  age,  from  the  IVth 
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(perhaps  the  1st)  to  the  Xllth  dynasty  ;  the  Temples,  belong- 
insi:  chiefly  to  the  Theban  and  later  monarchies,  from  the 
Xllth  dynasty  downward,  though  we  have  an  earlier  ex- 
ample, of  a  peculiar  type,  in  the  temple  of  Shafre,  near  the 
pyramids;  the  JPalaces,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Theban 
kings,  but  with  one  great  example  of  earlier  times  in  the 
Labyrinth  of  the  Xllth  dynasty ;  and  the  rock-hewn  or  sub- 
terranean TomhSy  belonging  to  all  periods.  The  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  buildmgs,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  must  be  left  to  the  special  works  on  Egyp- 
tian antiquities."  Of  the  general  character  of  the  pyramids 
and  tombs  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak ;  and  of  the  pal- 
aces it  will  be  enough  to  add  here  that  they  consist  of  vast 
courts,  halls,  and  corridors,  the  walls  being  adorned  with 
paintings  or  colored  bas-reliefs  of  the  exploits  of  the  kings, 
whose  colossal  statues  were  placed  in  the  courts. 

The  temples  are  of  two  classes ;  those  hewn  in  the  living 
rock,  and  those  erected  on  the  plain.  The  former  are  usually 
considered  the  oldest ;  but  the  true  distinction  seems  rather 
one  of  place  than  of  time — the  rock-hewn  temples  belonging 
almost  entirely  to  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  Certainly  none  of  them  is  so  old  as  the  temple  of 
Shafre  ;  and  the  whole  style  of  Egyptian  architecture,  in  its 
clustered  columns  and  other  details,  points  back  to  an  original 
structure  of  wood :  besides,  the  construction  of  the  rock- 
hewn  temples,  in  their  internal  columns,  architraves,  etc.,  and 
their  external  porticoes,  is  assimilated  to  that  of  an  independ- 
ent edifice.  The  general  form  of  an  Egyptian  temple"  con- 
sists of  a  large  oblong  area,  inclosed  on  the  sides  and  back 
by  a  massive  wall,  faced  with  gigantic  propykea  (literally 
frorU-gdteway)^  which  not  only  fill  up  the  front  but  project 
beyond  it  on  the  two  sides.  The  edifice  thus  named  by  the 
Greeks  consists  of  a  gate-way,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  wide  and 
lofty  masses  (not  towers,  for  they  are  of  isolid  masonry  or 
brick- work,  faced  w4th  stone),  in  the  form  of  tall  truncated 
pyramids,  covered  on  all  their  outward  faces  with  three  or 
more  rows  of  gigantic  figures  in  relief,  painted  with  bright 
colors,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  The  propylsea  of  JEd" 
fou  (which  is  an  excellent  type  of  a  temple)  are  each  above 
104  feet  wide  and  37  deep  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  an 
area  of  84  feet  x  20  feet  at  the  summit,  which  is  about  114 
feet  high,  the  total  width  of  frontage  being  a  little  over  226 
feet  (the  gate- way  Occupying  above  17  feet  clear).     The  area 

""^  See,  besides  the  works  of  W11kini>oD,  and  the  larger  collectloiis  of  plates,  the  ad* 
mirnhle  popular  pntnmary  by  Mr.  George  Long,  "  Egyptian  Antiquities,**  2  vols. 
''^  See  Pnmtispiece. 
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was  divided,  about  equally,  into  a  front  court,  suiTounded  by 
a  coloiiuade,  aud  the  temple  itself,  the  latter  being  inclosed 
by  its  own  wall,  distinct  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  area. 
Within  this  were  three  chief  parts:  in  front  the  pronaos,SL 
portico,  or  rather  columnar  hall,  with  the  intercolumniations 
of  I  lie  front  row  built  up  to  a  certain  height,  to  form  a  screen 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance ;  then  the  naos^  sekos^  or  cell,  form- 
ing the  first  sanctuary,  which  is  also  columnar ;  and  behind 
this,  but  with  some  smaller  chambers  between,  the  adytum^ 
or  most  holy  place,  in  which  was  the  image  of  the  god.  The 
gate-way  of  the  adytum  was  covered  with  a  curtain.'*  The 
nao8  was  smaller  than  the  pronaos,  and  the  adytum  much 
smaller  still,  each  having  its  distinct  wall,  and  the  last  (at 
least  at  £dfou)  having  two ;  so  that  there  was  ample  space 
for  treasuries,  vestries,  aud  other  chambers  for  the  priests,  as 
well  as  ambulatories  between  the  walls,  from  which  stair 
cases  led  up  to  the  roof;  for  the  whole  sanctuary  was  roofed 
in,  and  there  were  no  windows.  In  spite  of  the  darkness, 
the  inner  as  well  as  outer  walls  of  the  sanctuary  were  paint- 
ed in  brilliant  colors.  How  these  chambers  were  lighted  up 
we  are  not  told. 

This,  which  may  be  considered  the  complete  form  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  at  least  in  its  essential  parts,  was  an  aggre- 
gation of  parts  round  the  central  sanctuary ;  and  we  know 
that  most  of  the  great  temples,  like  our  own  cathedrals,  were 
the  work  of  age  after  age.  The  comparison  may  be  extend- 
ed ;  for,  just  as  most  of  our  cathedrals  and  ministers  are  or 
were  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  conventual  or  other  buildings, 
so,  in  connection  with  an  Egyptian  temple,  there  would  be 
buildings  required  for  all  purposes  of  the  colleges  of  priests. 
There  were  also  some  exteiior  appendages,  which  seem  to 
have  been  essential  to  the  temple — sphinxes^  generally  ar- 
ranged in  avenues;  obelisks^ which  were  memorial  pillara; 
and  colossal  statues. 

§  24.  The  Sculpture  of  Egypt  is  as  entirely  the  product 
of  refigion  as  its  architecture,  of  which  it  is  essentially  the 
development.  Its  origin  was  in  the  temple,  the  plain  walls 
of  which  furnished  surfaces  for  the  dehneation,  at  first  in 
mere  outline,  of  subjects  connected  with  religion  or  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  builders  of  the  edifice.  The  figures  were  made 
more  effective  and  permanent  by  being  sculptured  in  relief 
or  sunk  into  the  surface,  the  former  bemg  more  usual  on  the 
exterior,  the  latter  on  the  interior  walls.  The  relief  became 
higher  and  bolder,  till  the  figures  were  isolated,  or  nearly 

^'  See  the  pa88af3:e  quoted  above  Arom  Clemens  Alezandrioas,  which  illastratea  the 
oae  of  the  two  cbamberi*.    No  traces  have  been  found  of  gates  or  their  supports. 
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SO ;  for  sculptures  absolutely  detached  are  rare ;  even  when 
they  stand  alone  there  is  generally  a  sort  of  pilaster  down 
the  back. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  symbolism^  rath- 
er than  the  direct  imitation  of  nature ;  and  an  attitude  of  re- 
pose^ expressive  of  religious  peace."  In  these  two  pi-inci- 
ples  we  have  the  simple  answer  to  many  faults  ignorantly 
charged  upon  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  artists.  The 
absence  of  anatomical  display  is  not  due  to  the  want  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  which  the  Greeks  acquired 
in  the  palaestra ;  for  in  Egypt  the  common  people  went  all 
but,  and  often  absolutely,  naked.  Details  were  designedly 
suppressed  for  the  sake  of  simple  majesty.  Both  in  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  the  Egyptian  artist  had  learned  that 
great  lesson — the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which  is  the  ruin 
of  the  best  technical  skill,  and  never  more  so  than  in  our 
own  day — when  to  let  things  alone.  He  also  adapted  his 
workmanship  to  his  material ;  and  knew  better  than  to  make 
mouldings  of  hard  stone  like  cabinet  work,  or  a  granite  co- 
lossus like  a  figure  carved  in  wood  or  cast  in  metal.  AH 
the  curves  are  gentle ;  the  features  broadly  moulded ;  the 
arms  (in  a  sitting  statue)  hang  down  from  the  shoulders, 
with  the  hands  resting  on  the  thighs,  or  supporting  some 
shrine  or  sacred  image  on  the  knees — or  (when  the  statue 
is  erect)  they  are  generally  crossed  over  the  breast,  except 
when  either  hand  has  to  hold  out  the  emblem  which  is  near- 
ly always  placed  in  it,  as  a  sceptre  or  whip,  a  ring-handled 
cross  or  a  lotus-flower;  the  legs  are  generally  joined,  or,  if 
one  is  advanced,  the  body  rests  upon  the  other,  and  both  are 
often  attached  to  supporting  pilasters,  the  feet  being  paral- 
lel and  fully  resting  on  the  ground — indicating  rather  an  at- 
titude than  a  forward  motion. 

But,  where  detail  is  appropriate,  the  execution  is  often 
most  perfect,  as  in  figures  of  animals,  where  the  artist  was 
not  bound  by  hieratic  rules ;  and  even  the  hieroglyphics,  in 
which  we  might  have  expected  mere  indications  of  the  ob- 
jects, are  often  carved  with  the  exactest  truth.  But  also  in 
the  hugest  works  of  the  best  ages  there  is  an  exquisite  delica- 
cy of  work,  besides  the  wonderful  finish  which  must  have  cost 
untold  labor  ;'*  and  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  Egyp- 
tian art  is  in  the  wonderful  expression  given  to  the  hugest 
colossi,  in  spite  of — unless  we  rather  say  because  of — the  ab- 

"'3  The  prevalence  of  symholism  is  especially  seen  in  those  compoand  figures  of 
which  we  have  lately  spoken.    See  %  19. 

'^  Among  the  representations  of  their  various  works,  we  have  the  process  of  polish- 
ing a  granite  colossns,  and  also  its  transport  on  a  sledge. 
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stineuce  from  effects  gained  by  detail  or  (if  the  phrase  is 
permitted)  by  "  sensational "  action.  If  we  miss  the  varie- 
ty of  real  life,  which  pleases  by  its  truthful  rendering  of 
what  is  familiar  and  by  its  appeal  to  human  sympathies,  we 
have  in  its  place  an  appeal  to  what  the  Egyptian  artist  con- 
sidered the  far  higher  emotions  of  I'eligious' reverence  in  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  all  the  members  of  the  same 
figure,  the  general  likeness  of  attitude  in  all,  and  a  sort  of 
harmonious  rhythm  of  like  |>ostttrc8  where  several  figures 
are  combined  m  one  composition.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
head  is  finished  more  carefully  than  the  body.  The  power 
of  portraiture  is  conspicuous  in  the  physiognomies  of  the  for- 
eigners constantly  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs;  we  may 
venture  to  say,  with  literal  etymological  truth,  that  the 
Egyptian  artist  was  an  ethnographer. 

§  26.  These  general  principles  are  common  to  all  Egyptian 
sculpture  ;  but  there  are  differences  of  style,  which  mark  out 
li\e  different  periods  of  the  art.  Fii-8t,the  grand  simplicity 
of  the  earliest  age,  as  seen  in  the  Memphite  tombs  of  the 
pyramid  period,  keeps  nearer  to  nature  than  was  permitted 
by  the  hieratic  canon  of  the  human  figure,  which  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  The  grand  climax 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties,  as  seen  in  the 
works  of  the  Thothmes,  the  Amunophs,  Seti,  and  Rameses  11., 
is  followed  by  a  sudden  decline,  some  of  the  later  works  of 
the  last-named  great  patron  of  art  being  extremely  rude  and 
careless.  The  fifth  and  last  age  is  that  of  the  renaissance 
under  the  SaUe  kings,  in  which  we  have  already  traced  the 
iufiuence  of  the  Greeks. 

§  26.  Painting  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  a 
decorative  art,  and  very  little  for  ideal  compositions.  They 
colored  the  columns  and  the  architectural  details  of  their 
buildings,  and  the  bas-reliefs  upon  their  walls.  The  plane 
surfaces,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  tombs,  were  covered 
with  those  painted  scenes  from  which  we  derive  such  abun- 
dant knowledge  of  their  life.  On  the  wrappings  of  the 
mummies  they  painted  effigies  of  the  deceased,  and  the  cof- 
fins were  lined  with  painted  hieroglyphics.  They  used  pri- 
mary colors  almost  exclusively,  and,  among  the  secondary, 
green  only ;  never  attempting  to  compound  colors  so  as  to 
produce  a  variety  of  tints.  Their  pigments,  some  mineral 
and  some  vegetable,  were  mostly  the  natural  products  of  the 
country;"  and  the  list  is  pretty  well  exhausted  by  these 
six:  white,  black,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green — remarkable 

'•  They  roanafactnred  indlo^o  hy  a  procese  the  imperfection  of  which  is  ahown  by 
the  sand  which  glitters  on  the  painted  surface. 
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for  their  purity  and  permanence.  The  colors  are  laid  on  in 
distinct  patches,  as  a  child  paints  a  picture,  especially  in  hu- 
man figures ;  in  those  of  animals  there  is  some  little  attempt 
at  blending  and  softening  the  contiguous  parts.  Red  is 
their  flesh  color ;  but  in  the  representation  of  conquered 
races  they  evidently  used  colors  as  conventional  distinctions. 
Thus,  in  one  picture,  the  people  have  yellow  bodies  and  black 
beards :  in  another  the  men  are  red  and  the  women  yellow." 
Of  their  use  of  painting  for  other  than  merely  decora- 
tive purposes  we  have  examples  in  a  few  tablets  of  wood; 
and  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead  is  illustrated  with  vignettes 
drawn  by  the  pen  with  a  freedom,  firmness,  and  purity,  not 
far  short  of  the  Greek  painted  vases.  One  striking  peculiar- 
ity of  their  pictures,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  total  absence  of  per- 
spective, as  well  as  the  curious  substitutes  for  it  in  the  mode 
of  placing  files  of  soldiers,  or  captives,  or  laborers,  over  one 
another's  heads,  rows  of  trees  around  a  rectangular  tank,  and 
so  forth.  In  some  of  the  pictures  of  entertainments  the 
seated  figures  overlap  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  a  receding  line,  though  the  heads  and  feet  range  in 
horizontal  lines ;  and  pairs  of  horses  or  rows  of  cattle  are  in- 
dicated by  a  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  farther  figure  or 
figures  projecting  beyond  that  of  the  forwarder  with  some- 
times a  different  color  or  shading. 

Section  V. — WBrriNG,  Literature,  and  Science. 

§  27.  As  the  pictorial  art  of  the  Egyptians,  in  its  sym- 
bolical expression  of  ideas,  approached  to  the  significance  of 
writing,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  their  writing  was  founded  on 
a  pictorial  representation  of  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  though 
it  went  far  beyond  a  mere  system  of  picture-writing.  The 
antiquity  of  the  art  in  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  symbol  of 
the  scribe's  implements — the  ink-pot,  reed,  and  palette — on 
the  monuments  of  the  pyramid  period ;  its  universal  employ- 
ment by  the  registration  scenes,  the  method  of  legal  proced- 
ure, the  official  correspondence,  and  the  multitude  of  written 
documents,  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  nature  had  assigned  tQ  Egypt 
the  invention  of  writing  by  the  gift  of  the  papyrus  reed  (cy- 
per  us  papyrus),''''  Unlike  the  paper  named  after  it,  which  is 
a  manufactured  tissue,  the  inner  pellicles  of  the  reed  were 

"**  In  some  cases  the  colors  may  be  thoee  with  which  the  people  used  to  paint  them- 
eelves;  as  HeFodotns  (vii.  69)  de8icri1)es  certain  Ethiopian  tribes  as  having  one-half 
of  their  bodies  painted  with  gypsum,  and  the  other  half  with  vermilion. 

""f  The  Egyptian  name  was  (in  its  Oreek  form)  bpblfis  (Herod,  ii.  93),  whence  the 
Greek  fiifiXiov  (book) ;  so  that  the  very  name  of  oar  Bible  points  to  the  country  where 
Moses,  and  perhaps  Abraham  before  him,  learnt  the  art  of  writing. 
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nsed  in  their  natural  state,  being  spread  out  flat,  and  the 
slips  joined  together  (Pliny  says)  with  Nile  water,'"  but  prob- 
ably also  with  some  gluten.  The  breadth  of  the  pellicle  de- 
termined that  of  the  leaf  of  paper,  which  reaches  about  13 
fingers'  breadth ;  but  it  might  be  made  of  any  length  by  join- 
ing pieces  together ;  and  the  book  so  formed  could  and  still 
can,  from  the  toughness  of  the  thin  substance,  be  rolled  up 
and  unrolled  without  cracks  or  creasing.  Writing  was  per- 
formed with  a  reed  or  goose-quill,  and  a  carbonaceous  ink, 
which  has  remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  lines 
w^ere  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  leaf,  from  right  to 
left,  in  columns  of  convenient  width  (generally  &bout  six  or 
eight  inches),  which  also  succeeded  each  other  from  right  to 
left."  The  writing  engraved  on  the  monuments  is  some- 
times in  horizontal  lines,  either  from  right  to  left  or  vice 
verad ;  but  more  frequently  the  characters  are  arranged  in 
vertical  columns. 

§  28.  The  Greeks  distinguished  three  forms  of  Egyptian 
writing,  which  they  called  the  hieroglyphic  (sacred  carving), 
hieratic  (priestly),  and  demotic  (popular)  or  enchorial  (of  the 
country).  The  first  two  names  are  apt  to  convey  a  wrong 
impression,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  these  characters  had  been 
confined  to  the  sacerdotal  class  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  they  were 
employed  in  public  monuments  and  in  ordinary  documents 
intended  for  universal  reading,  and  on  objects  of  every-day 
use.  The  last  form  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two,  not 
by  its  origin  and  its  more  popular  use,  but  simply  in  respect 
of  time.  The  hieroglyphic  is  an  uncial^  or  fully-formed  char- 
acter, particularly  suited  to  monumental  inscriptions :  the  hi- 
eratic is  a  cursive^  or  more  abbreviated  form  of  the  same 
characters,  adapted  to  the  flowing  movement  of  the  pen  :  the 
demotic  is  a  further  simplification  of  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing, which  was  introduced,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  B.c.,for  civil  documents  in  the  vulsfar  dialect,  which 
had  by  that  time  departed  considerably  from  the  ancient 
language.  The  continued  use  of  the  older  forms  in  the  mon- 
uments and  in  the  books  of  the  priests  gave  the  Greeks  occa- 
sion to  describe  them  by  names  implying  sacredness. 

§  29.  All  three  forms  were  alike  unintelligible  to  the  Greek 
travellers  in  Egypt,  but  they  had  the  priests  for  interpreters. 
This  key  lost,  the  treasures  of  Egyptian  learning — "  a  libra- 
ry of  stones  and  papyri  in  myriads  of  volumes" — appeared 
to  be  sealed  forever,  till,  early  in  the  19th  century,  the  key 

™Pl!n."n.N."x111.11,12. 

^*  The  fact  that  the  B;;yptiaiiB  wrote  (Vom  right  to  left  is  distinctly  stated  by  Herod- 
etna,  and  abnndautly  proved  by  the  pupyri. 
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was  fouxid  by  Dr.  Young,  and  successfully  applied  by  IVl. 
Champolliou-Figeae.***  The  discovery  was  first  made  froni 
the  "  Kosetta  Stone,"  one  of  the  gatherings  of  Napoleon's  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a 
piece  of  black  basalt,  engraved  with  a  trilingual  inscription 
in  honor  of  King  Ptolemy  V»  Epiphanes,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  b.c.  The  same  text  (as  was  first  as- 
sumed, and  then  proved  by  the  result)  is  repeated,  first  in 
hieroglyphics,  secondly  in  enchorial  characters,  lastly  in 
Greek ;  but  the  stone  is  so  mutilated  at  the  corners  and  one 
edge  tliat  the  first  pait  of  the  hieroglyphic  text  and  the  last 
part  of  the  Greek  are  lost,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  several 
lines  of  the  enchorial.  The  first  comparison  made  was  that 
of  certain  names  and  titles,  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
Greek  text,  with  groups  of  characters  similarly  repeated  in 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  enchorial.  Conspicuous 
among  these  was  the  name  of  Ptolemy^  which  Dr.  Young 
next  foiuidin  the  hieroglyphic  text,  guided  by  a  suggestion, 
previously  made,  that  the  ovalrings^  ox  cartoucMi^  constantly 
seen  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  formed  the  inclosure  of  set- 
ting of  royal  names.  Hence  he  determined  the  phonetic  or 
alphabetic  value  of  the  characters  which  he  supposed  to  spell 
Ptolemaios^  or  Ptolemeos^  and  theii  those  of  Berenice!"^  In 
1822,  the  publication  of  the  bilingual  inscription  on  the  obe- 
lisk at  Phila3  enabled  Champollion  (who  was  now  a  convert 
to  Dr.  Young's  phonetic  method)  to  decipher  the  name  of 
Cleopatra.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  many  other  Greek 
and  Roman  names  led  nim  on  to  the  deciphering  of  the  let- 
ters of  common  words. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  nothing  had  been  made  out 
of  the  meanings  of  the  words  whose  letters  were  beginning 
to  be  identified.  This  step  was  taken  by  aid  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  old  Egyptian  language  was  kindred  to  the 
Coptic.  At  length,  Champollion  succeeded  in  constructing 
an  Egyptian  grammar  and  vocabulary,  which  has  been  since 
continually  enlarged  by  the  labors  of  Lepsius  and  Brncrsch, 
Ampere,  Mariette,  De  Rouge  and  Lenormant,  Gliddon,  Birch, 

80  We  believe  that  this  somewhat  flgnrative  phrase  fairly  describes  the  respective 
clnims  of  the  English  and  French  discoverers.  It  is  trne  that  Dr.  Young's  discoveries 
were  only  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica**  in  1819, 
whereas  Champollion's  essay  "  De  VEcritare  hieratique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens  "  ap- 
peared in  1812;  but  this  work  was  based  on  the  fundamental  error,  that  the  hieratic 
characters  arc  entirely  ideographic  and  not  j>Aon«<ic,  signs  of  thinps  and  not  of  sonnda. 
Still  Champollion  had  already  got  hold  of  two  important  truths,  that  sovie  of  the 
characters  are  ideographic,  and  that  the  hieratic  character  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
hieroglyphics. 

»i  From  so  narrow  an  induction  the  result  could  of  course  be  but  imperfect ;  but  it 
is  wonderful  how  nearly  this  first  attempt  gave  the  trne  value  of  the  characters. 
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Osburn,  and  others.  Notwithstanding  the  ultra-skepticism 
of  such  a  critic  as  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  we  may  safe- 
ly say  with  Brugsch  that  "  the  vulqs  of  hieroglyphic  gram- 
mar have  now  become  the  common  property  of  science." 
De  Rouge,  one  of  the  most  successful  decipherers,  affirms 
that  we  can  now  translate  three-quarters  of  the  longest  doc- 
uments, sometimes  more  and.  sometimes  less,  according  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that 
a  text  on  mythological  mysteries,  or  the  metaphors  of  poet- 
ry, will  be  far  more  obscure  than  a  simple  narrative  or  a 
genealogy ;"  and  yet  many  of  the  former  kinds  have  been 
satisfactorily  translated. 

§  30.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  (using  the  word  now 
for  all  three  kinds  of  writing)  are  partly  j^honetic  and  partly 
ideographic:  the  former  representing  alpkabetiQ  letters  or 
syllabic  sounds;  the  latter  standing  for  the  actual  objects 
signified.  The  latter  are  probably  the  oldest,  but  the  for- 
mer are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  the  two  are  inter- 
mixed in  all  Egyptian  texts.  Both  are  pictorial  in  their  ori- 
gin. The  picture  which  makes  a  phonetic  character  is  that 
of  an  object  whose  name  begins  with  the  lUter^  or  forms  the 
syllable^  to  be  represented ;  as  if,  for  example,  we  made  a  lion 

stand  for  the  letter  L,  or  the  pictures  of  a  man  ,^A 

and  a  drake  jf  ^or  the  tAvo  syllables  of  the  word  mafu 

drake^^ 

.  The  ideographic  characters  are  of  two  classes,  ^^/ra<i»6 
and  symbolic.  In  the  lirst,  the  name  of  the  object  is  ex- 
pressed by  its  own  figure,  either  real  or  conventional,  as  jfc 

for  the  word  man,  (S)  for  stm,  /•^  for  moon,  ^^^^  for  ox, 

Jjt  for  road,  tT^  for  house:  all  of  this  class  are  necessa- 
rily nouns.  The  characters  are  sometimes  abbreviated,  as 
when  the  heaxi  of  an  ox  is  put  for  the  whole,®*  or  a  pair  of 
dots  (•^  representing  the  pttpils,  for  the  eyes.     In  the  sec- 

8«  De  Roiig6,  "Notice  de?  Monumenta  Egyptlens  dn  Mus^e  du  Louvre,"  Paris, 
1869:  a  work  invaluable  for  the  amount  of  information  in  a  very  small  compass.  It 
ie  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  oheerve  that  great  use  has  to  be  made  of  the  priuclple, 
tbat  satisfactory  results  are  an  argument  (we  don't  say  more)  for  the  truth  of  the 
method  that  led  to  them.  The  c^rgumentum  in  otreulo  Is  often  the  very  reverse  of  a 
fallacy ;  just  as  every  brick  in  a  circular  tunnel  helps  to  support  every  other. 

^^  We  are  quite  familiar,  at  this  day,  with  similitr  combinations  in  the  riddle  called 
a  rehua,,  and  in  "  punning  or  canting  heraldry." 

«*  As  in  our  letter  A,  \^  passing  into  \^,  T?",  or  /\,  the  initial  of  the  He- 
brew and  Phoenician  Alcph,  an  oar. 
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ond  class,  the  concrete  figure  stands  for  a  noun  or  verb  of  ab- 
stract meaning :  and  the  variations  of  these  symbolic  forms 
show  a  wonderful  fertility.  The  following  are  the  chief 
heads:  (1.)  By  synecdoche  —  a  figurative  abbreviation,  in 
which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  as  two  arms  holding  weap- 
ons for  a  battle.  (2.)  By  metonymy — the  cause  for  the  effect, 
and  vice  versd,  or  the  instrument  for  the  work,  as  the  sun  Q 
for  day,  the  m>oon  ff\  for  month,  a  pair  of  eyes  f  «» «^  or  pur 

pits  iJ  ♦  • )  for  seeing,  and  the  set  of  materials  formerly 

mentioned  vBl/  ^*^^  'meriting,     (3.)  By  metaphor — as  a  bee 

for  a  king,  from  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  hive ; 
the  anterior  members  of  a  lion,  for  priority  or  pre-emhience, 
and  its  head  for  valor  and  vigilance,  as  it  was  believed  to 
sleep  with  open  eyes.  (4.)  By  enigma — where  the  object 
depicted  has  only  some  remote  or  fanciful  connection  with 
the  idea  to  be  expressed.  Thus,  an  ostrich-feather  signifies 
justice ;^^  a  palm-frond  typified  the  year,  from  the  belief  that 
the  tree  bore  twelve  fronds,  one  for  each  month.  Another 
important  symbol  of  this  class  is  the  serpent  urosus,  for  di- 
vinity  and  royalty,  as  which  it  appears  also  in  the  head-dress 
of  gods  and  kings.®" 

§  31.  The  wide  field  oi  Egyptian  Literature  laid  open  by 
these  discoveries  is  as  yet  but  very  partially  explored ;  and 
the  treasures  we  possess  are  but  a  gleaning  of  those  that  are 
lost.  The  Books  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  by  the  classical 
authors ;  and  the  "  sacred  library "  which  Diodorus  men- 
tions at  Thebes,  with  the  inscription  "Dispensary  of  the 
Soul,""  has  been  discovered  in  the  Rameseum  at  Karnak. 
The  jambs  of  the  door-way  leading  from  the  great  hall  to  a 
suite  of  nine  small  rooms  are  sculptured  with  figures  of 
Thoth,  the  great  god  of  letters,  and  his  companion  goddess 
/So/*— the  former  with  the  emblem  of  sight,  the  latter  with 
that  of  Jiearing — and  with  the  titles  of  "  Lady  of  Letters  " 
and  "President  of  the  Hall  of  Books."  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  libraries  were  attached  to  all  the  principal  tem- 
ples, especially  to  those  of  the  three  great  colleges  of  priests. 

The  contents  of  these  Pharaonic  Libraries  anticipated  the 
fate  of  the  treasures  of  Greek  learning  which  the  Ptolemies 
long  after  accumulated  at  Alexandria;  and  the  later  Egyp- 

B«  The  reason  alleged,  that  all  the  feathers  of  the  bird  were  believed  to  be  eqaal, 
seems  hardly  satisfactory. 

»•  We  are  necessarily  content  to  indicate  the  general  principles  of  hieroglyphic  in- 
terpretation. For  ftirther  details,  see  the  works  of  Champ«>111on  and  Ollddon  on  Hi- 
eroglyphics, Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Appendix  to  Book  ii.  of  "  Herod»)tU8,"  chap.  v. ;  and 
Mr.  Poole's  article  Hieroglyphics  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannicu.*' 

®^  "IfxfXni  XaTpt'tov  :  Dlod.  1.  49. 
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tian  books  shared  that  fate.  The  papyri  that  remain  have 
been  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  the  closed  tombs  and 
mummy-cases  of  the  dead.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
their  subjects  are  mainly  religious^  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  this  class  is  the  often  mentioned  Ritual  of  the 
Deady  or  more  properly  the  Book  of  Manifeatation  to  the 
Light^  which  we  may  venture  to  call  the  Egyptian  Bible, 
Like  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  it  is  the  product  of  every  age  of 
the  national  religion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  traditions  which 
ascribed  its  oldest  parts  to  such  kings  as  Ilesepti  of  the  1st 
Dynasty,  and  Menkera  of  the  IVth,  chapters  of  it  are  found 
on  monumenis  earlier  than  the  Hyksos ;  but  its  final  form 
was  settled  by  an  authoritative  revision  under  the  Sa'lte  kings 
of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  It  contains  a  complete  account  of 
the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  Euture  Life;  the  pilgrimages 
of  the  soul  through  the  infernal  hemisphere ;  and  the  hymns, 
prayere,  and  manifold  formularies  and  ceremonies,  belonging 
to  funerals  and  the  worship  of  the  dead.  Incidentally  to  its 
main  subject,  it  supplies  a  code  of  Egyptian  morals,  in  the 
declarations  made  by  the  soul  before  its  judges  of  the  sins  it 
has  abstained  from,  and  the  good  deeds  it  has  done.  It  is 
striking  to  read  among  the  Tatter — "  I  have  given  food  to 
the  hungry ;  I  have  given  the  thirsty  to  drink ;  I  have  fur- 
nished clothing  to  the  naked :"  but  the  parallel  is  not  com- 
plete till  we  remember  that  what  the  judge  will  say,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  on  His  right  hand,  is  said  by  the  self-right- 
eous Egyp'tian  of  himself.  Of  the  same  class,  a  short  treatise 
on  the  Migrations  of  the  Soul  is  sometimes  found  in  tombs 
of  a  late  age ;  and  we  have  also  copies  of  a  picture-book  on 
the  voyages  of  the  Sun  through  the  lower  world,  and  many 
fragments  of  religious  hymns,  which  are  often  highly  poetical. 
The  priests  traced  up  the  origin  of  all  this  religious  litera- 
ture to  the  first  or  celestial  Thoth^  the  Hermes  Trismegisttis 
of  the  Greeks,  who  was  inspired  to  write  his  books  by  the 
supreme  god.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  personification  of  the 
divine  intelligence.  His  earthly  counterpart,  the  Second 
TTioth,  was  the  author  of  all  the  social  institutions  of  the 
land.  It  was  he  that  organized  the  Egyptian  nation ;  es- 
tablished religion,  and  regulated  worship ;  taught  men  all 
the  sciences ;  astronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures,  language,  writing,  and  the  fine  arts ;  in  a  word, 
all  the  elements  of  civilization.  This  knowledge  was  era- 
bodied  in  the  forty-two  sacred  ^^ hermetic  books  "  of  which 
the  priests  were  the  custodians,  and  the  contents  of  which 
they  were  bound  to  master,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ac(;or(ling 
to  their  rank  in  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy.     In  fact,  their  ex< 
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elusive  possession  of  this  knowledge  was  guarded  by  the 
name  of  Thoth,  who  was  the  institutor  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  personified  type  of  the  learned  class,  just  as  Osiris 
typified  the  king. 

We  have  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  historical  literature 
engraved  upon  the  monuments :  of  that  written  in  books, 
though  doubtless  very  extensive,  the  Turin  papyrus  of  tlie 
Kings  is  our  chief  extant  specimen.  The  Turin  Museum 
also  contains  a  fragment  of  a  map  of  the  time  of  Seti  L,  rep- 
resenting the  region  of  the  Nubian  gold  mines.  Of  metrical 
chronicles,  or  epic  poems,  we  have  cited  an  example  from 
the  account  of  the  war  of  Rameses  11.  against  the  Kheta  by 
Pentaour.     Our  own  Museum  is  very  rich  in  works  cora- 

f)osed  by  scribes  in  the  form  of  letters  as  models  of  style, 
ike  the  declamations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians, 
or  the  Makamat  of  the  Arabian  poets.  One  written  during 
the  wars  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  describes,  in  a  series  of  verses 
in  accentuated  prose,  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's  life.  The 
oldest  Momances  in  the  world  are  found  among  these  Egyp- 
tian books ;  but  they  all  have  a  moral  and  religious  bearing. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  one  such — the 
oldest  fairy-tale  in  the  world — composed  for  the  use  of  Men- 
ephthaj.the  son  of  Rameses  II.*'' 

§  32.  We  possess  but  few  fragments  of  the  great  mass  of 
scientific  literature  accumulated  by  the  priests.  Two  trea- 
tises on  medicine  in  the  Berlin  Museum  show  that  the  reme- 
dies used  were  altogether  empirical  and  often  very  absurd. 
With  some  good  points  of  diagnosis,  and  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  they  combine  the  most  fanciful  theories  of 
physiology.  The  exact  position  of  Egyptian  physicians  is 
obscure ;  but  most  probably  they  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal 
order.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  there  were  special  physicians 
for  the  diseases  of  each  member  of  the  human  body. 

The  Greek  historian  reckons  geometry  among  the  sciences 
invented  by  the  Egyptians  from  the  necessity  of  marking 
out  the  boundaries  of  their  lands  afresh  every  year  after  the 
inundation.  A  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a 
dozen  theorems  in  practical  geometry. 

The  Egyptian  knowledge  of  astronomy  has  been  exagger- 
ated. The  priests  were  diligent  observers  and  recorders  of 
phenomena ;^^  and  they  applied  their  observations  to  the 
practical  purpose  of  settling,  the  sacred  calendar  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  which  was  long  after  attained  by 

«8  See  chap.  i1.  §  7. 

»»  Herod,  il.  82.  We  have  nlready  explained  their  Vagut  Year  of  WS  days,  and 
their  SoihU  Year  of  865},  nud  the  Sothic  Period  of  1401  years,  which  reconciled  the 
two. 
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tite  Julian  Reformation.  But  neither  in  thit>,  nor  in  any 
other  branch  of  physical  science,  did  they  geiiei-iitize  fucts 
into  laws,  or  establish  them  by  proof  Of  their  addiction  to 
astrology  we  have  an  example  in  the  British  Museum,  a  cal- 
endar of  the  time  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  specifying  for  each 
day  the  sets  which  were  rendered  lucky  or  unlucky  by  the 
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influence  of  the  stars.  There  is  a  papyrus  containing  some 
observations  on  the  planets:  but  these  are  difficult  to  inter- 
pret, from  our  ignorance  of  the  Egj^ptian  names  for  the  stars. 
The  received  system  of  constellations  was  first  introduced 
into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  famous  Zodiac  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  temple  of  Tentyra  {Dendera)  is  now  well  known 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
10 
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Their  system  of  iiumercds  resembled  the  Roman  in  the  ex- 
pression o^  units  by  strokes^  and  of  tens^  a.nd  powers  of  10,  by 
91620  symbols.  They  placed  the  units  to  the  left,  that  is,  last, 
according  to  their  mode  of  writing;  so  as  to  read  (as  we  do 
in  our  system^  from  the  highest  denomination  to  the  lowest. 
In  the  demotic  and  hieratic  characters,  the  strokes  for  the 
units  are  sometimes  combined,  so  as  to  look  curiously  like 
the  Indian  (or,  as  we  call  them,  Arabic)  numerals."" 

'0  For  farther  information  on  the  science  and  calendar  of  the  Egyptians,  see  Ken. 
rick's  **Ancient  Egypt,'*  vol.  i.  cbnp.  zx. ;  and  Wilkinson's  Appendix  to  Book  ii.  of 
Herodotus,  chaps,  ii.  and  vii.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  those 
details  of  manners  and  customs  which  are  fully  described  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  and 
which  would  require  much  more  space  .than  we  can  afford,  and  a  large  number  of 
pictorial  illustrations.  The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  whole  subject  must 
not  omit  to  frequent  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  British  Museum,  with  Mr. 
Birch's  descriptions  for  his  guide. 


The  Honud  or  Sira-Kimnid. 

BOOK  n. 

ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLON. 

CHAPTER  X. 

— PRiMirrvB   I 


(  1.  The  Valle^r  ot  tbt  Bnpbntes  and  TlgrlL  Point!  of  reaembluice  and  cnntrut 
wlthEgrpl.  HiitnreorrBCGB;  and  iDBUhlUly  of  political  power,  i  i.  MraopoM- 
mialD  thevldeat  eenie.  lu  poeltlna  in  Wesleni  Asia,  t  i.  The  EigihriUrt  aoi 
tbenfrrO.  t  4.  DlvlaloDBorHesopotunU.  Tbe  allnylal  plain  of  Aifiiilonla,  Cbtl- 
daa,  oi  Shinar.  Upper  Hsaopotam  la.  PadaD-Aram.  Aujris.  Phyelcal  charac- 
ter.dlmate.andprodncltunaofHesopotamla.  (  S.  CanalaofBabytonla.  Sea  of 
Nedjer.  Cbaldeaa  MArahei.  Climate.  ferti)ltf,  and  prodacLloDi  oF  Babylonia,  lis 
preMnt  deaolatino,  (  S.  The  CItjand  Tower  ot  Babtt.  Inecrlptlon  nFNebiichad- 
neizar  wblcb  teeme  (n  Identic  It  with  tbe  alie  of  hia  temple  to  Bel-Uerodacb  at 
Borslppa.  Historic  tap  aOer  Its  boiiritpg.  E  T.  The  early  eLbnograpby  of  Meso- 
pntamln.  Miitnre  of  impnlallnns.  The  klnBdoros  of  iVfmTwJ  and  Atthur,  Erl- 
dtnce  ot  a  Semitic  pupDlatlon  and  a  domluaiiC  Ciublta  nee.    {  S.  Natlre  tnidl< 
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tions  and  monnments.  Berosns  and  his  echeme  of  dynasties.  His  First  Dynasty 
mythical.  (  9.  The  earliest  monnments  of  Babylonia.  Evidences  of  civilization. 
Astronomy,  and  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Cuneiform  Writing  (  10.  The 
earliest  cities  of  Babylonia.  The  'northern  fetropolis— Babel,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  and 
Sippara:  and  the  «oufhem— Erech^  Calneh,  Larsa,  and  Hur.  Greater  antiqaity  of 
the  latter.  S  11.  Their  relation  to  the  original  Babel.  Probable  interval  of  a 
Scytho-Aryan  dominion,  the  Second.  Dynasty  of  Manetho.  5  12.  The  Third  (Cfud- 
dcean)  Dynasty  of  Berosns,  probably  represented  by  the  Cnshite  kingdom  of  Nim- 
rod.  Its  capital  at  Hur.  Inscriptions  of  Unikh  and  Ilgi.  §  13.  The  Fourth  Dy- 
nasty of  Berosns,  probably  Coshite  conquerors  from  Snsiana.  Khudur-Mabuk. 
Chedorlaomer—b\B  allies,  indicating  the  different  races  of  Babylonia.  The  "  Pour 
Races."  i  14.  Extension  of  Babylonian  power  over  Assyria.  Ismidayon  and  his 
sons.  Naramsin.  Merodaeh-Namanay  "King  of  Babylon."  Succeeding  kings. 
Canal  of  Khammarubi.  i  15.  Egyptian  conquests  iu  Mesopotamia.  Assyria  in- 
dependent of  the  Babylonian  kingdom.  Its  overthrow.  The  Fifth  or  Arabian 
Dynasty  of  Berosns.  Power  returns  to  the  Semitic  race,  i  16.  The  name  Chal- 
dcean  never  used  on  the  monuments  of  these  early  kings.  Its  earliest  application 
to  Babylonia.    Used  by  Berosns  as  a  yeographical  term. 

§  1.  Following  the  curve  of  the  great  desert  zone,  from 
its  interruption  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  its  second 
break  at  the  Red  Sea,  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Syria,  we  come  to  the  wide  valley  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  and  ending  in  the  great  bay  of  the  l^ersian 
Gulf.  Beyond  this  the  desert  region,  which  in  Africa  is  a 
low  plain,  sometimes  even  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  rises 
into  the  table-land  of  Iran.  The*  division  is  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  Jjuristan^  whose  chains  run  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  great  highland  region  of 
Armenia.  This  central  knot  gives  birth  to  the  two  great 
rivers  which,  with  their  confluents  from  the  eastern  range, 
after  watering  the  undulating  region  of  foot-hills  (the  pied- 
mont of  Western  Asiaj,  flow  down  into  the  plain,  and  redeem 
a  large  portion  of  it  from  the  desert,  before  they  pour  their 
united  stream  into  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  formation  of  this  region  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  but  it  offers  still  more  striking  con- 
trasts, the  effects  of  which  are  marked  in  history.  In  both 
cases,  rich  alluvial  plains,  fertilized  by  great  rivers,  which 
formed  at  the  same  time  a  highway  of  intercourse,  presented 
the  fittest  field  for  early  civilization.  But  while  the  narrow 
chasm  of  Egypt  was  shut  in  by  its  bordering  hills  and  the 
deserts  beyond,  and  peopled  by  a  homogeneous  race,  whose 
fixed  institutions  endured  for  millennium  after  millennium  ; 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  greatly  varied 
in  its  own  surface,  was  overhung  on  the  north  and  east  by 
hills,  whence  hardy  races  were  ever  ready  to  pour  upon  its 
fertile  plains,  which  lay  open  on  the  west  to  the  predatory 
tribes  of  the  Desert ;  besides  the  great  highway  through 
Syria,  which  exposed  its  unconsolidated  tribes  to  the  attacks 
of  the  great  Egyptian  monarchy.     The  foot-hills  which  di- 
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vided  it  from  Upper  Asia  marked  also  roughly  the  division 
between  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  races  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races  on  the  other;  and  from  the 
earliest  times  we  find  a  remarkable  intermixture  of  popula- 
tions, especially  on  the  lower  course  of  the  two  rivers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  political  stability  of  Egypt  was  not 
altogether  uninterrupted,  and  that  considerable  toreign  pop- 
ulations were  always  settled  in  the  Delta.  But  the  mon- 
archy retained  a  permanent  character  under  all  dynastic 
changes ;  and  those  changes  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  waves  of  conquest  which  have  swept  like  alternating 
tides  both  across  and  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  The  region  of  Mesopotamia  was  the  held 
on  which  all  the  races  of  the  ancient  world,  from  Nimrod  to 
the  successors  of  Mohammed,  contended  for  the  empire  of 
Western  Asia.  It  was  subject  in  turn  to  Cushites,  Aryans,- 
and  Semites — ChaldaBans,  Arabs,  and  Egyptians — ^Assyrians, 
and  Chaldseans  again — Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks — Par- 
thians,  and  restored  Persians  —  Mohammedan  Arabs  and 
Turks,  and  Persians  again.  The  old  rivalry  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  was  renewed  in. the  Middle  Ages,  when  Saladin 
marched  from  Cairo  to  the  conquest  of  Western  Asia ;  and, 
in  our  time,  the  renewal  of  Egypt's  empire  on  the  Euphrates 
has  been  prevented  only  by  European  intervention.  The 
great  capitals  have  been  as  transitor;^  as  the  empires  them- 
selves. While  the  stone-built  pyramids  and  tombs,  palaces 
and  temples,  of  Memphis  and  Thebes  are  still  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  Alexandria  remains  the  great  port  of  the 
Levant,  the  brick  towers  and  walls  and  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Susa,  and  even  the  later  capitals  of  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  are  formless  mounds,  the  vague  landmarks 
of  vanished  empires.  But  here  comes  in  another  happy  re- 
semblance to  Egypt ;  for  those  mounds  have  begun  in  our 
time  to  yield  up  their  long-hidden  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  tne  East. 

§  2.  This  whole  region  is  included,  for  convenience,  under 
the  general  name  of  Mesopotamia;^  and  in  the  most  irapor* 
tant  periods  of  its  history  it  formed  the  single  empire,  first 
of  Assyria  and  afterwards  of  Babylon.  But  it  was  not  thus 
united  in  the  earliest  times,  and  its  political  divisions  corre- 
spond to  marked  physical  diversities.  From  the  great  mass 
of  Asia,  its  south-western  portion  is  cut  off,  as  a  sort  of  pe- 

1  This  Greek  word  signlfles  the  wuntnj  between  the  riverst  and  is  used  loosely  for 
the  region  of  the  two  rivers  (Tigris  and  Enphrates).  It  is  tiie  exact  etymological 
eqaivalent  of  the  Semitic  dual,  Naharaina  (or  in),  which  U  found  on  the  Egyptian 
monaments,  and  in  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scripture. 
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ninsula,  first  by  the  Caucasian  isthmus  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  Sea.  From  the  southern  part  of  this  isthmus 
the  Ai-menian  mountains — which  the  valley  of  the  Cyrus 
{KHr)  divides  from  the  chain  of  Caucasus — throw  out,  on 
the  one  side,  the  ranges  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  a  southern  branch  down  the  sea-board  of  Syria, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  above-named  chains  of  Kurdistan  and 
Jjuristan^  reaching  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thus,  between  this 
Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  a  smaller  peninsula  is  cut  off, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  which  is  prolonged 
northward  in  a  wedge-shape  form  between  Syria  on  the  Avest 
and  the  north-eastern  portion  which  forms  the  region  of  Mes- 
opotamia. 

§  3.  The  two  great  rivers  of  this  country  take  their  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia ;  but  they  start  on  very  different 
courses. 

The  Euphrates'  {Frat)  is  at  first  formed  by  two  branch- 
es,' both  of  which  rise  in  the  central  knot  of  the  Armenian 
highlands,  and  flow  westward  through  distinct  valleys,  till 
the  united  stream — already  120  feet  wide,  and  very  deejD — 
turns  the  western  end  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Niphates  (Ne- 
had^  the  Snowy  range),  and  flows  southward,  first  between 
the  chains  of  Taurus  and  Masius  {Karja  Baglar)  in  a  swift 
course,  with  many  rapids,  to  Samosata,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable ;  and  then  past  the  foot-hills  of  Upper  Slesopota- 
niia,  till  (at  36°N.lat.)  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  Great  Syrian 
Desert,  through  which  it  flows  to  the  south-east.  Above 
the  latitude  of  35°  it  receives  the  Chaboras  {Khabur)^  which 
flows  southward  from  Mount  Masius :  at  the  junction  stood 
the  celebrated  city  of  Circesium.  From  this  point  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates  flows  in  a  slow  and 
winding  stream  for  800  miles,  without  receiving  another 
tributary ;  and  much  of  its  water  loses  itself  in  the  desert, 
or  passes  olFinto  the  Tigris.  It  i»  widest  below  its  junction 
with  the  Khabur  (700  or  800  miles  above  its  mouth),  being 
about  400  yards  across:  at  Lemloon^  ^oxxiq  100  miles  below 
Babylon,  its  width  has  diminished  to  120  yards,  and  its  depth 

2  The  word  is  probably  of  Aryan  origin,  the  Greek  prefix  e5  having  the  same  force 
as  the  Sanskrit  9u^  the  Zend  Am,  and  the  Teutonic  g\U^  good;  and  the  second  element 
being  /m,  the  particle  of  abnndance;  the  whole  thus  signifying  "the  good  and 
abounding  river."  The  Hebrew  is  jnst  like  the  modern  name ;  but  it  is  generally  de- 
noted In  the  Bible  by  han-nahar^  i.  e.  ^Hhe  river,"  in  grand  contrast  to  the  short-lived 
torrents  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  also  as  the  boundary  of  the  promised  land— "the 
bordering  flood  of  old  Euphrates  "  (Milton).  In  Gen.  xv.  18,  both  terms  are  used, 
"  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates." 

•  The  northern  branch,  which  rises  near  Mt.  Ararat  and  flows  past  Erzerovmi^  is 
called  Frat  and  also  Kara-Su  (the  Black  River) ;  the  southern,  which  rises  to  the 
north  of  the  great  lake  Vaaif  and  flows  along  the  northern  foot  of  M.  Niphates,  la 
called  Murad'Chai;  but  the  latter  is  the  principal  stream. 
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from  18  feet  to  12.  The  same  canse  that  diminishes  its  vol- 
ume is  continually  changing  its  lower  course. 

The  Tigris  (the  Jlidc^kel  of  lS,deny  rises  on  the  south  side 
of  Mount  Niphates,  its  chief  source  being  a  small  lake,  called 
Goljik,  which  is  separated  by  an  intervening  hill  from  one 
of  the  bends  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  distance  of  only  2  or  3 
miles.  It  skirts  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Niphates,  as  the 
infant  Euphrates  its  northern  foot,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  flowing  to  the  east  through  the  valley  of  JDiarbekr  be- 
tween that  chain  and  Mount  Masius,  till  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  turn  it  in  a  direction  varying  between  S.E.  and  S., 
along  the  foot  of  the  chain  anciently  called  Zagrus.  Its  wa- 
ters, increased  by  many  tributaries  from  these  mountains, 
pour  through  a  deep  gorge  of  the  secondary  chain  near  Jezi- 
reh  down  to  the  upper  undulating  plain  of  Assyria  Proper, 
and  flow  past  the  rums  of  Nineveh  opposite  Mosul,  Emerg- 
ing on  to  the  alluvial  plain  at  Samara^  the  Tigris  flows  S.E., 
and  then  bends  south  towards  the  Euphrates  till  the  rivers 
are  less  than  20  miles  apart  at  Bagdad.  A  little  lower,  the 
two  rivera  are  connected  by  the  Nahr  Malcha^  or  Moyal 
Canal;  and  just  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  stood  the 
Greek  and  Parthian  capitals,  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  riter.  After  a  parallel  course  for  many 
miles,  the  rivers  again  diverge;  and,  about  half  way  to- 
wards their  final  junction,  the  Tigris  pours  a  large  portion 
of  its  waters  due  south  into  the  Euphrates  by  a  branch  called 
the  Shat-el'Sie;  while  the  main  river,  keeping  its  south- 
easterly direction,  joins  the  Euphrates  in  the  same  latitude 
(31°  N.)  as  the  Shat-el-IIie.  The  united  stream  (now  called 
the  Shat-el-Arab)  kept  the  name  of  Tigris,  though  this  was 
the  narrower  and  shorter  of  the  two  rivei*s  ;  having  a  length 
of  1146  miles,  while  that  of  the  Euphrates  was  about  1780 
miles. 

Both  livers  are  subject  to  inundations,  caused  by  the  melt- 

4  The  name  of  this  river,  under  forms  only  apparently  different,  has  been  as  per- 
manent  as  that  of  the  Euphrates.  Perhaps  the  oldest  form  was  DiglOj  the  Diglath  6t 
the  Targuras,  etc.,  and  the  Diglit  of  Pliny  ("H.  N."  vi.  27):  whence  Hiddekel  waa 
formed  by  the  Semitic  prefix  Hi^  signifying  lively  (nsed  of  running  water  in  Qen. 
XX vi.  19).  This  name  occurs  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  side  by  side 
with  the  Assyrian  form  Tiggar  or  Tigra  (in  Qreek  and  Latin  THgria),  which  is  said  to 
have  signified  an  arrow  in  Medo-Persian  (Strab.  xi.  14,  $  8 :  Plin.  2.  c).  It  seems, 
therefore,  probable  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a  root  dik  or  dig^  equivalent 
to  the  Aryan  tig  or  tij;  and  that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independently 
the  two  names,  Dekelj  Dikla^  or  D^la^  and  Tiggar^  Tigra^  or  Tigris.  The  Arab  con- 
querors of  Mesopotamia  revived  the  true  Semitic  title  in  the  modern  native  form  of 
Digleh,  The  name  (if  rightly  explained  by  Strabo  and  Pliny)  would  signify  the  na- 
ture of  its  rapid  course,  so  much  shorter  and  straighter,  and  therefore  swifter,  than 
the  Euphrates ;  as  Byron  speaks  of  "  the  arrowy  Rhone."  But  what  seem.«  the  same 
word  in  the  royal  name  of  Tiglath-pWeBer  is  explained  by  cuneiform  scholars  as  adom 
ration;  and  thus  the  Tigris  might  be  the  sacred  river. 
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ing  of  the  snow  on  the  Armenian  mountains.  The  Tigris, 
having  its  sources  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Niphates, 
begins  to  rise  earlier;  but  nearly  the  whole  inundation  of 
the  Babylonian  plain  is  due  to  the  Euphrates,  whose  im- 
mense alluvial  deposits  are  said  to  advance  the  exit  of  the 
iinited  stream  into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
from  30  to  70  years.  The  mouth,  now  in  30°  North  latitude, 
is  estimated  to  have  been,  in  the  earliest  historic  age,  as  high 
as  31°,  so  that  the  two  rivers  flowed  separately  into  the  Gul£ 
In  ancient  history  the  Euphrates  is  pre-eminent  as  "  the  bor- 
dering flood  "  which  has  generally  divided  the  rival  combat- 
ants for  the  empire  of  Western  Asia.  It  was  also  the  usual 
course  of  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  The  Tigris  was  used  for  little  more  than  local 
navigation,  from  the  force  of  the  stream  and  its  natural  ob- 
structions, to  which  the  Persians  added  dams,  probably  to 
regulate  the  inundation. 

§  4.  The  region  watered  by  these  great  rivers  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  are  physically  very  distinct,  by  a  line 
drawn  diagonally  across  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude,  from 
ITit  on  the  Euphrates  to  Samara  on  the  Tigris,  and  separa- 
ting Upper  Mesopotamia,  or  Assyria  in  the  wider  sense,  from 
Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Babylonia.  The  former  is  an  undu- 
lating country,  of  the  secondary  geological  formation,  slop- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  east  to  the 
Euphrates  and  the  desert  on  the  south-west;  and  suddenly 
falling,  at  the  boundary-line  named,  into  the  great  alluvial 
plain  of  Babylonia. 

The  latter  is  a  vast  flat,  about  100  miles  in  width,  and  ex- 
tending about  400  miles  along  the  rivers;  merging  on  the 
west  and  south  into  the  Arabian  desert,  whose  tertiary  sands 
and  gravel  reach  generally  within  20  or  30  miles  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  sometimes  cross  it ;  while  on  the  east  it  reaches 
beyond  the  Tigris  to  the  foot-hills  of  Elam  (Elyma'is)  or 
Susiana.  This  alluvial  plain  was  again  subdivided  into  Up- 
per Babylonia^  the  country  around  and  above  Babylon,  and 
Lower  Babylonia^  or  (as  the  Greek  geographers  call  it) 
ChaMcea — a  name  which  we  only  use,  for  the  present,  as  a 
purdy  geographical  terra!'  The  name  of  Chaldaea  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  plain,  which  is  also  designated  in 
Scripture  as  "  the  land  of  m/war,""  a  term  which  includes 

6  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  geographers  to  a  part  of  Babylonia, 
near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi.  pp.  739, 
76T :  Plin.  vi.  37 ;  Ptol.  v.  20,  §  3). 

•  Probably  SMnf-a/r^  the.  country  of  tlie  two  rivers^  ftrom  the  Semitic  Shni  (two)  and 
*arf  the  Babylonian  equivalent  of  nahr  (a  river).  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
Ethiopian  Sennaar  has  the  same  meaning.  The  LXX.  render  8hin*ar  by  Sennaar  in 
Gen.  xi.  3,  and  by  Babylonia  in  Isaiah  xL  11,  and  Zech.  v.  11. 
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"Babel,"  in  Upper  Babylonia,  as  well  as  *'  Erech,  Calneh,  and 
Accad,"  in  Lower  Babylonia. 

Upper  Mesopotamia  was  far  more  divereified,  both  in  its 
physical  character  and  its  geographical  subdivisions.  Mes- 
opotamia Proper  (Aram-Nahardim^  Heb. ;  Nahardin^  Egypt. ; 
now  EJrJezireh^  i.  e.  the  Island)^  between  the  two  rivers,  as 
far  south  as  the  beginning  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  divided 
into  an  uppjer  and  lower  part  by  the  Sinjar  HiUs  (Singaras 
Mons.),'  which  reach  from  the  IChabur  to  the  Tigris  below 
Nineveh.  The  Khabur  again  subdivides  the  upper  part  into 
the  hilly  region  about  the  foot  of  Mount  Masius  (the  ancient 
Mygdonia  or  Gauzanitis),  and  the  high  undulating  plain  of 
Padan-Aram^  or  Osroene,  surrounded  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  is  intersected  from  N.  to  S.  by 
the  river  Bellas,  Balissus,  or  Belichus,  which  falls  into  the 
Euphrates  near  Callinicum :  on  its  banks  the  town  of  Char- 
ran  retains  the  name  of  Haran  (the  resting-place  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  abode  of  Nahor  and  his  family),  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians.  Lastly,  As- 
syria Proper  (the  land  of  Asshur  both  in  the  vernacular  and 
in  Scripture)  lay  between  the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  as  far  S.  as  the  river  Gyndes  {Diaid)^  which  di- 
vided it  from  Elam  or  Susiana.  In  its  northern  and  eastern 
parts,  the  fertile  foot-hills,  well  watered  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Tigris,  rise  to  the  rich  pastures  and  wooded  heights 
of  the  mountains  of  Zagrus. 

From  above  Nineveh  downward,  the  country  becomes  a 
plain,  of  the  same  character  as  the  general  surface  of  Meso- 
potamia— a  beautiful  pasture-ground,  enamelled  with  flowers 
during  the  spring  ana  early  summer,  but  afterwards  burned 
up,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  In  ancient  times 
its  fertility  and  verdure  were  better  preserved  by  artificial 
irrigation.  Wood  was  abundant,  as  it  still  is  on  the  higher 
hills ;  for  Trajan  and  Severus  built  fleets  on  the  Euphrates. 
Among  its  mineral  products  were  naphtha,  ammomum,  and  a 
kind  of  anthracite  coal  called  gangitis.  The  chief  animals 
are  the  gazelle,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  lion,  which  has  greatly 
multiplied  in  the  neglected  wastes.  Along  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  desert  seems  always  to  have  en- 
croached on  Mesopotamia  Proper,  and  its  sands  now  occupy 
a  large  district  on  its  left  bank." 

^  This  name  is  derived  flrom  the  town  of  Singant,  a  frontier  fortress  of  the  Roman 
emperors  against  Persia,  and  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  Shinar. 

®  That  is,  either  t?ie  toMe-land  of  Aratn^  or  the  field  of  Aram^  or  upland  field  or  pcw- 
ture-ground  (for  Aram  means  "  high" ). 

'  Hence  Xenopbon  mentions  a  part  of  Arabia  as  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Enphra- 
tes ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  prevaTence  of  an  Arab  popnlation,  as  troublesome  as 
in  old  times,  gives  to  the  country  roand  Babylon  the  name  of  IrcUc-Ardbi. 

10* 
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§  5.  Descending  into  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  we  are  in  a 
part  of  the  "rainless  district;"  and  the  rich  alluvium  de- 
pends for  its  fertility  upon  the  rivers  and  canals.  Babylo- 
nia, like  Egypt,  is  "  the  gift  of  its  rivers ;"  which  have  inun- 
dations, but  not  with  the  periodic  regularity  of  the  Nile. 
Hence  the  waters  require  still  more  careful  distribution;  a 
work  which  engaged  the  best  care  of  the  ancient  kings,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  Arab  Caliphs ;  but  which  has  been 
totally  neglected  under  the  Turks.  The  watei*s  of  the  Eu- 
phrates run  to  waste  in  the  desert,  forming  pestilential 
swamps,  and  the  canals  are  little  cared  for.  In  ancient 
times,  besides  innumerable  cuts  for  irrigation,  there  were 
three  chief  canals  connecting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates :  the 
original  "  royal  river  "  {Ar-McUcha  of  Berosus),  in  the  line 
of  the  modern  Saklawayeh  Canal,  which  falls  into  the  Tigris 
at  Bagdad;  the  later  "royal  river"  (Nahr-Makha  of  the 
Arabs),  which  fell  into  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia ;  and  the  Nahr- 
Kutha^  which  joined  the  Tigris  20  miles  lower.  A  smaller 
canal,  the  Pallacopas  of  Arrian,  supplied  the  artificial  lake 
of  Borsippa,  from  which  the  land  south-west  of  Babylon  was 
irrigated.  But  the  greatest  of  these  works  was  the  canal  from 
the  Euphrates  at  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  passing  along  the 
line  dividing  the  alluvium  from  the  desert ;  and,  while  regu- 
lating the  inundation,  preserving  the  fertility  of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  debatable  land,  on  which  the  desert  now  encroaches 
even  beyond  the  river.  South  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa  lies 
the  great  inland  fresh-water  sea  of  Necfjef^  40  miles  in  length 
and  35  in  width,  and  about  20  miles  from  the  Euphrates. 
Part  of  the  water  of  the  river  flows  through  it  at  the  time 
of  the  inundation ;  but  it  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  this 
cause:  it  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth,  sur- 
rounded by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone,  in  places  40  feet 
hi^h.  Above  and  below  this  lake,  from  Birs-  Nimrud  to 
iSjfa^  and  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake^  to 
Samava,  extend  the  famous  "  Chaldaean  marshes,"  where 
Alexander  was  nearly  lost  ;*"  but  they  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  lake,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  Hindiyeh  canal, 
and  disappearing  when  it  is  closed. 

The  climate  of  this  vast  rainless  plain,  lying  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  and  with  an  atmosphere  moistened  by  the  rivers  and 
marshes,  is  intolerably  hot  in  summer,  but  mild  and  pleasant 
in  winter.  The  ancient  writers  celebrate  its  unsurpassed  fer- 
tility ;  and  it  is  the  only  country  where  wheat  is  known  to 
be  indigenous.  The  native  historian,  Berosus,  notices  this 
production,  and  also  the  spontaneous  growth  of  barley,  ses- 

"  Strabo.  xvi.  1,  5  12 ;  Arrian.  "Anab.*'  vii.  22. 
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ame,  ochrys,  palms,  apples,  and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit. 
Herodotus"  declares  that  grain  commonly  returned  two 
hundredfold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  three  hundred- 
fold. Strabo'*  makes  nearly  the  same  assertion,  and  Pliny** 
says  that  the  wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  was  afterwards  good 
keep  for  beasts.  The  date-palm  was  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  cultivation.  According  to  Strabo,  it  furnished  the 
natives  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar,  honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ; 
with  a  fuel  equal  to  charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrates  its  360  uses. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  was  plant- 
ed with  palms,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus*^  observes  that, 
from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's  army  to  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  there  was  one  continuous  forest  of  verdure. 
At  present  palms  are  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers,  and  even  there  they  do  not  grow  thickly,  except 
about  the  villages,  whose  inhabitants,  neglecting  the  rich 
virgin  soil,  subsist  chiefly  upon  dates. 

The  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  present  state  of 
Babylonia  is  thus  described  by  a  modern  traveller:  "The 
wants  of  a  teeming  population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil, 
not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Kile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving  corn, 
stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gardens, 
affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and  highly 
valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty 
road  to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in  corn 
and  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the 
present  day !  Long  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the 
courses  of  those  main  arteries  which  formerly  diifused  life 
and  vegetation  along  their  banks;  but  their  channels  are 
now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand ;  the 
smaller  oflshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  All  that  remains  of 
that  ancient  civilization  —  that  '  glory  of  kingdoms,'  '  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth' — is  recognizable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  rubbish  which  overspread  the 
surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  luxuriant  fields,  the 
groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid 
waste — the  dense  population  of  the  former  times  has  vanish- 
ed, and  no  man  dwells  there."**  The  soil  is  still  rich,  but  more 
than  half  the  country  is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  system  of  irrigation ;  while  the  remaining  half 
is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  marshes  owing  to  the  same 
neglect.     Thus  the  prophecies,  which  to  an  ignorant  reader 

"  Herod,  i.  193.  "  Strab.  xvl.  1.  §  14  »«  "  Hist.  Nnf."  xviii.  17. 

"  xxiv.  3.    •  "  LoftDB,  "  Chaldaea  and  Sasiana,**  pp.  14, 15. 
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might  seem  contradictory, are  literally  fulfilled:  "A  drought 
is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up :"  "  The  sea  is 
come  up  upon  Babylon,  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof."^'  She  is  made  "  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and 
pools  of  water:"  she  is  "wholly  desolate" — "the  hindermost 
of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert."" 

§  6.  This  alluvial  plain  is  entirely  destitute  of  rocks  and 
minerals,  and  yet  it  was  the  site  of  the  earliest,  and,  among 
these,  the  one  most  famous,  of  the  buildings  of  the  post-dilu- 
vian world.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from 
the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and 
they  dwelt  there.  And  they  said  to  one  another.  Go  to,  let 
us  make  ^icAr,  and  burn  tkem  thoroughly.  And  they  had 
brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they 
said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower^  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  namey  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth:"  and 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  their  speech,  "  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city.""  That  this  city  of  jBabd^'  was 
the  origin  of  the  famous  capital  of  the  same  name,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Babylon^  is  now  generally  agreed. 

Respecting  the  tower,  a  curious  testimony  has  been  dis- 
covered. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  mounds  about  the 
site  of  Babylon  is  that  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name 
of  Birs-NimriXd  (the  Citadel  of  Nimrod).^^  The  ruins  cov- 
ered by  this  mound  are  now  certainly  identified,  by  their  in- 
scriptions, with  the  temple  of  Be^Merodach^  built  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  Boraippa,  about  seven  miles  south-west  of 

"  Jerem.  1. 38 ;  li.  42.  "  Isaiah  xlv.  12, 18, 28. 

1^  ^nesis  xi.  2-4, 8.  The  common  way  of  speaking  only  of  the  tower  of  Babel  in 
apt  to  pnt  ont  of  si^ht  the  cUy  and  the  navM,  which  mark  the  real  object  of  the 
scheme  as  the  first  attempt  to  found  a  great  political  power.  (See  farther,  on  this 
point,  the  "Student's  O.  T.  History,"  chap.  v.  §  6.) 

1*  Genesis  xi.  9.  The  Chaldtean  priests  of  Babylon  preserved  the  tradition  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  but  they  found  an  etymology  for  Ba^l  in  their  own  tongue, 
Bah-il^  i.  e.  the  gate  of  II  (the  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Eronos  or  Saturn). 
Either  etymology  may  have  arisen  ftrom  the  other  by  the  nniversal  tendency  for  each 
race  to  find  a  meaning  for  a  proper  name  in  its  own  language.  But,  in  the  case  be< 
fore  us,  the  Scripture  etymology  is  so  authoritative,  and  so  inseparably  ctmuected 
with  the  events  recorded,  that  it  seems  safer  to  consider  the  Semitie  meaning  the 
original,  and  the  Chaldaic  the  adaptation.  In  this  view  we  have  an  argument  for 
the  original  Semitic  population  of  the  plain  of  Shinar.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  observe  that  Babd  and  Babylon  are  distinctly  local  and  not  ethnic  names. 
Babel  does  not  occur  in  the  ethnic  table  of  Genesis  x. ;  and  the  Babylonians  of  histo^ 
ry  are  simply  the  people  whose  capital  was  Babylon.  The  question  of  their  time 
ethnic  name  will  be  considered  presently. 

*"  The  prefix  Bire,  which  has  no  meaning  in  Arabic,  is  explained  by  the  local  name 
of  Boursa^  which  points  to  the  Semitic  form  seen  in  the  Idumaean  Bozrah  and  the 
Punic  Byraa  (a  citadel).  It  seems  to  retain  the  first  syllable  of  the  ancient  name, 
Borfrippa^  in  the  Babylonian  form  Barsip  or  Barzipa,  which  M.  Oppert  explains  as 
"  Tower  of  Tongues.**  The  Talmudists  declare  that  the  true  site  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  was  at  Borw'ft  the  Greek  Borsippa. 
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Babylon,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Bel  us.  It  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade  (600 
feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built 
seven  other  stages  of  25  feet  each.^*  Among  its  ruins  has 
been  found  an  inscription,  which  M.  Oppert  explains  as  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's own  account  of  the  building,  or  rather  the  re- 
building of  this  "  Temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth '' 
(the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets).  The  inscription  is  well  worth 
quoting  entire,  both  for  its  historic  value,  and  as  a  specimen 
^f  the  style  of  similar  documents : 

"Nabuchodowosor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples,  who  attest  the 
immatable  affection  of  Merodach,  the  mighty  ruler-exalting  Nebo  ;**  the 
saviour ;  the  wise  man,  who  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  of  the  highest  god ; 
the  lieutenant  without  reproach,  the  repairer  of  the  Pyramid  and  the  Tower, 
eldest  son*  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon :  We  say  : 

**  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  created  me :  he  has  imposed  on  me  to 
reconstruct  his  building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  legions  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands  with  the  sceptre  of  justice. 

*'*'  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  seat  of  Me- 
]X)dach,  the  chief  of  the  gods  :  the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his  rest, 
I  have  adorned  it  in  the  form  of  a  cupola  with  shining  gold.'* 

"  The  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded  and  built,**  I  have  com- 
pleted its  magnificence  with  silver,  gold,  other  metals,  stone,  enamelled  bricks, 
fir,  and  pine. 

''  The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment  o/Babjflon,  I  built  and  finished  it :  I  have  highly  exalted  its  head  with 
bricks  covered  with  copper." 

''  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  House  of  the  Seven  Lights 
of  the  Eartii,  th6  moat  ancient  monument  of  Borsippa :  A  farmer  king  built  it 
{they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  head.    Since  a  remote 

TIME    PEOPLE    HAD   ABANDONED    IT,  WITHOUT    ORDER    EXPRESSING    THEIR 

WORDS.  Since  that  time  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder  had  dispersed  its 
sun-dried  clay ;  the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split ;  and  the  earth  of  the 
interior  had  been  scattered  in  heaps. ^  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  excited  my 
mind  to  repair  this  building.  /  did  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away 
the  foundationr-stone.  In  a  fortunate  month,  an  auspicious  day,*^  I  under- 
took to  build  porticoes  around  the  crude  brick  masses  and  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks.  I  put  the  inscription  of  my  name  in  the  Kitir  of  the  porticoes.  I 
set  my  hand  to  finish  it^  and  to  exalt  its  head.     As  it  had  been  in  former 

91  The  general  form  of  the  Chaldsean  temple  towers  Is  described  below  (see  chap, 
xvi.). 

33  The  king's  name  contains  that  of  Nebo,  hiq  patron  deity. 

S8  This  is  the  chapel,  or  shrine,  on  the  top  stage  of  the  "  tower,"  which  is  next  de- 
scribed. 

3^  This  seems  a  proof  that  Nebnchadnezzar  rebuilt  it  ft'om  the  old  foundation. 

3«  This  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  a  mode  of  Babylonian  buildiug,  by  Philostratas 
(Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  25). 

3«  Here  is  the  clearest  allnsion  to  the  mode  of  building :  successive  stages  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  round  an  earthen  mound  as  core,  and  faced  with  highly  burnt  bricks: 
nor  could  any  words  describe  more  vividly  the  exact  state  which  the  ruins  agaiA 
present  after  another  2000  years. 

*^  An  allusion  to  the  Chaldsean  astrology. 
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times, ^^  so  I  fonnded,  I  made  it ;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalta 
ed  its  summit. 

**  Nebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Merodach,  be  propitious  to  my 
works,  to  maintain  my  authority.  Grant  me  a  life  until  tlie  remotest  time, 
a  sevenfold  progeny,  the  stability  of  my  throne,  the  victoiy  of  my  sword,  the 
pacification  of  foes,^  the  triumph  over  the  lands !  In  the  columns  of  thy 
eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  bless  the  course 
of  my  days,  inscribe  the  fecundity  of  my  race. 

'*  Imitate,  O  Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  father  who  begot 
thee :  bless  my  buildings,  strengthen  my  authority.  May  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king  repairer,  remain  before  thy  face." 

If  this  inscription  is  properly  translated,  and  if  the  tradi- 
tion preserved  by  the  Chaldsean  priests  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
age  was  true,  the  inference  seems  irresistible,  that  the  Tal- 
mudists  were  right  in  placing  the  Tower  of  Babel  at  Borsip- 
pa,  and,  moreover,  that  the  ruins  of  Birs-Nimirdd  are  on  its 
original  foundation.  The  distance  of  Borsippa  from  Baby- 
lon is  no  valid  objection ;  for  Borsippa  was  a  detached  sub- 
urb of  Babylon,*"  the  sacred  seat  of  the  priests;  and  a  subur- 
ban citadel  also,  where  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon, 
held  out  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus.  If  the  objec- 
tion has  any  force,  it  would  incline  us  to  claim  Boraippa  as 
the  original  site  of  the  city  of  Babel ;  which,  like  so  many 
other  great  cities,  may  have  been  transferred  to  a  neighbor- 
ing site."  At  all  events,  there  is  a  great  historic  gap  be- 
tween the  city  of  the  Babel-builders  and  the  capital  of  Baby- 
lon :  "  They  left  off  to  build  the  cUy,''^^ 

§  7.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  narrative  to  prove 
the  common  assumption,  that  the  Babel-builders  were  of  the 
Hamite  or  Cushite  race ;  and  to  connect  the  building  of  Babel 
(in  Genesis  xi.)  with  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  (in  Genesis  x.) 
is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  tending  to  confound  events  which 
were  probably  separated  by  a  wide  interval.  The  former 
narrative  rather  seems  to  describe  a  migration  of  mankind 
from  their  primeval  seats  before  the  distinctions  of  race  were 
clearly  established  :'*  and  this  is  one  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  great  mixture  of  races  in  that  region  from  the  earliest 
times."  That  the  prevalent  race  was  originally  Semitic,  has 
been  argued  from  the  remarkable  passage  which  gives  us  the 

3^  That  is,  in  design,  for  he  has  said  that  it  was  not  finished. 

**  It  seems  that  the  Babylonian  conqaeror  had  the  Romau  idea  of  pacification, 

'**  Mr.  Layard  has  observed  that  the  name  of  Borsippa  occurs  in  every  mention  of 
Babylon  on  the  inscriptions,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  latest  ("Asiatic  Jour- 
nal," vol.  xli.  part  il.  pp.  436,  43T.) 

3»  A  reason  for  the  change  may  have  been  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were  not 
snlted  for  a  city  till  prepared  by  engineering  works.  We  are  not  arguing  that  the 
change  was  actually  made,  but  only  suggesting  it  as  an  answer  to  the  objection  of 
distance.  '^  Genesis  xi.  8.  s*  Compare  Genesis  xi.  1, 6,  and  9. 

•*  Berosus  records  the  fact,  which  is  proved  by  modern  researches :  "  There  were 
at  first  at  Babylon  a  great  number  of  men  of  different  races,  who  colonized  Chaldtea.** 
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first  account  of  the  establishment  of  a  Jcingdom  on  the  face 
of  the  earth :  "And  Cush  begat  Nimrod  :  he  firet  was  a 
inigkty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before 
Jehovah.  .  .  .  And  the  beginning  (or  capital)  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel  and  Mrech^  and  Accad^  and  Caineh^  in  the  land 
of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh^  and  the  city  Hehoboth^  and  Calah^  and  Mesen^  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah :  the  same  is  a  great  city."" 

Here  we  have  the  mention  of  two  states,  each  forming  a 
tetrapolia;  and  enough  is  known  of  the  other  cities  named 
(besides  Babel  and  Nineveh)  to  place  the  one  in  Lower 
Babylonia,  the  other  in  Assyria  Proper.  The  founder  of  the 
one  was  a  Cushite  king ;  and  the  other  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  name  of  Aashur  as  Semitic,  The  latter  was  hi  some 
w^ay  the  offshoot  of  the  former :  but  how  ?  One  theory  is 
that  Asshur  went  forth  out  of  that  land  (Shinar),  driven  ou^ 
by  Nimrod,  who  certainly  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
queror :  in  other  words,  that  the  original  Semitic  population 
of  Shinar  was  overpowered  and,  in  part  at  least,  driven 
northward  by  a  Cushite  conquest.  Another  view — based 
upon  the  translation  in  the  margin  of  our  version, "  Out  of 
that  land  he  went  out  into  Assyria" — makes  Nimrod  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  as  well  as  the  Babylonian  state. 
Thei-e  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that,  in  a  very  early  period 
of  history,  Nineveh  and  the  neighboring  cities  were  subject 
to  a  kingdom  which  had  its  seat  in  Babylonia ;  and  this  ac- 
cords with  the  tradition  which  makes  Belus  king  of  Nineveh 
before  Ninus.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  population 
of  Assyria  was  ever  other  than  Semitic  ;  and  the  prevalence 
of  Semitic  dialects  throughout  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia 
shows  what  was  its  prevalent  population.  If  the  Cushite 
race,  the  presence  ot  which  is  attested  not  only  by  what  is 
said  of  Nimrod,  but  also  by  the  Turanian  element  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  was  really  in- 
trusive in  that  country,  its  entrance  may  be  not  improbably 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  another  great  branch 

*s  Genesis  z.  8-12.  The  paseage  is  almost  certainly  an  interpolation  in  the  genea- 
logical table  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  Besides  the  nse  of  the  name  Jehovah  (which,  by- 
the-by,  is  here  only  an  intensive,  as  in  Jonah  lit.  8),  the  passage  stands  alone  in  the 
genealogy  in  its  distinctly  perwmal  character ;  It  has  no  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows;  and  the  proverbial  expression  qnoted  in  it  seems  to  mark  its 
fragmentary  character.  This  later  date  would  account  for  the  precedence  given  to 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  in  each  tetrapolis,  even  if  they  were  not  the  original  capitals. 
That  the  terms  " mighty  one"  and  "very  mighty  hunter"  refer, as  Jewish  tradition 
held  (Joseph.  "Ant"  i.4,  5  2),  to  a  conqueror,  if  not  an  oppressor,  seems  the  only 
adequate  sense,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Nimrod's  kingdom.  The  oniy 
other  mention  of  Nimrod  is  in  Micah  v.  6,  where  "  the  land  of  Nimrod  "  peems  to  he 
Babylonia,  but  may  possibly  be  Assyria.  (See  the  artNuuioD  in  the  "Diet,  of  the 
Bible.") 
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of  the  Kamite  family  in  Egypt ;  and  civilization  may  have 
had  a  kindred  origin,  both  in  source  and  time,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates." 

§  8.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  we  look  for  native 
traditional  records,  and  still  more  for  contemporary  monu- 
ments, of  the  first  establishment  of  an  organized  political  so- 
ciety. Of  the  traditions,  which  in  both  countries  were  pre- 
served by  a  learned  sacerdotal  class,  we  find  in  Babylonia 
also  a  recorder  such  as  the  Egyptian  Manetho.  This  was 
Berosus,  a  priest  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  Aii- 
tiochus  EL  (b.c.  261-246),  who  compiled,  from  the  archives 
in  the  temple  of  the  god,  a  "  History  of  Babylon  "  or  "  Chal- 
dsea."  Of  this  work,  as  of  Manetho's,  we  possess  only  some 
fragments,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus,  Poly- 
histor,  etc.,  by  Eusebius  and  the  other  chroniclers,  and  by  the 
Christian  fathers.  Their  value,  must  be  tried  by  the  same 
standards  which  have  been  applied  to  Manetho — confirma- 
tion by  contemporary  records  or  monuments,  and  agreement 
with  other  historic  testimony  of  proved  authenticity.*''  Be- 
rosus furnishes  no  such  list  of  kings  as  Manetho ;  but  he 
gives  us  a  compendious  statement  of  the  dynasties  that  had 
reigned  in  Babylonia.  Like  Manetho,  he  begins  with  a 
mythical  period,  but  one  far  surpassing  the  Egyptian  in  the 
extravagance  of  its  chronology,  which  is  manifestly  adapted 
to  a  conventional  system  of  arithmetic.  From  the  destruc- 
tion of  Chaos  by  Bel,  the  god  of  light  and  air,  to  the  Del- 
ugt»,  from  which  Xisuthrus  was  saved  in  an  ark,  he  reckons 
432,000  years."  The  only  tradition  of  this  period  worth 
mentioning  is  that  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  civilization 
to  Oannes,"  a  being  with  the  upper  part  of  a  man  and  the 

s<  That  the  ruling  race  of  Babylonia,  in  the  earliest  historic  times,  was  Cnshite, 
and  connected  with  the  Hamlte  populations  of  B^ypt  and  Sonthem  Arabia,  is  argned 
(1.)  From  the  Biblical  genealogy:  <2.)  From  the  resemblance  between  the  cuneiform 
and  hieroglyphic  (or,  more  exactly,  the  hieratic)  systems  of  writing :  (3.)  From  the 
language  of  some  of  the  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  of  which  the  grammar  seems  "Tu- 
ranian," but  the  vocabulary  Hamite  or  "Sub-Semitic:**  (4.)  From  the  traditions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (and  also  some  Greek  traditioni?),  which  point  to  a  connection 
of  Babylonia  with  Ethiopia  and  Southern  Arabia.  (See  Sir  H. Rawlinson*s  "Essay 
VI.  to  Herod."  Book  i.  in  p.  442.) 

*''  Among  the  classical  writers,  besides  Herodotus,  whose  early  accounts,  both  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  are  manifestly  fabulous,  the  only  authority  of  any  great 
weight  is  Ctesias,  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  who  was  physician  to  Artaxerzes  II.  Mnemon, 
and  was  with  him  during  his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus  the  Younger  (B.a  401), 
and  wrote  a  history  of  Persia  in  28  books.  His  statements  are  generally  at  variance 
both  with  Herodotus  and  Berosus.  The  tendency  of  cuneiform  discovery,  thus  far, 
has  been  to  confirm  Berosus  rather  than  Ctesias.  The  traditions  followed  by  the 
Greek  writers  represent  the  continuous  existence,  ft-om  the  earliest  times,  of  an  As- 
syrian empire,  to  which  Babylonia  was  subject  till  its  comparatively  late  revolt.  The 
error  of  this  will  be  Been  as  we  proceed. 

38  That  is,  120  mrn  of  3600  years  each,  in  the  Babylonian  system  of  computation  (see 
below,  chap.  xvil.). 

*<>  As  to  the  deity  represented  by  the  name  Oannes,  see  chap.  xvii. 
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tail  of  a  fish,  who  came  np  from  the  Indian  Sea,  and  to  six 
other  similar  fish-men — a  tradition  which,  if  worth  any  thing, 
indicates  the  belief  of  the  priests  of  Babylon  that  their  civ- 
ilization began  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

From  the  Deluge  of  Xisuthrus  to  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus  and  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Berosus 
reckons  Eight  Dynasties^  which,  though  the  numbers  of  yeai*8 
assigned  to  them  are  imperfect,  were  evidently  intended  to 
fill  up  the.  cycle  of  10  sars^  or  36,000  years.  The  EH^rst  Dy- 
9Kzsty  is  obviously  mythical,  consisting  of  86  demigods,  whom 
he  calls  ChcddceanSy  and  who  reigned  at  Babylon  for  34,080 
years ;  a  number  doubtless  assigned  so  as  to  complete,  with 
the  length  of  the  period  which  Berosus  regarded  as  histor- 
ical, the  above  total  of  36,000  years.  Thus  the  so-called  his- 
torical period  would  consist  of  1920  years;  and  reckoning 
backward  from  the  fall  of  Babylon,  it  would  be^in  in  aa 
2458.  Using  this  computation  to  supply  some  ot  the  miss- 
ing figures,  Dr.  Gutschmidt  has  framed  the  following  scheme 
of  the  Dynasties  of  Berosus:" 
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§  9.  The  first  five  of  these  dynasties  represent  a  period  re- 
specting which  our  information  is  veiy  scanty  and  doubtful, 
in  spite  of  the  light  recently  acquired  from  the  inscriptions 
exhumed  fi-om  the  mounds  that  cover  the  ruined  cities  of 
Babylonia.  Those  ruin^are  believed  to  be  the  monuments 
of  that  passion  for  great  buildings  which  characterized  the 
race  of  Ham ;  and  which,  while  raising  the  everlasting  stones 
of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt,  found  materials  for  edifices  of  a 
similar  type  even  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  ChaldsBa."     "  They 

*'^  The  years  of  the  7th  and  8th  dynasties  are  fl'om  the  Canon  of  Bnsebins,  etc  The 
268  years  of  the  3d  dynasty  are  obtained  from  the  total.  See  Notes  and  Illnstra- 
tions— (A).  Early  Babylonian  Chronology. 

^1  The  similarity  of  type,  of  which  we  have  to  speak  below,  is  an  argnnient  for  the 
co<?nate  origin  of  the  racea  that  built  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  the  Chaldsan  temf 
pie-towers. 
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had  hrick  for  stonCy  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar y  The  ar- 
gillaceous plain  supplied  the  matenal  for  bricks,  which  the 
tierce  sun  hardened  sufficiently  for  the  construction  of  the 
massive  stages  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  palaces,  while, 
for  the  protection  of  the  outer  surfaces,  they  "  burnt  them 
thoroughly.""  It  is  disputed  whether  the  "  slime  "  means 
the  tenacious  mud,  or  the  bitumen  which  is  one  of  the  moot 
characteristic  mineral  products  of  Chaldsea ;  but  the  existing 
ruins  show  that  both  were  used  for  cement. 

The  objects  found  in  the  ruins  prove  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  working  metals  for  ornament  as  well  as  use,  and  of 
pottery,  which  is  used  not  only  for  drinking- vessels,  orna- 
mental vases,  and  lamps,  but  also  for  coffins;  and  there  are 
articles  of  foreign  importation,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  com- 
merce by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of  their  textile  fabrics, 
the  only  remains  are  some  fragments  of  linen  adhering  to  the 
skeletons  in  the  tombs,  and  the  tasselled  cushions  on  which 
their  heads  are  laid ;  but  the  delicately  striped  and  fringed 
dresses  shown  on  the  most  ancient  signet-cylinders  remind 
us  of  the  "  goodly  Babylonish  garments "  which  were  im- 
ported into  Canaan  before  its  conquest  by  the  Israelites.** 
The  whole  structure  of  the  towers,  and  their  emplacement 
towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  they  had  from  the  first  that 
connection  with  astronomy  which  is  distinctly  affirmed,  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  inscription,  of  the  later  towers  raised  on 
the  same  model.  This  implies  the  beginning  of  that  astro- 
nomical science  for  which  the  Chaldaean  priests  of  Babylonia 
w^ere  always  famous,  favored  by  their  cloudless  sky  and  un- 
broken horizon,  and  moved  to  its  cultivation  by  their  relig- 
ious system — the  so-called  "  Sabsean  "  worship  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  Last  but  not  least  among  these  proofs  of  civil- 
ization, the  characters  impressed  upon  the  bricks,  and  upon 
the  tablets  and  signet-cylinders  found  in  the  ruins,  attest  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing.  And  these  contemporary 
inscnptions,  though  comparatively  few,  furnish  monumental 
testimony  concerning  this  early  age,  which  is  in  some  cases 
confirmed  by  the  records  of  later  kings,  representing,  of 
course,  only  the  traditions  of  their  time. 

§  10.  The  names  of  the  earliest  cities  of  Babylonia  are  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptural  notice  of  Nimrod.  Of  the  cities 
forming  the  southern  tetrapolis  (besides  Babel),  Erech  and 
Calneh  seem  to  be  the  Huruk  and  Jaipur  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  which  are  identified  almost  certainly  with  the 
mins  at  Warka  and  Niffer:  Accad  seems  rather  to  be  the 

«>  Genesis  zi.  3.  «3  Joshaa  viL  21. 
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name  of  a  region  than  a  city,  and  is  sometimes  used  like  the 
general  name  of  the  kingdom.**  The  testimony  found  in  the 
ruins  seems,  however,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  tetrap- 
oleis,  corresponding  to  the  twofold  division  of  the  Babylo- 
nian plain  already  mentioned — the  upper^  consisting  of  Ba- 
bel, Borsippa,  Cutha  (now  Ibrahim^  N.E.  of  Babylon),  and 
Sippara  (the  Sepfiarvaim^^  of  Scripture,  now  Sura^  on  the 
Euphrates,  20  miles  above  Babylon) ;  the  lower  comprising 
(besides  Erech  and  Calneh)  Larsa  or  Larancba  (the  Mllasar 
of  Scripture,**  and  now  Senkereh)^  and  Hur  (now  called  J/i«- 
g?ieir^  i.  e.  the  mother  of  bitumen^  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
bituminous  cement  found  in  its  ruins).  Each  of  the  cities 
was  under  the  special  tutelage  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
the  Sun  was  worshipped  at  Larsa,  the  Moon  at  Hur ;  Bel 
{BUurNipru)  and  his  consort  Beltis  (or  Mylitta)  at  Calneh*' 
and  Erech ;  Bel-Merodach  and  his  consort  Anuni  at  Baby- 
lon ;  the  Sun  at  Si{)para ;  Nerval  at  Cutha ;  and  so  foith. 
The  superior  antiquity  of  the  cities  of  the  southern  tetrapo- 
lis  (excepting  of  course  the  original  Babel)  has  been  inferred 
from  the  more  ancient  type  of  their  ruined  temple-towers, 
and  from  the  character  of  their  inscriptions. 

§  11.  This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  somewhat  startling 
contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  conceiving  the 
building  of  Babel.  But  this  appearance  of  discrepancy  rests 
solely  on  the  improbable  assumption  of  continuity  in  the  po- 
litical existence  of  the  original  Babel.  When  we  are  ex- 
Eressly  told,  not  only  that  "they  left  off  to  build  the  city," 
ut  also  that  they  were  "  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,"** — what  state  could  survive  such  a  catas- 
trophe ?  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  secondary 
agency  was  employed  in  this  "  scattenng  abroad ;"  and  the 
conquering  race,  who  would  be  the  appropriate  instruments 
of  such  a  work,  may  very  possibly  be  represented  by  the 
Second  or  Median  bynaMy  of  Berosus.  The  tradition  pre- 
served by  that  historian,  that  Zoroaster  reigned  as  a  con- 
queror at  Babylon,  seems  to  indicate  an  early  stage  of  the 
great  conflict  between  the  elemental  worship,  which  in  the 
historic  age  characterized  the  Median  Magians,  and  the  Sa- 

^^  (See  below,  $  21.)  We  read  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  b.o.  720  aeg.,  of  the  re- 
moval of  Accadian  colonies  from  Babylonia  to  Armenia. 

^A  The  dtioZ  form  denotes  its  position  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

^'  In  Gen.  ziv.  1,  it  is  the  capital  of  Arloch,  one  of  the  allies  of  Chedorlaomer. 

*^  The  name  of  this  city  is  said  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god  Ann."  Its  name  of 
Nopher  in  the  Talmnd  agrees  with  the  modem  Xifer,  which  Arab  tradition  makes 
the  site  of  the  original  Babylon,  and  also  the  place  whence  Nimrod  endeavored  to 
monnt  on  eagle's  wings  to  heaven.  The  LXX.  (Isa.  x.  9)  make  Cnlneh  the  seat  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.    See  ftirther  on  the  Babylonian  Religion,  in  chap.  xvii. 

«8  Gen.  zi.  S.  9. 
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bseism  which  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Babylonia; 
and  the  zeal  always  shown  by  the  former  against  the  latter 
may  have  been  one  agent  in  the  overthrow  of  the  original 
Babel.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  name  of  "  Median  "  that 
these  conquerors  were  of  the  Aryan  race,  to  which  the  latter 
Medes  undoubtedly  belonged;  for  at  a  very  early  period, 
Scythian  hordes  overran  the  table-land  of  Asia;  and  the 
very  name  of  Media  seems  to  be  a  Turanian  word,  signify- 
ing the  courUry,  Besides,  elemental  worship  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Turanians.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  an  Aryan  element  in  the  early  population 
of  Babylonia;  and  the  most  recent  philological  inquiries 
tend  to  an  approximation  between  the  Turanian  and  Aryan 
dialects.  In  the  absence  of  clearer  tests  and  better  informa- 
tion, the  safest  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  country  was 
conquered  by  a  mixed  Scytho-Aryan  race,  who  were  called 
"  Medians "  in  the  old  traditions  of  Babylonia,  simply  be- 
cause they  came  from  Iran.  Obscure  as  is  the  part  played 
by  this  race  in  the  revolutions  of  Babylonia,  it  has  left  there 
the  most  durable  monument  of  its  power,  at  least  if  some  of 
the  best  authorities  are  right  in  oelieving  that  cuneiform 
writing  originated  with  the  Turanians. 

§  12.  The  recovery  of  dominion  in  the  country  by  a  native 
race,  and  the  final  prevalence  of  Sabseism  over  the  Magian 
elemental  worship,  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  Third 
-Dywcw^y  of  Berosus;"  to  which  (and  the  succeeding  dynasty) 
alone  can  we  refer  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Baby- 
lonian cities.  The  names  of  those  cities  connect  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  monarchy  of  the  Cushite  Nimrod,  whose 
own  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  title  of  BilvrNlpru^ 
the  god  of  the  chase,  and  in  that  of  the  city  of  Nipru  (Cal- 
neh,'«ow  Niffer^  S.E.  of  Babylon),  which  was  the  special  seat 
of  the  worship  of  that  deity.*" 

The  seat  of  this  Cushite  monarchy — the  first  which  its 
monuments  enable  us  to  regard  as  properly  historical — is 
placed  by  those  monuments  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the  south- 
ern tetrapolis  of  Babylonia.     In  that  quarter,  also,  the  oldest 

*•  Respecting  its  chronological  coincideoce  with  the  traditional  beginning  of  the 
Aesyro-Babylonian  kingdom,  see  Notes  and  Illastrations  (A). 

••  This  city  seems  to  be  the  BtX/9n  of  Ptolemy.  The  etymological  connection  of 
Nimrod  and  Nipru^  by  the  usnal  interchange  of  the  labials  m  and  p  before  r,  is  obvi- 
ous. Sir  H.  Hawlinson  finds  the  root-meaning  in  the  Syriac  napar  (to  pursye) ;  and 
a  two-fold  light  is  thrown  on  Nimrod's  own  character,  as  a  "hnnter**  and  as. the 
hero-eponymus  of  the  Babylonians,  by  inscriptions  of  more  than  one  Assyrian  king, 
who  are  described  as  "  hunting  (or  pursuing)  the  people  of  Bilu-Mpru  "  (Hawlinson, 
"  Essay  X.  to  Herod.  Book  L"  p.  697).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Nimrod  need  not  be 
absolutely  taken  as  &  person  in  Oen.  x.,  where  &  power  may  be  described  by  the  name 
of  the  national  divine  hero.  An  Arab  tradition  identifies  Nimrod  with  the  constel- 
lation of  the  "giant"  {El  Ojanza)  which  we  call,  after  the  Greeks,  Orion, 
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traditions  make  civilization  enter  from  the  sea.  According- 
ly the  city,  which  the  oldest  extant  inscriptions  seem  to 
mark  as  the  capital,  was  Hur  (now  Mugheir)^  the  farthest 
to  the  south  of  all  the  cities  of  Chaldsea.  Its  site  (a  little 
below  31°  N.  latitude)  was  no  doubt  originally  on  the  shore 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  its  ships  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  Ethiopia,  It  was,  in  later  times,  the 
greater  southei*n  seat,  as  Borsippa  was  the  northern,  of  the 
sacred  learning  of  the  Chald«ans.** 

The  bricks  of  the  basement  story"  of  the  chief  temple- 
towers  in  the  southern  tetrapolis  are  stamped  with  the  name 
of  Urukh,  or  Urkham,"  who  is  described  as  "  King  of  Hur 
and  Kingi-Accad ;""  and  his  seq^lrcylinder  is  engraved  with 
figures  showing  considerable  art."  His  temples  are  dedi- 
cated to  Belus  and  Beltis,  and  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  His 
son  Ilgi  is  recorded  as  the  finisher  of  some  of  his  father's 
buildings  at  Hur,  particularly  the  temple  of  the  moon-god- 
dess (Sin).  These  inscriptions,  in  a  rough,  bold  character, 
on  the  buildings,  whose  rude  workmanship  and  sun-dried 
bricks,  with  the  absence  of  lime-mortar,  show  them  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  remind  us  of  the  quarry-marks 
of  Khufu  and  Nu-Khufu  on  their  far  more  perfect  pyramid. 
The  contrast  not  only  marks  the  vast  superiority  of  the  ear- 
liest architecture  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Chaldaea,  but  it  reminds 
us  of  the  want,  in  the  latter  case,  of  those  treasures  of  infor- 
mation which  are  preserved  in  the  pictures  of  the  Memphian 
tombs. 

§  13.  The  next  names  on  the  monuments,  in  point  of  an- 
tiquity, are  those  of  Kudur-mahttk  (or  Kudur-^mapulci)  and 
his  father  SintishU-Khak^  in  which  the  highest  authorities 
recognize  an  Elymaean  character."     Kudur-mabuk  is  desig- 

*i  Though  Hot  appears,  In  extant  inscriptions,  as  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Moon  (iSin  or  Hurki)^  there  is  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  worship  of  Anu^  the  su- 
preme god  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  traditions  mentioned  above 
woald  seem  rather  to  point  to  Calneh  (Niprti)  as  the  capital ;  bnt,  in  all  probability, 
the  fonr  cities  were  originally  independent,  and  dominated  over  one  another  in  tnrn. 
The  opinion  that  Hur  was  the  Ur-Chasdim^  or  Ur  of  tfie  ChaldeeSy  of  Scripture,  whence 
the  family  of  Terah  and  Abraham  migrated  (which  can  not  be  f^lly  discussed  here),  is 
noticed  incidentally  below  (5  17,  note). 

**  The  upper  stories  are  stamped  with  other  names,  some  well  known  and  of  a  late 
period— a  proof  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  names  below. 

**  His  name  (which  is  interpreted  "  light  of  the  sun ")  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  tradition  which  turns  up,  curiously  enough,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ovid, 
who,  in  the  fable  of  Clytia  and  Lencothea,  mentions  Orchannua  as  the  seventh  in  snc- 
cessipn  from  Belus  ("Metam.**  iv.  212, 213).  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
the  classical  Beltu  is  only  the  mythical  impersonation  of  Bdj  and  the  hero-eponymus 
of  Babylon. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  territorial  designation  of  the  Hamites  of  Chaldiea. 

»»  It  is  now  unfortunately  lost ;  but  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  who  had  it,  has  left  an  engrav- 
ing of  it  in  his  "Travels,"  which  is  copied  in  Rawlinson's  **Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  i. 
p.  lis  (first  edition). 

•«  This  element  is  seen  in  the  prefix  Kudur  and  in  the  termination  Khakt  which 
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nated  by  the  title  of  "Ravager  of  the  West "  {Apda  Mdrtu). 
Now  Berosus  marks  a  distinction  between  the  Third  Dy- 
nasty of  11  kings  and  the  Fourth  of  49;  and  the  earliest 
biblical  record  of  a  conquering  king  (at  least  after  Nimrod) 
is  that  of  Chedorlaomer^  king  of  Elam^''  who — with  his  three 
associate  kings,  Ainraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  Aiioch,  king  of 
Ellasar,  and  Tidal,  king  of  nations — made  an  expedition 
against  the  cities  of  Canaan  on  the  Dead  Sea,  over  which  he 
had  already  ruled  for  twelve  years,  and  defeated  them  and 
the  neighboring  Amalekites  and  Amorites,  but  was  over- 
taken and  defeated  on  his  march  home  by  Abraham  and  his 
Amorite  allies,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus."  The 
Scripture  narrative  clearly  ^hows  that,  as  early  as  the  19th 
century  b.c.,  a  king,  who*  was  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  several  states  (large  or  small),  with  its  seat  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Euphrates,  made  conquests  to  the  west  of  that 
river,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  but  was  finally  re- 
pulsed. JElam^  the  kingdom  of  Chedorlaomer,  has  but  one 
meaning,  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris,  to  the  east  of  the 
Babylonian  plain,  which  was  peopled  in  the  earliest  times 
by  a  Cushite  race.  Shinar^  the  kingdom  of  Amraphel,  is 
Babylonia  itself,  especially  in  the  narrower  sense ;  and  the 
people  of  Amraphel  may  have  been  the  original  Semitic  pop- 
ulation, whose  chief  seat  was  Babylon.  The  name  of  Arioch^ 
king  of  Ellasar,  seems  to  point  to  the  Aryan  element,  of 
whose  presence  in  Babylonia  we  have  other  evidence.  The 
"  nations  "  which  owned  Tidal  for  their  king  were  most  prob- 
ably the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  whom  tradition  represents 
as  spreading  over  all  Western  Asia  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
whose  influence  has  been  traced  in  the  Turanian  element  of 
the  old  Babylonian  language.  Such  a  combination  of  the 
four  great  races — Hamitic,  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Turanian — is 
confirmed  by  the  name  of  Kiprathrarbat  (four  tongues  or  na- 
tions), given  to  the  people  of  Babylonia  in  the  cuneiform  in- 

npi>ear8  again  on  the  bricks  of  Snsa  in  the  name  Tirkhak^  the  identity  of  which  with 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopian  IHrhakah  confirms  the  Cushite  nationality. 
Ak  is  said  by  Josephas  to  mean  king  in  the  sacred  language  of  Egypt,  and  the  same 
element  survives  in  the  Turkish  Khakan.  Several  other  names  on  the  Chaldaean 
monuments,  of  forms  clearly  Turanian,  are  also  found  on  those  of  Susiana.  Besides 
these  points  of  agreement,  the  characters  of  the  Susianion  inscriptions  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  hieratic  writing  of  Babylonia.  On  the  state  of  Susiana  at  this  pe- 
riod, see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "  Essay  VL"  etc.,  p.  448. 

•7  'ptiis  name,  given  in  the  Septuagint  version  in  the  form  ChodoUogomoTy  is  ex 
plained  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  as  Kudur-Lagimier^  i.  e.  the  servant  of  Lagamery  a  'deity 
of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Sir  Henry  at  first  identified  Chedorlaomer  with  Khudur-mapii- 
la;  but  he  now  regards  the  farmer  as  the  original  Susiauinn  conqueror  who  estab- 
lished his  dominion  over  Babylonia,  and  the  latter  as  a  descendant,  of  far  inferior 
consequence.  The  date  of  the  4rh  dynasty  of  Berosus  agrees  admirably  with  the  re- 
ceived date  of  Abraham.  (See  Prof.  Rawliuson's  "Five  Great  Monarchies,"  vol.  i* 
p.  206.)  68  Genesis  xiv.  1-16. 
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Bcriptions.  The  mixture  lasted  (with  the  usual  change  of 
the  merging  of  the  Hamitic  element  in  the  Semitic)  under 
all  the  succeeding  empires,  so  that  the  Medo-Persian  kings 
found  it  necessary  to  publish  their  edicts  in  three  distinct 
languages ;  their  own,  which  was  Aryan ;  the  Assyrian, 
w  hich  was  Semitic ;  and  the  Scythian  or  Turanian/'  From 
all  this  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that,  about  the  time  of 
Abraham,  a  new  line  of  conquerora — but  still,  like  the  for- 
mer dynasty,  of  Cushite  race — passed  the  Tigris  from  £lam 
into  Babylonia,  and  pushed  on  across  the  Euphrates  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  where,  however,  their  conquests  were, 
but  temporary." 

§  1 4.  The  extension  of  the  Babylonian  dominion  over  As- 
syria had  probably  been  effected  under  the  previous  dynas- 
ty ;**  but  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  that  dominion  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  b.c.,  under  Isttii  Da^on  (i.  e. 
Dag  on  hears  him)^  whose  son,  Shanias-iva  (or  Shamas-Vtfljy 
is  named,  in  a  celebrated  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  as 
the  builder  of  the  temple  of  Anu  at  KilehrSherghat^  on  the 
Upper  Tigris,  70 1  years  before  the  temple  was  restored  by 
the  Assyrian  king."  Shamaa-iva  appears  to  have  been  a 
viceroy  of  Assyna,"  while  another  son  of  Ismi-Dagon  (read 
doubtfully  IbHranvrduma)  is  styled  "  governor  of  Hur."  The 
latter  built  the  public  cemetenes,  which  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  the  most  remarkable  for  their  construction,  of 
the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  Nipru  (Calneh,  now  Nlffer)^  the  city 
of  Bd-Nipru^^  and  apparently  the  capital  of  the  northern 
tetrapolis  of  Babylonia,  is  mentioned  m  the  title:^  of  Ismi- 
Dagon.  But  the  first  king  of  whom  records  have  been  found 
at  Babylon  itself  is  Naram-sin^  whose  name  is  inscribed  on 
an  alabaster  vase,**  and  who  is  named  in  an  inscnption  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  as  the  builder  of  the 

**  At  the  present  day,  the  Tnrkiah  govemmeDt  of  the  coniitry  issnes  proclamationfl 
in  its  own  TaraDian  langaage,  in  the  Semitic  Arabic,  and  in  the  Aryan  Persian. 

•0  Those  who  identify  "Ur  of  the  Chasdim"  with  the  Hnr  of  Babylonia  regard  the 
migration  of  Tenth's  family  as  part  of  a  great  movement  of  Semitic  colonization,  of 
which  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians  was  another  wave.  Nay,  as  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son  observes,  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer,  at  the  head  of  foar  tribes,  over  2000 
miles  of  country,  looks  itself  like  a  movement  of  colonization.  Mr.  Poole  snggests  a 
connection  between  this  great  westward  displacement  of  Semites  and  the  invasion 
of  Bgypt  by  the  Hyksos. 

*>  Especially  according  to  the  marginal  reading  of  Genesis  x.  11 :  see  above,  $  7. 

"3  See  Notes  and  Illastrations  (A). 

*3  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  observes  that  Assyria  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
weak  and  insignificant,  administered  ordinarily  by  Babylonian  satraps,  whose  office 
was  one  of  no  great  rank  or  dignity.  The  titles  of  three  or  fonr  of  them,  on  a  tablet 
discovered  at  Kileh-Sfierghat^  belong  to  the  most  humble  class  of  dignities.  The 
name  of  Assyria  never  once  occurs  on  the  old  Babylonian  monuments. 

•*  See  above,  p.  230,  note  50. 

*s  Some  authorities  hold  this  inscription  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Baby* 
Ionia. 
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great  temple  at  Sippara  (Sepharvaim,  now  Mosaib),  anothei* 
city  of  the  northern  tetrapolis,  which  Berosns  makes  the 
place  where  Xisuthrus  (on  the  eve  of  the  Deluge)  hid  the 
tables  containing  the  sacred  law."    These  memorials  tend 
to  show  that  the  seat  of  power  had  been  transferred  to  the 
northern  tetrapolis  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  B.a 
The  earliest  use  of  the  title  of"  King  of  Babylon"  is  by  Me- 
rodach-namana  (but  the  reading  is  doubtful),  on  the  bricks 
of  a  pavement  at  the  great  JBowarieh  mound  at  Warka  (the 
ancient  Erech),  which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  temple  built 
.by  Urukh  to  Beltis.     From  the  titles  of  Sin-shada  on  the 
upper  bricks  of  the  same  temple,  it  appears  that  Erech  was 
the  capital  of  Lower  Babylonia  about  b.c.  1700.     Among 
several  other  kings,  whose  names  are  compounds  of  Sin  (the 
Moon),  Turain  is  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  a  remarka- 
ble city  of  unknown  name,  the  ruins  of  which  aj'e  now  called 
AburSharein,    Pur^napuriyas  repaired  Urukh's  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  8enkereh  (Larsa) ;  and  his  son,  Durri-galazu  (or 
Kown-galzii)^  built  a  fortress  on  the  Assyrian  frontier  (Hxsr' 
Durrigalazu)^  which  is  mentioned  long  after  on  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Sargon,  and  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  great 
ruins  of  the  TeJrNimrud^  at  Akkerkufy''  N.W.  of  Bagdad : 
while  his  very  name  is  still  preserved  by  the  ruined  city  of 
Zergul,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Shat-el-Hie  with  tho  Eu« 
phrates.    The  close  of  this  important  dynasty  seems  to  be 
marked  by  Khxmirnaruhi  and  his  son  Shamsi-luna^  many  of 
whose  clay  tablets  have  been  found  at  TelrSifr  and  Baby- 
lon."   The  former  was  conspicuous  for  the  greatness  of  his 
works.     Besides  repairing  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkerehy 
and  building  a  palace  at  JETalwadha,**  near  Bagdad,  it  has 
been  recently  discovered  that  Khammarubi  was  the  con- 
structor of  the  Old  Royal  Canal^  or  Canal  of  Kkammarubiy 
as  he  calls  it  in  an  inscription,  which  records  how  he  carried 
the  waters  to  the  desert  plains  and  dry  ditches,  and  gath- 
ered the  people  oi  Sumir  and  Accad  {ihQ  two  chief  races  in 
Babylonia)  into  cities.     A  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  has 
the  names  of  twenty-two  kings  after  Khammarubi ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  royal  names  discovered  is  nearly  60,  a  near 
correspondence  with  the  60  kings  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Dynasties  of  Berosus. 

**  Another  reading  ascribes  this  to  Sagaraktiyas,  the  father  of  Naram-sin. 

^^  The  mins  themselves  are  of  the  Parthian  period. 

«8  There  is  also  in  the  British  Mnsenm  a  BUyw  tablet,  said  to  have  been  bronght 
from  Babylon,  engraved  with  the  name  and  titles  of  EhammarnbL 

**  This,  the  traditional  city  of  Hermes,  is  interesting  both  as  the  source  from  which 
some  writers  have  traced  the  name  of  ChaloUBanf  and  as  the  spot  where  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  believed  to  have  been  buried  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the 
Jews.    (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  "  Essay  VI."  etc.,  p.  440,  note.) 
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§  15.  The  end  of  the  latter  dynasty,  a  little  before  b.c. 
1500,  accoi*ding  to  the  chronological  scheme  given  above, 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  most  probable  epoch  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  the  Egyptian  kinga  of  the 
XVlIIth  dynasty.  We  have  seen  that  those  conquests  ex- 
tended into  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  that  both  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  paid  tribute  to  the  Pharaohs.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  Upper  country,  at  least,  was  held  by  a 
number  of  tribes,  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Jio- 
tennoUy  each  ruled  by  the  king  of  its  chief  city,  who  again 
and  again  made  submission  to  Egypt.  All  this  indicates 
that  Assyna  had  become  independent  of  the  southern  king- 
dom, but  was  not  yet  organized  into  a  kingdom  of  her  own, 
and  that  the  southern  kingdom  itself  had  correspondingly 
declined.  Now  it  is  just  during  this  period  of  Esfyptian  su- 
premacy in  Western  Asia,  from  the  conquests  of 'fhothmes  I. 
to  the  last  victories  of  Rameses  III,  that  Berosus  represents 
nine  "Arabian  "  kings  as  ruling  at  Babylon  for  245  years.^* 
This  indicates  the  overthrow  of  the  old  "  Chaldaean''  mon- 
archy by  a  new  Semitic  conquest  or  revolution ;  but  whether 
the  new  rulers  were  the  kings  of  an  organized  state ;  or 
tribes  that  poured  over  the  land  as  the  sands  of  the  desert 
encroach  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates;  or  the 
Semitic  population  of  Babylonia  itself,  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  their  masters;  and  whether  the  change  was  connected 
with  the  Egyptian  conquests  as  cause  or  as  effect — all  these 
are  questions  awaiting  solution. 

The  theory,  that  these  "Arabians"  represent  the  growing 
power  of  the  Hittites,  anticipates  the  epoch  of  that  power, 
and  seems  contradicted  by  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
never  place  the  Kheta^  but  always  the  Rotennon^  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. A  more  plausible  opinion  connects  them  with  a  great 
wave  of  Semitic  pressure  towards  the  East,  set  in  motion 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt.  A  curious 
tradition  is  preserved  in  a  book  on  "  Nabathsean  Agricul- 
ture," written  at  Babylon  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  translated  into  Arabic  in  the  10th  century,  that 
a  dynasty  of  Canaanite  kings  succeeded,  after  long  conflicts, 
in  supplanting  the  Chaldaean  dynasty  in  Babylonia.  The 
chronographer,  George  Syncellus,  gives  the  names  of  six 
kings  of  the  Arab  dynasty;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
forms  are  distinctly  Babylonian.  One  of  them,  iVtirZ>iV«,  may 
be  identified  with  Nabou^  which  is  stamped  on  the  bricks 

"f^  The  number  of  kings  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  number  of  years,  nnless  they 
indicate  tbe  supremacy  of  tribes. 
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both  of  Erech  and  of  Babylon."  The  end  of  this  Arab  dy- 
nasty appears  to  be  connected  with  that  great  uprising  of 
Mesopotamia  which  led  to  the  campaigns  of  Rameses  III. 
It  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  king- 
dom at  Nineveh,  besides  which  that  of  Babylon  continued 
for  about  six  centuries  and  a  half^  sometimes  in  subjection, 
and  oftener  at  war,  till  she  recovered  the  supremacy  under 
the  new  Chaldsean  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar. 

§  16.  Throughout  this  summary  of  the  earliest  history  of 
Babylonia,  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  use  of  the  words  Chaldoea  and  Chaldcean^  except  in  the 
strictly  geographical  sense  attached  to  them  by  the  classical 
writers.  Recent  writers,"  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Bero- 
sus,  speak  of  the  early  Babylonian  kingdom  as  the  Choi- 
dcean  Monarchy^  just  as  if  the  name  were  indisputably  a  na- 
tive one.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  word  is  neither  used  in 
ajiy  original  history  nor  in  any  contemporary  inscription. 
In  Scripture,  the  land  is  Shinar,  and  neither  Nimrod  nor 
Chedorlaomer  is  called  a  Chaldomn  (either  in  that  form  oi* 
in  the  Hebrew  form  of  Chasdim),  As  to  the  inscriptions, 
let  us  hear  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  cuneiform  lit- 
erature : 

"  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that,  throughout  the 
series  of  legends  "  (i.  e,  inscriptions^  not  fables)  "  which  re- 
main to  us  of  the  kings  oiHur  and  Accad^  the  name  of  Chal- 
D^A  never  once  occurs  in  a  single  sentence.  It  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  assert,  on  the  strength  of  this  negative  evidence, 

^*  Two  others  of  these  names  are  Merodaeh  and  Belj  the  tutelary  deities  of  Babylon 
and  Borsippa ;  and  the  position  of  the  whole  six,  in  immediate  succession  to  the 
seven  primitive  Chaldaeans,  seems  to  break  their  connection  with  the  Arabian  dy-* 
nasty  of  Berosus. 

""^  Especially  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  the  First  Book  of  his  "  Five  Great  Mon- 
archies of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World."  The  phrase  in  the  text  is  not  meant  to  im- 
ply that  Berosus  is  the  only  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word.  But  the  other  argu- 
ments can  not  be  considered  as  more  than  confirmatory ;  and  the  chief  of  them — 
the  mention  in  Scripture  of  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "—is  to  a  great  extent  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii:  rather  amusingly  so  when  (for  Instance)  it  is  said  that  "  Caadim  has  been  de- 
rived from  Chesedt  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gten.  xxii.  22) ;  but,  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  of 
th£  Casdim  'before  Abraham  quitted  tY,  the  name  of  Casdim  can  not  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  his  nephew."  ("  Diet,  of  Bible,"  s.  v.)  Not  to  stand  upon  the  previous 
question,  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  rendering  of  "  Ur  Chaadim  "  by  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees^  we  must  remember  that  it  is  merely  a  translation,  and  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  names  rests,  therefore,  on  the  authority  of  the  LXX. ;  so  that  the  question 
is — "What  did  they  understand  by  the  ChaMeest"  Unless  both  Ur  and  ChaMcea 
could  be  shown  to  have  a  single  and  definite  sense  (the  contrary  of  which  is  the  fact), 
and  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  people  of  Babylonia  were  Chaadim,  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  Chaadim  might  be  an  argument  as  much  against,  as  for,  the  Ur  on 
the  Euphrates.  M.  Oppert  maintains  that  Ur-Chaadim  is  simply  the  Babylonian  for 
"  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers  "  =  Mesopotamia.  In  the  three  passages  of  8S.,  where 
alone  it  occurs,  it  may  quite  as  well  denote  a  country  as  a  city  {Qen.  xi.  28 ;  xv.  7 ; 
Nehem.  ix.  7).  The  Ur-Chaadim  of  these  passages  is  represented  by  "  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees^'  in  Acts  vii.  4;  and  in  Gen.  xv.  7,  it  is  contrasted  with  the  land  given  l)y 
God  to  Abraham ;  and  it  is  never  called  expressly  a  city. 
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that  the  Chaldaeans  had  no  existence  in  the  country  during 
the  age  in  question;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  dominant  race  at  the  time,  and  that 
Berosus,  therefore,  in  naming  the  dynasty  Chaldcean,  must 
have  used  that  term  in  a  geographical^  rather  than  in  an  eth- 
nological^ sense.  The  name  of  Kaldai  (or  KoMi)  for  the 
ruling  tribes  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  is  first  met  with  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  which  date  from  the  early  part  of 
the  9th  century  b.c."" 

This  mention  of  the  name,  however,  is  valuable  as  show- 
ing that  it  was  a  distinctive  appellation  of  Lower  Mesopota- 
mia long  before  its  well-known  use  under  the  later  Babylo- 
nian empire ;  and  the  continuity  of  the  religious  system,  then 
known  as  ChaMoean^  with  that  represented  by  the  earliest 
temple-towers  is  an  argument  for  the  continuity  of  the  name 
in  this  connection.  Who  the  Chaldseans  were,  and  whence 
they  derived  their  origin,  will  be  best  considered  when  their 
name  appears  unmistakably  in  history.^* 

»>  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  "  Appendix  to  Herod.'*  Book  I.  Bssay  VI.,  in  Prot  Rawlin.- 
Bon's  "  Herodotus/'  vol.  L  p.  449.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B). 

7^  The  Hebrew  ChMdim,  which  the  LXX.  and  following  translators  render  Chaidcea 
and  ChaldceanSy  never  occurs  before  the  time  of  the  later  Babylonian  empire— when 
it  is  constantly  applied  to  the  king  and  people,  as  well  as  to  tiie  learned  class  (as  in 
Daniel)— except  in  one  passage,  where  the  "  bands  of  Chaadim  ^  join  the  "  SttixBans  " 
in  harrying  the  property  of  Job  (Job  1. 15-17).  This  passage  is  a  good  proof  that  the 
name  denotes  a  tribe^  and  not  merely  a  class ;  but  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  is 
not  certain  enough  to  give  an  argument  for  the  locality  of  this  tribe.  The  question 
is  very  much  that  of  Ur  over  again. 
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(A.)    EARLY  BABYLONIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tho  date  of 
B.a  2468  (given  at  p.  238)  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  ascertained  chronological  epoch ;  but 
it  is  desirable  to  show  the  results  which 
would  be  obtained  by  accepting  the  sys- 
tem of  Berosus,  which  acceptance  can  only 
be  made  when  they  are  confirmed,  as  in 
the  7th  and  8th  (and  to  some  extent  in  the 
6th)  dynasties,  by  positive  historical  infor- 
mation. Beyond  that  limit  the  degree  of 
their  probability  depends  on  the  value  we 
may  assign  to  the  astronomical  compntar 
tinns  which  we  know  to  have  been  kept  by 
the  Chaldsean  priests  much  more  perfect- 
ly than  by  the  Egyptians.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  in  both  cases,  the  al- 
leged observations  are  simply  computa- 
tions backward  according  to  an  artificial 
system.  The  statement  ^at  Callisthenes, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  to  Babylon, 


was  able  to  send  thence  to  Aristotle  a  se- 
ries of  astronomical  observations  taken  by 
the  Chaldseans  for  an  unbroken  period  of 
190S  years,  rests  on  a  false  reading :  the 
true  reading,  31,000  years,  proves  the  arti- 
ficial nature  of  the  chronology.* 

Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  gives  other  com- 
putations of  the  traditional  date  of  the 
Chaldsean  kingdouLt 

Yean. 

Greek  Bra  of  Phoronens^ 

(see   Clinton    "F.  H.,"J-B.a  1768 

vol.  i.  p.  189) ) 

Observations   at  Babylon) 

before  that  time  (accord- >  480 

ing  to  Berosus) j 

B.O.   2233t 

I     I  ■'  n 

•  SimpUcios,  "Ad  Arictot.  de  Ccelo,"  U.  p.  183.  See 
Oppert,  **  HIstoIre  de  Chaldie  et  d'Aaayrie,"  p.  7. 

t  For  the  deteils  see  Sir  H.  RawUnMn,  "  Eawy  Yl 
to  Herod.  L."  p.  434. 

%  See  Plin.  «  H.  N."  tU.  66. 
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Tean. 

Age  of  Semiramis,  or  date) 
of  siege  of  Troy  (accord-  >■  b.o.   1229 
ing  to  Hellanicos) I 

Babylon  bailt  before  that)  -t/wvo 

time / 

B.O.   2231* 

Era  of  Ariptaron  at  Athens,  .b.0.     826 

Daration  of  the  Assyrian)  -^^q 

monarchy. /  

2286 
Deduct  reign  of  Belaa  65 

B.0.   2231 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  numbers 
lead  np  to  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Dij- 
nasty  of  Berosns,  the  first  of  the  two  which 
he  calls  "  Chaldtean,"  t.  e.  native  dynasties 
of  Babylonia,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  "  Me- 
dian" dynasty.  The  probable  reasons  for 
considering  the  overthrow  of  the  last- 
named  dynasty,  or  rather  domination,  as 
the  proper  beginning  of  the  earliest  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  are  given  in  the  text  (p. 
230).       " 

Another  remarkable  sequence  of  num- 
berst  leads  up  to  the  accession  of  one  of 
the  kings  named  on  the  very  early  in- 
scriptions, by  putting  together  the  data 
furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  certain 
Assyrian  kings;  the  summary  being  as 
follows : 

Yean. 

Date   of  Bavian   Inscrip-1 
tion  (10th  year  of  Sena->-B.o.     692 
cherib) ) 

Defeat  of  Tiglath-pileser  T. \  418 

by  Merodach-adan-akhi.  j  years  before. 

Interval  between  the  de-1  -« 

feat  and  the  building  of  V         ^^„  " 
the  temple  (say) j  1^^^- 

Demolition    of    the    tem-)  60 

pie .-.  t  years  before. 

Period  during  which  thef  641 

temple  had  stood j  years. 

Allow  for  two  generations)  aq 

(Shamas-Vul  and  Ismi->         ««o™ 
Dagon) )  y®*^^ 

Date  of  l3mi-Dagon*8  ac-)  „  ^    ^q-- 
cession ]  ^'^  ^^^ 

The  monuments  mention  several  kings 
who  were  almost  certainly  before  Ismi- 
Dagon. 

(B.)  ON  THE  CHALDiEANS  AND  THE  AKKAD. 

The  following  quotation  from  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinsont  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  opin- 
ions now  generally  entertained  by  cunei- 
form scholars  (with  some  not  very  impor- 
tant modifications)  on  this  important  but 
difficult  question:   "It  is  only  recently 

•  Steph.  By*.  «.  r.  BajSvXiSw. 
t  See  Sir  H.  Rawllnaon, «  EsMy  YI."p.  488. 
tNote  to  Herod,  i.  181,  in  Rawliiuon's  "Herodo- 
toa,"  vol.  i.  p.  319. 


that  the  darkness  which  has  so  long  en- 
veloped  the  history  of  the  Chaldseans  has 
been  cleared  up,  but  we  are  now  able  to 
present  a  tolerably  clear  account  of  them. 
The  Chaldaeans,  then,  appear  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  great  Hamite  race  ot  Ah- 
had,  which  inhabited  Babylonia  from  the 
earliest  times.  With  this  race  originated 
the  art  of  writing,  the  building  of  cities, 
the  institution  of  a  religious  system,  and 
the  cultivation  of  all  science,  and  of  as* 
tronomy  in  particular.  The  language  of 
these  Akkad  presents  affinities  with  the 
African  dialects  on  the  one  side,  and  with 
the  Turanian,  or  those  of  High  Asia,  on 
the  other.  It  stands  somewhat  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  Egyptian  to  the  Se- 
mitic languages,  belonging,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  the  great  parent-stock  from  which 
the  trnnk-stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues 
also  sprung,  before  there  was  a  ramifica- 
tion of  Semitic  dialects,  and  before  Semit- 
ism  even  had  become  subject  to  its  pe- 
culiar organization  and  de velopmen ts.  In 
this  primitive  Akkadian  tongne  (which  I 
have  been  accustomed  generally  to  de- 
nominate Scythic,  ftom  its  near  connec- 
tion with  the  Scythic  dialect  of  Persia) 
were  preserved  all  the  scientific  treatises 
known  to  the  Babylonians,  long  after  the 
Semitic  element  had  become  predominant 
in  the  land — it  was,  in  fact,  the  language 
of  science  in  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

"When  Semitic  tribes  established  an 
empire  in  Assyria  in  the  13th  century  n.a, 
they  adopted  the  alphabet  of  the  Akkad, 
and  with  certain  modifications  applied  it 
to  their  own  language;  but  during  the 
seven  centuries  which  followed  of  Semitic 
dominion  at  Nineveh*  and  Babylon,  this 
Assyrian  language  was  merely  used  for 
historical  records  and  official  documents. 
The  mythological,  astronomical,  and  oth- 
er scientific  tablets  found  at  Nineveh  are 
exclusively  in  the  Akkadian  language, 
and  are  thus  shown  to  belong  to  a  priest- 
class,  exactly  answering  to  the  Chaldseans 
of  profane  history  and  of  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

"  We  thus  see  how  it  is  that  the  Chal- 
dseans (taken  generally  for  the  Akkad)  are 
spoken  of  in  the  prophetical  books  of 
Scripture  as  composing  the  armies  of  the 
Semitic  kings  of  Babylon,  and  as  the  gen- 
eral inhabitants  of  the  conntry,  while  in 
other  authorities  they  are  distinguished 
as  philosophers,  astronomers,  and  raa£;i- 
cians— as,  in  fact,  the  special  depositaries 
of  science. 

"It  is  farther  very  interesting  to  find 
that  parties  of  these  Chaldsean  Akkad  were 
transplanted  by  the  Assyrian  kings  from 
the  plains  of  Babylon  to  the  Armenian 
mountains  in  the  8th  and  7th  centuries 
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B.O.,  and  that  this  translation  took  place 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Sargun  the  geographical  name  of  Akkad 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  mountains, 
instead  of  the  vernacnlar  title  of  Nararat 
or  Ararat— an  excellent  illustration  being 
thus  afforded  of  the  notices  of  Chaldseans 
in  this  quarter  by  so  many  of  the  Greek 
historians  and  geographers.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  both  the  Georgian  and  Armenian 
languages  at  the  present  day  retain  many 
traces  of  the  old  Chaldsean  speech  that 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  country  2600 
years  ago." 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  Aldcad 
and  their  literature  by  the  following  re- 
marks of  a  more  recent  writer  (in  the 
"  British  and  Foreign  Review,"  Na  102, 
January,  1870,  voL  IL  p. 306} :  "The  valley 


miri  or  KaaH  were  a  foreign  tribe,  called 
by  the  Babylonians  Liaan-Kaibiy  or  *  the 
dog-tongued,**  probably  in  allusion  to 
their  strange  language.  They  were  most 
probably  a  branch  of  the  tribes  called  Co9- 
MBit  Cttsniij  and  Cis9iif  by  classical  writ- 
er8.t  These  tribes  lived  to  the  east  of 
Babylonia;  and  their  dominion  in  that 
country  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  x.  8-12.  As  the  Sumiri  appear 
to  have  been  foreigners,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  other  tribe,  the  Akkadiy 
represents  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia ;  and  we  find  that  in  early  in- 
scriptions the  country  is  called  Kitufi- Ak- 
kad and  McU-Akkad^  *  the  country  of  Ak- 
kad.* 

''The  language  of  the  Akkadit  who  origi- 
nally used  the  cuneiform  signs,  was  differ- 


Flgnm  from  the  Signet  Cylinder  of  King  Unilt. 


of  the  Euphrates  was  the  seat  of  a  very 
early  civilization,  and  the  birthplace  of 
many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to 
the  classical  nations  of  antiquity.  Baby- 
lonia was  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by 
a  race  of  people  entirely  different  firom 
the  Semitic  population  known  in  historic 
times.  This  people  had  an  abundant  lit- 
erature ;  and  they  were  the  inventors  of 
a  system  of  writing  which  was  at  first 
hieroglyphic,  but  gradually  changed  into 
what  is  called  the  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  character Of  the  people 

who  invented  this  system  of  writing  very 
little  is  known  with  certainty ;  and  even 
their  name  is  a  matter  of  doubt  In  the 
early  Semitic  period  we  find  Babylonia  in- 
habited by  two  races,  who  were  called  tho 
Sumiri  or  K<U8i,  and  the  Akkadi,    The  Su- 


ent  from  any  known  to  have  existed  in  the 
country  in  historic  times."  Some  of  its 
peculiarities  are  described,  and  the  writer 
proceeds :  "  These  and  similar  peculiari- 
ties in  its  structure  mark  the  Akkad  as  de- 
cidedly different  from  any  Semitic  tongue. 
The  earliest  cuneiform  texts  are  written  in 
the  Akkad  language,  and  well  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  of  its  vocabulary  and  gram- 
mar.** Among  the  examples  from  Raw- 
linson  and  Norris*s  "  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions of  Western  Asia,*'  stamped  on  the 
bricks  of  Babylonian  temples,  that  of 
Urukh  is  cited,  and  the  writer  proceeds : 

*  Zitan-KaUn  ia  only  the  Semitic  tranBlation  ;  how 
the  Akked  people  prononnced  the  worda  when  they 
gave  thin  name  to  Sumir  is  quite  unknown. 

t  Herod,  iii.  91,  r.  49 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  744 ;  Dlod.  xfiL 
111:  Pliny,  Ti.  37,  ■.  31. 
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*'Biit  the  bulk  of  the  Akkad  literature 
coneiets  of  a  large  namber  of  inscriptions, 
chiefly  mythological,  which  were  original- 
ly preserved  in  the.  libraries  of  Babylo- 
nia, and  afterwards  copied  in  Assyria,  and 
accompanied  by  interlinear  translations, 
to  explain  the  Akkad  to  the  Assyrians. 
Their  subject  matter,  as  a  general  rale, 
consists  of  lists  of  gods,  hymns  and  prayers 
to  the  gods,  acconnts  of  the  inflaence  of 
varioas  evil  spirits  to  whom  diseases  were 
attributed,  and  prayers  against  them.  .  .  . 
Real  historical  matter  is  very  scarce  in 
these  early  tablets ;  but  we  have  part  of 
an  inscription  of  one  early  Babylonian 
king  with  an  Assyrian  translation. 

"Such  is  the  character  of  the  earliest 
literary  collections  of  Babylonia ;  and  the 
Akkad  language,  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten,  prob&blF  continued  in  use  in  that 


country  down  to  the  close  of  the  16th  cen^ 
tury  B.O.,  and,  for  some  official  documents, 
even  to  a  much  later  period.  At  some 
time  anterior  to  the  19th  century  b.o.,  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  conquered  by 
a  Semitic  race.  Of  the  origin  of  this  race 
we  at  present  know  nothing :  it  is  possi- 
ble that  they  may  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Sumiri  or  JEToMi,  at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing tribe  in  Babylonia.  .  .  .  The  Semitic 
conquerors,  whoever  they  were,  gradually 
imposed  their  own  language  on  the  coun- 
try ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  borrowed 
the  system  of  writing  in  use  there.  From 
the  time  of  the  Semitic  conquest  the  de- 
cline of  the  Akkad  language  began,  and 
a  period  of  mixed  texts  (part  Akkad  and 
part  Semitic)  commenced.  It  is  rare  that 
we  find  a  text  of  any  length  purely  Se> 
mitiA.** 


The  HsBopoUiniui  Plain. 
CHAPTER  XL 

E&RLT  HISTORY  OF  ABSTBIA.      THE  MYTHICAL  LEGENDS:    AND 
THE   EARLIER  KINGS   OF  THE   OLD  MONARCHY. 

1 1.  SoQrceBotAMjrlaii  Hlelnrj.  Vagne  nntlnDeoT  tlis  Qnieka.  1 1.  Th«  mTthlcal 
legeud  or  ClieelaB — of  Perslfln  orl^D.  i  3.  Ntnus,  the  hero-fponifmiu  of  Nlneveb. 
1  4  BuiBAUie— her  dlilne  birtb-her  works  st  BabjIoD  and  Ibrcnghont  AbIb— 
ber  cuuquestB.  defeat  !n  lodU,  nod  apotbeosls.  Natan  of  tbe  mytb.  {  It.  Nmv- 
iB,  and  bla  eneceBBora,  down  to  8*»iiinAp*LiTB,  typee  of  Ihe  Acbsnienld  kUgH  of 
Peraia.  {  a.  Dnratloo  of  the  ABByrian  Emptre,  according  to  HeroflolBS  and  Bem- 
enB.  Twii  distinct  periods.  The  Upper  and  Loictr  DynasUeB.  t  I.  Evidences  In 
tbe  cnnelform  LnacrLptlona  of  an  early  Assyrian  kingdom.  Different  clasBcs  and 
antbority  of  Ibiise  Lnacrtpllona  {  a.  Interprelallon  of  tbe  AmjrUm  Boyai  Kama. 
i  S.  Tbe  original  territory  of  Aaayrltu  Its  ancient  Wlrapolie.  Ita  fOnr  capllale  it 
ffAwwdwi,  JfMul,  XiTiirad,  and  Kil'-h-Shergliai.  Rnlna  of  Ciiah  at  Ximnid,  and 
ofAssHDBBt£iIeA-8A«-)|Aa(.  QnestloD  of  alle  of  Resen.  Foil  eilent  of  Nineyeh. 
Other  dties  of  ABsyria.  i  10.  The  Aasyriana  a  Semitic  paople.  Their  derivation 
^om  Babylonia.  Early  Scrlptnral  notices  nf  Assyria.  Its  reUtlona  to  Meaopota- 
nia.  )  n.  Classical  accounw  of  lUeMljhieUiry.  Their  little  valUB,  The  Conon 
of  Plolemy.  !  13.  BabyUmian  rnicriptiaiu  relallng  to  AMyrls.  Beginning  of  an 
Independent  kingdom.  {  IS.  Oldsst  Aieurkm  lateripOBnt  at  KiUh-Shcrfihat. 
First  teriea  of  all  kings.  Suxi-mjinebbb  L,  tbe  fonnder  of  Calab.  at  .ViVnrud,  and 
tbe  fii^t  known  conqneror.  (  14.  Tiolitui-Nih,  tbe  conqaernr  of  Babylonia. 
Slate  of  tbnt  country  during  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Firat  daU  In  the  cnnelform 
..  ..^  ...., ^.___     Tioi.*Tn.piLasiB  I.    Hla  cylinders  at 

period,    i  IS.  Hla  defeat  in  Babylonia,    t  1».  Bis  efflgy  and  Inscription.    {  SO. 
Gap  la  tbe  Assyrian  History. 

I  1.  Assyria  is  best  known  to  claaeical  Btndents  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  most  famous  fictions  which  the 
Greek  writers  have  handed  down  to  us  conceniing  the  ^ast. 
The  accnrate  notices  of  the  Scriptures'  are  so  few  and  de- 
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tachod,  that  they  only  served  but  very  partially  to  correct 
the  classic  fables ;  till  the  excavations  made  by  Mr.  Layard 
and  M.  Botta,  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  translated  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  M.  Oppert,  and  others, 
brought  the  whole  series  of  native  Assvrian  annals  within 
the  range  of  history.  Even  the  name  has  no  definite  mean- 
ing in  the  classical  authors ;  the  most  painstaking  of  whom, 
while  pointing  out  the  confusion  made  by  the  Greeks  of  As- 
syria with  Syria^  on  the  one  hand,^  includes  in  it  JBabylonia^ 
on  the  other ;'  and  he  shows  his  vague  use  of  the  word  by 
the  distinctive  mention  of  "  those  of  the  Assyrians  who  pos- 
sessed Nineveh."'  Contrast  with  this  the  exactness  of  the 
primeval  Scripture  notices  of  Assyria,  as  the  land  into  which 
the  Tigris  flows  eastward^  and  as  quite  distinct  from  the  land 
of  Shinar^ 

The  political  Assyria  of  the  Greek  historians  is,  hi  fact,  a 
general  name  for  the  whole  series  of  kingdoms  and  empires 
which  succeeded  one  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  from  a  mythical  antiquity  to  the  time  of  Cyrus; 
but  with  some  idea,  more  or  less  clear  in  the  various  writei*s, 
of  the  distinction  between  the  last  Babylonian  empire  and 
its  predecessors.  Of  the  succession  and  duration  of  those 
empires,  Herodotus  alone,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had  some 
idea. 

§  2.  The  stories  which  were  repeated  for  above  two  thou- 
sand years,  down  to  our  time,  as  the  early  history  of  As- 
syria, are  legends  of  heroes  and  a  heroine,  conceived  in  an 
Oriental  spirit,  and  dressed  up  in  the  Greek  mythical  vein. 
Such  facts  as  they  may  embrace  are — as  in  the  parallel,  but 
less  exaggerated,  legend  of  Sesostris — ^gathered  up  from  va- 
i-ious  periods  into  a  single  picture,  and  colored  from  j)ure 
imagination.  Their  great  source  is  betrayed  by  the  chief 
Greek  writer  who  repeats  them,  Ctesias  ;  who,  while  exalt- 
ing his  own  authority  above  Herodotus,  is  a  most  untrust- 
worthy witness  on  Oriental  history.  His  very  opportunities 
of  information,  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  were  his  greatest 
snare,  for  in  every  age  the  Persians  have  been  singularly 

*  Herod,  vll.  63.  For  Instances  of  the  conftision  in  classical  writers— as  Xenophon, 
etc.,  down  to  Pliny  and  Mela— and  for  the  essential  difference  between  the  names, 
see  Rawllnson*8  note,  I.  c  Syria  is  probably  (by  a  softening  of  a  for  te)  the  Greek 
name  for  the  land  of  Tj/re  (Tmir) ;  while  Asaijria  is  the  Semitic  Asshur.  If  we  look 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Semitic  name  of  Syria^  we  always  find  Araw.^  i.  e.,  the 
Higfilanda  (as  distingnished  from  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  perhaps 
from  the  comparatively  low  lands  of  Canaan). 

*  Herod,  i.  1T8.  He  calls  Babylon  "the  most  renowned  and  strongest  city  of  As- 
sj/ria*'  (in  the  time  of  Cyrns),  "whither,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment had  been  removed**— as  if  he  considered  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empire* 
espentially  one.  s  Herod,  i.  102. 

*  Gen.  il.  14.    This  is  the  correct  rendering.  »  Gen.  x.  11. 
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wanting  in  what  has  been  called  the  historic  sense.  Their 
only  modem  historian  is  a  poet,  whose  chronicles  of  the  kings 
are  mere  romance ;  and  similar  poets  seem  to  have  decorated 
the  legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  for  the  sake  of  enhanc- 
ing the  fame  of  the  conqueror  Cyrus/  The  poetic  character 
and  moral  of  these  legends  were  such  as  the  Greeks  loved ; 
representing  as  they  do  the  rapid  rise  of  a  great  conquering 
power  under  a  mighty  king  and  a  mightier  queen,  who  de- 
rive their  lineage  from  the  gods,  and  whose  degenerate  suc- 
cessors grow  feebler  and  feebler,  till  the  last  of  them  perishes, 
as  in  the  catastrophe  of  an  Attic  tragedy. 

§  3.  The  four  heroes  of  the  legend  are  Ninus  and  Semi- 
KAMis,  their  son  Ninyas,  and  the  last  king,  Sardanapalus. 
The  founder  of  the  monarchy  is  not  one  of  its  real  kings  at 
all,  but  simply  the  herchepimymuB  of  Nineveh  (in  Greek, 
Nivoc) ;'  to  whom  are  ascribed  all  the  conquests  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  and  others  that  it  never  made.  This  Assyrian 
chieftain,  says  the  legend,  undertook  the  conquest  of  tiiaby- 
lonia,  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Arabs.  He  first  formed 
a  band  of  youths,  whom  he  trained  to  bear  all  fatigues  and 
dangere ;  and  then,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  an  Ara- 
bian chief,  he  invaded  Babylonia.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
populous  cities,  unused  to  war,  were  easily  conquered,  and 
the  King  of  Babylon  and  his  children  were  taken  prisoners 
and  put  to  death.  Ninus  now  marched  against  Armenia, 
whose  king,  Barzanes,  propitiated  him  with  presents,  and 
furnished  auxiliaries  to  his  army.  The  resistance  of  the 
King  of  Media,  on  the  other  hand,  was  punished  by  ci-ucifix- 
ion ;  and,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years,  Ninus  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  lands  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tanal's  and 
the  Mediterranean.  He  now  rebuilt  Nineveh,  and  called  it 
after  his  own  name ;  and,'by  attracting  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives  to  his  capital,  he  made  it  the  greatest  and  most  flour- 
ishing city  of  the  world. 

§  4.  It  was  in  the  course  of  a  war  against  Bactria  that 
Semibamis"  attracted  his  attention.     She  was  the  daughter 

*  The  allosion  of  Herodotas  to  "  those  of  the  Persians  who  wished  to  dignity  the 
exploits  of  Cyrns"  {etixvovv  tu  irepi  Kvpov,  i.  95)  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  high- 
ly legendary  story  which  he  repeats  as  the  most  tmthfhl  of  the  four  accounts  of  the 
conqueror's  life.  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  Ninus,  Ninyas,  or  Sardannpalns,  and 
only  so  much  of  Semiramis  as  is  connected  with  her  great  works  at  Babylon.  Dio- 
dorus  Sicnlus  repeats  the  story  of  Ctesias  with  some  variations. 

^  Here  is  one  proof  of  the  lateness  of  the  legend ;  for  the  true  hero-eponijmua  of  the 
nation  was  As$hur  (Gen.  x.  11),  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Assyrian?.  (See  chap,  zvii.) 
Ninus  and  Ninyas  are  both  impersonations  of  the  god  Nin  or  Ninip  (the  Assyrian 
Hercules),  after  whom  Nineveh  was  named.  Ninus  is  no  more  to  be  identified  with 
Nin-pala-zira  than  with  any  others  of  the  kings  in  whose  name  yin  is  a  compo- 
nent 

"  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  name  Sammuramit  was  actually  borne,  in  th« 

11* 
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of  the  great  goddess  of  Ascalon,  Derceto,  who  had  expose^ 
this  fruit  of  her  love  for  a  mortal  youth  to  perish  ;  but,  being 
saved  and  brought  up  by  the  shepherd  Simas,  she  became 
the  wife  of  Cannes,®  governor  of  Syria,  and  went  with  him  to 
the  Bactrian  war.  In  the  disguise  of  a  soldier  she  scaled  the 
wall  of  the  capital,  which  Ninus  had  failed  to  take.  The 
king,  in  admiration  of  the  exploit,  took  her  for  his  wife,  and, 
on  his  death  soon  afterwards,  she  became  sole  queen. 

In  emulation  of  her  husband's  creation  of  Nineveh,  Semi- 
ramis  built  a  new  capital  in  Babylonia;  and  the  legend 
ascribes  to  her  the  walls  and  bridges,  quays  and  gates,  tem- 
ples, fortresses,  and  reservoirs  at  Babylon,  which  belong  chief- 
ly to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors.^"  Nay  more,  in 
connection  with  a  campaign  against  the  rebellious  Medes, 
she  is  made  the  builder  of  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Dejoces, 
and  its  great  canal,  and  of  the  palace  at  Mount  Bagistan 
(now  JBehistUn).  The  rock-built  city  and  palace  of  Vdn^  the 
inscriptions  on  whose  ruins  still  preserve  the  memory  of  a 
race  of  Armenian  kings,  are  ascribed  to  her. 

Extending  the  empire  at  both  extremities,  she  conquered 
Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  resolved  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  wealth  of  India.  Informed  of  her  preparations, 
the  Indian  king,  Stabobrates  (or  Stratobatis),"  sent  her  a  let- 
ter of  defiance,  reproaching  her  with  her  aebaucheries,  and 
threatening  to  crucify  her.  His  elephants  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory, and  Semiramis  only  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds 
of  her  army.  This  defeat  was  the  term  of  her  warlike  ex- 
peditions, and  the  rest  of  her  reign  was  occupied  with  her 
prodigious  works;  so  that  (as  Strabo  says)  nearly  every 
great  work  in  every  part  of  Asia  was  ascribed  to  her.  Her 
edifices  found  their  limit  only  at  the  bounds  of  the  habitable 
world,  on  the  frontiers  of  Scythia ;  and  there  it  was  said  that 
Alexander  saw  her  own  record  of  her  deeds,  in  the  inscription 
which  is  preserved  by  PolyaBnus:  "Nature  gave  me  the 
form  of  a  woman,  but  my  deeds  have  equalled  those  of  the 
bravest  men.  I  ruled  the  empire  of  Ninus,  which  on  the 
East  touches  the  river  Hinaman  (Indus),  on  the  South  the 
land  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  (Arabia  Felix),  on  the  North 
the  Sacae  and  the  Sogdians.     Before  me  no  Assyrian  beheld 

older  hiaUyrical  kingdom  of  Assyria,  by  a  queen  who  appears,  lik6  the  mythical  Semi- 
ramis, to  have  had  a  special  connection  with  Babyhm. 

•  We  have  already  seen  that  this  was  \he  fish-god  of  the  legend  preserved  by  Bero- 
suB,  and  worshipped  in  Philistia.  Derceto  is  also  common  to  Philistia  and  Baby- 
Ionia.    (See  chap,  zvii.) 

>o  Another  proof  of  the  lateness  of  the  legend. 

"  This  name  appears  to  be  the  Sanskrit  Stavarapatis ;  that  is,  Lord  of  the  Terra 
Firma,  This,  like  other  parts  of  the  legend,  may  probably  belong  to  the  province  ot 
comparative  mythology. 
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the  seaa :  I  looked  upon  four  so  remote  that  none  had  reached 
them.  I  forced  rivers  to  flow  where  I  wished,  and  I  only 
wished  it  in  places  where  they  were  useful.  I  made  the  bar- 
ren soil  fruitful,  by  watering  it  with  my  rivers.  I  raised  im- 
pregnable fortresses;  I  pierced  roads  with  iron  across  im- 
practicable rocks.  My  chariots  have  rolled  on  roads  where 
the  wild  beasts  had  found  no  path.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
my  labors,!  found  time  for  pleasure  and  for  love." 

At  last,  hearing  that  her  son,  Ninyas,  was  plotting  against 
her,  instead  of  punishing  his  treason,  she  resigned  the  crown 
to  him,  and,  after  commanding  all  the  governors  to  obey 
their  new  king,  she  disappeared  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
was  worshipped  as  a  goddess.  Her  mythical  character  is 
clear  at  every  step  from  her  birth  to  her  apotheosis.  She  is 
the  ideal  of  a  female  demigod,  according  to  the  Oriental 
standard,  which  is  reproduced  in  Astarte,  Derceto,  and  Dido. 
The  stories  of  her  amours  are  doubtless  connected  with  the 
licentious  rites  of  Oriental  worship,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  practised  at  Babylon ;  and,  in  later  times,  many  of  the 
mounds  which  covered,  ruined  cities  were  called  the  graves 
of  her  lovers.  Kinus,  the  warrior  and  founder,  with  his  wife, 
Semiramis,  the  conqueror  and  builder,  and  their  son  Ninyas, 
the  politic  and  self-indulgent  ruler,  represent  on  earth  the 
supreme  triad  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religion. 
The  Babylonian  origin  of  the  myth  is  seen  in  the  parentage 
of  Kinus,  as  the  son  of  Belus,  and  in  the  connection  of  Semi- 
ramis with  Babylon ;  and,  in  every  land  once  a  seat  of  the 
Cushite  race,  from  India  to  Mesopotamia,  the  primitive  dy- 
nasties are  headed  by  a  similar  triad. 

§  5.  But  the  Persian  coloring  is  most  clear  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ninyas,  a  very  pattern  of  the  later  AchaBmenid 
kings ;  withdrawn  like  a  god  from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  his  palace,  but  yet  securing  their 
obedience  by  profound  policy.  He  kept  on  foot  an  immense 
army,  which  was  levied  annually  from  all  the  provinces, 
over  each  of  which  he  set  a  governor  devoted  to  his  person. 
The  army  was  assembled  at  Nineveh,  and  was  renewed  at 
the  end  of  every  year ;  so  that  no  close  relations  could  be 
formed  between  tne  soldiers  and  their  officers,  and  military 
plots  were  hard  to  concoct.  This  system  continued  under 
all  his  successors,  down  to  Sardanapalus  ;"  and  even  that 
degenerate  sovereign  has  a  divine  prototype  in  the  androi;- 
ynous  deity  Sandon,  and  a  sort  of  apotheosis.     His  fate  is 

*>  8ardanapalu8 is  the  Greek  form  of  one  or  more  AsByrlan  royal  names;  and  the 
story  of  hie  fate  (so  far  as  it  contains  any  hlntorlcal  e1ementt>)  appears  to  combine 
two  ditfereut  revolutions  at  distant  times.    (See  the  following  chapters.) 
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brought  on,  not  by  his  luxurious  effeminacy,  but  by  his  neg* 
lect  of  the  policy  which  his  predecessors  had  combined  with 
their  pleasures.  When  Arbaces,  the  satrap  of  Media,  and 
Belesys,  the  chief  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  of  Babylon,  march 
against  him  in  rebellion,  he  suddenly  takes  the  field,  and 
performs  prodigies  of  valor  before  he  is  defeated.  After 
holding  out  in  Nineveh  for  two  years,  he  collects  all  his 
treasures,  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  on  a  vast  funeral 
ile  ;  ascending  which,  and  applying  the  torch  with  his  own 
and,  he  perishes  in  the  conflagration  of  his  palace.  "  Let 
who  will  make  the  history  of  the  people ;  only  let  me  make 
their  ballads,"  might  well  have  been  the  maxim  of  the  poets 
who  set  before  the  subjects  of  a  Xerxes  such  patterns  of 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  kings.  Even  the  thirteen  centU' 
ries,  which  Ctesias  assigns  to  the  empire  of  Nineveh,  have 
a  meaning  from  this  point  of  view ;  for  they  represent  this 
monarchy  as  lasting  undisturbed  through  the  whole  period 
which  the  chronology  of  Berosus  assigns  to  all  the  dynasties 
that  preceded  the  fall  of  Nineveh. 

§  6.  Herodotus  evidently  had  some  good  authority  for  his 
far  more  modest  statement,  that  "  the  Assyrians  had  held  the 
empire  of  Upper  Asia**  for  620  years,  when  the  Medes  first 
set  the  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority.**.  .  .  .  Upon 
their  success,  the  other  nations  also  revolted,  and  regained 
their  independence."  These  words  mark  an  epoch  which — 
though  itself  doubtful  and  probably  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
see)  misplaced — is  clearly  anterior  to  the  final  fall  of  Niu- 
eveh ;  and  the  chronology  of  Herodotus  assigns  upward  of 
600  years  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  empire,"  down  to 
the  destruction  of  that  city  ;  an  event  now  fixed,  with  great 
probability,  to  b.c.  625  or  606.  Now  the  chronological 
scheme  of  Berosus"  gives  us  two  Assyrian  dynasties  (the 
siocth  and  seventh)  of  526  years  and  122  years  respectively; 
the  former  number  corresponding  to  the  round  620  years 
of  Herodotus ;  and  the  latter  carrying  us  back  to  b.c.  747 
(=3.c.  625  +  122  years).  This  year  is  the  date  marked  in  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  (a  table  unquestionably  derived  from  the 
Babylonian  chronology)  as  the  M'a  of  hahonassar.     What 

^*  As  distinguished  from  Lower  AsAOy  i.e.  A%ia  Minor. 

^*  Herod,  i.  95.  As  Herodotus  distinctly  tells  ns  that  he  received  information  from 
the  Chaldiean  priests  at  Babylon  (i.  181, 1S3  bis),  we  may  venture  (in  accordance  with 
his  declared  principle  of  reporting)  to  apply  to  this  c^se  his  own  statement  (wiih  a 
play  npon  one  word):  "I  did  not  myself  see  these  Jigures^  but  /  relate  what  the 
Chaldseans  report  concerning  them"  (i.  188).  We  can  not  doubt  that  he  gives  the 
vei7  number  which  Berosus  has  preserved  from  the  sacred  records ;  while  Ctesias  is 
only  repeatiuG:  the  Persian  legends. 

"  For  the  full  details  of  the  computation,  see  Rawlinson's  "  Five  Monarchies," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  287  9eq.  "  See  ebove,  chap.  x.  5  8. 
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the  change  was  that  caused  this  date  to  be  made  an  era  is 
unfortunately  obscure ;  but  some  suppose  that  it  was  the 
setting  up  of  an  independent  dynasty  at  Babylon."  At  all 
events,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  authority  for  making  this 
the  division  between  two  Assyrian  dynasties,  which  modern 
writers  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower;  the  former  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  b.c.*' 

§  7.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Berosus  represents  his 
Siocth  DyncLSty^  like  all  the  rest,  as  the  dominant  power  in 
the  whole  region  of  Mesopotamia,  particularly  in  Babylonia. 
The  attainment  of  this  supremacy  implies,  almost  necessaii- 
ly,  a  previous  independent  kingdom  ;  and  of  such  a  kingdom 
we  have  clear  traces  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Here, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  an  important  distinction 
between  three  classes  of  those  inscriptions.  They  are  by  no 
means  all  native  and  contemporary  records.  Besides  those 
which  possess  this  highest  degree' of  authenticity,  there  are 
others  which  are  contemporary  biit  not  native^  as  the  records 
of  Babylonian  kings  concerning  the  contemporary  princes 
of  Assyria.;  and  others  which  are  native  but  not  contempora- 
ry, as  the  records  of  later  kings  concerning  their  predeces- 
sors. Some  of  the  most  considerable  inscriptions  are  of  the 
last  class;  and  corresponding  caution  is  necessary  in  using 
them.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  uncer- 
tainties in  the  reading  of  many  of  the  royal  names,  from  the 
doubt  whether  the  force  of  the  characters  employed  iaphojiet- 
ic  or  ideographic.  But  in  either  case  we  have  equally  a  real 
name,  and  the  significance  of  its  component  elements  is  gen- 
erally the  same  on  either  interpretation,  the  sound  only  be- 
ing lefl  in  doubt. 

§  8.  Most  of  these  Assyrian  royal  names  are  so  "  outland- 
ish "  to  modern  ears,  that  it  may  aid  the  memory  and  make 
the  whole  subject  more  interesting  to  have  some  idea  of 
their  significance.  For  all  of  them  have  a  distinct  meaning, 
^nd  by  far  the  greater  part  have  a  religious  meaning.  The 
name  of  Asshur  especially  is  an  element  as  prevalent  as  Jeho 
or  Jah  (for  Jehovah)  and  £Jl  ( God)  in  Hebrew,  or  Theo  (God) 
in  Greek  names.  Like  those  significant  names  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  (as  Immanttel  =z  God 
[w]  with  us),  the  Assyrian  names  usually  form  complete  sen- 

"  See  chap.  xli.  5  IT. 

^^  That  is,  B.0. 747  +  626  =  1273.  Bnt,  as  we  obserred  before,  these  numbers  rep- 
resent a  chronological  scheme^  highly  convenient  for  reference,  and  probably  not  fnr 
from  the  tmth  ;  but  not  abaolttte  dategf  like  those  based  on  the  repeated  concurrence 
of  historical  facts  with  chronological  compatations.  M.  Oppert  and  others  give  n.c. 
1314  for  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  and  adopt  a  different  division  of  the  two  dynas* 
ties,  as  is  explained  below. 
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tences  (full  or  elliptical),  consisting  either  of  steb^ect  and  predi^ 
cote  (the  copiUa  being  understood),  or  of  subject^  verb,  and 
object.  In  the  few  in  which  we  seem  to  have  only  a  subject 
and  adjective,  the  latter  has  probably  a  predicative  force  :*• 
thus  Sar-gina  (the  proper  form  of  Sargon) — from  sar  (or 
8arru)=:king,  and  gin  (or  Arm),  to  establish — should  be  read, 
not  simply  the  established  king^  but  {I  am)  the  established 
king,  or  the  king  (is)  established. 

The  names  are  made  up  of  two,  three,  or  (very  rarely) /bwr 
elements.  The  above  example  is  of  the  first  form :  another, 
containing  the  same  verbal  root  in  a  participial  form,  is  JSaill- 
mugina=Saill  {is  the)  establisher  :  another,  ShamaS'Iva=zthe 
servant  of  Iva,  is  interesting  from  the  frequency  of  the  first 
element,  and  the  appearance  of  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  compounds,  as  Obadriah  {the  servant  of  Jehovah), 
Abdiel  and  Abdallah  (the  servant  of  God).  Sometimes  the 
first  element,  instead  of  denoting  the  subject  himself,  is  ex- 
pressive of  his  homage  to  the  deity  whose  name  follows :  as 
Tiglathi-Nin z=:Worship  {be  to)  Nin  {Hercvles),  and  Mutag- 
giP^-Nebo=confiding  in,  or  worshipping  Nebo,  which  has  its 
precise  parallel  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph,  Motawakkil-biUah 
(tncsting  in  AUah),  The  most  interesting  name  of  this  class 
is  that  which  we  read  in  the  Bible  as  Tiglath-pileser,  where 
the  substitution  of  a  patronymic  for  the  divine  name  gives 
the  whole  a  tri^elemental  appearance*  Yorpal  (in  Assyrian) 
is  son=bal  (in  Babylonian),  and  bar  in  Syriac  ;'*  and  the  god 
I^in  is  called  Palzira  (the  second  element  being  of  doubtful 
meaning,  perhaps  Lord) ;  and  hence  TigkUh-pal^ira  =  Wor- 
ship {be  paid  to)  the  son  of  Zira,  The  form  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Arabic  Abd-efr-Rachman  (the  servant-of  the- 
Merciful), 

In  the  names  of  three  elements,  the  subject,  which  stands 
first,  is  usually  a  god,  to  whom  some  titles  of  praise  are 
given,  or  some  mark  of  whose  favor  to  the  king  is  embod- 
ied in  the  name.  Of  the  former  class  is  Asshur-ris-elim.=^ 
As8hur-{is  the)head-of  the  gods :  of  the  latter,  Asshur-akh- 
iddinazzzAsshur-a-brother-has  given,  the  Esar-haddon  of 
Scripture,  and  his  more  famous  father,  Sennachefrih,  proper- 
ly 8inrakhi4rib=8in  (the  Moon)  has  multiplied  brethreax^^  a 

*•  But  in  IWm  the  adjective  may  have  an  aXitribuJtiet  force,  as  in  8aTrar4an'w=ih6 
powerful  king  (rather  than,  the  king  is  powerful),  a  standard  expression  in  all  the  roy- 
al inscriptions. 

90  This  is  a  participial  form  of  Uglath. 

*i  E.  g.  Bar-thoUymew,  Ba/r-nabas^  Bar-jesitA,  in  the  N.  T.  The  element  which  Sir  tt 
Rawlinson  reads  pal  is  read  hy  M.  Oppert  bahoL  We  keep  the  shorter  form  as  more 
convenient. 

««  Akhi  here  is  the  plural  of  akh  above.  The  names  of  the  two  brothers,  who  mur- 
dered their  father  Sennacherib,  are  thus  explained :  Adram-mdech^the  king  (ig)  yto» 
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name  almost  ironical,  considering  his  fate.  We  have  only 
two  royal  names  oifour  elements,  and  those  of  no  great  im- 
poi-tance :  an  interesting  Hebrew  example  is  the  biblical  Ma- 
htr'shalal^hashrbaz,  the  son  of  Isaiah.'"  Besides  the  greater 
reality  which  is  given  to  Assyrian  history  by  some  under- 
standing of  the  kings'  and  other  names,  a  most  important 
result  is  their  thoroughly  Semitic  character  (absolutely  iden- 
tical in  some  elements  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names),  thus 
furnishing  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
nation. 

§  9.  The  proper  home  of  the  Assyrians  is  marked  by  the 
four  cities  which  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Asshur  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis — Nlnevehy  Rehohoth^  Calah,  and  the 
"great  city"  of  JResen  "between  Nineveh  and  Calah."'*  Of 
these,  Hehcboth  is  unknown  ;"  Calah  is  very  probably  iden- 
tified with  the  large  ruins  at  Ntmrud,  and  Kesen  with  those 
at  Selamiyeh;  but  the  certain  identification  of  Nineveh  with 
the  mounds  opposite  Mosul  is  enough  to  indicate  the  region 
which,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  ancient  history,  preserved 
the  name  of  Aturia^^  That  region  is  marked  by  very  dis- 
tinct physical  features.  Its  chief  part  forms  a  triangle,  in- 
closed by  the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zah,  or  Zah  Ala  (the  an- 
cient Zabatas  or  Lycus),  with  its  base  (or  northern  side)  rest- 
ing on  the  hills  of  Jebd  Judi,  between  which  and  the  Great 
Zab  a  smaller  confluent  (the  Khahoury  flows  into  the  Ti- 
gris. The  confluence  of  the  Great  Zab  with  the  Tigris  is 
also  the  point  at  which  the  Sinjar  range  marks  the  descent 
from  the  foot-hills  of  Zagrus  to  the  comparatively  plain 
country  in  latitude  36°  N.     About  three-quarters  of  a  de- 

ritma  (or,  arrangetfi^  and  Shar-ezer  (if  gennlne)=t^  king  proteeta,  or  (as  in  the  Arme- 
nian version)  Sanr<uar=Sin  (the  Moon)  protects.  Babylonian  names  are  formed  on 
precisely  tbe  same  principles,  and  Nebo,  Merodacht  Bel,  and  Nergal  prevail  in  them, 
just  like  Aeshw,  Sin,  and  Shamuu  in  the  Assyrian.  Besides  those  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  their  places,  we  may  here  mention  Abed-ftego  (for  nebo),  "the  servant  of 
Nebo,"  Mvrodaeh-idin^ikhi,  "Merodach,  give  brothers."  See  Rawlinson's  "Five 
Monarchies,"  vol.  ii.  Appendix  A;  vol.  iii.  Appendix  B.  M. Oppert  points  out  that, 
in  a  tablet  containing  above  600  proper  names  (Rawlinson^s  "Cun.  Inscr."  vol.  IL 
J).  6),  nearly  170  begin  with  Nabu:  of  these  18  end  with  vzur,  the  imperative  of  nazir 
♦•  to  protect," like  Naibonaaaar,  i.  e.  Nabunazir,  "Let  Nebo  protect ;"  26  end  in  imper- 
atives, with  the  snfflx  ni,  "me,**  like  Naburwzibanni,  "Nebo  deliver  me;**  and  18  in 
Hani,  "the  gods,*'  like  Ndbu^U-Hanni,  "Nebo  is  the  chief  of  the  gods.** 

3s  Isaiah  viii.  3.  The  exact  force  of  the  four  elements  is  dispated :  the  gyrnboUeal 
names  of  Hebrew  prophecy  are  more  obscnre  than  personal  names. 

**  Genesis,  x.  11, 12.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  enameration  does  not 
necessarUy  pat  the  cities  in  the  order  of  antiquity,  but  gives  the  list  as  ktiown  to  the 
toriter. 

^^  Very  probably  the  name  signifies  not  a  city  at  all,  bat  (as  in  the  margin  of  oar 
version)  "  the  streets  of  the  city,'*  i.  e.  Nineveh.  If  so,  the  original  tetrapolis  may  be 
made  np  by  inclnding  Asshar  (KHehrSherghat).  - 

3"  The  interchange  of  t  with  a  and  ah  is  very  common  in  those  regions.  Converse* 
ly,  Ti/rua  is  now  Sur. 

^^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  great  tribatary  of  the  Baphrates. 
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gree  farther  south,  the  Lesser  Zah^  or  Zah  Asfal  (the  ancient 
Caprus), joins  the  Tigris,  like  the  Great  Zab,  from  the  east; 
and  the  country  between  these  confluents  (the  Adiabene  of 
the  classical  geographers)"  must  be  added  to  make  up  the 
original  Assyria,  which  also  included  a  strip  of  land  between 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  the  sterile  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  on  this  side,  and  a  little  above  the  Lesser  Zab^ 
that  the  mounds  of  Kileh-Sherghat  mark  the  great  city,  an- 
ciently Asshur. 

Thus,  as  Professor  Rawlinson  observes,  "  the  tms  heart  of 
Assyria  was  the  country  dose  along  the  Tigris,  from  lat.  35 
to  36°  36'.  Within  these  limits  were  the  four  great  cities' 
marked  by  the  mounds  at  Khorsahad,  (opposite  to)  Mosul^ 
Nimrud,  and  KiUh-Sherghat,  besides  a  multitude  of  places 
of  interior  consequence.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  left  hank  of  the  river  was  more  properly  Assyria  than 
the  right;***  and  the  idea  is  so  far.  correct  as  that  the  left 
bank  was  in  truth  of  primary  value  and  importance,  whence 
it  naturally  happened  that  three  out  of  the  four  capitals 
were  built  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Still,  the  very.fact  that 
one  early  capital  was  on  the  right  bank  is  enough  to  show 
that  both  snores  of  the  stream  were  alike  occupied  by  the 
race  from  the  first;  and  this  conclusion  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  other  indications  throughout  the  region.  Assyri- 
an ruins,  the  remains  of  considerable  towns,  strew  the  whole 
country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Khabour,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range."  On  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Khabour  (at  Arhan)  are  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace,  be- 
sides many  other  traces  of  the  tract  through  which  it  runs 
having  been  permanently  occupied  by  the  Assyrian  people. 
Mounds,  probably  Assyrian,  are  known  to  exist  along  the 
course  of  the  Khabour's  great  western  afiluent ;  and  even 
near  Seruj,  in  the  country  between  Harran  and  the  Euphra- 
tes, some  evidence  has  been  found  not  only  of  conquest  but 
of  occupation.  Remains  are  perhaps  more  frequent  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tigris ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  more  strik- 
ing and  more  important.  Bavian,  Khorsahad,  Shereef-Khany 
JVebbi'  Yunus,  Koywijik,  and  Ninirud,  which  have  furnished 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  all  lie  east  of  the  Tigris ;  while,  on  the  west,  two 

28  Pliny  expressly  includes  Adiabene  in  Assyria  ("  H.  N."  v.  12),  as  did  the  prophet 
Naham,  at  least  if  his  "  Hnzzab  "  is  rightly  interpreted  as  "  the  Za6  oountry,**  A-diab- 
ene  appears  to  have  a  similar  etymology. 

a»  Not  precisely  the  four  of  Genesis  x.  11, 12.    See  next  page. 

**»  Ptolemy  bounds  Assyria  by  the  Tigris. 

81  They  are  less  numerous  north  of  the  Sinjar.  See  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon,** pp.  252, 334, 336.    The  Khabour  here  means  the  tributary  of  the  Euphrates. 
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places  only  have  yielded  relics  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
these,  Arban  and  KHeh-Sherghaty*^ 

Conspicuous  among  these  ruins  are  the  four  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  capitals — Nineveh  ;  Nimrud  (Calah),  low- 
er down  the  river ;  KHeh-Sherghat  (Asshur),  lower  still ; 
and  Khorsahad  or  JDur-Sargina^  north  of  Niifeveh,  on  the 
little  river  Khoar-su^  which  joins  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh.  The 
very  name  of  the  last,  the  "  City  of  Sargon,"  excludes  it  from 
the  original  tetrapolis ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  new  royal  city  sup- 
plemental to  Nineveh.  The  largest  ruins  in  Assyria  are  the 
mounds  oiNebbi-  Yunus  and  Koyimjik^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul  on  the  right  bank,  in  lat.  36°  21'  N., 
which  mark  the  traditional  site  of  the  original  Nineveh, 
and  contain  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  his  successors." 
About  20  miles  farther  south,  or  30  along  the  Tigris,  and 
five  or  six  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Grreat  Zab^  are 
the  ruins  called  Nimrud,  the  inscriptions  of  which  preserve 
thci  ancient  name  of  Calah.  "These  ruins  at  present  oc- 
cupy an  area  somewhat  short  of  a  thousand  English  acres, 
which  is  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  the  place  was  in  ancient  times  consid- 
erably larger,  and  that  the  united  action  of  the  Tigris  and 
some  winter  streams  has  swept  away  no  small  portion  of 
the  ruins.  They  form  at  present  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  the 
north  and  east  the  rampart  may  still  be  distinctly  traced. 
It  was  flanked  with  towers  along  its  whole  course,  and 
pierced  at  uncertain  intervals  by  gates,  but  was  nowhere  of 
very  great  strength  or  dimensions.  On  the  south  side  it 
must  have  been  especially  weak,  for  there  it  has  disappeared 
altogether.  Here,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Ti- 
gris and  the  Thor  Deireh  stream,  to  which  the  obliteration 
of  the  wall  may  be  ascribed,  formed  in  ancient  times  a  suffi- 
cient protection.  Towards  the  west,  it  seems  to  be  certain 
that  the  Tigris  (which  is  now  a  mile  off)  anciently  flowed 
close  to  the  city.  On  this  side,  directly  facing  the  river,  and 
extending  along  it  a  distance  of  600  yards,  or  more  than  a 
third  of  a  mile,  was  the  royal  quarter,  or  portion  of  the  city 
occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the  kings.  It  consisted  of  a 
raised  platform,  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  com- 
posed in  some  parts  of  rubbish,  in  others  of  regular  layers  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  cased  on  every  side  with  solid  stone 
masonry,  containing  an  area  of  sixty  English  acres,  and  in 
shape  almost  a  regular  rectangle,  560  yards  long,  and  from 

■«  RawlinBon,  **  Plve  Monarchies,**  voL  il.  pp.  246-248. 

*'  See  Notes  and  lUustratious  (A)  on  the  Site  and  Extent  of  Nineveh. 
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350  to  450  broad.  The  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied 
by  the  remains  of  palaces  constructed  by  various  native 
kings.  It  contains  also  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples,  and 
abuts  at  its  north-western  angle  on  the  most  singular  struc- 
ture which  has  yet  been  discovered  among  the  remains  of 
the  Assyrian  cities.  This  is  the  famous  tower  or  pyramid^ 
which  looms  so  conspicuously  over  the  Assyrian  plains,  and 
which  has  always  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  travel- 
ler. It  appears,  from  the  inscriptions  on  its  bricks,  to  have 
been  commenced  by  one  of  the  early  kings,  and  completed 
by  another.  Its  internal  structure  nas  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  designed  to  be  a  place  of  burial  for  one  or 
other  of  these  monarchs.""  Xenophon's  notice  of  this  pyra- 
mid identifies  the  ruins  oiNimrud  with  the  city  whose  name 
he  has  transformed  into  identity  with  the  Thessalian  Lcms- 
«a,"  and  which  he  describes  as  "  a  vast  deserted  city,  former- 
ly inhabited  by  the  Medes,"  and  as  "  surrounded  oy  a  wall 
25  feet  broad,  100  feet  high,  and  nearly  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, built  of  baked  brick,  with  a  stone  basement  to 
the  height  of  20  feet."" 

The  ruins  of  the  third  capital  city,  at  KUeh-Sherghat^  forty 
miles  below  Nimrud^  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
are  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  Calah.  "  Long 
lines  ot  low  mounds  mark  the  position  of  the  old  walls,  and 
show  that  the  shape  of  the  city  was  quadrangular.  The 
chief  object  is  a  large  square  mound  or  platform,  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  places  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  composed  in  part  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  in  part  of  natural  eminences,  and  exhibiting  occasion- 
ally remains  of  a  casing  of  hewn  stone,  which  may  once  have 
encircled  the  whole  structure.  About  midway  on  the  north 
side  of  the  platform,  and  close  upon  its  edge,  is  a  high  cone 
or  pyramid.  The  rest  of  the  platform  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  walls  and  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  does  not 
show  much  trace  of  important  buildings."*'  Here,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Tiglath-pileser  L  records  that  works  were 
executed  by  some  of  the  early  kings  of  Babylonia  in  the 
19th  century  b.c.  ;  and  far  more  ancient  inscriptions  raise  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  was  the  first  capital  of  the  inde- 
pendent Assyrian  kingdom."    This  seems  confirmed  by  the 

>«  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies/'  vol.  ii.  pp.  26^254.    See  Plan,  p.  279. 

*A  Possibly  M-A9«it,r^  i.  e,  "the  Assyrian  (city),"  a  traditional  local  name  driven  by 
the  Arabs,  like  the  Nimntd  of  to-day.  M.  Oppert  and  others  use  the  name  of  ElUiaar 
instead  otAsBhur  for  the  ancient  name  ot  KiUh-Sherghat, 

»•  Xenoph.  "Anab."  Ui.  4,  fi  9. 

ST  Rawlinson,  I.  c  pp.  264, 266. 

S8  rphat  is,  after  the  recovery  of  ite  independence  from  Babylon.  As  to  the  superior 
antiquity  of  Nineveh  itseU;  see  Notes  and  Illastratioiis  (A). 
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native  name  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  be  insciibed  on 
its  bricks  as  Asshur, 

Two  of  the  Targums  explain  "  Resen "  by  Td-AssaVy  i.  e. 
the  Mound  of  Asshur;  but  this  identification  can  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  position  of  Resen  "  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah.""  If  the  position  of  Calah  is  fixed  at  Nimrud 
(for  of  that  of  Nineveh  there  is  no  doubt),  Resen  must  be 
represented  by  the  ruins  near  Sdamiyeh.  It  is  objected  that 
these  inconsiaerable  ruins  can  hardly  represent  the  city  of 
which  it  is  so  emphatically  said  ''  the  same  is  a  great  city ;" 
and  indeed  that  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  between  Nin- 
eveh and  Nimrud  hardly  allows  the  intervention  of  a  city 
of  the  first  importance.  As  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  of 
Assyrian  royalty  was  moved  upward  along  the  Tigris,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  "the  city  of  Asshur"  may  have 
been  the  original  Calah  (a  name  actually  preserved  in  KUeh- 
Sherghat)*^  and  that  JResen  may  have  been  at  Nimrud: 
afterwards,  when  the  royal  residence  was  moved  northward 
from  the  former  place  to  the  latter,  the  name  of  Calah  may 
have  been  transferred  to  the  new  capital — a  kind  of  transfer 
by  no  means  unfrequent.  In  this  case,  the  Sdamiyeh  ruins 
might  have  a  title  to  represent  the  Mehoboth  of  Genesis,  oi 
at  least  the  southern  portion  of  those  "  streets  "  or  "  sub- 
urbs "  which,  joining  the  main  city  to  the  older  capital  at 
Nimrud^  made  Nineveh,  when  at  the  height  of  its  glory, 
"  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey."" 

We  have  thus,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  history, 
laid  down  the  positions,  and  indicated  the  present  state,  both 
of  the  cities  composing  the  original  tetrapolis  of  Genesis,  and 
also  of  the  four  great  capitals :  that  of  Sargon,  at  Khorsa'- 
body  will  be  described  more  fully  in  its  proper  place.  But 
there  remains  one  city  of  Assyria  Proper,  too  famous  in  later 
history  to  be  passed  over — Arhda^  which  is  still  represented 
by  Arhily  several  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Great  Zab, 
between  the  latitudes  of  Nineveh  and  Nimrud.  Many  other 
Assyrian  cities,  which  we  need  not  particularly  mention,  are 
still  found  in  the  wide  region  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  to 
which  the  name  of  Assyria  was  extended  with  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom.  In  this  wider  sense,  Assyria  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Media,  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  west 
by  the  Euphrates"  and  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the 
south  by  Babylonia. 

The  locfus  classicics  in  Genesis  x.  distinctly  teaches  that, 

■•  Gen.  X.  12.  *•  Mr.  Layard  spells  the  name  Kalah-Sherghat. 

*^  Jooah  lii.  3.    See  Notes  and  Iliaetrations  (A). 

*^  Assyrian  towns  are  foand  even  west  of  the  Khaboar,  in  Padan-Aram. 
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though  the  Assyrians  were  of  the  Semitic  race,  the  original 
civilization,  if  not  the  original  population  of  the  country, 
advanced  northward  from  the  plain  of  Babylonia."  And  of 
this  we  have  abundant  confiimation.  In  the  Perso-Greek 
legend,  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the  son  of 
Belus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Babylon.  The  religions  of  As- 
syria and  Babylon  are  essentially  the  same  ;  but  their  com- 
mon type  is  not  Semitic,  but  the  Cushite  Sabseism,  which 
was  first  developed,  and  always  had  its  principal  seat,  in  the 
plain  of  Babylonia.  The  art  of  the  former  country  is  evi- 
dently an  advance  upon  the  earliest  art  of  the  latter;  and 
the  system  of  cuneiform  writing,  which  appears  in  a  rude 
form  on  the  earliest  Babylonian  ruins  and  gradually  im- 
proves in  the  later  ones,  is  in  Assyria  uniformly  of  an  ad- 
vanced type,  arguing  its  introduction  there  in  a  perfect  state. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  is  the  nature  of  the  cuneiform 
writing  itself,  which  is  rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple 
instrument  upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  labor  and 
trouble  inscribed  by  the  chisel  upon  rock.  Such  a  character 
must  needs  have  been  invented  in  a  country  where  "they 
had  brick  for  stone,"  -and  from  such  a  country  only  could  it 
have  been  imported  into  one  where  the  monumental  matenal 
was  less  suited  for  such  writing. 

§  10.  Assyria  was  already  known  by  that  name  to  the  au- 
thor (or  authors)  of  the  earliest  records  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis,** and  the  four  cities  mentioned  there  were  probably  as 
many  separate  states.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  a 
King  of  Assyria,  or  of  any  of  its  cities  among  the  allies  of 
Chedorlaoraer,  seems  to  prove  its  insignificance  in  the  time 
of  Abraham.  The  place  assigned  to  it  as  a  conquering  pow- 
er in  the  prophecy  of  Balaam**  indicates  that  it  had  risen 
into  greater  importance  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Moses. 
This  was  just  the  time  when  Egypt,  weakened  by  her  dis- 
asters under  the  later  kings  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  was 
losing  her  hold  of  Mesopotamia;  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
westward  extension  of  the  Assyrian  power  derives  the  more 
force  from  the  fact  that  Balaam  is  sent  for  out  of  Aram.  Its 
whole  tenor  seems  suited  to  a  time  when  the  Midianites  and 
Moabites  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  tribes  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, before  the  Assyrian  kingdom  had  acquired  the  force 
that  was  destined  to  subdue  them.  The  independence  of 
Mesopotamia  seems  still  indicated  by  the  oppression  of  Is- 

*»  This  follows  eqnally  from  either  reading  of  Genesis  x.  11. 

44  Genesis  II.  14 ;  x.  11.    The  latter  passage,  thongh  later  than  the  "  Book  of  the 
generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,*' in  which  it  occnrs,  is  undoubtedly  ancient. 
4»  Nambers  xzii  22, 24 
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rael  by  Chusban-Rishathaim,  a  "  King  of  Aram,"  in  tbe  gen- 
eration after  Josbua. 

After  tbe  repulse  of  tbis  conqueror  from  Palestine  by  Otb- 
niel,  we  read  no  more  of  Mesopotamia  as  an  aggressive  pow- 
er ;  and,  iu  tbe  earliest  Assyrian  inscriptions  (wbicb  date  from 
about  B.C.  1100),  we  find  no  centralized  monarcby  in  tbis 
country,  tbe  proper  Aram,  between  the  Kbabour  and  tbe 
Euphrates.  It  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  Assyria, 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Ndiri^  who  are  divided 
into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  and  offer  but  little  resist- 
ance to  tbe  Assyrian  armies.  In  tbe  ware  by  which  David 
extended  his  power  to  tbe  Euphrates,  we  find  Hadarezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  calling  to  his  help  "  the  Syrians  beyond  the 
river,"  who  are  defeated  by  David  in  a  great  battle."  Ex- 
cepting tbis  notice,  there  is  a  great  gap  in  the  Scriptural  no- 
tices from  the  period  of  the  Judges  till  the  Assyrian  power, 
now  at  its  height,  begins  to  be  felt  by  tbe  kings  of  Israel. 
We  learn  from  tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions  that  the  lately 
consolidated  Assyrian  empire  was  engaged  at  this  time  in 
establishing  its  power  within  the  Euphrates. 

§  11.  Thus  much  concerning  the  light  which  tbe  Bible 
throws  on  tbe  earliest  history  of  Assyria.  The  information 
furnished  by  classical  authors  looks  far  more  abundant,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  is  worthless.  The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
slightly  varied,*'  and  wbicb  is  almost  certainly  derived  from 
Ctesias,  must  of  necessity  be  discarded,  together  with  his 
date  for  the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200 
years,  and  beare  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud,  being 
composed  of  names  snatched  from  all  quarters,  Aryan,  Se- 
mitic, and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names  of  towns,  names  of 
rivers.  Its  estimate  of  time  presents  the  impossible  average 
of  34  or  35  years  to  a  reign  ;  while  the  prevalence  of  round 
numbers  betrays  the  artificial  character  of  the  list.  Berosus 
gave  tbe  names  of  tbe  46  kings  of  bis  sixth  dynasty ;  but 
unfortunately  they  are  all  lost;  they  might  have  been  a 
guide  for  comparison  with  the  inscriptions,  like  that  fur- 
nished by  Manetbo's  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  Moses  of 
Chorene,  an  Armenian  historian,  who  often  preserves  valu- 
able traditions,  names  tbe  first  kings  of  Assyria  in  tbe  fol- 

4"  2  Sam.  X.  16;  1  Chron.  zix.  16;  comp.  title  to  Psalm  Iz.,  "When  David  strove 
with  Ara'm-'naharai'm.  and  with  Aramyzohah.^'*  In  the  Ara'm.-'aa}mr(£i/m.  ("Aram  of  the 
two  rivers")  of  Scriptnre  we  see  the  Naharai/n  of  the  Egyptian  records ;  but  the  Nairi 
of  the  Assyrian  annals  had  either  a  double  meaning  or  a  wider  extent ;  for  some 
of  the  campaigns  against  them  are  clearly  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  in  Ar- 
menia. 

^"f  Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellenici,"  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
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lowing  order: — Ninus,  Chalaos,  Arbelus,  Atiebus,  Babias.' 
These  are  evidently  geographical  names,  the  first  two  repre^ 
senting  the  capitals  of  Nineveh  and  Chale  (Calah),  the  third 
Arbela,  and  the  other  two  probably  Nipur  and  Babylon. 
If  the  list  is  worth  any  thing,  it  implies  the  early  conquest 
by  Assyria  of  two  of  the  capitals  of  Babylonia.  There  re- 
mains the  famous  Canon,  or  Catalogue  of  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  kings,  compiled  by  the  astronomer  and 
geographer,  Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  in  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  The  "Assyrian"  portion — which  is  chiefly  Babylonia 
an,  but  throws  much  incidental  light  upon  Assyria — owes  its 
value  to  the  probability  that  it  was  derived  from  Babyloni- 
an sources ;  and  its  authenticity  is  remarkably  confirmed  by 
an  Assyrian  cuneiform  Canon,  or  list  of  kings  from  the  10th 
century  b.c.  This  does  not,  however,  give  the  names  of  the 
earliest  Assvrian  kings,  for  which  we  are  wholly  dependent 
on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

§  12.  The  earliest  of  these,  relating  to  Assyria,  are  Baby- 
lonian. The  remote  time  at  which  the  Assyrians  settled  on 
the  part  of  Upper  Tigris  between  the  two  Zabs  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  record  of  Tiglath-pileser  at  KUeh-Sherghat^ 
that  a  temple  of  the  god  Anu  was  built  at  that  place  by 
Shamas-iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon,  both  of  whom  he  styles 
"  high-priests  of  Asshur.""  Here  we  find  the  lowest  (along 
the  Tigris)  of  the  great  Assyrian  capitals,  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  chief  Assyrian  god,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Babylonian  viceroy ;  and  here  also  other  tablets  of  Babylo- 
nian governors  have  been  found. 

We  have  no  statement  of  the  time  when  a  separate  king- 
dom was  first  established  in  Assyria ;  but  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence in  and  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Puma-puri^ 
yas  is  furnished  by  the  names  and  actions  of  three  Assyrian 
kings  on  a  synchronistic  tablet  in  the  British  Museum.** 
The  first  of  these,  Asshur-bel-nisis,  makes  a  treaty  with  a 
Babylonian  king ;  the  second,  Buzar-AsBhur^  makes  a  treaty 
with  Puma'puriyas^  who  marries  the  daughter  of  the  third, 
AsshW'Vatila,  The  son  of  Puma-puriyas  having  been  killed 
in  a  rebellion,  Asshur-vatila  makes  a  successful  war  against 
the  usurper,  and  places  (probably)  Kur-gakizu  upon  the 
Babylonian  throne. 

*■  See  chap.  x.  5 14 ;  where  It  has  been  shown  that  the  time  referred  to  is  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  b.o.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Asshur  does  not 
occur  in  the  inscription  as  the  name  of  the  city. 

<^  RawliDson  places  them  between  b.o.  1650  and  1550.  As  the  tablet  is  mntilated 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  first  name  is  some  way  down,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  other  kings  before  him.  The  6aU  of  the  tablet  is  at  least  as  late  as  Shalmanesei 
II.  (b.o.  858-828),  to  whose  wars  it  alludes. 
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These  transactions,  which  show  that  Assyria  was  not  only- 
independent  but  powei-ful,  are  followed  by  a  blank  of  about 
200  years,  in  which  it  has  been  very  doubtfully  proposed  to 
place  Bd-sumili-kapi^  a  king  who  must  have  been  famous  in 
Assyrian  ti*adition ;  for  a  genealogical  tablet,  of  uncertain 
date,  names  him  as  having  '^established  the  authority  '^  of  the 
later  kings,  "  of  whom,/rom  that  time,  Asshur  proclaimed  the 
glory  " — phrases  which  appear  to  mark  the  reputed  founder 
of  a  dynasty. 

§  13.  The  oldest  contemporary  records  of  Assyria  yet  found 
are  on  the  bricks  of  KilehrSherghat,  which  they  seem  to 
mark  as  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  the  As- 
syrians proceeded  from  Babylonia,  and  had  at  first  to  main- 
tain their  independence  against  her,  it  is  natural  that  their 
first  capital  should  be  the  lowest  on  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 
We  find  a  series  of  six  kings,  in  direct  descent  from  father  to 
son :  JSeJrlush  (perhaps  the  Belochus  of  the  Greeks),  Pud-U, 
Iva-lush  Z,  Shidmaneser  L,  Tiglathi-Nin,  and  Iva-lush  11,;^ 
of  whom  the  first  four  stamped  their  names  and  royal  titles 
(which  are  such  as  to  prove  their  independence)  on  the 
bricks  of  the  buildings  which  they  raised  or  repaired  at  their 
capital  city  of  Asshur  {KHehrSherghat).  The  last  three  are 
also  named  in  the  genealogical  tablet  referred  to  above ;  and 
Tiglathi-Nin  in  a  very  important  inscription  of  Sennacherib. 

Shalmaneser  L  is  named  in  the  "  standard  inscription  "  at 
Nimrud  as  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Calah  on  that  site ;  a 
step  which  transferred  the  capital  from  its  more  exposed 
and  less  fertile  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
rich  and  well  protected  ground  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Great  Zab.  Later  inscriptions  record  his  expeditions  against 
the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  where  he  built  cities  and  be- 
gan the  policy  of  colonizing  them  from  a  distance.  He  is 
the  first  knmbn  Assyrian  conqueror, 

§  14.  The  subjection  of  the  upper  country  by  Shalmaneser 
L  seems  to  have  enabled  his  son  Tiglathi-Nin^^  to  dispute 
with  Babylon  the  supremacy  of  Mesopotamia.  Not  only  is 
he  called,  in  the  genealogical  tablet  mentioned  above,  "  King 
of  the  Sumir  and  Accad  "  {i.  e,,  of  Babylonia),  but  a  most  in- 
teresting record  of  Sennacherib  mentions  that  king's  recov- 
ery of  a  signet-ring  which  this  ancient  predecessor  had  left 
at  Babylon,  and  which  bore  the  inscription,  "Tiglathi-Nin, 
King  of  Assyria,  son  of  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  and 

^^  Rawlinson  places  them  approximately  between  B.a  13S0  and  1230,  assigning  20 
years  tu  each  as  the  average  derived  from  the  known  reigue  of  two  series  of  later 
kings  in  direct  descent 

<^>  It  is  a  carious  coincidence  that  his  name  is  one  of  those  compounded  from  that 
otNimis^  the  mythic  couqueroi'  of  Babyluu. 
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conqueror  ofKar-Dunis  "  (i.  e.,  Babylonia)  :  a  testimony,  not 
only  to  his  power,  but  his  presence  at  Babylon.  Such  an 
event  seems  the  fittest  to  mark  the  epoch  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  began  to  reign 
at  Babylon ;^^  signifying  probably  the  establishment  ot  a 
branch  of  the  Assyrian  royal  house  on  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lonia. 

"  We  must  not,  however,  suppose,"  observes  Professor 
Rawlinson,  "  that  Babylonia  was  from  this  time  really  sub- 
.  ject  continuously  to  the  court  of  Nineveh.  The  subjection 
may  have  been  maintained  for  a  little  more  than  a  century ; 
but  about  that  time  we  find  evidence  that  the  yoke  of  As- 
syria had  been  shaken  off,  and  that  the  Babylonian  raon- 
archs,  who  have  Semitic  names,  and  are  probably  Assyrians 
by  descent,  had  become  hostile  to  the  Ninevite  kings,  and 
were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  them.  No  real  per- 
manent subjection  of  the  Lower  country  to  the  Upper  was 
effected  till  the  time  of  Sargon ;"  and  even  under  the  Sar- 
gonid  dynasty  revolts  were  frequent ;  nor  were  the  Baby- 
lonians reconciled  to  the  Assyrian  sway  till  Esar-haddon^ 
united  the  two  crowns  in  his  own  person,  and  reigned  alter- 
nately at  the  two  capitals.  Still  it  is  probable  that,  from  the 
time  of  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  Upper  country  was  recognized  as 
the  superior  of  the  two ;  it  had  shown  its  might  by  a  con- 
quest and  the  imposition  of  a  dynasty — proofs  of  power  which 
were  far  from  counterbalanced  by  a  few  retaliatory  raids  ad- 
ventured upon  under  favorable  circumstances  by  the  Baby- 
lonian princes.  Its  influence  was  therefore  felt,  even  while 
its  yoke  was  refused  ;  and  the  Semitizing  of  the  Chaldseans, 
commenced  under  the  Arabs,  continued  during  the  whole 
time  of  Assyrian  preponderance."" 

Tiflflathi-Nin  seems  also  to  have  extended  his  father's  con- 
quests  to  the  north  ;  for  the  great  Asshiir-nasir-pal,  of  whom 
we  have  presently  to  speak,  mentions  a  tablet  set  up  by  him 
near  the  sources  of  the  Tsujmat,  or  Eastern  Tigris.  His  son, 
Jvalush  11,^  appears,  from  the  genealogical  tablet  on  which 
alone  his  name  occurs,  to  have  extended  the  Assyrian  domin- 
ions still  farther. 

Tlglathi-Nin  is  the  first  Assyrian  king  for  whom  the  cu- 
neiform records  give  a  date ;  for  Sennacherib  places  him  600 
years  before  his  own  capture  of  Babylon,  which  was  in  B.C. 
702.     This  carries  his  reign  back  to  about  b.c.  1300,  a  date 

B3  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  dynasties  of  Berosas  are  those  of  Kings  of  Bab- 
ylonia, 
*«  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  8th  centnry  b.o. 
^  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  voL  ii.  pp.  305, 306. 
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near  enough  to  the  epoch  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  of  Berosus 
(b.c.  1270)." 

§15.  The  next  great  name  in  the  Assyrian  annals  happens 
to  be  one  having  the  same  meaning,  Tiglath-pileser  {Tlylaith- 
paizirci)  Z**  He  has  left  us  the  earliest  of  that  most  inter- 
esting class  of  records,  which  may  truly  be  called  Assyrian 
hooks  —  tablets,  cylinders,  or  prisms  of  clay,  covered  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  a  fine  character,  and  then  baked. 
Like  books,  too,  they  were  multiplied  for  use  and  preserva- 
tion ;  and  thus  our  museum  possesses  two  perfect  copies,  be- 
sides fragments  of  others,  of  the  cylinders  inscribed  with  the 
annals  of  the  first  five  years  of  Tiglath-pileser's  reign." 

The  genuineness  of  the  inscription  is  attested  by  the  state- 
ment it  contains  :  "The  list  of  my  victories,  etc.,  I  have  in- 
scribed on  my  tablets  and  cylinders,  and  I  have  placed  it 
[to  remain]  to  the  last  days,  in  the  temple  of  my  lords,  Anu 
and  Iva."  Its  completeness  is  testified  by  the  concluding  in- 
vocation and  curse  on  any  one  who  should  destroy  the  rec- 
ords. The  inscription  gives  the  names  and  deeds  of  the 
king's  four  predecessors;  and  his  own  name  occurs  again, 
with  that  of  his  father  and  son,  in  the  often-quoted  synchro- 
nistic tablet. 

Thus  we  have  a  second  series  of  six  kings  in  succession 
from  father  and  son,  and  only  separated  from  the  former  se- 
ries by  about  20  years :"  speaking  roughly,  they  fill  up  the 
12th  century  b.c.  The  first  of  these,  Nin-pal-zira^  is  men- 
tioned with  a  phrase  which  seems  to  mark  the  head  of  a 
dynasty.  Asshur-dah-il  and  MutaggilrNeho  reigned  pros- 
perously, but  not  without  rebellions ;  and  Asshur-ris-ilim  is 
styled  "  the  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious  coun- 
tries, he  who  has  reduced  all  the  accursed."  Among  his  en- 
emies was  the  first  Babylonian  king  who  bore  the  name  of 
Nabuchodonosor,  ** 

§  16.  The  Annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  T.  himself  record  the 
extension  of  the  Assyrian  power  over  the  whole  region  of 

**  Rawlinson  gets  over  tbe  difference  by  supposing  tbat  Sennacherib  nsed  a  roand 
number;  others  take  B.a  ISOO  literally;  but,  remembering  that  the  epoch  derived 
from  Berosus  is  a  part  of  a  chronologiDal  aeheme,  we  ought  to  be  content  with  an  ap- 
proximation of  30  years.  *•  See  above,  $  8. 

*7  This  was  the  inscription  which  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  proposed  to  Major 
(now  Sir  Heury)  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  M.  Oppert,  as  a  test 
of  the  principles  of  cuneiform  interpretation ;  and  their  agreement  was  sufficient  to 
prove  the  general  soundness  of  their  methods. 

'I*  Rawlinson  places  them  between  B.a  1210  and  1090. 

»»  Some  details  of  this  war  are  given  by  Rawlinson,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  il.  p. 
810.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having  made  war  in  Southern 
Syria  and  Palestine ;  but  the  attempt  to  identify  him  with  the  Chnshan-rishathaim  of 
Judges  iii.  8,  seems  to  involve  a  misconception  of  the  relations  between  Assyria  and 
Mesopotamia.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Mesopotamia  was  tribatary  to  Egypti 
thoogb  little  more  than  nominally.    (See  chap.  vi.  i  19.) 

12 
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Upper  Mesopotamia  and  a  large  part  of  the  mountains  on 
its  north.  After  invoking,  as  the  guardians  of  his  kingdom, 
the  "  great  gods  who  rule  over  heaven  and  earth,"  Bel^  Sin^ 
tShamas^  Iva,  Nin^  and  Ishtar^  "the  source  of  the  gods,  the 
queen  of  victory,"  and  after  a  grandiloquent  recital  of  his 
own  royal  titles  — he  relates  the  five  campaigns  in  which  he 
defeated  the  Mushai  or  Moschians,  a  mountain  race  in  the 
Taurus  or  Niphates,  and  subdued  Qumrnukh  (Commagene), 
which  they  had  overrun;  repulsed  the  Khatti  or  Hittites 
from  the  Assyrian  territory ;  carried  his  arms,  on  the  one 
side,  into  the  mountains  of  Zagrus ;  and  on  the  other,  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Nal/ri^  taking 
120  chariots,  and  driving  them  and  their  allies  as  far  as  the 
"  Upper  Sea,"  which  can  only  be  the  Mediterranean.  The 
coincidence  of  the  name  of  th©  Nairi  with  the  Aramnaha" 
rdlm  of  Scripture  and  the  Naharayn  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments marks  this  as  the  decisive  subjugation  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamians  west  of  the  Khahour^  together  with  their  allies  of 
Upper  Syria,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 

Turning  next  to  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates,  he 
attacked  the  Aramaeans,  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  riv- 
er for  some  250  miles  below  Circesium,  as  far  as  the  Taukhi^ 
the  Shuhites  of  Scripture,  whose  country  was  between  Anah 
and  Hit.  He  smote  them  "  at  one  blow,"  crossing  the  river 
on  skins,  and  returned  laden  with  plunder.  This  account 
sets  in  their  true  light  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called 
conquests  of  the  Assyrians — predatory  excursions  on  a  vast 
seale,  to  strike  terror  into  hostile  tribes,  and  to  carry  off 
slaves  and  booty  to  enhance  the  monarch's  state  at  home. 

In  the  story  of  his  last  campaign,  Tiglath-pileser  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  claim  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
name  used,  Mvsr  or  Musri,  has  two  senses ;  and  it  seems 
here  to  denote  the  forward  ranges  of  Zagrus,  between  the 
Great  Zab  and  the  Eastern  Khabour,  the  mountaineers  of 
which  had  hitherto  maintained  their  independence,  but  were 
now  subjected  to  tribute." 

"<>  It  is  wortb  notice  in  connection  with  points  mentioned  before  that  be  describes 
bimeelf  as  *'  king  of  the  people  of  various  tongues ;  kiucf  of  thef(mr  regions;"  "  the  ex- 
alted sovereign,  whose  servants  Asshar  has  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  four 
refnons,"    Possibly  this  may  mean  all  the  lands  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 

*^  That  this  Musri  was  not  Egypt  is  clear  f^om  the  name  of  its  capital,  Arin^  and, 
bebides,  it  is  described  as  a  moautainoas  country.  The  probabilities  of  an  attack  on 
Egypt  by  Assyria  at  this  time  wonld  involve  an  interesting  bat  somewhat  intricate 
discussion.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Philistines  and  the  Hittites  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  thus  barring  the  great  military  road ;  and  a  conflict  with  these 
tribcp,  which  mast  have  Occupied  at  least  a  whole  campaign,  would  not  have  been 
passed  over  in  so  minute  a  record.  Besides,  the  whole  object  of  these  campaigns 
was  clearly  to  establish  the  Assyrian  power  vrithin  its  natural  limits^  the  very  limits 
assip:ned  to  the  king's  conquests  in  the  final  summary.  The  Egyptian  records  seemi 
to  show  an  alliance  with  Assyria  about  this  lime.    See  chap.  vi.  §  20. 
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The  whole  result  of  the  five  campaigns  is  summed  up  as 
follows :  "  Thus  fell  into  my  hands  altogether,  between  the 
commencement  of  my  reign  and  my  hfth  year,  forty-two 
countries,  with  their  kings,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Zab 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivei*  Euphrates,  the  country  of  the 
Khatti,  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the  setting  sun.  I  brought 
them  under  one  government;  I  took  hostages  from  them, 
and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  offerings."  These  phrases 
iseem  to  warrant  the  assigning  to  Tiglath-pileser  I.  the  first 
organization  of  Assyria  as  a?i  empire;  and  the  record  of  his 
great  works,  as  a  builder  and  restorer  of  temples,  proves  his 
care  for  the  national  religion.  The  details  given  of  his  mode 
of  warfare  agree  exactly  with  those  vivid  pictures  in  bas- 
relief  with  which  the  later  kings  delighted  to  line  their  pal- 
ace halls,  and  which  may  now  be  perused  by  All  like  an 
open  book,  on  the  walls  of  the  British  and  French  museums. 
Rivers  are  crossed  on  skins,  strongholds  stormed,  cities  buimt, 
lands  laid  waste,  a  vast  booty  in  cattle  and  treasure  carried 
off;  and,  as  for  the  people — we  must  not  spoil  the  king's  own 
words — *'  The  ranks  of  their  warrions,  fighting  in  the  battle, 
were  beaten  down  as  if  by  the  tempest.  Their  carcasses  cov- 
ered the  vallevs  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  I  cut  off 
their  heads.  Of  the  battlements  of  their  cities  I  made  heaps" 
like  mounds  of  earth.  Their  movables,  their  wealth,  and 
their  valuables  I  plundered  to  a  countless  amount.  Six 
thousand  of  their  common  soldiers,  who  fled  before  my  serv- 
ants and  accepted  my  yoke,  I  took  and  gave  over  to  the  men 
of  my  own  territory  as  slaves." 

Another  set  of  representations  in  the  royal  pictures  is  il- 
lustrated by  this  narrative.  The  Assy  nan  kings  had  always 
a  passion  for  the  chase;  they  were  literally  "mighty  hunt- 
ers;" and  Tiglath-pileser  records  his  sporting  achievements, 
just, as  his  successors  depicted  theirs.  "  In  the  country  of 
the  Hittites,  he  boasts  of  having  slain  '  four  wild  bulls,  strong 
and  fierce,'  with  his  arrows;  while  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Harran,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour,  he  had  killed  ten  large 
wild  buffaloes,  and  taken  four  alive.  These  captured  ani- 
mals he  had  carried  with  him  on  his  retnrn  to  Asshur,  his 
capital  city,  together  with  the  horns  and  skins  of  the  slain 
beasts.  The  lions  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  various 
journeys  he  estimates  at  920 !  All  these  successes  he  as- 
cribes to  the  powerful  protection  of  Nin  and  Nergal.""  This 
religioics  spirit  pervades  the  whole  inscription.     The  exact- 

•'»  Com  p.  Isaiah  xxv.  2 ;  Micah  1.  6. 

«s  Rnwlinson,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  317,318.     On  Assyrian  hnnting. 
tcenes  in  general,  see  Layard's  "  Nineveh,"  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 
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ness  of  its  dcUe  is  tantalizing,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  year  is  marked.  "  In  the  month  KuzaUa  (Chis- 
leu),  on  the  29th  day  in  the  year,  presided  over  by  Ina-iliyor 
pallik,  the  Babbi-TurV* 

§  17.  But  far  more  important  than  its  exact  date  is  the  in- 
sight which  this  self-drawn  full-length  portrait  of  one  of  its 
earliest  kings  gives  us  into  the  character  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  her  position  among  her  neighbors  about  the  end 
of  the  12th  century  b.c.  "  She  was  a  compact  and  powerful 
kingdom,  centralized  under  a  single  monarch,  and  with  a 
single  great  capital,  in  the  midst  of  wild  tribes,  which  clung 
to  a  separate  independence,  each  in  its  own  valley  or  village. 
At  'the  approach  of  a  great  danger,  these  tribes  might  con- 
sent to  coalesce  and  to  form  alliances,  or  even  confedera- 
tions ;  but  the  federal  tie,  never  one  of  much  tenacity,  and 
rarely  capable  of  holding  its  ground  in  the  presence  of  mo- 
narchic vigor,  was  here  especially  weak.  After  one  defeat 
of  their  jomt  forces  by  the  Assyrian  troops  the  confederates 
commonly  dispersed,  each  flying  to  the  defense  of  his  own 
city  or  territory,  with  a  short-sighted  selfishness  which  de- 
served and  insured  defeat.  In  one  direction  only  was  As- 
syria confronted  by  a  rival  state  possessing  a  power  and  or- 
ganization in  character  not  unlike  her  own,  though  scarcely 
of  equal  strength.  On  her  southern  frontier  the  kingdom  oi 
Babylon  was  still  existing ;  its  Semitic  kings,  though  orig- 
inally established  upon  the  throne  by  Assyrian  influence, 
had  dissolved  all  connection  with  their  old  protectors,  and 
asserted  their  thorough  independence."" 

§  18.  The  silence  of  the  cylinder  respecting  Babylonia  is 
partly  compensated  by  two  later  records.  The  synchronistic 
tablet  relates  that  he  invaded  the  country  in  two  successive 
years,  wasting  the  "  upper  "  or  northern  districts,  taking  the 
frontier  fort  of  Kur-galazu  {AkkerkufV  Sippara,  and  Baby- 
lon itself,  and  returning  down  the  Eupnrates,  where  he  took 
several  cities  of  the  Tsukhi.  It  appears  to  have  been  during 
this  retreat  that  he  was  overtaken  by  the  King  Merodach- 
idin-akhi,  who  inflicted  upon  him  some  serious  blow ;""  for 
Sennacherib  records,  in  his  celebrated  rock  inscription  at 
£avian,  near  Khorsabad,  his  recovery  of  certain  idols  which 
had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Merodach-idin-akhi,  who  had 
taken  them  from  Tiglath-pileser  at  Hekalin  (probably  near 

*^  This  is  one  of  the  epcmynii^  whose  names  mark  each  year. 

•»  Rawllnson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

••  The  liability  of  an  Oriental  army,  when  retreating  carelessly,  incnmbered  with 
its  captives  and  pinnder,  to  snch  an  attack  from  a  resolnte  pursuer  is  illnstrated  by 
Abraham's  parsnit  and  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer,  which,  in  its  tarn,  receives  light  from 
the  case  before  us. 
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Tekrit).  These  idols  had  doubtless  been  camtd  with  the 
army  (as  the  Hebrews  took  the  ark  against  the  Philistines) 
as  a  security  for  victory."  The  fact  that  such  objects  of 
veneration  and  trophies  of  victoi-y  were  not  recovered  for 
above  400  years  is  significant  of  the  strength  of  Babylon ; 
while  the  monuments  of  successive  Assyrian  kings  testify 
their  repeated  efforts  to  subdue  her.  "A  hostile  and  jealous 
spiiit  appears  henceforth  in  the  relations  between  Assyria 
and  Babylon;  we  find  no  more  intermarriages  of  the  one 
royal  house  with  the  other;  wars  are  frequent,  almost  con- 
Stan  linearly  every  Assyrian  monarch  whose  history  is 
known  to  U8  in  detail  conducting  at  least  one  expedition 
into  Babylonia."" 

§  19,  Tiglath-pileser  I.  has  still  one  more  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  typical  king  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  earli- 
est specimen  of  Assyrian  sculpture 
is  a  figure  of  this  king  in  bas-relief, 
on  the  face  of  the  native  rocks  in 
a  cavern  near  the  eastern  source  of 
tbe  Tigris — the  memorial,  proba- 
bly, of  the  extent  of  his  conquests  , 
in  that  direction.  It  represents  the 
king  in  his  sacerdotal  dress,  with 
the  right  arm  extended,  and  the  left 
band  grasping  the  sacrificial  mace, 
and  the  rock  bears  the  following 
inscription :  "  By  the  grace  of  As- 
shur,  Shamas,  and  Iva,  the  Great 
Gods,  I,  Tiglath-pileser,  King  of 
Assyria,  son  of  Asshur-ria-ilim,  King 
of  Assyria,  who  was  the  son  of 
Mutaggil-Nebo,  King  of  Assyria, 
marching  from  the  great  sea  of 
Akhiri,  to  the  sea  of  Nairi,  for  the 
third  time  have  invaded  the  coun- 
try of  the  ^fairi,""  The  fact  that  ' 
this  monument  was  sought  for  and 
fonnd,  in  consequence  of  the  record  of  its  existence  in  this- 
very  locality  in  an  inscription  of  a  later  king  (see  p.  283),  is 
one  of  the  experiTnenta  crucis  of  cuneiform  science.     Another 

"  ThlB  enppllM  one  of  the  lesdlog  chronoloj[tcal  dsta.  The  Bnvlin  inMrlpttira 
was  sel  ap  in  SeoDHCberib's  lOtb  year,  B.O,  tOi,  ana  be  hijs  that  ihe  idniB  were  cap- 

Tli:la(h-pI1eKr'e  ret^.  "  BawliDson,  I.  e.  p.  S80. 

••  The  Interprelers  eipUIn  the  Sn  ^C  ^  MM  m  the  JraJiUrranaan,  and  the  Sea  of 
Salri  la  Lalie  Van.  It  la  clear^haC  the  conntrr  of  the  SOH  InclDdei  the  locality  n( 
the  naoauiDent,  ebovlof^  Ihnt  Profoaaor  RbwILdbod  U  right  la  glTing  these  people  a 
widet  range  thaD  Meaapotamla. 
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early  specimen  of  Bculpture,  the  mutilated  statue  in  out 
museum  of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  or  Astarte,  dates  probably 
from  the  reign  of  Asshur-bHrkakty  the  sou  aud  successor  of 
Tiglath-pileser  L 

§  20.  At  the  close  of  what  is  called  "  the  Tiglath-pileser 
Beries  "  of  six  kings,  the  leading  English  authoiities  iind  a 
great  gap  of  a  century  and  a  half,  broken  by  only  one  un- 
certain name.'"  But  M.  Oppert  and  the  French  writers  place 
here  the  kins:  who  has  been  mentioned  above  as  havinor  "es- 
tablished  the  authority  of  the  later  kmgs."  They  read  his 
name  Belkatirdssou^  and  identify  him  with  the  BeUtaras^ 
govenior  of  the  royal  gardens,  who  (according  to  the  Greek 
writers)  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign,  and  be- 
came the  head  of  the  new  dynasty,  which  lasted  in  an  un- 
broken line  to  the  end  of  the  Old  or  Upper  Empire.  Which- 
ever may  be  the  correct  view,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  break 
in  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  indicating  a  diminution  of  its  pow- 
er, occurs  at  the  very  time  when  the  wars  of  David  and  the 
splendid  government  of  Solomon  established  a  real  empire 
of  Israel  up  to  the  Euphrates  itself ;  and  when,  also — towards 
the  close  of  the  interval — ^Rezon  founded  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus,  which  maintained  a  constant  conflict  against 
Assyria  till  the  final  triumph  of  the  latter."  It  is  also  re- 
markable that,  just  when  the  power  of  Assyria  was  thus 
circumscribed  on  the  west,  we  begin  to  find  apparent  traces 
of  Assyrian  influence  in  Egypt  in  the  names'  of  the  kings  of 
the  22d  Dynasty."  And  we  can  now  see  how  the  conquests 
of  that  dynasty  in  Palestine  were  facilitated  by  the  internal 
troubles  which  weakened  Assyria. 

Both  sets  of  authorities  come  into  agreement  at  the  reign 
of  Asshur-idin-akhi,  from  whom  the  list  of  kings  is  complete 
(with  only  two  or  three  cases  of  doubt)  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Upper  Monarchy."  But  the  first  great  name  in  this 
new  series  >s  that  of  a  king  who  vies  with  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
in  his  conquests,  and  the  fullness  of  his  annals,  and  far  sur- 
passes him  in  his  architectural  monuments.  We  suspend 
till  the  next  chapter  the  mention  of  his  name,  as  it  is  read  in 
different  ways. 

70  ("The  Bingle  name  ot  Awhur-Mazur^  wbicb  has  been  Assiprned  to  tbis  period,  is 
recovered  ft-om  an  inscription  of  Shalmaueser  II.  (tbe  Black  Obelisk  King),  who 
speaks  of  a  city  Muddinu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Enphratesi,  which  had  been  taken, 
before  his  time,  by  Tiglath-pileser  and  Asshur-Mazur,  Kings  of  Assyria."— Rawlin- 
Bon,  "  Five  Monarchies,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  note. 

^*  These  remarks  are  founded  on  the  chronology  calcnlated  by  the  English  anthor- 
ities,  who  place  the  whole  series  of  kings,  from  Asshwt-idm-^hi  to  Ai^ur-hteh^  be- 
tween B.a  960  and  747.  Bat  the  French  writers  (Oppfert,  Lenormant,  etc)  place  the 
same  series  jnst  40  years  higher.  7s  See  aboye,  chap.  vii.  fi  d. 

^>  See  the  list  in  Rawlinson. 
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ON  THE  Srra  AND  EXTENT  OF  NINEVEH. 

The  traditional  site  of  Nineveh  is  marked 
by  the  muands  ot Koyunjik and  Nebbi-Yu^ 
niM,  opposite  Moeal.  This  was  certainly 
the  Nineveh  of  Sennacherib ;  and  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  royal  cities  on  the  Tigris 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  found  the  name 
distinctly  applied  by  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves. But  we  mnst  not  rush  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  either  the  original  or 
the  only  Nineveh.  It  may  even  be  possi- 
ble to  reconcile  the  views  of  those  who  re- 
gard all  the  other  royal  cities  as  distinct 
from  Nineveh  and  from  each  other,  and 
of  those  (especially  Mr.  Layard)  who  In- 
clude all  the  ruins  from  Nimrud  to  Koyun- 
fik  and  Nebbi-Yunue  under  that  name. 

KUeh-Sharghat  lies  too  far  south  to  be 
Included ;  and  Khoreaibad  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  founder,  Sargon,  from 
Nineveh,  to  which  it  stood  (as  a  royal 
residence)  somewhat  in  the  relation  of 
Windsor  to  London. 

(1)  The  primeval  antiquity  of  Nineveh 
(by  that  name)  is  attested  both  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  by  the  Egyptian  records  of  the 
ISth,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties ;  that  is,  as 
early  as  the  15th  century  B.a,  long  before 
the  age  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  had 
their  capitals  at  Asshur  {Kileh-Sherghat) 
and  Calah  (Nimrud),  Mr.  Layard  observes 
that  "there  are  now  reasons  for  conjec- 
turing that  the  mound  of  Kcywt^ik  covers 
the  remains  of  edifices  erected  by  some 
of  the  earliest  Assyrian  kings.**  ("  Small- 
er Nineveh  and  Babylon,^  Introd.,  page 

XXXV.) 

(2)  Kings  of  the  Old  Assyrian  Monarchy, 
residing  at  Calah  (Nimrvd)^  mention  Nine- 
veh. Especially  the  great "  Nimrud  King,*' 
Asahur-^iasi'-pcUt  speaks  of  carrying  ma- 
terials to  hie  palace  at  Nineveh.  This  may 
menu  Nvmrud  (according  to  Mr.  Layard*s 
theory) ;  but  M.  Place  found  a  tablet  of 
this  same  king  at  Kayunjik—XYie  only 
monument  yet  found  there  of  a  date  ear- 
lier than  Sennacherib.  But  it  seems  A*om 
the  inscriptions  that  palaces  and  temples 
were  built  at  Nimrud  at  least  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  north-west  palace  of 
this  king,  which  is  the  most  ancient  edi- 
fice yet  explored  in  that  mound ;  and  the 
perfection  of  arts  and  manufactures  found 
in  that  edifice  points  clearly  to  a  long  pre- 
ceding progress. 

(3)  Sennacherib  records  his  restoration 
of  Nineveh  to  be  his  royal  city ;  and  de- 
scribes it  as  having  a  circuit  of  between 

12* 


80  and  40  miles.  The  site  of  his  Nineveh 
is  undoubtedly  marked  by  the  mounds 
opposite  to  Mosul;  but  the  extent  of  the 
remains  of  strong  fortifications,  which  are 
still  to  be  traced,  is  only  7i  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. This  is  quite  large  enough  for  the 
primitive  city,  which  probably  became  the 
royal  quarter.  AAer  this  period,  we  still 
find  the  Assyrian  kings,  as  Bsar-haddon 
and  the  supposed  last  king  (Aeehur-emid- 
tlin),  building  palaces  at  Nimrud. 

(4)  All  the  mounds  yet  exi)lored  con- 
tain the  ruins  solely  of  the  royai  palaces. 
Among  the  adjacent  inclosares,  defined 
by  the  remains  of  walls,  and  strewn  with 
fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery,  though 
large  enough  to  mark  fair-sized  tuwnSf 
such  as  would  grow  up  round  a  royal  res- 
idence, none  approaches  to  the  descrip- 
tion g^ven  by  Sennacherib,  nor  to  the 
statement  that  "  Nineveh  was  an  exceed- 
ing great  city  of  three  days'  journey  "•>- 
nor  to  that  of  "Nineveh,  that  great  city, 
wherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thousand 
persons  that  can  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  hand  **— which, 
interpreted  as  children^  argues  a  popula- 
tion of  600,000— "and  also  much  cattle.** 
(Jonah  iiL  3 ;  iv.  11.)  The  last  statement 
is  important  as  indicating  that  Nineveh, 
like  the  Eastern  cities  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  comprised  vast  open 
spaces.  It  is  no  improbable  inference, 
that  the  whole  space  from  Nimrud  to  the 
mounds  opposite  Mostd  was  occupied  by 
scattered  buildings  which  connected  the 
old  towns  and  the  new  royal  towns  and, 
residences,  and  were  inclnded  in  Nineveh 
in  the  widest  sense. 

(6)  But  we  must  neither  insist  that  the 
true  specific  meaning  of  Nineveh  was  this 
great  assemblage  of  palaces,  fortresses, 
towns,  and  scattered  houses,  nor  confine 
it  to  the  inclosed  space  opposite  Mosul ; 
though  probably  the  latter  may  have  been . 
its  original  sense.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  the  disputants  have  not  made  more 
of  the  analogy  of  our  own  capital.  The 
name  of  Lonpon  has  been  extended  from 
the  British  village  which  crowned  the  hill 
of  St.  Paul's  to  the  Roman  Londinium 
which  did  not  pass  the  Fleet  valley; 
thence  to  the  "City,"  which  is  about 
equal  in  area  to  Hyde  Park;  and  lastly 
to  the  vast  aggregate  of  town  and  suburbs 
which  grows  year  by  year,  and  which  (for 
some  purposes)  has  a  radius  of  15  miles. 

Whether  the  name  of  Nineveh  spread 
thus,  or  whether  it  was  applied  to  the 
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(opfeot  /t>r  the  timt  lifao ;  <Fh<re  irii»  lie 
dfIkIdbI  file,  and  hov  large  ils  ruil  ex- 
lent  ;  are  qneeltons  too  iilce  to  be  deter- 
mined till  farther  tecorda  are  recorered 
frnin  the  mluB. 

<fl)  The  dtr.  which  appears  Id  one  of 
the  eurllest  chaplete  ot  (he  Bible,  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  lime  of  the  earlleBC 
Greek  historians.  Herodotos  speaks  of 
Itae  Tl(rrle  as  "Ihe  rlrer  npoii  which  tht 

(I.  IMl  i  Bur  doee  he  alTecl  to  describe  the 
perlBhed  city.    Later 


with  mor. 


the  I 


n  part  donhileas  ImaglnaUTe 


mllee),  which  far  eicceds  Che  meaenres 
given  br  Senuncherib,  aud  makes  hd  Dies 
abcint  twice  ae  lar);s  as  London  and  lli 
enbnrb*.  Its  walla  were  IMi  feet  high, 
and  thick  enoagh  to  allow  three  charlota 
to  pass  upon  them ;  with  IBOO  lowert,  200 
feet  In  height.  Theie  Btatemeiitt  nre  the 
lege  Increntble  wheu  we  remember  thai 
the   wQlle  were  huge  earthen  embnuk- 


Mr.  Lajard  abont  NImrod  and  A 
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war  in  the  time  of  ClandiiiB)  of  "  nrbs  Ni- 
nos,  vetastisslma  sedes  ABsyiise  ^  in  Adi> 
abene  (Ann.  xli.  13) :  AmmianuB  Marcelli- 
nns  (xiv.  8),  nnder  Jnlian,  mentions  "ve- 
tuB  Ninns  *'  in  the  same  district ;  and  coins 
exist  of  the  reigns  of  Clandios,  Trsjan, 
Hazimin,  and  Gordianns  Pins,  with  the  le- 
gend, NiMiTA  Claubiopolis.  Thus  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  specific  Roman  Nin- 
eveh; bat  the  name,  like  that  of  Babylon, 
appears  to  have  wandered  aboat  the  neigh- 
borhood according  to  the  Importance  of 
the  city  which  claimed  it  for  the  time. 
Philostratns  (Vit.  Apcil  Tyan.  i.  19)  speaks 
of  a  Ninas  west  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  £a- 
sebios  applies  the  name  to  Nieibis. 

(8)  The  prevailing  traditions  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan age  nltimately  fixed  on  the 
site  opposite  MosuL     Thus,  Ibn   Athir  I 
speaks  of  the  forts  of  XitMici  to  the  east,  / 
and  of  Mo9tU  to  the  west,  of  the  Tigris,  in  ^ 
the  campaigns  of  Abdallah  Ibn  Mo*etewer 


A.H.  16  <A..D.  687) ;  and  of  Otbch  Ibn  Far- 
kad,  A.U.  20  (a.u.  641),  qauting  A*um  Be- 
ladkeri,  in  the  annals  of  those  years  (Raw- 
linson,  "As.  Joarnal,"  1850).  In  the  12th 
century,  Benjamin  of  Tndela  speaks  of 
Nineveh  as  opposite  to  Mosul  ("  Travels," 
p.  91,  ed.  Asher,  1840) ;  and  Abalfortu  no< 
tices  it  nnder  the  name  of  Xinue  <"  Hist 
Dynast"  pp.  404-441) ;  see  also  his  "  Chro- 
nicon,"  p.  464.  Lastly,  Assemanni,  in  his 
account  of  the  mission  of  Salakah,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Chaldaeans,  to  Rome  in  a.d. 
1668,  when  describing  Mosulf  says,  "  a  qua 
ex  altera  ripie  parte  abest  Ninive  bis  mill^ 
passus."  ("BibL  Orient"  vol.  i.  p.  684./ 
In  the  same  work  of  Assemanni  are  many 
notices  of  Nineveh  as  a  Christian  bishop- 
ric, first  under  the  metropolitan  of  Mosul, 
and  subsequently  under  the  bishop  of 
Assyria  and  Adiabene  ("Bibl.  Orient" 
voL  ii.  p.  469;  vol.  iii  pp.  104,  269,  3H 
etc). 


Tie  Haimd  orNtmrod. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE   OU)  ASSYEIAH   EMPIRE. — B.C.  886-746, 


«  Mti^  of  the  Old  and  New  Empire. 


bod.    [3.  Mr.Layard'8ai8coTeneaat.Vfm™i,Calab.    Dei 

rlptlon  of  the  .VorfA- 

wot  Pttlatt  of  Aashnr-na8ir-i»l.    {  4.  Pl»n  of  the  pglace. 

oecrlptlons,  wtih  the 

king's  BDTiila.    i  II.  HlB  titlea  on  his  swme.    Keconla  of  file  c 

Ing  explulli    !  8.  Hie  bas-relleft  In  the  Britlnh  Mnaanm.    ^ 

Use  of  color.    Other 

obJects-bowlB-lvorj-tablela-weiKlita.    81gD9  of  Egsptiin 

ndPAiBninonwork. 

(  B.  The  temples  and  ziggttrat  of  Nimrvd.    Caanl  BDd  TaiiDC 

otStnmb.    t  9.  De- 

Bcriptlon  of  his  capital  of  CiLia.    His  works  at  KiUh-ShrrghaL    1  10.  Sualhuii- 

tA-fmrud.    DeacHp. 

tiou  of  hla  Obelisks.    1  11.  Relatione  of  Aeeytls  tu  S^Ha  an 

iBi-ael.    Mention  of 

other  campaigns.    (  IS.  Rebellion  of  bla  eWer  son ;  put  d 

wn  by  SnuiAS-lT*. 

Campaign*  of  thl«  klni.    (  14.  It*-Hjbh  IV.    Hie  palace 

at  Nineveh  |tu  the 

A'f6M-ru™«  moondl.    Eitent  of  bla  dominion.    (  16.  Hie 

,  of  ahont  40  years. 

Su4uiAN>en  III.  and  his  two  sncceaaors.    1  11.  Sign-,  of  dl 

}  18.  Question  con^ 

cernlng  the  Put  of  Sertptnre. 

§  1,  We  have  eeeo  the  kinedom  of  Assyria  grow  into  an 
empire ;  and  we  have  reached  the  point  from  which  we  can 
follow  both  its  history  and  chronology  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. The  greatness  of  the  empire  may  be  divided  into 
.two  nearly  e<jiial  periods  of  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,' 
each  comprising  seven  kings — the  first  seven  belonging  to  the 
old  empire,  the  last  to  the  new. 

The  records  of  the  first  of  these  kings,  named  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  Asbhdr-nasir-pal,  have  only  been  revealed 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  and  their  interest,  and 

'  Namely,  from  b.o. 88«  to  n.o, T4«,  140  vears i  and  from  bo. T46  lo  AM,  141  jeare. 
But  ir  we  were  (o  lake  the  dale  of  a.o.  «0«  tor  the  full  oC  Niueveh,  both  periods  wonld 
be  ezuti;  eqoal— oamelj,  140  yeare. 
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that  of  the  whole  history  of  Assyria,  is  eDhanced  by  their 
connection  with  one  of  the  most  startling  of  modern  histor- 
ical discoveries. 

§  2.  Among  the  Eastern  travellers  who  had  been  possessed 
with  the  desire  to  explore  those  vast  mounds  upon  and  near 
the  Tigris — in  the  neighborhood  where  Nineveh  was  known 
to  have  stood — which  local  tradition  set  down  as  the  works 
of  Nimrod,  Mr.  (now  the  Right  Hon.)  Austen  Henry  Lay- 
ARD  had  been  especially  fascmated  by  those  within  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  to  which  the  name  of 
Nimrud  was  specifically  given.  While  seeking  for  means 
to  explore  them,  his  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  success  of  M. 
Botta,  who,  after  some  mere  gleanings  at  Koyunjik  (which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  itself)  in  1842, 
had  turned  his  attention  to  Khorsabad^  and  had  there  dis- 
covered an  Assyrian  edifice,  "  the  first,  probably,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  view  of  man  since  the  fall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire."* 

The  impression  made  by  this  first  discovery  ought  not  to 
be  obliterated  by  the  flood  of  knowledge  since  acquired. 
"He  (M.  Botta)  soon  found  that  he  had  opened  a  chamber 
which  was  connected  with  others,  and  constructed  of  slabs 
of  gypsum,*  covered  with  sculptured  representations  of  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  similar  events.  His  wonder  may  easily  be 
imagined.  A  new  history  had  been  suddenly  opened  upon 
him — the  records  of  an  unknown  people  were  before  him. 
He  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  age  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  monument.  The  art  shown  in  the  sculptures — 
the  dresses  of  the  figures — their  arms,  and  the  objects  which 
accompanied  them — were  all  new  to  him,  and  afforded  no 
clue  to  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  and  to  the 
people  who  were  its  founders.  Numerous  inscriptions  were 
cut  between  the  bas-reliefs,  and  evidently  contained  the  ex- 
planation of  the  events  thus  recorded  in  sculpture.  The  na- 
ture of  these  inscriptions  afforded,  at  least,  evidence  that  the 
building  was  of  a  period  preceding  the  conquest  of  Alexan- 
der ;  for  it  was  generally  admitted  that,  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  west  of  Asia  by  the  Macedonians,  the  cuneiform 
writing  ceased  to  be  employed.      But  too  little  was  then 

•  The  edifice  was  completely  nncovered  in  1945.  See  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  its  Re 
mainsi,**  vol.  i.  pp.  10  seq.  We  still  speak  of  the  site  of  Sar^on*s  capital  as  Khorsor- 
bad;  bat  the  village  of  that  name  was  parcbased  and  removed  by  M.  Botta,  in  order 
to  excavate  the  moand  on  which  it  stood.  The  name  is  probably  ft'om  KhorttatHibad 
(the  abode  of  Kha&roes)^  one  of  those  Persian  names  which  many  of  the  villages  in  this 
part  of  Assyria  have  obtained  from  their  vicinity  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

3  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  bas-rel1efi=i  in  the  Assyrian  buildings  are 
fnr  the  most  part  of  the  gypsum  and  alabaster  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  are 
of  liiueutoue. 
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known  of  this  character  to  enable  M.  Botta  to  draw  any  in- 
ference from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  wedges,  which 
distinguishes  the  varieties  used  in  different  countries.  How- 
ever, it  was  evident  that  the  monument  appertained  to  a  very 
ancient  and  very  civilized  people ;  and  it  was  natural,  from 
its  position,  to  refer  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  a  city 
which,  although  U  could  not  have  occupied  a  site  so  distant 
from  the  Tigris^  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place." 
It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Layard's  attention  was  fixed  as  much 
too  far  south  as  M.  Botta's  was  too  far  north,  but  with  the 
happy  result,  not  only  of  converging  upon  the  true  Nine- 
veh, but  discovering  two  others  of  the  great  capitals  of  As- 
syria. 

§  3.  It  was  in  1845  that  Mr.  Layard  was  at  length  ena- 
bled* to  begin  his  explorations  at  Nlmrud;  and  the  Arab 
Sheikh,  who  first  received  the  traveller  into  his  hut,  gave  a 
curious  foretaste  of  his  success.  "  The  palace,"  said  he, "  was 
built  by  Athur,  the  hiaya\  or  lieutenant,  of  Nimrod" — 
that  very  Nimrod,  "  out  of  whose  land  went  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  .  .  .  Ca^aA.""*  Such  is  the  wondrous  tenacity 
of  tradition,  for  the  mounds  of  Nimrud  were  soon  found  to 
contain  the  ruins  of  Calah. 

Those  who  love  to  see  results  enlivened  by  the  processes 
which  unfold  them  can  read  in  Mr.  Layard's  first  book'  the 
steps  by  which  he  realized — and  has  enabled  us  to  realize, 
rot  only  by  description,  but  by  the  objects  in  our  Museum — 
those  "  visions  of  palaces  underground,  of  gigantic  monsters, 
of  sculptured  figures,  and  endless  inscriptions,"  which  "  float- 
ed before  his  excited  brain "  that  night.  Our  present  con- 
cern is  with  one  building  which  he  discovered — that  one  of 
the  four  palaces  built  on  the  platform  already  mentioned^  as 
marking  the  royal  quarter  of  Calah,  which  is  called  the 
"  North-western  Palace."  First,  to  see  its  present  state,  as 
an  example  of  the  royal  ruins  of  Assyria,  let  us  follow  the 
explorer,  abridging  as  we  go.  "  I  would  wish  " — says  Mr. 
Layard,  in  recapitulating  his  discoveries  —  "  before  leaving 

*  WritiDg  these  paragraphs  nnder  the  conviction  that  a  history  of  ancient  Assyria 
would  be  wanting  in  completeness  and  interest  without  some  account  of  the  history 
of  these  discoveries,  we  feel  equally  bound  to  repeat  Mr.  Layard's  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  one  man  who  first  snpplied  the  means.  "It  is  to  Sir  Stbatfobd 
CANMraa  **  (Lord  Stratford  de  Redclyffe)  '*  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  collection 
of  Assyrian  monuments  with  which  the  British  Museum  will  bo  [is  now]  enriched ; 
without  his  liberality  and  public  spirit  the  treasures  of  Nimmd  would  have  been  re- 
served for  the  enterprise  of  those  who  have  appreciated  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  discoveries  at  Khorsabad." 

B  Genesis  x.  11, 12.  Here  we  see  the  name  of  Asshur  preserved  in  the  same  form  as 
the  Greek  name  of  the  province,  Aturia. 

*  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  2  vols.  1848.    Abridged  edition  in  1  vol.,  1867. 
"*  See  above,  chap.  xi.  i  9. 
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Nimrud  and  re-burying'  its  palaces,  I  would  wish  to  lead  the 
reader  once  more  throngh  the  ruins  of  the  principal  edifice, 
and  to  convey  as  distinct  an  idea  as  I  am  able  of  the  exca- 


vated halls  and  chambers,  as  thfy  appeared  when  fully  ex- 
plored.    On  approaching  the  mound,  not  a  trace  of  building 

'  This  Is  not  a  flgnra  of  sptech.  The  Kolplnrea,  etc.,  not  remored  wers  corered 
■gllD  nlth  rablilBll  of  tbe  eicatHtlons,  to  preserve  ttiem  Itoiu  the  atmuephere  and 
ft-om  the  Arab  ii^onocliietii.  At  Kboraabsd,  the  gfpsam  slabs  first  nucovered  bj  IS. 
BoUs  crumbled  fiuter  than  the;  could  be  copied. 
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can  be  perceived,"  and  so  forth  of  the  externa,  appearance 
of  the  mounds.  "  By  a  flight  of  steps  rudely  cut  into  the 
earth,  near  the  western  face  of  the  mound,  we  descend  about 
twenty  feet,  and  suddenly  find  ourselves  between  a  pair  of 
colossal  lions,  winged  and  human-headed,  forming  a  portal. 
Before  those  wonderful  forms  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  others  of 
the  prophets  stood,  and  Sennacherib  bowed.  Leaving  be- 
hind us  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  sculptures  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  want  of  finish  in  the  execution  and  consider- 
able rudeness  in  the  design  of  the  ornaments,  we  issue  from 
between  the  winged  lions  and  enter  the  remains  of  the  prin- 
cipal hall.  On  both  sides  of  us  are  sculptured  gigantic 
winged  figures,  some  with  the  heads  of  eagles,  others  entire- 
ly human,  and  carrying  mysterious  symbols  in  their  hands. 
To  the  left  is  another  portal,  also  formed  by  winged  lions. 
One  of  them  has,  however,  fallen  across  the  entrance,  and 
there  is  just  room  to  creep  beneath  it.  Beyond  this  portal 
is  a  winged  figure,  and  two  slabs  with  bas-reliefs  ;  but  they 
have  been  so  much  injured  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the 
subject  upon  them.  Further  on  there  are  no  traces  of  walls, 
although  a  deep  trench  has  been  opened.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  hall  has  also  disappeared,  and  we  only  see  a  high  wall 
of  earth.  On  examining  it  attentively,  we  can  detect  the 
marks  of  masonry,  and  we  soon  find  that  it  is  a  solid  struc- 
ture, built  of  bricks  of  unbaked  clay,  now  of  the  same  color 
as  the  surrounding  soil,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  it.  The  slabs  of  alabaster,  fallen  from  their  original 
position,  have,  however,  been  raised,  and  we  tread  in  the 
midst  of  a  maze  of  small  bas-reliefs,  representing  chariots, 
horsemen,  battles,  and  sieges. 

"Having  walked  about  one  hundred  feet  amidst  these 
scattered  monuments  of  ancient  history  and  art,  we  reach 
another  door-way,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls  in  yellow 
limestone.  One  is  still  entire,  but  its  companion  has  fallen 
and  is  broken  into  several  pieces ;  the  great  human  head  is 
at  our  feet.  We  pass  on,  without  turning  into  the  part  of 
the  building  to  which  this  portal  leads.  Beyond  it  we  see 
another  winged  figure,  holding  a  graceful  flower  in  its  hand, 
and  apparently  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  the  winged 
bull.  Adjoining  this  sculpture  we  find  eight  fine  bas-reliefs. 
There  is  the  king,  hunting  and  triumphing  over  the  lion  and 
wild  bull ;  and  the  siege  of  the  castle,  with  the  battering- 
ram.  We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  find 
before  us  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  sculpture,  representing 
two  kings,  standing  beneath  the  emblem  of  the  supreme 
deity,  and  attended  by  winged  figures;  between  them  is  the 
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sacred  tree.  In  front  of  this  bas-relief  is  the  great  stone 
platform  upon  which,  in  days  of  old,  may  have  been  placed 
the  throne  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  when  he  received  his 
captive  enemies  or  his  courtiers.  To  the  left  of  us  is  a  fourth 
outlet  from  the  hall,  formed  by  another  pair  of  lions.  We 
issue  from  between  them  and  find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  ravine,  to  the  north  of  which  rises,  high  above  us,  the 
lofty  pyramid.  Figures  of  captives  bearing  objects  of  trib-- 
ute — ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  monkeys — may  be  seen  on 
walls  near  this  ravine;  and  two  enormous  bulls,  and  two 
winged  figures  above  fourteen  feet  high,  are  lying  on  its 
very  edge. 

"As  the  ravine  bounds  the  ruins  on  this  side,  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  yellow  bulls.  Passing  through  the  entrance 
formed  by  them,  we  enter  a  large  chamber,  surrounded  by 
eagle-headed  figures :  at  one  end  of  it  is  a  door-way,  guarded 
by  two  priests  or  divinities,  and  in  the  centre  another  portal 
with  winged  bulls.  Whichever  way  we  turn,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  rooms ;  and,  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  intricacies  of  the  place,  we  should  soon 
lose  ourselves  in  this  labyrinth.  The  accumulated  rubbish 
being  generally  left  in  the  centre  of  the  chambers,  the  whole 
excavation  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  passages,  panelled 
on  one  side  with  slabs  of  alabaster,  and  shut  in  on  the  other 
by  a  high  wall  of  earth,  half  buried  in  which  may  here  and 
there  be  seen  a  broken  vase,  or  a  brick  painted  with  bnlliant 
colors.  We  may  wander  through  these  galleries  for  an  hour 
or  two,  examining  the  marvellous  sculptures,  or  the  numer- 
ous inscriptions,  that  surround  us.  Here  we  meet  long  rows 
of  kings,  attended  by  their  eunuchs  and  priests ;  there,  lines 
of  winged  figures,  carrying  fir-cones  and  religious  emblems, 
and  seemingly  in  adoration  before  the  mystic  tree.  Other 
entrances,  formed  by  winged  lions  and  bulls,  lead  us  into 
new  chambers :  in  every  one  of  them  are  fresh  objects  of 
curiosity  and  surprise.  At  length,  wearied,  we  issue  from 
the  buried  edifice  by  a  trench  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
by  which  we  entered,  and  find  ourselves  again  upon  the 
naked  platform.  We  look  around  in  vain  for  any  traces  of 
the  wonderful  remains  we  have  just  seen,  and  are  half  in- 
clined to  believe  that  we  have  dreamed  a  dream,  or  have 
been  listening  to  some  tale  of  Eastern  romance.  Some  who 
may  hereafter  tread  on  the  spot  where  the  grass  again  grows 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  may  indeed  suspect 
that  I  have  been  relating  a  vision."* 

§  4.  The  ground-plan  of  the  palace  may  be  described,  in  a 

*  Layard,  '*  NiDeveh  and  its  RemalnB,"  yoL  iL  pp.  109^14. 
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word,  as  eonaiBting  of  a  great  central  court,  open  to  the  sky 
(about  130  feet  fiy  100  ieet),  eurrounded  by  six  large  gal- 
leries and  many  small  square  rooms,  opening  into  one  anoth- 
er— the  galleries  being  remarkable  for  the  length  and  oar- 
rowness  of  their  proportions  :  the  largest,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  throne- room,  is  more  than  170  feet  long  by 
leaa  than  35  feet  wide.  The  whole  building  was  360  feet 
long  by  3O0  feet  wide.  The  one  of  the  smaller  charabuvs 
which  was  first  discovered  was  lined  with  slabs  of  alabaster 
about  8  feet  high,  and  from  6  to  4  feet  in  breadth,  unsculp- 
tuved,  but  with  the  same  inscription  of  about  20  lines  on  the 


+ 


|jf^_1 
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middle  of  each  slab ;  and  even  the  slabs  of  the  pavement 
were  similarly  inscribed,  not  only  on  their  upper  but  on 
their  under  surfaces,  which  had  also  transferred  a  cast  of  the 
writing  to  the  asphalt  bedding  of  the  floor.  From  its  repe-- 
tition  m  various  parts  of  the  building,  this  inscription  is 
called  "  the  Standard  Inscription  of  Nimrud."  Another  re- 
markable inscription  is  engraved  {according  to  the  Assyrian 
fashion)  across  a  figure  of  the  monarch,  which  is  sculptured 
in  low  relief  witbin  an  arched  recess,  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  temple  of  Nir,  which  he  built  at  Nimrud,     The 
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divine  emblems  over  his  head,  and  the  triangular  altar  in 
front  of  the  figure,  ehow  that  the  king  was  worshipped.'*  It 
is  in  this  inscription  that  he  mentions  his  building  of  the  pal- 
ace now  described,  which  had  been  founded  by  Shalmaneser 
I.,  but  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  A  third  important  inscription 
is  on  an  obelisk  in  white  stone,  also  found  at  Nirarud,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
high,  on  a  base  of  two  feet  by  less  than  14  inches,  and  in 
shape  similar  to  the  black  obelisk  which  has  given  to  this 
king's  son  the  name  of  the  "  Black  Obelisk  King."  It  is 
covered  with  a  detailed  record  of  his  exploits  in  war  and  the 
chase,  which  are  also  related  in  his  other  inscriptions.  The 
fullest  of  all  these  annals  is  that  on  an  immense  monolith 
slab,  which  formed  the  threshold  of  the  temple  just  men- 
tioned. 

§  5.  The  king's  name  was  at  first  read  Asshiir-idanni-pal ; 
a  form  which  seemed  to  give  the  startling  result  that  the 
oii.^inal  Sardanapcdiis  for  at  least  one  of  the  kings  who  bore 
that  name)  was  the  mightiest  and  most  splendid  monarch 
of  the  Old  Dynasty — the  Sardanapalus  whom  the  Greeks 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  Sardanapalus  the  Conquer- 
or." But  we  are  now  told  that  the  true  name  is  Asshur- 
nasir-pal;  th^ilx^^  Asshur protects  {my  or  his)  so??."  Across 
the  breast  of  his  statue  w^e  read  his  style  and  titles,  and  the 
extent  of  his  empire :  ^^Asshur-nasir-plal^  the  great  king,  the 
powerful  king,  king  of  hosts,  king  of  Assyna  ; — the  son  of 
Tiglath-pileaer^  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  king  of 
hosts,  king  of  Assyria; — the  son  of  iva-lush,  the  great  king, 
the  powerful  king,  king  of  Assyria.'*  He  possessed  the 
countries  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  :  he  sub- 
jected to  his  power  the  great  seas,  and  all  the  lands  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun." 

This  comprehensive  claim  is  definitely  explained  by  the 
narrative  of  the  ten  campaigns  which  he  made  in  his  firet 
six  years,  and  which  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  describe,  as 
they  extend  nearly  over  the  same  ground  as  those  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I. ;  though  they  were  somewhat  wider,  and  probably 
more  complete.     Thus,  to  the  north-east,  in  the  mountains 

^^  A  Plmllar  gtela  of  this  king  was  found  near  Diflrhekr,  and  is  now  in  onr  Mnsenm. 
It  was  the  mention  in  his  annals  of  the  erection  of  this  monument  near  that  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  both,  as  above  stated. 

^^  M.  Oppert  prefers  this  form,  on  grammatical  gronnds,  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
latest  reading,  AMhur-izir-pal ;  bat  both  agree  in  the  6enM. 

i>  There  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  the  father  of  the  king  called  by  a  name 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Tiglathi-Xin ;  and  indeed  the 
reading  of  the  last  syllable  in  the  latter  form  of  the  name  is  donbtfnl.  In  hfn  great 
historical  inscription,  the  king  styles  himself  the  son  of  TigUUhi-Ninip  (==.  TigUUhi* 
Nin)f  son  of  Iva-lush  (or  Vul-lueh)^  son  of  Aaahur-^n-il, 
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of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  he  claims  to  have  penetrated  to 
a  region  "  never  approached  by  the  kings,  his  fathers."  Sev- 
eral expeditions  were  made  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  of  Zagrus.  Mesopotamia  had  to  be  reconquered,  and 
the  boundary  along  the  middle  Euphrates  recovered.  Here 
he  built  two  cities,  naming  that  on  the  right  bank  after  the 
god  Asshur,  and  that  on  the  left  bank  after  himself."  From 
Northern  Mesopotamia  he  made  an  invasion  of  Syria,  the 
account  of  which  is  extremely  interesting.  Carcheraish,  on 
the  Euphrates,  once  the  stronghold  of  Egyp%  was  taken  from 
the  Hittites;  and  the  king  having  tiiaversed  the  skirts  of 
Lebanon  and  the  valley  ot  Orontes,  and  offered  sacrifice  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  received  the  submission  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia — Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Ara- 
dus  are  distinctly  named — and  reached  the  Amanus,  where 
he  set  up  a  sculptured  memorial,  and  cut  timber,  which  was 
conveyed  to  Nineveh.  The  white  obelisk  already  mentioned 
appears  to  have  been  set  up  on  his  return  from  this  expedi-* 
tion ;  and  the  visitor  to  our  Museum  sees  at  this  day  the 
beautiful  grain  of  the  cedar  used  in  the  Assyrian  palaces." 
As  in  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser,  the  records  of  the  chase 
are  given  with  as  much  minuteness  as  those  of  war ;  and  the 
king  had  a  park  stocked  with  wild  animals  (like  the  "  para- 
dise "  of  a  Persian  prince),"  the  supply  of  which  was  kept 
up  by  tributes  and  presents." 

§  6.  Both  sets  of  exploits  are  illustrated  by  that  wonder- 
ful series  of  bas-reliefs — wonderful  for  their  artistic  execu- 
tion, their  exact  details,  and  their  vivid  reality — which  Mr. 
Layard  has  brought,  partly  from  the  principal  gallery  of  the 
North-west  Palace  of  Nimrud^  and  partly  from  the  two  ad- 
jacent temples.  Wonderful,  most  of  all,  is  the  impression 
which  is  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  scenes  on  the  walls 
of  the  "  Nimrud  Gallery,"  and  the  accompanying  "  Koyunjik 
Gallery  "  (of  the  age  of  Sennacherib  and  his  successor)  in  the 
British  Museum,  concerning  the  true  character  of  this  type 
of  Oriental  despotisms.     All  breathes  the  spirit  of  Nimrod, 

"  One  of  these  cities  may  have  been  the  "  TelrAMhur  {Telassar  or  TlfteZawer),**  in 
^hich  "  dwelt  the  children  of  J^ien^**  when  they  were  conquered  by  Sennacherib  (3 
Kings  xix.  12 ;  Isaiah  xxvii.  12) ;  for  we  find  the  people  Beth-Adina,  among  those  on 
the  Euphrates  snbdned  by  Asshnr-nasir-pal. 

**  The  section  of  the  wood  has  been  recently  polished,  to  show  its  gjain  and  its 
soundness.  The  "  cedar  work  "  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  is  mentioned  by  Zephaniah 
(ii.  14). 

»  Xenoph.  "  Anab."  1. 4, 10 ;  "  Cyr.**  1.  3, 5  14,  etc. 

*•  Thus  the  PhcenlciauR  sent  animals  called  pctgdts,  supposed  by  some  to  be  ele- 
phants ;  and  the  elephant  is  presented  to  the  life  on  the  "  Black  Obelisk  **  of  this 
king's  son.  There  are  special  records  of  this  king's  hunting  exploits  on  the  broken 
obelisk,  and  on  the  altar  in  front  of  his  divine  effigy.  The  mention  of  the  erocodiU 
on  the  broken  obelisk  does  not  prove  the  gift  to  be  firom  Egypt. 
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the  "  mighty  hunter,"  both  of  men  and  beasts  ;  and  all — if 
we  may  be  allowed  so  to  turn  the  Hebrew  intensive  phrase 
— is  done  "  before  the  Lord  " — by  the  help  and  to  the  great- 
er glory  of  those  gods  whose  name — whether  true  or  false — 
has  ever  been  invoked  to  sanctify  the  excesses  of  a  despot's 
cruel  will.  Everywhere  the  king,  with  the  emblem  of  divin- 
ity often  hovering  above  him,  rides  down  his  foes,  bends  his 
bow  against  their  battlements,  or  receives  their  abject  submis- 
sion, which  is  rewarded  with  torture  and  death.  No  detail 
is  spared  of  the  carnage  of  the  battle-field,  or  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  prisoners.  In  one  place,  headless  corpses,  or 
convulsed  wretches  pierced  with  spears  and  arrows,  are 
floated  down  the  stream  (for  most  of  the  battle-scenes  and 
sieges  are  upon  the  banks  of  a  river) ;"  in  another  the  scribes 
are  counting  the  heads  as  they  are  laid  before  the  king. 

And  these  pictures  are  the  faithful  illustrations  of  his  an- 
nals. In  his  first  campaign  a  captive  chief  of  the  Kirkhi^  on 
the  Upper  Tigris,  was  carried  to  Arbela,  and  there  flayed 
and  hung  up  upon  the  town  wall.  In  the  second,  a  rebel- 
lious city  on  the  Euphrates  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  and 
some  of  the  ringleaders  were  burnt,  others  crucified,  and  the 
rest  mutilated  of  their  ears  and  noses ;  proceedings  summed 
up  in  a  phrase — "  while  the  king  was  arranging  these  mat- 
ters " — which  reminds  us  of  CsBsar's  "Aw  rehits  eompositia.'^'* 
The  king's  own  words  are  needed  to  do  justice  to  his  treat- 
ment of  another  revolted  city :  "  Their  men,  young  and  old, 
I  took  prisoners.  Of  some  I  cut  off  the  feet  and  hands ;  of 
others  I  cut  off  the  noses,  ears,  and  lips  ;  of  the  young  men's 
ears  I  made  a  heap ;  of  the  old  men  s  heads  I  built  a  mina- 
ret.  I  exposed  their  heads  as  a  trophy  in  front  of  their  city. 
The  male  children  and  the  female  children  I  burnt  in  the 
flames.  The  city  I  destroyed  and  consumed  and  burnt  with 
fire."  Such  boasts,  illustrated  by  such  pictures,  reveal  the 
self-confessed  character  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and,  if  the 
first  feeling  excited  by  these  monuments  is  admiration  at  the 
recovery  of  a  lost  chapter  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  next 
is  a  renewed  sympathy  with  the  prophets  who  denounced 
such  an  empire,  and  a  confirmation  of  that  unmitigated  ha- 
tred of  all  despotism  which  is  one  of  the  best  lessons  taught 
by  history. 

§  7.  These  sculptures  from  the  North-west  Palace  of  Nim- 
rud  are  in  the  best  style  of  Assyrian  art,  which — as  in  the 
case  of  Egypt — is  most  truthful  and  vigorous  in  its  earliest 

1^  In  several  caseB,  the  river  is  doabtless  meant  for  the  Eaphrates,  In  others  for  the 
Upper  Tigris.  One  of  the  most  cnrious  scenes  represents  fugitives  swimming  «  rivet 
on  iuflated  skius,  to  gain  their  fortress  on  the  farther  uonk. 
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examples.  In  the  human  figures  the  profiles  are  sharply 
MUtlined  and  most  expressive,  the  limbs  are  delineated  with 
peculiar  accuracy,  and  the  muscles  and  bones  are  faithfully, 
though  somewhat  too  strongly,  marked.  The  composition, 
thougli  sometimes  grotesque  through  the  want  of  perspec- 
tive— for  which,  indeed,  bas-relief  does  not  give  much  scope 
— is  very  expressive  and  animated;  the  pictures  clearly 
tell  their  own  story.  The  scenes  of  battle  and  siege,  with 
all  the  appliances  of  movable  towers  and  battering-rams,  the 
testudo  and  terebra^  seem  in  real  action  ;  and  there  is  a  lio7ir 
hunt^  which  is  pronounced,  by  so  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  to  be — "from  the  knowledge  of  art  displayed  in  the 
treatment  and  composition,  the  correct  and  effective  deline- 
ation of  the  men  and  animals,  the  spirit  of  the  grouping,  and 
its  extraordinary  preservation — probably  the  finest  specimen 
of  Assyrian  art  in  existence."  These  earlier  bas-reliefs  show 
few  traces  of  color^  and  those  entirely  local  and  distinctive, 
as  on  the  hair,  beard,  and  eyes,  on  the  sandals  and  bows,  on 
the  tongues  of  the  eagle-headed  figures,  and  very  faintly  on 
a  garland  round  the  head  of  a  winged  priest,  and  on  the  rep- 
resentation of  fire  in  the  bas-relief  of  a  siege. 

But  the  colors  as  well  as  forms  of  the  painted  bricks  and 
fresco  ornaments  on  the  w^alls  are  perfect  models  of  good 
taste ;  as  are  also  the  patterns  on  the  robes  of  the  figures ; 
and  the  engravings,  both  geometrical  and  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, on  a  large  number  of  bronze  bowls ;  and  the  carvings 
on  tablets  of  ivory,  from  this  N.W.  Palace.  Many  of  the 
ivories  are  gilt,  and  quantities  of  gold-leaf  were  found  among 
the  ruins.  The  bowls  and  ivories  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  unmistakably  Egyptian  pattenis ;  and  there  are  other 
Egyptian  objects,  as  the  scarahoms  and  the  crux  ansata  (or 
ring-handled  cross).  There  is  also  a  collection  of  bronze 
weigJvts^  inscribed  with  their  values,  both  in  cuneiform  and 
in  Phoenician  characters — "  2,  3, 6,  etc.,  vianahs  of  the  coun- 
try," "  2  shekels,"  "  one-fifth,"  and  so  forth ;  which  seem  to 
indicate  commercial  dealings  with  Phoenicia. 

These,  with  many  minor  objects  of  art  and  luxury,  as  well 
as  those  depicted  on  the  sculptures,  prove  the  great  progress 
already  made  by  the  Assyrians  in  manufactures  —  such  as 
"  the  metallurgy  which  produced  the  swords,  sword-sheaths, 
daggers,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  this 
period ;  the  coach-building  which  constructed  the  chariots, 
the  saddlery  which  made  the  harness  of  the  horses,  the  em- 
broidery which  ornamented  the  robes" — all,  in  short,  proves 
that  "the  Assyrians  were  already  a  great  and  luxurious  peo- 
ple, that  most  of  the  useful  arts  not  only  existed  among  them 
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but  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  that  in  dress, 
furniture,  jewelry,  etc.,  they  were  not  very  much  behind  the 
moderns.'"* 

§  8.  Besides  the  North-west  Palace,  Asshur-nasir-pal  built 
the  two  temples  (already  incidentally  referred  to)  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  platform.  Adjoining  to  one  of 
these,  and  standing  out  from  the  angle  of  the  platform,  was 
the  high  tower  (or  ziggurat)^  the  ruins  of  which  form  the 
celebrated  pyramid  (or  rather  conical  mound)  oi  Nimnid^'^ 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  mausoleum,  begun  by  As- 
fihur-nasir-pal,  and  finished  by  his  son,  Shalmaneser  11.  "Its 
basement,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  was  encased  with  massive 
masonry  of  stone,  relieved  by  recesses  and  other  architect- 
ural ornaments.  The  upper  part,  built  of  brick,  was  most 
probably  painted,  like  the  palaces  of  Babylon,  with  figures 
and  mythic  emblems.  Its  summit  I  conjecture  to  have  con- 
sisted of  several  receding  gradines,  like  the  top  of  the  black 
obelisk,  and  I  have  ventured  to  crown  it  with  an  altar,  on 
which  may  have  burnt  the 'eternal  fire.""  To  these  works 
of  state  and  religion  may  be  added  one  of  utility,  the  Canal, 
which  not  only  supplied  the  city  with  water,  but  appears  to 
have  irrigated  the  whole  country  in  the  angle  between  the 
Tisjris  and  the  Great  Zab.  It  is  named  as  the  work  of  As- 
shur-nasir-pal,  both  in  his  annals  and  on  the  tablet  set  up  in 
the  tunnel  oi  Negouh  (^A^  Ao/e),  through  which  it  was  origi- 
nally supplied  from  the  Zab.'*' 

§  9.  All  these  works  indicate  the  establishment  or  renewal 
by  Asshur-nasir-pal  of  a  new  royal  residence  at  Ntmrud^ 
which  the  inscribed  bricks  and  the  king's  own  record  of 
its  building  identify  with  Calah.  "Here,  in  a  strong  and 
healthy  position,  on  a  low  spur  from  the  Jebel  Maklub^  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  a  deep  river,  the  new  capital  grew 
to  greatness.  Palace  after  palace  rose  on  its  lofty  platform, 
rich  with  carved  wood-work,  gilding,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
enamel,  each  aiming  to  outshine  its  predecessors ;  while 
stone  lions,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  shrines,  and  temple-towers 
embellished  the  scene,  breaking  its  monotonous  sameness  by 
variety.  The  lofty  ziggurat  attached  to  the  temple  of  Nin 
(or  Hercules),  dommating  over  the  whole,  gave  unity  to  the 
vast  mass  of  palatial  and  sacred  edifices.  The  Tigris,  skirt- 
ing the  entire  western  base  of  the  mound,  glassed  it  in  its 

>8  Hawlinson,  "Five  Monarchies,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  863. 

1'  Respecting  the  Assyrinn  ziggurats  in  ^neral,  eee  chap.  xvi.  $  16. 

ao  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  653. 

**  This  stone  was  nnftirtnnately  broken  before  the  inscription  conld  be  properly 
copied.  For  a  full  description  of  the  canal  see  Lnyurd,  *'  Nineveh,"  vol.  i.  pp.  SO,  81  \ 
Rawlinson,  •'  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1G5,  IOC. 
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waves,  and,  doubling  the  apparent  height,  rendered  less  ob- 
servable the  chief  weakness  of  the  architecture.  When  the 
setting  sun  lighted  up  the  whole  with  the  gorgeous  hues 
seen  only  under  an  Eastern  sky,  Calah  must  have  seemed  to 
the  traveller  who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  like  a  vision 
from  fairy-land.""  The  old  residence  of  Asshur  was  not, 
however,  deserted  by  this  king  and  his  successors.  Besides 
various  notices  of  it  in  his  annals,  its  repairs  are  mentioned 
on  the  truncated  obelisk  which  records  his  hunting  exploits 
in  Syria  ;'*  and  the  remarkable  statue  of  his  son,  Shalmane- 
ser  II.,  seated  on  a  throne  covered  with  inscriptions — a  mon- 
olith in  black  basalt,  now  in  the  British  Museum — was  found 
at  KUeh-Sherghat, 

§  10.  This  Shalmaneseb  II.,  the  "Black  Obelisk  King,"  is 
conspicuous  in  the  Assyrian  annals  for  the  length  of  his  35 
years'  reign  (b.c.  858-823),''*  the  interesting  nature  of  his 
principal  monuments,  and  the  mention  on  them,  for  the  first 
time,  of  kings  of  Israel  and  Syria,  whose  names  occur  in 
Scripture.  The  chronicles  of  Israel  and  Judah,  according  to 
their  plan,  mention  no  king  of  Assyria  till  one  exacts  a  trib- 
ute, and  another  makes  a  conquest,  in  the  land  itself,  about 
a  century  later;  but  the  annals  of  Shalmaneser  show  the 
beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the  conquest  of  the  great 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus  prepared  the  way  for  the  fii*st 
captivity  of  the  Israelites. 

This  King,  not  content  with  his  father's  palace,  built  an- 
other in  the  centre  of  the  Nimrud  platform ;  and  it  was  af- 
terwards rebuilt  almost  entirely  by  a  later  king,  probably 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  But  the  edifice  was  so  utterly  destroyed 
by  £sar-haddon,  who  used  the  materials  in  the  construction 
of  the  S,W.  Ntmrud  palace,  that  even  the  plan  can  no  longer 
be  traced.      Amidst  a  few  gleanings  of  slabs  Mr.  Layard 

*>  RawUnson,  *'  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Mr.  Fergnsson  has  ventared  on 
a  restoration  of  the  river  front  of  the  palaces  of  Calah.  (See  the  frontispiece  to  Lay- 
ard's  "Monuments  of  Nineveh.**)  Even  to  the  present  day  the  pyramid  gives  a 
pictaresqne  nnity  to  the  long  line  of  the  Nimmd  mounds.  (See  the  vignette  to  this 
chapter.)  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  this  king  speaks  of  conveying  ma- 
ferinls  to  Nineveh — a  strong  argument  for  either  extending  tliat  name  so  as  to  include 
Calah,  or  regarding  it  as  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  capital  for  the  time  being.  See 
note  A  to  chapter  xi. 

3s  This  is  the  obelisk  of  which  we  have  only  the  upper  part  (in  the  British  Musennfk). 
Both  this  and  the  fragments  of  his  other  broken  obelisk  were  found  at  Koyunjik^ 
having  unquestionably  been  removed  thither  from  KiUJi-Sherghatt  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  later  kings.  ^ 

^*  This  is  the  longest  reign  of  any  Awyrian  king,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  the  43 
years  of  the  Babylonian  Nebuchadnezzar.  Iva-lush  IV.,  Shalmaneser's  grandson, 
reigned  29  years ;  but  no  other  monarch  in  Ptolemy's  list  much  exceeds  20  years. 
(Eawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  357,  note.)  The  name  of  this  king  has 
been  variously  read  as  Divanubar  or  Divanubra^  and  Skalmanuhar ;  but  the  best 
anthoriries  are  now  agreed  on  Shalmaneeer,  M.  Oppert  makaa  him  the  6th  (iusteud 
of  the  2d)  of  the  name. 
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found  two  gigantic  winged  bulls — gatekeepers,  like  those  in 
the  older  palace — and  one  of  the  most  precious  mouwments 
of  Assyria.    This  is  the  celebrated  Obelisk,  in  black  marble, 


Black  Obellek,  from  Ntmrad. 

smaller  than  the  white  obelisk  of  the  king's  father,  but  of 
finer  material  and  workmanship."  This  obelisk  was  found 
on  its  side,  10  feet  below  the  surface,  and  now  stands  erect 
in  the  middle  of  the  "Nimrud  Saloon"  of  our  Museum.    It 

'•  The  Black  Obelisk  Is  abont  T  ftet  high,  and  n  Ivcbrn  wids  on  Ibe  broader  side 
nrihebase:  the  otheris  [2dt13  feet  htghatidsfeet  wldeut  tbebase.  Tbe  ehstterei] 
obelisk  of  Auhtir-nneir-pn]  (uotthoone  merely  broken  Inbair)  mast  hare  been  larger 
Kill,  fat  Ite  area  at  lop  was  i  feet  S  Inches  by  nearly  3  feet.  Implying  ■  beighl:  of  from 
W  to  it  feet.  Both  obeliska  taper  Bligbtly,  and  are  terminated  at  lop  by  3  steps  or 
eradliiea,  Instead  of  the  pijramidioa  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  £y  this  dliference, 
and  that  o[  the  section  (the  Bgyplinn  belns  eqnore,  the  Assyrian  nblcmi;),  the  As- 
ayrifln  obellBk  seeroa  to  be  marked  na  a  native  form.  The  trnnealed  ohelipk  h.io  1 
grndiueM ;  the  temiiuailuu  of  the  ulher  1in>fceu  one  is  douhlful. 
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may  be  called  an  illustrated  history  of  the  twenty-seven 
campaigns  of  Shalmaneser ;  the  upper  half  being  occupied 
by  twenty  bas-reliefs  in  sunken  compartments,  five  on  each 
face ;  and  the  lower  half,  as  well  as  the  spaces  between  the 
reliefs,  and  the  gradines  at  the  top,  being  covered  with  the 
cuneiform  text.  The  minute  letters  of  the  inscription  are 
sharply  cut,  and  the  whole  is  in  the  best  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  bas-reliefs  represent  the  king  receiving  the  trib- 
ute of  five  nations,  each  nation  filling  the  four  compartments 
in  one  horizontal  row."  "  The  gifts  brought  are,  in  part,  ob- 
jects carried  in  the  hand — gold,  silver,  copper  in  bars  and 
cubes,  goblets,  elephants'  tusks,  tissues,  and  the  like — in  part, 
animals,  such  as  horses,  camels,  monkeys  and  baboons  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  stags,  lions,  wild  bulls,  antelopes,  and — strangest 
of  all — the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant."  The  first  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  sight  of  these  animals  and  of  the  two- 
humped  Bactrian  camel — that  there  may,  after  all,  be  some 
truth  in  the  Bactrian  and  Indian  wars  ol  Ninus  and  Semira- 
mis — is  corrected  by  the  e;iumeration  of  the  five  nations. 
The  first  of  these  is  Israel,  of  whom  more  presently;  the 
second  are  the  people  of  Kirzan^  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
which  still  retains  the  name  ;  the  central  row  represents  the 
Muzri^  in  northern  Kurdistan  ;'^^  the  fourth,  the  Tsukh%  or 
Shuhites^  from  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  last,  the  Patena,  from 
the  Orontes. 

§  11.  The  interest  which  this  obelisk  excited  was  enhanced 
by  the  discovery  that  the  king  who  is  seen,  in  the  highest 
row,  prostrating  himself  before  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and 
whose  follow^ers  bring  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silver  in  various 
forms,  is  styled  in  the  inscription  "Jehu,  son  of  Omri,"  a  pat- 
ronymic derived  from  the  founder  of  the  capital  city  of  Sa- 
maria.''' When  the  full  inscription  was  deciphered,  there 
was  found  a  still  earlier  point  of  contact  between  Assyria 

3*  To  this  there  is  one  exception.  The  first  compartment  of  the  bottom  row  eeems 
to  belong  not  to  the  fifth  nation,  but  to  the  first  or  second. 

«'  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  voL  ii.  p.  36T. 

38  These  are  the  people  who  bring  the  Bactrian  camel,  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  and 
elephant  (which  is  depicted  so  as  to  be  clearly  distingnished  from  the  African),  and 
other  animals  almost  certainly  Indian,  among  them  a  sacred  ox— all  pointing  to  a 
traffic  with  India.  The  proud  Assyrian  may  have  demanded  these  gifts,  at  whatever 
labor  and  risk  to  his  Eastern  subjects.  The  idea  that  the  sculptor  invented  them,  to 
extend  the  range  of  the  king's  conquests,  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  any  such 
claim  in  the  inscription.  The  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  the  Indian  elephant 
was  also  brought  to  the  Pharaohs  as  a  tribute  from  some  people  of  Western  Asia. 
(Wilkinson,  "Ancient  Egjrptians,"  vol.  v.  p.  176 ;  vol.  i.  plate  iv.) 

3'  1  Kings  xvi.  24.  The  Assyrians  were  familiar  with  Samaria  under  the  name  of 
Beth-Khumri  (the  house  or  city  of  Omri).  Besides,  Jehu  would  probably  seek  to  le- 
gitimate his  usurpation  by  claiming  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  he 
overthrew,  as  well  of  the  capital ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  claim  may  have  had 
tume  ground. 
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FrlBgnera  presented  by  the  Cbler  Bnnuch  (Nimmd  Obelisk). 

and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  one  most  strikingly  confirma- 
tive— as,  we  may  obsene  in  passing,  every  new  Aesyrian 
discovery  is  more  and  more  confirmative" — of  the  Scripture 
history. 

To  explain  this,  we  must  glance  at  the  position  now  occu- 
pied by  Syria  between  Assyria,  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel 
and  Phffinicia  on  the  other.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes  was 
still  occupied  by  the  Hittites,  the  old  foes  of  Egypt,  who  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  Enphrates ;  but  the  conquest  of  their 
eastern  tribes  by  Asshur-nasir-pal  appears  to  have  been  per- 
manent. South  of  them,  towards  Cccle-Syria,  was  the  kiug- 
doni  of  Hamath;  and  the  part  of  Syria  between  the  eastern 
chain  of  Lebanon  and  the  desert  was  occupied  by  a  powerful 
kingdom — 

"Wbose  deltgbmil  Mat 

Was  bir  1>AH■S01T^  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  AbanB  aad  Pharphar— locid  Btrraita." 

In  that  city — one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  which  the  native 
tradition  made  tlic  resting-place  of  Abraham  on  his  jonmcy 
from  Charran  into  Canaan,  and  which  David  reduced  in  his 
war  with  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  then  a  great  Syrian 
kingdom  farther  north" — a  certain  Mezon,  who  seems  to  have 
been  outlawed  by  Hadadezer,  had  established  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  irregular  band,  in  the  declining  days  of  Solo- 
mon,    "And  he  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 

3°  So  striking  has  this  ngreeiaent  been,  f^m  the  rerj  be^nnlngs  of  cunelf^imi  fcl- 

donbt  whether  the  concord  of  Interpreters  mteht  not  be  eiplalncd  bj  theti  ose  (to 
(neiteut  of  which  Ihey  were  nnconscfoiip)  of  themrnmmiin/thBy  possessed  In  Scrip- 
tare  history :  but  the  reralle  obtained  hnye  long  eluce  onlgroim  any  possibility  of 
beloK  thus  explained. 

"NlmtnOsDnmaMiFr.  M:  Pomp.Qene?ls  iv.  S. 

"2  Sam.  Till.  0,6;  ICbron.  ivlil.B. 
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» 
Solomon  ;  .  .  .  .  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over 

Syria."" 

According  to  the  native  historian,  Nicolas  of  Damascus — 
an  eminent  rhetorician  in  the  service  of  Herod  the  Great — 
the  former  king  of  Damascus  was  named  Hadad  f^  'and 
either  his  descendants  recovered  the  throne,  or  the  line  of 
Rezon  affected  descent  from  him ;  for  all  the  kings  we  know 
of,  down  to  the  usui'pation  of  Hazael,  bear  the  name  of  Ben- 
HADAD  (the  son  of  Hadad),  The  kingdom,  thus  hostile  from 
its  origin,  appears  in  constant  conflict  with  one  branch  or 
the  other  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  Ben-hadad  I.  of  Scrip- 
ture (probably  the  Hadad  IH.  of  Nicolails  Damascenus) — 
after  taking  part,  in  turn,  with  each  kingdom  against  the 
other,  and  so  weakening  both" — availed  himself  of  the  civil 
war  at  the  accession  of  Omri  to  add  several  cities  of  Israel 
to  his  dominion,  and  seems  even  to  have  exercised  rights  of 
suzerainty  in  the  new  capital  of  Israel."  But  the  attempt 
of  his  successor,  Ben-hadad  II.  (or  Hadad  IV.) — who  appears 
at  the  head  of  32  confederate  kings — to  take  Samaria  and 
crush  Israel  altogether,  led  to  his  utter  defeat  by  Ahab,  and 
to  a  new  alliance,  in  which  the  former  relations  of  dependence 
were  reversed :  "And  Ben-hadad  said  unto  him  (Ahab),  the 
cities  which  my  father  took  from  thy  father  I  will  restore ; 
and  thou  shalt  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my  fa- 
ther made  in  Samaria So  he  made  a  covenant  with 

him,  and  sent  him  away."" 

Now,  among  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  no  less 
than  five  were  directed  against  Syria ;  and  the  express  men- 
tion of  ^^Khazail  (Hazael)  of  Damascus"  in  the  last  two 

leaves  no  doubt  that  the  " of  Damascus,"  mentioned  in 

the  first  three,  was  no  other  than  Ben-hadad."  It  was  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Shalmaneser  that  the  king  of  Damascus, 
alarmed,  doubtless,  by  the  growing  power  of  Assyria,  an- 
ticipated her  attack  at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy, 
among  whom  were  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  Ahab  of  Jezred*^  who 
cantributed  10,000  men  and  20  chariots,  out  of  the  whole 
army  of  77,900  men,  1940  chariots,  and  1000  camels.     Ben- 

»s  1  Kings  xL  23-26. 

**  He  makes  the  descendants  of  Hadad  reign  for  ten  generations,  omitting  Bezon 
nltogetlier.  *»  1  Kings  xv.  19,  20 ;  2  Cliron.  xvi.  3. 

^^  1  Kings  XX.  34 ;  comp.  Nic  Dam.  Fr.  31,  cuifin. 

3T  1  Kings  XX.  1-34. 

88  Tlie  characters  used  will  not  make  Benrhadad^  thongh  some  read  Ben-idri.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Benhadad  is  used  as  the  regular  titlet  of  the  Syrian  king,  like 
Pharojoh  and  Cceaar^  and  that,  like  them,  each  king  had  a  proper  name  besides. 

8»  This,  which  has  lately  been  determined  as  the  reading  of  a  phrase  formerly 
doubtful,  corresponds  precisely  to  the  fact  that  Ahab^  lavorile  residence  wa«  at  bis 
summer  palace  at  Jezreel. 
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hadad's  own  force  was  20,000  men  and  1200  chariots;  and  it 
is  interesting,  as  bearing  on  the  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  to  find  1000  men  sent  by  the  king  of  Egypt."  The 
allies  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men ;  but  the 
Assyrian  king  mentions  no  conquest  of  territoiy,  nor  even 
imposition  of  tribute ;  and  another  campaign,  after  five  years, 
ends  with  another  cLim  of  barren  victory. 

Three  years  later,  Shalmaneser  collected  his  forces  for  a 
decisive  blow,  and  led  102,000  men  across  the  Euphrates. 
The  allies  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  confederacy  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  Ben-hadad,  sick  and  depressed  after  such  a 
blow,**  incurred  the  fate  which  has  befallen  many  a  defeated 
king,  from  the  treachery  of  his  servant  Hazael."  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  against  "  Khazail  of  Damascus  "  that  Shalmaneser 
pursues  his  advantage  in  the  following  year,  and  defeats  him 
in  the  strong  position  he  had  taken  up  in  the  passes  of  An« 
tilibanus.  On  the  return  of  the  Assyrian  king,  three  years 
later,  Hazael  seems  to  have  made  no  resistance  to  the  plun* 
der  of  his  cities  by  the  invader,  who  passed  on  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus.  In  this  state  of  things 
we  can  readily  understand  that,  the  frontier  of  Israel  being 
uncovered  on  the  east  and  north,  Jehu  would  offer  his  sub- 
mission to  Assyria ;  but,  as  there  was  no  actual  invasion  of 
the  kingdom,  the  event  is  not  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of 
Israel.  The  mention  of  Ahab  is  said  to  be  repeated  on  the 
monolith  set  up  by  Shalmaneser  by  the  side  of  his  father's, 
at  Korkhar^  near  Diarhehr^  on  the  Tsupnat^  or  eastern  branch 
of  the  Tigris.  The  only  other  campaign  which  requires  no- 
tice is  that  of  his  eighth  year  against  Babylonia.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  civil  war  between  king  Merodach-sura-adin  and 
his  younger  brother,  Shalmaneser  overran  the  country  as 
far  as  the  south  of  Chaldaea,  at  that  time  under  its  separate 
kings,  whom  he  reduced  to  tribute.  "The  power  of  his 
army,"  he  says,  "  struck  terror  as  far  as  the  sea." 

§  12.  The  other  campaigns  would  be  only  wearisome  tq 
describe,  even  if  we  had  the  space.  They  are  related  in  a 
much  dryer  style  than  those  of  the  preceding  king,  and  ex- 
tend, for  the  most  part,  over  the  same  regions ;  the  novelty, 
besides  the  wars  with  Damascus,  being  the  receipt  of  tribute 
from  the  Bartaii  or  Partsu^  who  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Persians^  or  rather  their  Turanian  predecessors.  Twenty- 
three  campaigns  were  made  by  Shalmaneser  in  person,  and 
three  or  four  others  by  a  nobleman  named  Dayn-Asshitr^ 

<o  This,  if  the  reading  he  correct^  is  the  one  politary  Indication  of  any  hostile  relai* 
lions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  under  the  Old  Monarchy. 
"  2  Kings  vlii.  7.  *»  2  Kings  viii.  16. 
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whose  exploits  are,  of  course,  regarded  as  the  king's ;  and 
the  result  is  an  amusing  mixture  of  the  first  and  third  per- 
sons in  the  annals.  Of  the  truly  Assyrian  spirit  in  which 
the  wars  were  conducted,  one  specimen  may  suffice:  "  I  slew 
his  fighting  men,  and  carried  away  his  spoil ;  I  overthrew, 
beat  to  pieces,  and  consumed  with  fire  towns  without  num- 
ber ;  I  swept  the  country  with  my  troops,  and  impressed  on 
the  inhabitants  the  fear  of  my  presence." 

This  and  the  preceding  reign  had  established  the  true 
Empire  of  Assyria^  which  now  extended  on  the  west  to  the 
Mediterranean,  embracing  the  whole  coast  of  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, as  far  south  as  Mount  Carmel,  or  rather  Joppa,  for 
Israel  must  be  regarded  as  a  vassal  kingdom.  As  the  bor- 
der of  the  Euphi'ates  had  thus  been  passed  to  the  west,  so 
had  the  range  of  Zagrus  to  the  east,  and  the  Semitic  yoke 
was  imposed  upon  the  Aryans  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  But 
these  people,  afterwards  so  mighty,  were  as  yet  but  scattered 
tribes,  dispersed  in  unfoilified  towns  and  villages,  and  neither 
united  under  a  king  nor  possessing  a  capital.  The  weakness  of 
the  tribes  on  her  frontiers  explains  the  rapid  growth  of  Assyria. 

§  13.  The  last  years  of  Shalraaneser  were  troubled  by  a  I'e- 
bellion  of  his  eldest  son,  Asshur-danin-pal^  who  was  acknowl- 
edged as  king  by  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Assyria,  including  Asshur,  Arbela,  and 
Amida  {Diarbekr),  The  dominion  of  Shalmaneser  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  Calah  and  Nineveh  during  the  last 
five  years  of  his  i*eign,  which  are  assigned  in  the  Assyrian 
Canon  to  Asshur-danin-pal."  The  rebellion  was  at  length 
put  down  by  a  younger  son,  Shamas-Iva,**  who  succeeded 
his  father,  and  reigned  13  years  (rc.  823-810).  We  owe  the 
account  of  the  rebellion  to  a  square  arch-headed  stela  of  this 
king,  with  his  effigy  in  bas-relief,  and  an  inscription  in  the 
hieratic  character,  containing  the  annals  only  of  his  first  four 
years,  found  at  the  central  palace  of  Nimrud,^^  He  relates 
expeditions  against  the  NaSri,  Media,  and  (the  most  impor- 
tant) against  Babylonia,  where  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  king,  Merodorach-l^elatru-ikbi,  and  his  Chaldsean, 
Susianian,  and  Aramaean  allies,  and  forced  that  king  to  flee 
into  the  desert;  A  newly  discovered  fragment  shows  that 
he  was  still  occupied,  during  his  last  three  years,  with  expe- 
ditions against  Babylonia  and  elsewhere.** 

*3  The  annals  of  Shalmnneeer  also  end  in  the  5th  year  before  his  death. 

**  This  name  is  also  read  Shama»-{,ox  iSawiai-)  ri*Z,  and  by  M.  Oppert  Samti-Hwt. 
The  second  element,  the  name  of  a  god,  which  enters  also  into  several  other  royal 
names,  is  one  of  which  the  phonetic  yalne  is  very  uncertain. 

«»  Sir  H.  Rawlinson*s  "  Inscriptions/*  plates  29  to  34. 

*•  See  Rawlinson, "  Five  Monarchies,"  Appendix  to  vol.  iv.  note  B. 
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§  14.  IvA-LUSH  (or  Vul-lush)  IV./*  son  of  Shainasriva,  was 
another  enterprising  warrior.  Of  the  29  years  of  his  reign 
(rc.  810  to  ^81),  26  were  occupied  by  military  expeditions, 
seven  of  which  were  against  Media,  three  into  the  central 
regions  of  Zagrus,  and  three  into  Palestine,  indicating  an  ex- 
tension of  the  empire  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  south-west. 
We  possess  no  detailed  annals  of  his  campaigns,  like  those 
of  the  former  kings ;  but  his  few  monuments  are  very  inter- 
esting. From  inscribed  bricks  at  N'imrud^  we  find  that  he 
added  some  rooms  to  the  palaces  at  Calah,  and  other  bricks, 
■found  in  the  mound  oi Nehhi-Yuniis^  mark  him  as  the  first 
Assyrian  king  who  is  known  to  have  built  a  palace  at  Nin- 
eveh." He  calls  himself  "the  restorer  of  noble  buildings 
that  had  gone  to  decay."*' 

His  chief  monuments  are  a  genealogical  tablet,  found  at 
Nimnid^  and  a  pair  of  statues  of  the  god  Nebo.  On  the  for- 
mer, lie  describes  himself  as  ruling  from  the  countiy  of  SiU- 
ma^  on  the  east,  over  lands  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,"  and  embracing  (besides  many 
other  names)  Elam,  and  parts  of  Persia  and  Media ;  and  on 
the  west,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  over  Syria,  Phoenicia  (Tyre 
and  Sidon),  the  "  city  of  Omri "  (Samaria),  Edom,  and  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  to  "  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun," 
that  is,  the  Mediterranean.  He  says  that  he  took  a  king 
of  Syria  (whose  name  is  doubtfully  read  Marih)  in  his  capi- 
.  tal  of  Damascus. 

§  15.  In  Babylonia  he  appears  to  have  exorcised  a  sort  of 
regal  power,  receiving  homage  from  the  Chaldaeans,and  offer- 
ing sacrifices  to  the  chief  gods  of  the  country — Bel,  Nebo, 
and  Nergal — in  the  chief  cities,  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha. 
And  here  arises  a  most  interesting  question,  connected  with 
the  two  statues  of  Nebo  which  were  found  by  Mr.  Rassam 
in  a  temple  of  the  god  dedicated  by  this  king,  adjoining  to 
the  S.E.  palace  of  Nimrud.*^  They  are  nearly  alike,  and  of 
a  form  so  constrained  and  disproportioned,  ana  workmanship 
so  rude  and  inferior  to  contemporary  sculptures,  as  evident- 
ly to  show  a  conventional  model.     The  inscTiption  across  the 

• 

*'  Both  the  elements  of  this  name  are  of  nncertain  phonetic  ^aloe.  M.  Oppert 
reads  it  Hotilikkous:  and  on  the  statnes  of  Nebo  mentioned  below  it  has  been  read 
PhalukhOj  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Vul-huih.  On  the  strength  of  the  distant 
resemblance  in  this  form  of  the  name,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Pul  of  Scrii)- 
ture ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  chronolopy. 

*^  The  city  of  Nineveh  itself  had  existed  from  nnknown  antlqnity,  originally  nnder 
its  own  kings.    It  is  often  mentioned  before  this  time,  especially  in  Egyptian  records. 

*•  M.  Lcnormant  ascribes  to  him  the  broken  obelisk  (mentioned  above,  §  9)  which 
records  the  restoration  of  the  capital  Asshar. 

60  «» The  aea  of  the  rising  sun :"  which  some  take  for  the  Caspian. 

^1  The  statnes  arc  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  Six  other  statnes  were  found  with 
them  .*  four  were  colossal,  and  two  resembled  those  in  the  Museum. 
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niiddlo  of  both  figures 
records  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  IS'ebo  by 
an  officer,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Calah  (and  oth- 
er places),  as  a  votive 
offering  for  the  life  of 
his  lord,  Jva-lttsh,  and 
of  hia  lady,  Sammu- 
ramit.  Here  then,  at 
length,  we  have  an  his-' 
torical  Seuiramis,  at  a 
time,  and  of  a  character, 
totally  different  from  the 
legend,  but  under  cii-- 
ciimstanccs  of  great  in- 
terest. As  it  was  never 
the  cttstoni  of  the  East 
thns  to  associate  a  queen 
consort  with  the  king" 
— in  fact  Sammuramit 
is  the  only  princess  men- 
tioned in  the  Assyrian 
annals — we  may  safely 
infer  that  this  queen  had 
a  rayal  dignity  in  her. 
own  right ;  and  what 
that  was  may  be  inferred 
from  the  legendary  con- 
nection of  Semi  ram  is 
with  Babylon.  She 
may  very  probably  have 
been  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  that  king  of 
Babylon  who  was  con- 
I  quered  by  Shamas-Iva, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  prin- 
I  cess  married  to  Iva-lush 
to  legitimate  his  acts  of 
sovereignty  iu  Babylo- 
nia. It  is  quite  in  accoi-danee  iciih  Eastern  custom  that, 
while  worshipping  the  native  gods  in  their  own  country 
in  right  of  his  wife,  be  should  build  their  temples,  in  her 

"  IndeeiHt  ts  almost  !1  misnomer  to  iim  the  honnrnble  nnm<!  of  ^moi  cmtort  Id  this 
conDwtinn.  It  Is  one  great  vice  of  the  Orientnl  d*fpotisms  (hat  the  queen  for  (tw 
time  hsiuB  mcaiis  odI;'  the  most  fHioied  U1I7  of  the  harem. 


NetHi  (from  ■  stntne  111  the  British  Mn^on 
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honor,  in  his  own  capital."  Herodotus,  whose  omission  of 
the  mythical  legend  of  Semiramis  adds  an  histoncal  value 
to  liis  account  of  her  connection  with  Babylon  (at  least  as 
to  the  main  fact),"  places  her  a  century  and  a  half  before 
Nitocris,  the  wife  of  Nabopolassar— not  a  bad  approxima- 
tion to  the  probable  date  of  the  real  queen.  In  short — 
as  M.  Lenormant  puts  the  case  with  French  felicity — Iva- 
lush  and  Sammuramit  were  "  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Mesopotamia."  Hence  the  peculiar  significance  of  the 
style  adopted  by  Iva-lush,  as  "  the  king  to  whose  son  (not 
to  himself),  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  has  granted  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon."  The  result  of  the  union,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  the  modern  parallel ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  son,  thus  established  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  founded  there  a  rival  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  which  was  ready  to  claim,  if  it  did  not  actually  over- 
turn, the  kingdom  of  Assyria  itself. 

That  the  latter  catastrophe,  involving  the  utter  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  actually  happened,  within  about  40  years,  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Arbaces,  the  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesys,  a 
Chaldsean  priest  of  Babylon — as  related  by  Ctesias — is  a 
story  beset  by  improbabilities,  contradictions,  and  anticipa- 
tions of  facts  and  names ;  but  it  seems  that  sotne  revolution 
did  occur  about  that  time,  which  gave  to  Babylon  a  moment- 
ary supremacy. 

§  16.  The  entire  absence  (so  far  as  we  yet  know)"  of  new 
buildings,  or  any  other  monuments,  of  itself  marks  this  period 
of  about  forty  jrears  as  one  of  decline,  and  probably  of  inter- 
nal disturbance.  Still  the  Assyrian  Canon  fills  up  this  in:ter- 
val  with  the  names  of  three  kings,  the  first  of  whom,  Shal- 

B>  This  argnroent  ronst  not  be  pressed  too  far,  as  Nebo  was  a  god  of  both  conntries ; 
but,  of  the  two,  how  much  more  he  was  honored  in  Babylonia  is  at  once  seen  by  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  royal  names. 

^*  The  Babylonian  annals,  from  which  the  Chaldsean  priests  gave  information  to 
Herodotns,  would  naturally  record  the  name  of  Sammuramit  alone. 

**  What  records  of  this  period  may  be  hidden  in  the  mound  of  Nebbi-Yunus— from 
a  brick  of  which  we  have  just  seen  a  sign  of  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
began  to  reside  at  Nineveh — is  a  question  whose  solution  is  postponed  by  the  fa- 
natical opposition  of  the  Arabs  to  any  meddling  with  the  mound  which  local  tra- 
dition sanctified  by  the  name  of  the  prophet  at  whose  preaching  Nineveh  repented. 
The  question  of  Jonah's  own  age  is  too  difficult  to  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  would 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  this  period  of  the  history  if  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Drake 
could  be  established  —  that  the  prophet  preached  at  Nineveh  under  Iva-lush  IV. 
(formerly  called  Adram-melechII.)—V:M&  very  time  when  the  empire  was  at  the  height 
of  its  glory,  and  on  the  eve  of  its  decline.  (See  "  Notes  on  the  Prophecies  of  Hosea 
and  Jonah,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake,  Cambridge,  1863.)  The  period  of  "forty  da\  s  " 
allotted  by  the  prophet  (Jonnh  iii.  4)  has  a  striking  correspondence  with  the  forty 
years  of  weakness  indicated  by  the  history;  and  the  grace  granted* on  the  repent- 
ance of  the  king  and  people  might  well  consist  in  the  mitifjation  of  the  crisis. pre- 
pared  by  the  faults  of  the  rulers,  and  in  the  period  of  greater  prosperity  enjoyed  un« 
der  the  new  dynasty. 

13* 
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MANESBB  in.,  is  ROW  found  to  have  been  an  active  warrior.** 
Every  one  of  his  ten  years  (b.c.  781-771)  had  its  military 
expedition,  mainly  in  Eastern  Armenia;  and  two  were  against 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus.  In  his  successor,  Asshur-danin-il 
U,^we  trace  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit,  for  he  remains 
quietly  at  home  9  years  of  his  18  (ac.  771-763);  while  the 
last  king  of  this  series,  AsBhur-Luah^  gives  only  2  years  out 
of  7  or  8  (rc.  758-746)  to  a  war  in  the  mountains  of  Zagrus, 
which,  as  his  only  one,  was  most  probably  defensive.  This  is 
the  kin^whom  some  make  the  Sardanapalus  of  Ctesias. 

§  17.  The  Assyrian  empire  was,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
from  its  very  constitution,  ever  liable  to  a  sudden  collapse. 
Its  conquests  were  mere,  raids,  attended  by  slaughter,  plun- 
der, and  the  imposition  of  tribute ;  and  followed  by  no  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  conquered  provinces  with  the  central 
power,  or  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  subject  populations. 
The  empire  had  no  internal  cohesion;  and  each  successive  king 
had  to  master  it  anew  by  his  own  exploits.  The  first  attempt 
to  lead  a  quiet  life  at  home  would  give  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt ;  and,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  of  the  condition  of 
Babylon,  that  kingdom  stood  np  beside  Assyria,  ready  to  seize 
the  abandoned  empire,  or  at  least  to  resume  its  independence. 

In  the  absence  of  distinct  information  from  the  monuments, 
it  is  only  a  probable  conjecture  that  some  such  revolution 
is  marked  bjr  the  Babylonian  Era  op  Nabonassab,  b.c.  747, 
which  coincides  (within  a  year  or  two)  with  the  end  of  the 
reign  ot  the  last-named  Assyrian  king,  according  to  Ptolemy 
and  the  Assyrian  Canon,and  with  the  close  of  the  Sixth  Dynas- 
ty of  Berosus.  But  as  this  era  also  corresponds  nearly  with 
the  accession  of  an  Assyrian  king,  who  began  a  new  course  of 
foreign  conquest,  we  may  suppose  it  to  mark,  not  the  hegin^ 
ning  of  a  revolt,  but  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
which  Babylonia  had  gained  under  the  weak  kings  who 
closed  the  old  Assyrian  dynasty." 

§  18.  And  here  we  have  a  probable  solution  of  the  great- 
est, indeed  almost  the  only  serious,  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
the  Assyrian  annals  with  the  chronicles  of  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy. In  the  reign  of  Menahem^  King  of  Israel,  we  read 
that  "  Pul,*"  the  King  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  the  land ; 

••Prom  Sir  H. Rawlindon's  newly  discovered  tablet.  (Rawlinson's  "Pive  Mon- 
archies/' Tol.  iv.  Appendix  B.) 

•^  The  exact  epoch  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  corresponds  to  the  15th  of  Febmary, 
B.a  747,  of  our  calendar.  M.  Oppert  and  others  deny  that  the  epoch  has  any  politic- 
al significance ;  and  this  question  mast  be  regarded  as  still  "snb  Jadice.** 

*•  The  LXX.  render  the  name  PhalUich  (4>a\uix).  which  is  identical  with  the  Phaltikha 
read  by  some  on  the  statnes  of  Nebo.  Varions  readings  of  the  LXX.  are  <i>aX«f, 
4>oi»Xa,  and  <^o»a.  Pul  is  certainly  an  abbreviation,  for  no  Assyrian  name  consists  of 
a  single  element 
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an.l  Menahera  gave  Pul  1000  talents  of  silver,"  etc. ;  and, 
content  with  this  tribute,  "  the  King  of  Assyria  turned  back, 
and  stayed  not  there  in  the  laud.""  Presently  afterwards, 
in  the  reign  of  the  usurper,  Pekah^  who  had  murdered  Peka- 
hiah,  the  son  of  Menahera,  we  are  told  of  the  expedition  in 
which  (as  we  shall  presently  see  in  the  proper  place)  Tiglath- 
pileser  IL  carried  the  Israelites  on  the  east  of  Jordan  into 

captivity. 

This  latter  expedition  is  duly  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Tiglath-pileser ;  but,  before  it,  he  mentions  the  reduction  of 
Samaria,  and  the  receipt  of  tribute  from  Menahem,  Now, 
as  the  Assyrian  annals  give  a  series  of  kings'  names,  none  of 
which  at  all  resemble  Pul,  after  Iva-lush  IV.  (or  Phalukha), 
who  is  excluded  on  chronological  grounds,*"  the  first  and 
simplest  alternative  is  to  identify  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser, 
and  for  this  there  are  some  arguments  worth  notice.**  But 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Jewish  chroniclers  meant  two  dif- 
ferent kings  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser;*'  and,  if  they  were 
one,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  writer,  who  gives  the  full 
name  of  Tiglath-pileser  so  accurately,  should  just  before  cor- 
rupt it  into  PuV^  There  remains  the  ingenious  hypothesis 
of  Professor  Rawlinson,  that  Pul  was  a  king  of  the  branch 
of  the  royal  family  reigning  in  Babylonia,  and  not  improba- 
bly over  Assyria  also  as  suzerain.  He  might  be  a  predeces- 
sor of  Nabonassar ;  and  if,  as  a  descendant  of  Iva-lush  and 
Semiramis,  he  bore  the  same  name  as  the  former,  the  identi- 
fication which  chronology  forbids  in  the  case  of  the  ancestor 
may  be  applied  to  the  descendant.  Perhaps  we  may  even 
trace  the  name  of  this  Babylonian  king  in  the  legendary  Pe- 
lesys  of  Ctesias.  After  all,  we  can  only  hope  that  future  dis- 
coveries will  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

»9  2  Kings  XV.  19,  20. 

•"  For  MetMhem  reigued  only  10  years,  and  the  interval  between  Iva-lush  and 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  is  36  years  (b.o.  T81-746).  The  apparently  decisive  argament  from 
the  names  of  the  intervening  kings  is,  however,  qaalifled  by  the  confessed  donbt 
about  their  phonetic  reading ;  and  we.  have  lost  their  annals,  except  the  brief  chrono- 
logical notices  of  the  newly-discovered  Canon.  Still,  that  Canon  wonld  snrely  have 
funud  room  for  so  important  an  expedition,  which  mwtt  have  fallen  either  in  the 
reign  of  the  un warlike  Asshur-lnsh,  or  at  the  close  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  Just 
when  a  less  important  expedition  against  the  Syiians  of  Hadraeh  is  duly  chronicled. 

•*  See  the  statement  of  them  by  Rawlinson  ("Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  li.  p.  388, 
note),  who,  however,  rejects  the  identification.  The  middle  element  of  Tiglathi-pa{- 
zira  might  possibly  give  the  name  Pul, 

•2  See  especially  1  Chron.  v.  20.  •a  comp.  2  Kings  xv.  23,  with  ver.  19, 20. 
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1 1.  Duration  of  Ihc  empire.  IlB  eeven  knowu  kings.  Chronologlcnl  epotha  com. 
pared,  f  2.  TiaL:kTii-i'ii,BacR  II.  Ille  obecare  url^ln.  His  palacre  ac  Afmrui 
Snbjectaouhisbas-relier^  MeiilloanrjfewAm.  {  S.  AtlntllsoCTlRliitli.pllnwr. 
Couqiieat  of  Bnbjlonla.  i  4.  Hla  wars  In  Sf  rin  itnd  Pnlesllne.  i  6.  Orent  SttIbii 
Wnr.  Deetrpcllon  of  the  kingdom  of  Domnsciis.  Cflptivll;  nt  the  leruclitea  euet 
or  Jurdaii.  ConqiieBlB  in  PliiEiiicia,  etc  Ahaz,  King  of  Jnduh,  mnde  Iributarj. 
i  a.  8iiAi.>l*HRBeB  IV.  Cnuquest  of  Hamaria  (complcled  b;  Sargon),  and  final 
caplivHjr  of  Israel  Maritime  campaign  against  Sldon.  {  7.  Saboon  or  Sahkib, 
0  mllllary  adventurer.  His  annals.  War  in  Chaldaa  and  Elain.  Conquest  of 
Bamiirla  eompleled.  Wore  In  Sjria  and  Phlllstla.  Defeat  of  the  EgTP'Ians  at 
Raphla.  S  8.  Invaslou  of  Arabia.  Cnptnre  of  Ashdod.  Snbmleeiou  of  the  King 
ofElhlopia.  i  S.  Orent  ffar  with  Merodnch-BaUdan  and  the  Elamlte«,and  cou- 
qneat  of  Babjionla.  TranBplnntati<inB  of  conqnered  peoples.  E  1(1.  EmbassieB 
from  an  Island  In  the  Persian  Onlf.  and  from  Cvpms.  i  11.  His  town  and  palacs 
at  airr-Sargan  (JTAoTiaiwif) ;  and  buildinga  at  Calab  and  Nineveh. 

8  1.  The  New  or  Loiver  Assyrian  Empire  was  governed 
in  ite  duration  of  120  or  I3!>  years  (ac.  745-625  or  606)  by  a 
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succession  of  seven  known  kings,'  among  whom  we  recognize 
the  well-known  Scriptural  names  of  TiglcUh-pileser^  ShcUma' 
neser^  JSargon^  Sennacherib^  and  Miar-hciddon :  while  in  the 
sixth,  Aashiir'bani'paly  we  at  length  find  the  name  of  the 
mythic  Sardanapalus^  though  the  final  catastrophe  of  Nine- 
veh befell  under  his  son,  Asshur^emid-ilinj  the  Assaracus  of 
the  Greeks,  or  perhaps  under  one  more  successor.  Except 
the  last  one  or  two,  respecting  whom  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty, we  are  now  at  length  free  from  serious  doubts  about 
their  names,  their  order  of  succession,  their  chronology,  and 
the  principal  events  of  their  reigns;  while,  as  to  some  otthem 
(the  celebrated  Sennacherib,  for  instance),  our  chief  embar- 
rassment arises  from  the  abundance  of  their  records. 

We  have  also  reached  a  sure  chronological  epoch  ;  for  the 
modern  authorities,  w^ho  have  differed  up  to  this  point,  are 
all  agreed  in  placing  the  new  foundation  of  the  empire  by 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  within  a  year  or  two  of  b.c.  747,  the  Era 
OF  Nabonassab.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  this 
epoch  is  just  6  years  later  than  that  commonly  accepted  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome  (b.c.  753),  and  one  generation  after 
the  chronology  of  Greece  becomes  fixed  by  the  first  recorded 
Olympic  victory  (b.c.  776) ;  and  that  it  agrees  almost  exact- 
ly with  the  time  when  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  first 
coined  money  in  Greece  (b.c,  748). 

§  2.  Tiglath-pileser  II.  either  first  became  the  king,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  independent  king  of  Assyria,  in  b.c.  745,'  and 
reigned  18  or  19  years,  to  b.c.  727.  Without  attaching  any 
weight  to  the  story  repeated  by  some  later  Greek  writers, 
that  he  was  originally  a  vine-dresser  in  the  royal  gardens," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  an  adventurer  of  obscure  origin 
from  his  never  mentioning  his  father's  name  in  his  inscrip- 
tions, which  speak  in  general  terms  of  "  the  kings  his  fiuhers  " 
and  the  "  palaces  of  his  fathers  "  at  Calah,  which  continued 
to  be  the  capital.  There,  besides  repairing  the  central  edi- 
fice of  Shalmaneser  ll.,  he  built  a  new  palace  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Nimrud  platform. 

Both  were  barbarously  torn  to  pieces  by  Esar-haddon, 
when,  wishing  to  emulate  former  kings  as  a  builder,  he  ob- 
tained the  materials  for  decorating  his  own  palace  by  strip- 

*  M.  Oppert  adds  an  eighth  or  even  a  ninth :  see  end  of  this  chapter. 

'  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  Canon  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  wblcj  % 
is  consecutive  with  the  reign  of  Asshnr-lnsh.  Bnt  M.  Oppert — who,  as  we  have  seen, 
puts  all  the  Old  Assyrian  kings  higher  up— infers,  from  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
ihe  Scripture  chronology  with  the  Assyrian  monuments,  that  Tiglath-pileser  came  to 
the  throne  in  s.a  769,  and  achieved  his  independence  of  Babylon  in  b.o.  747. 

*  That  is,  if  he  is  the  king  tneant  by  Belitaraa,  a  name  apparently  formed  from  the 
latter  part  of  his  name,  Pal-Taircu  B^^t  we  have  seen  that  M.  Oppert  places  Belitaras 
much  earlier. 
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ping  those  of  his  predecessors  of  their  bas-reliefs.  The  south- 
east palace  was  almost  completely  destroyed,  whether  in 
war  or  revolution,  and  the  last  king  of  Nineveh  built  a  new 
palace  over  its  remains.*  Amidst  the  i-uins  of  the  central 
edifice  Mr.  Layard  found  many  of  the  alabaster  slabs  with 
which  its  walls  had  been  lined  removed  and  heaped  on  the 
pavement.  They  were  placed  as  the  spoiler  had  left  them 
above  2500  years  before,  "  in  rows  one  against  the  other,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  gigantic  book.  Every  slab  was  sculptured  ; 
and  as  they  followed  each  other  according  to  the  subjectH 
upon  them,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  moved,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stood,  from  their  original  positions,  and 
had  been  left  as  they  were  found,  preparatory  to  their  re- 
moval elsewhere.  That  they  had  not  been  thus  collected 
prior  to  theiv  arrangement  against  the  walls  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Assyrian  sculptors  carved  thg  bas-re- 
liefs, though  not  the  great  bulls  and  lions,  after  the  slabs  had 
been  placed.  The  backs  of  the  slabs  had  also  been  cut  away, 
in  order  to  reduce  their  dimensions,  and  to  make  the  work  of 
transport  more  easy.  The  bas-reliefs  resembled,  in  many  re- 
spects, some  of  those  discovered  in  the  S.W.  Palace,  in  which 
the  sculptured  faces  of  the  slabs  were  turned  towards  the  walls 
of  unbaked  brick.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  one 
building  had  been  destroyed,  to  supply  mateiials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  other."  This  conclusion  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  occurrence,  among  the  sculptures  in  the  South- 
west Jsimrud  palace  of  Esar-haddon,  of  some  which  their 
subjects  and  inscriptions  identify  as  belonging  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  11. 

.  Among  these  is  the  important  monument  referred  to 
above,  in  which  the  king  is  represented  in  his  war-chariot, 
with  an  inscription  recording  the  receipt  of  tribute  from  sev- 
eral princes,  among  whom  is  the  name  of  Menahem,  king 
of  Samaria.  Some  of  the  unreraoved  sculptures  contain 
remarkable  pictures  of  sieges.  One  represents  a  testudo  on 
wheels,  protecting  a  pair  of  boring  spears,  on  an  artificial 
mound  raised  against  a  tower  of  a  city,  which  is  also  (like 
those  of  the  Assyrians)  built  on  an  embankment :  the  king, 
whose  height  is  equal  to  that  of  mound  and  tower  together, 
bends  his  bow  against  the  city,  under  cover  of  a  huge  wicker 
shield  held  before  him  by  an  attendant ;  while,  besides  a 
corpse  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  another  falling,  and  a 
person  apparently  in  an  imploring  attitude  on  the  turret  top, 
the  efiect  is  heightened  by  three  prisoners  impaled.     Such 

*  Enongh  has  been  left,  however,  to  enable  Mr.  Loftas  to  make  ont  its  groand-plant 
which  mny  be  seen  in  the  Assyrian  basement  room  at  the  British  Mnseum* 
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scenes,  which  the  Assyrian  despots  loved  to  have  before  their 
eyes  in  their  palaces,  have  come  down  to  us  to  illustrate 
many  passages  in  which  the  prophets  speak  of  enemies 
*''' building  forta^'^  (these  are  often  seen  in  the  sculptures), 
"  casting  mounds^'*  and  "  setting  hattenng-rams  "  against  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  relief  now  described  exactly  illustrates  the 
passage  in  Isaiah:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the 
king  of  Assyria^  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot 
an  arrow  there^  nor  come  before  it  with  shields^  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it.^^^ 

§  3,  Through  the  destiniction  of  his  palaces,  the  records  of 
Tiglath-pileser  have  come  down  to  us  m  a  very  fragmentary 
form ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  he  was  engaged  in 
constant  wars  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  His 
first  enterprise  was  against  Babylonia,  which  had  now  fallen 
into  confusion.  There  is  no  mention,  in  his  annals,  of  Na- 
bonassar,  whom  Ptolemy's  Canon  represents  as  now  reign- 
ing at  Babylon ;  but  he  names  several  princes  of  the  upper 
country,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated,  taking  Kur-Gala- 
zu  and  Sippara ;  while,  in  the  maritime  region  of  Chaldaea, 
he  received  the  submission  of  Merodach-Baladan,  the  son  of 
Yakin,  whose  capital  was  the  city  of  Bit-Yakin.' 

§  4.  Thus  secured  against  the  rival  kingdom,  Tiglath-pile- 
ser was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  great  object  of  poli- 
cy with  the  later  Assyrian  kings,  the  reduction  of  Syria  and 
Palestine :  countries  which  were  already  regarded  as  tribu- 
tary.'' The  newly  discovered  canon  shows  that  he  was  en- 
gaged for  three  years  (b.c.  742-740)  in  the  conquest  of  Ar- 
pad,*  near  Damascus,  and  his  own  annals  relate  a  series  of 
campaigns — apparently  from  his  fourth  year  to  his  eighth 
(b.c.  742-736) — in  which  he  reduced  Damascus,  Samaria,  and 
Tyre  (whose  kings  are  mentioned  by  the  familiar  names  of 
Rezin,  Menahem,  and  Hiram),  and  the  Arabs  on  the  frontier 
of  Egypt,  who  were  governed  by  a  queen  named  Khahiba." 
But  these  conquests  did  not  reach  Judaa,  Philistia,  or  Idu- 

s  Igaiah  xxxvii.  88 ;  comp.  3  Ein^  xix.  32 ;  Je^-em.  xxxii.  24 ;  xxxiii.  4;  Ezek.  xvli. 
17 ;  see  the  wood-cut  in  Layard's  "Niueveh,"  p.  279,  Bmnller  ed. 

•  Probably  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Merodach-Baladan.    (See  below,  5  0.) 

^  We  have  seen  that  this  was  the  position  of  the  kingdoms  of  Baniascns  and 
Samaria.  With  regard  to  that  of  Jndah,  thongh  the  treaty  of  Ahaz  with  Tiglath- 
])ileser  ts  the  first  connection  recorded  in  the  annals  of  both  conntries,  Professor 
Rawlinson  has  coQJectnred  that  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria  had  been  admitted  ns 
early  as  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  becanse  ''the  kingdom  was  confirmed  in  his  hand** 
(2  Kings  xiy.  5),  the  very  expression  nsed  of  Menahem^s  confirmation  by  Pnl  (2  Kings 
XV.  19).  But  historical  facts  can  not  safely  be  inferred  from  snch  mere  verbal  co- 
incidences. ^  This  mention  of  Arpad  illnstrates  Isaiah  x.  9. 

•  "  The  Arabs  of  the  tract  bordering  on  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  regularly  gov- 
erned by  queens.  Three  such  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions."  (Rjuvlinsoii,  vol. 
ii.  p.  30G,  note  ) 
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lUpea.  His  second  attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  may  have 
been  provoked  by  the  usurpation  of  Pekah,  and  his  murder 
of  Menahem's  son,  Pekahiah,  the  vassal  of  Assyria ;  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  andHazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land 
of  Naphthali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria/®  This 
captivity  includ^.d  that  part  of  the  Israelites  east  of  Jordan 
who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribes 
of  Zebulon  and  Naphthali  in  the  northern  part  of  Galilee,  a 
population  so  affected  by  the  neighborhood  of  Phoenicia  as 
to  have  acquired  already  the  name  of  "  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles."" But,  to  use  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in  the  same  pas- 
sage, these  tribes  were  but  "  lightly  afflicted,"  in  compari- 
son with  "  a  more  giievous  affliction "  which  was  to  befall 
them,  in  connection  with  the  utter  destruction  and  dreadful 
carnage,  which  he  describes  in  some  of  the  grandest  passages 
of  his  prophecies,  as  about  to  fall  upon  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus ;  while  the  devastating  triumph  of  Assyria  would 
spread  from  Coele-Syria  to  Arabia  and  Egypt." 

§  5.  The  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  an  alliance  between 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  to  dethrone 
Ahaz,  the  new  king  of  Judah,  and  to  set  up  in  his  place  a 
creature  of  their  own,  who  is  called  "  the  son  of  Tabeal  ;"** 
with  the  manifest'object  of  organizing  a  powerful  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  Assyria.  The  exact  order  of  events  is  ob^ 
scure;  but  it  seems  that  the  confederates  invaded  Judah 
from  different  quarters,  and,  while  Rezin  defeated  the  Jews 
and  carried  away  a  great  multitude  of  captives  to  Damascus, 
Pekah  gained  a  still  more  decisive  victory,  in  which  "  he 

10  2  Kings  XV.  2&-29.  This  event,  80  Important  in  the  history  of  Israel,  is  only 
slightly  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser ;  and  it  is  not  clear  to  which  year 
of  his  reign  it  should  be  referred.  Perhaps  it  formed  the  last  of  the  four  campaigns 
named  above.  At  all  events,  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  seem  to  mention  two 
separate  expeditious  against  Pekah ;  and  two  separate  captivities— the  former  less 
extensive  and  severe  than  the  latter— appear  to  be  indicated,  not  only  in  Isaiah  ix.  1 
(see  the  following  note),  but  by  the  comparison  of  2  Kings  xv.  29,  with  1  Chron.v. 
2(5.  The  former  passage  mentions  only  a  few  places  in  the  extreme  north  of  Galilee, 
and  Gilead  alone  of  the  Transjordanic  countries ;  while  the  latter  specifies  the  whole 
Trausjordauic  region,  and  says  nothing  of  Galilee.  The  regions  to  which  the  cap- 
tives are  carried  in  the  two  cases  would  be  different  only  if  Assyria  is  to  be  taken 
in  its  narrower  sense ;  nor  can  any  argument  be  drawn  from  the  order  of  2  Kings  xv. 
29  before  2  Kings  xvL,  as  the  former  is  a  mere  summary  of  the  reign  of  Pekah,  down 
to  his  death  (ver.  30). 

11  Isaiah  ix.  1.  This  passage  is  best  explained  by  the  well-known  interchange  of 
the  Hebrew  preterite  and  future.  On  this  tlrst  occasion  "Ae  lightly  afflicted  the  land 
of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphthali;"  but  "afterwards  he  would  more  grievously 
aflBict "  (them  or  Israel  at  large),  either  in  the  final  captivity,  or  rather  in  connection 
with  the  destruction  of  Syria.  For  the  whole  prophecy  seems  to  imply,  what  the 
nature  of  the  case  suggests,  that  Israel  was  again  severely  chastised  for  Pekah's  con- 
federacy with  Rezin.  la  Isaiah  viL-xii. 

"  Isaiah  vii.  C ;  for  the  whole  narrative  see  2  Kings  xvi.  1-9 ;  2  Chron.  xxviiL  1-2T. 
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slew  in  Judah  120,000  meii  in  one  day,  which  were  all  \SkV 
iant  men,"  among  them  the  king's  son  and  other  princes ;  and 
"  the  children  of  Israel  carried  away  captive  of  their  brethren 
200,000  women,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  took  also  away 
much  spoil  from  them,  and  brought  the  spoil  to  Samaria."** 
Jerusalem  was  besieged;  but  Ahaz  was  moved  by  the  en- 
couragement of  Isaiah  to  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the 
siege  was  doubtless  raised  the  sooner  from  the  eagerness  of 
both  kings  to  carry  off  their  prisoners  and  spoil. 

But  this  was  only  a  respite.  The  operations  of  Rezin  on 
the  south-eastern  frontier  deprived  Judah  of  Elath  (uElana), 
her  great  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  raised  the  Edomites 
against  her,  while  the  Philistines  invaded  her  on  the  west 
and  south.  In  this  extremity  Ahaz  appealed  to  Tiglath-pi- 
leser,  with  the  most  unreserved  admission  of  his  vassalage 
— "  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son  " — supported  by  a  tribute 
from  the  treasures  of  the  temple."  The  Assyrian  king  first 
attacked  Rezin,"  who  was  defeated  and  slain — either  in  bat- 
tle, or  by  one  of  those  barbarous  executions  which  we  see  in 
the  Assyrian  monuments  inflicted  on  rebellious  kings. 

At  all  events,  the  scenes  on  those  monuments  and  the 
boasts  in  their  inscriptions  furnish  an  ample  comment  on  the 
prophetic  warning  ol  the  horrors  which  this  conquest  was  to 
bring  on  Israel,  as  well  as  Syria :  "  For  every  battle  of  the 
warrior  is  with  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood ; 
but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire."  "  Through 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  land  darkened,  and  the 
people  shall  be  as  the  fuel  of  the  fire ;  no  man  shall  spare  his 
Drother ;  . .  .  .  they  shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own 
arm.  For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand 
is  stretched  out  still.  Thou,  O  Assyrian,  art  the  rod  of  mine 
anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine  indignation." 

Other  neighboring  nations  are  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  as  feel- 
ing the  scourge  of  this  great  conquest ;  and  the  prophet 
Amos  speaks  particularly,  not  only  of  the  people  of  northern 
Israel  and  Damascus,  but  also  of  the  Philistines  of  Gaza, 
Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron  ;  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  ;  the 
Edomites,  the  Ammonites  of  Rabbah,  and  the  Moabites  of 
Kirioth.^*    From  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  we  find  that 

^*  2  Chron.  xrviii.  5-8.  The  release  of  thepe  captives,  at  the  commaud  of  the 
prophet  Obed,  is  a  redeeming  incident  of  this  war,  too  touching  to  be  passed  oyer. 

"2Kingaxvi.5. 

1'  This  language,  Tiewed  in  connection  with  the  attack  of  the  confederates  and  the 
exemption  of  Judah  in  previous  Assyrian  invasions,  goes  far  to  prove  a  former  ad- 
mission of  vassalage  to  Assyria.  But  the  want  of  any  previous  mention  of  tribute 
ftom  Judah  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  tells  the  other  way. 

^T  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  A  mutilated  inscription  in  the  British  Museum  is  said  to  ooa- 
tain  an  imperfect  notice  of  his  defeat  and  death.  ^^  Amos  i  li. 
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he  chastised  the  Arabs  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  received 
the  submission  of  MWenna^^*  king  of  Tyre,  of  Khanun^  king 
of  Gaza,  of  Mitinti^  king  of  Ascalon,  and  of  the  people  of 
Aradus,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  IdumaBans. 
The  king  of  Judah,  at  whose  entreaty  the  war  had  been  made, 
was  summoned  to  Damascus  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  con- 
queror,*" whose  exactions  appear  to  have  reduced  Judah  to 
great  misery.  "Ahaz  made  Judah  naked,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, and  "  Tiglath-pilneser " — for  so  he  writes  the  king's 
name — "distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not.  For 
Ahaz  took  away  a  portion  out  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  out 
of  the  house  of  the  king,  and  of  the  princes,  and  gave  it  to 
the  king  of  Assyria;  but  he  helped  him  not:""  which  may 
mean  that  he  left  him  unprotected  against  the  wild  tribes 
around  him.  In  the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  king  we  find  a 
record  of  his  receipt  of  tribute  from  a  king  of  Judah,  whom 
he  calls  Yahu-kJiazi^  which  seems  to  stand  for  Jehoahaz.^^ 
We  also  learn  from  his  annals  that  on  his  return  to  Damas- 
cus Tiglath-pileser  had  another  encounter  with  a  son  of  Re- 
zin,  whose  capital  he  took  and  destroyed. 

It  was  in  these  campaigns  against  Syria  and  Israel  that 
Tiglath-pileser  set  the  example  of  that  far-sighted  but  cruel 
policy,  which  attempted  to  eradicate  the  feeling  of  local  pa- 
triotism by  transporting  conquered  peoples  in  mass  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  his  empire — a  policy  steadily  pursued  afterwards 
by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  The  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus were  removed  to  Kir^  the  very  place  whence  the 
prophet  Amos  traces  their  original  migration ;  but  its  posi- 
tion is  very  uncertain.''*  The  whole  Israelite  population  east 
of  the  Jordan,  comprising  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  Manasseh,  were  removed  to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara 
(^.  e.,  Harran),  and  to  the  river  Gozan ;  names  which  have  been 
clearly  proved  to  denote  the  land  of  Mesopotamia  Proper, 
upon  and  west  of  the  Khabour — the  very  country  from  which 
Abraham  started,  at  all  events  on  the  final  stage  of  liis  mi- 

^»  Professor  BaTrlinson  points  out  the  resemblance  of  this  name  to  the  NatjcnuB^ 
who  is  mentioned  by  Menander  (Fr.  1)  as  the  father  of  Dido  and  Pygmalion. 

20  2  Kings  xix.  10.  21  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20, 21. 

S3  'phe  kings  of  this  name  in  Scripture  are  mnch  too  remote  from  this  period  to  be 
meant ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  name  stands  for  Ahaz.  One  plausi- 
ble conjecture  is  that  JeJioahaz  was  his  real  name,  but  the  ofiicial  chroniclers  of  Ju- 
dah expressed  their  abhorrence  for  his  memory  by  striking  off  the  saered  prefix, 
just  as  he  had  been  refhsed  burial  in  the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  27). 

3>  2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Amos  i.  5 ;  ix.  7.  Kir  is  joined  with  Elam  in  Isaiah  xxii.  0 ;  and 
this  conjunction  is  used  in  support  of  the  theory  which  derives  the  Semitic  popu- 
lation of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Palestine  and  Phcenicia,  from  the  great  plain  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  more  prevalent  opinion  makes  Kir  the  valley  of  the  Ktur 
or  Crjrun;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Assyrian  empire  extended  to  the  north  of 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.    (See  the  "  Diet,  cf  the  Bible,"  art.  Kir.) 
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gration  to  Palestine.  Was  it  altogether  without  design  that 
both  populations  were  deported  to  their  ancestral  homes? 
In  Galilee  the  territory  occupied  by  Tiglath-pileser  seems  to 
have  reached  as  far  south  as  the  plain  of  fisdraelon,  where 
Megiddo  {Magidu)  is  named  as  a  frontier  fortress,  in  con- 
nection with  Manasseh  (Manatsuah)  and  the  city  of  Dur  or 
Dora  {J}uru)y  upon  the  sea-coast. 

These  campaigns  appear  to  be  placed  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered Assyrian  Canon  in  the  years  b.c.  734,  733,  and  732 ; 
and  on  the  same  authority,  the  last  year  of  Tiglath-pileser  IL 
is  B.C.  728-7. 

§  0.  Tiglath-pileser  II.  was  succeeded  by  a  king  whose 
name,  omitted  from  the  Assvrian  Canon,  and  not  found  on 
any  monuments,  is  supplied  both  by  the  Book  of  Kings  and 
by  the  historian  Menander."  This  was  Shalmaneseb  IV., 
who  is  familiar  to  us  in  Scripture  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  though  it  seems  that  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  conquest.  He  reigned  seven  years  (ac.  727- 
721),  In  connection  with  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
his  reign  is  memorable  for  the  first  collision  between  the  As- 
syrian and  Egyptian  empires. 

An  attentive  reader  of  the  Scripture  narrative  will  observe 
three  stages  in  his  transactions  with  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  obtained  the  throne  by  murdering  the  usurp- 
er Pekah.  From  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  sacred 
writer,  and  from  other  indications,**  it  is  probable  that  Ho- 
shea had,  at  least,  a  patriotic  sympathy  with  that  movement 
for*  reform  in  Israel  which  breathes  in  the  earnest  exhorta- 
tions of  the  prophet  his  namesake,  and  which  was  fostered 
by  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Judah  in  Ho- 
shea's  third  year  (B.a  726).  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  Hoshea  seized  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign  in  Assyria  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  tribute ;  but  he  submitted  on  Shal- 
maneser's  marching  against  him,"  not,  however,  till  at  least 
one  of  his  cities  had  been  treated  after  the  true  Assyrian 
fashion — "  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle: the  mother  was  dashed  in  pieces  upon  her  children/" 
This  was  the  first  campaign. 

It  was  not  long  before  Hoshea  ventured  again  to  refuse 
the  tribute,  in  reliance  on  the  support  promised  by  the  war- 

2*  His  monnmenti?  may  probably  have  been  destroyed  by  the  iipnrper  Sargon,  who 
encceeded  him.  Some  Bee  in  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  royal  lists  a  sign 
that  he  himself  was  a  usurper ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

a»  2  Kings  xvli.  2 :  see  the  "  Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  ch.  xxiv.  «  9, 10. 

9«  2  Kings  xvi.  3. 

^^  Hosea  x.  14.  Here  is  a  precedent  for  the  retribntlon  invoked  in  Psalm  cxxxvii. 
0 ;  fur  the  spirit  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  warfare  was  the  same. 
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like  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt.'*  But,  before  his  ally  could  march 
to  his  support,  he  was  seized  by  Shalmaneser — perhaps  on  a 
summons  to  the  court  to  plead  his  excuse — and  thrown  into 
prison;  "cut  off" — says  the  prophet — "as  the  foam  upon 
the  water.""  This  second  blow  was  followed  up  by  an  in- 
vasion, in  which  "  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  throughout 
all  the  land^'^  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Hezekiah  and  the  seventh  of  Hoshea  (b.c.  723).  The  city 
was  besieged  for  three  yeare,  till  the  6th  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  9th  of  iioshea,"  when  it  was  taken  (Joseph  us  says,  by 
storm*^),  and  the  whole  remaining  joeopfe  of  Israel  were  car- 
ried captive,  partly  to  join  their  brethren  of  the  former  cap- 
tivity "  in  Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,"  and 
partly  in  the  far  remoter  "cities  of  the  Medes.""  (The  men- 
tion of  "the  king  of  Assyria" — no  longer  by  the  name  of 
Shalmaneser — in  the  latter  part  of  this  narrative,  is  in  re- 
markable agreement  with  the  fact  that  Shalmaneser  died 
before  Samaria  was  taken.) 

It  may  have  been  during  the  progress  of  tho  siege  that  he 
undertook  a  maritime  campaign  against  Tyre  with  sixty 
ships  manned  by  800  rowers  from  the  Phoenician  cities  of 
Sidon,  Old  Tyre,  and  Acco."  The  Tyrians,  under  their  king 
Elulseus,  with  oiily  twelve  ships,  gained  a  sea-fight  and  took 
600  prisoners.  The  Assyrians  then  blockaded  the  city  and 
cut  off  its  aqueducts  ;  but  the  Tyrians  dug  pits  and  held  out 
for  five  years.  Here  the  fragment  breaks  off;  but  the  failure 
of  the  blockade  may  be  probably  inferred  from  the  absence 
of  the  "gods  of  Tyre  "in  Rabshakeh's  list  of  Assyrian  con- 
quests." 

§  7.  Shalmaneser  died  during  the  last  year  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  leaving  only  an  infant  son,  Ntnip-iluya  (i.  e.,  Nlnip 
is  my  god).  The  ting's  long  absence  may  have  prepared 
the  way  for  a  dynastic  revolution,"  especially  if  he  himself 
had  been  originally  an  adventurer.  The  throne  was  seized 
by  the  Tartan,  or  general-in-chief,  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
who  assumed  a  royal  name  significant  of  his  elevation,  Sar- 
GON,  or,  more  properly,  Sarkin  or  Sar-yukin  {the  king  \is'\ 
€ste*hlished).^^     The   one   solitary  mention   of  his  name  in 

88  1  Kings  xvii.  4.    See  chap.  vii.  5  14.  «»  Hosea  x.  T. 

»•  2  Kings  xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  9, 10. 

'1  Joseph.  "  Ant"  ix.  3 ;  compare  the  highly  poetical  description  in  Isaiah  xxviii- 
1-4.  sa  2  Kings  xvli.  6 ;  xviii.  11. 

"  Menander,  ap,  Joseph.  "  Ant."  ix.  13.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Josephns— 
here  as  elsewhere— has  confounded  Shalmaneser  with  Sargon,  and  that  this  Tyrian 
war  belongs  to  the  latter  king.  ><  2  Kings  xviii.  33, 34 

>*  See  the  remarks  of  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  406, 40T. 

9"  M.  Oppert,  who  prefers  the  form  Sarkin^  makes  his  original  name  Belpatiscutsour. 
His  obscare  (that  is,  at  all  events,  not  royal)  descent  is  inferred,  as  In  the  case  of 
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Scripture,  and  that  but  incidentally  in  a  prophecy,"  and  the 
confusion  in  our  present  text  between  him  and  his  son  Sen- 
nacherib, had  brought  his  very  existence  into  doubt,  till  the 
discovery  of  his  annals  in  his  ma'gnificent  palace  at  Khoinsa- 
bad  revealed  him  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  kings  and 
most  successful  warriors  of  Assyria."  He  came  to  the 
throne,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Merodach- 
Baladan  became  king  of  Babylon,  that  is  according  to  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  March,  b.c.  721;  and  this  date  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  capture  of  Samaria.  His  reign  lasted  seven- 
teen years,  till  August,  b.c.  704,  of  which  his  annals  embrace 
fifteen.     They  open  with  the  following  statements : 

"  This  is  what  I  have  done  from  the  beginning  of  my  reign 
to  my  fifteenth  campaign.  I  defeated,  in  the  plains  of  Chal- 
daea  (Kalou)  Khumbanigas,  king  of  Elam.''  It  wuU  be  re- 
membered that  Lower  Ohaldsea  had  been  made  tributary  to 
Tiglath-pileser  H.,  while  native  princes  ruled  in  Upper  Bab- 
ylonia. He  goes  on :  "I  besieged,  took,  and  occupied  the 
city  of  Samaria,  and  carried  away  27,280  persons  who  dwelt 
in  it.  I  changed  the  former  establishments  of  the  country 
and  set  over  them  my  lieutenants."  This  was  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.  The  small  number  of  captives,  so  precisely 
stated,  proves  the  stmts  to  which  the  city  had  been  reduced. 
The  people  of  the  country  had  pi'obably  been  carried  into 
captivity  by  Shalraaneser,  when  "he  came  up  throughout  all 
the  land.""  The  new  constitution  of  the  country  is  emphat- 
ically mentioned,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  usual  Assyrian 
policy  of  setting  up  dependent  kings.  It  was  required  by 
the  occupation  of  Samaria  by  deported  settlers  from  Upper 
Babylonia  and  Hamath,  for  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
country  was  left  desolate  till  Esar-haddon  colonized  it  from 
Lower  Babylonia." 

Sargon's  next  campaign  was  against  Yahu-bid,  an  usurp 
ing  king  of  Hamath,  above  Coele-Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
bellion of  several  Syrian  towns ;  among  which  it  is  strange 

TIglath-pileser  II.,  from  his  merely  general  mention  of  former  kings,  of  Babylonia  as 
well  as  Assyria,  as  his  ancestors.  From  this,  and  his  name,  he  may  probably  have 
been  a  Babylonian ;  an  idea  supported  by  his  repairs  of  the  temples  of  the  Baby- 
lonian tetrapolls.  It  appears  from  the  Canon  of  Eponijmotis  Offieern  that  Sargon 
reigned  during  his  first  three  years  in  the  name  of  the  in&mb  son  of  Shalmaneser, 
and  only  assumed  sole  authority  in  b.o.  718.  But  if,  as  there  seems  little  doubt,  his 
annals  date  from  his  actual  accession  in  b.o.  721,  as  his  first  year,  the  full  of  Samaria 
w(mld  be  brought  down  to  the  same  date. 

*''  Isaiah  xx.  1. 

3B  The  records  of  Sargon  and  his  successors  are  edited  and  translntc.l  in  M.  0\h 
pert's  "Inscriptions  des  Sargonldes."  An  equally  important  work  is  his  recent 
"Memoire  sur  les  Rapports  de  I'Egypte  et  de  TAssyrie  dans  TAntiquiUs"  1869.  Sar- 
gon's annals  exist  in  two  forms — on  a  cylinder,  and  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of 
the  great  hall  of  Khorsabad, 

"  1  Kings  xvil.  5.  *«  See  below,  §  9.       j 
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to  find  Damascus  and  Samaria  reappear  so  soon.  Kar-kar, 
their  stronghold,  was  stormed  and  burned;  the  insurgent 
was  taken  and  flayed ;  the  other  rebel  chiefs  were  killed,  and 
their  towns  destroyed.  Sargon,  bent  on  punishing  Sabaco 
for  the  aid  given  to  Hoshea,  marched  against  Gaza,  which 
belonged  to  Egypt.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion his  great  victory  at  Raphia  over  "  Hanun,  king  of  Gaza, 
and  Sabaco  {Sab^e)^  stdtan*^  of  Egypt ;"  of  whom  the  former 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Assyria,  while  the  latter  fled.  "  They 
came  into  my  presence :  I  routed  them  " — are  the  words  of 
the  king.     (b.c.  718-17.) 

§  8.  The  next  four  years  were  occupied  with  wars  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Assyria.  To  this  period  chiefly,  but  part- 
ly to  his  later  years,  belong  his  conquests  to  the  north  and 
east,  over  the  Armenians,  the  Albanians,  the  Syrians  of  Com- 
magene,  the  people  of  the  Taurus  and  Ciiicia,  the  Medes,*" 
Parthians,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Zagrus,  and  his  defeat 
of  Sutuh-Nakhunta^  the  king  of  Elam,  who  had  his  capital 
at  Susa."  Sargon  records  that  he  "  subdued  the  uncultivated 
plains  of  the  remote  Arabia  which  had  never  before  given 
tribute  to  Assyriai."  On  this  occasion  he  transported  some 
Arabs  to  Samaria,  where  Nehemiah  mentions  an  Arabian 
element  in  the  population.**  He  adds :  "  I  imposed  tribute 
on  Pharaoh  (Pir^u)  of  Egypt^on  Tsarasi,  queen  of  Arabia,  on 
Ithamar  the  Sabsean,  in  gold,  spices,  horses,  and  camels." 
(b.c.  714-713.) 

Three  years  later,  a  rebellion  of  Ashdod  led — after  some 
putting  down  and  setting  up  of  kings,  which  it  is  needless 
to  recount — to  the  capture  of  that  city,**  which  gave  Sargon 
the  command  of  the  maritime  route  into  Egypt ;  and  he 
peopled  this  important  post  with  captives  taken  in  his  east- 
ern wars :  "  I  set  over  them  my  lieutenant  to  govern  them, 

<i  There  is  some  dispnte  about  this  title,  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  reads  Tar-danu 
(explaining  it  as  a  title  of  honor,  high  in  rank\  while  M.  Oppert  makes  it  Sil-tan^  and 
cousiders  it  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Shilton  and  the  Arabic  StiUan.  Either  term 
denotes  a  rank  below  that  of  king.  That  Sargon  did  not  regard  Sbebek  as  king  of 
Egypt  is  clear  from  the  great  inscription  of  Ehorsabad,  where  mention  is  made  in 
the  very  next  paragraph  of  a  "  Pharaoh  of  Egjrpt "  who  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  (comp. 
ch.  vii.).  Baphia  (still  called  Refah)  lay  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocnmra,  the  frontier 
town  of  Egypt,  about  a  day's  march  from  each. 

*2  The  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Media  explains  the  settlement  of  the  captive 
Israelites  "  in  the  cities  of  the  Medea." 

^3  The  inscriptions  of  this  king  have  been  fonnd  at  Snsa. 

♦*  Nehera.  iv.  7 ;  comp.  ii.  19. 

^*  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  have  the  only  mention  of  Sargon  in  the  Scriptnre 
(I*.  XX.  1).  The  mission  of  the  *'  Tartan"  (t. «.,  chief  general)  must  have  preceded  that 
of  the  king,  probably  to  install  the  vassal,  whose  rejection  afterwards  provoked  Sar- 
gon to  march  against  the  city.  Probably  the  "  three  years,"  during  which  Isaiah 
gave  a  sign  to  the  Egyptianizing  party  at  Jerusalem,  mark  the  whole  duration  of  the 
war  of  Ashdod  (b.o.  T12-T10,  inclusive).  In  n.o.  712  Sargon  himself  was  reducing 
Milid  (probably  Melitene). 
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and  I  treated  them  as  Assyrians^^ — a  phrase  which  always 
implies  the  complete  subjugation  of  a  country,  as  opposed  to 
mere  vassalage.  This  stroke  of  policy  explains  the  ease  with 
which  succeeding  Assyrian  kings  enter  Egypt,  and  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  Ashdod  to  Psammetichus."  There  is 
no  mention  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  of  that  invasion  of  Egypt, 
which  some  writers  suppose  him  to  have  made.  It  would 
rather  seem  that  he  was  content  with  the  tribute  and  sub- 
mission brought  to  him  in  order  to  avert  invasion.  He  rep- 
resents the  kings  as  resorting  to  him  in  consequence  of  "  the 
immense  terror  which  my  majesty  inspired."*'  This  cam- 
paign of  Ashdod,  in  Sargon's  eleventh  year  (rc  VI 1-710), 
was  Sargon's  last  expedition  to  the  west. 

§  9.  The  remainder  of  this  reign  was  fully  occupied  with 
affairs  nearer  home.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia,  where  Merodach-Baladan  had  been  on  the  throne 
twelve  years."  This  "king  of  Chaldaea,"  says  Sargon, 
"  called  to  his  aid  Khumbanigas,  king  of  Elam,  and  raised 
against  me  all  the  nomad  tribes  " — the  Aramaeans  of  Irak" 
Araby^  whom  we  have  seen  repeatedly  in  arms  against  the 
kings  of  Assyria.  The  extent  to  which  Merodach-Baladan 
intrigued  among  the  vassals  of  Assyria  is  proved  by  his  em- 
bassy to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  miraculous  recovery 
i'rom  his  mortal  illness.  But  the  promptness  of  Sargon  left 
the  king  of  Judah  no  opportunity  to  declare  openly  for  his 
ally  ;  and  his  ostentatious  display  of  his  resources  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Babylon  called  forth  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
that  this — and  not  Assyria — was  the  power  to  which  Judah 
was  destined  to  succumb,  though  not  in  his  days.*" 

Sargon  marched  against  Babylon  with  all  his  forces ;  and 
Merodach-Baladan,  retreating  into  Chaldaea,  took  up  a  well 
fortified  post  in  front  o^  Bit-Yakin^  or  Dur-Yakin^    on  the 

*•  See  chap.  viii.  5  C 

*7  Respecting  the  submission  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  \rhlch  Sargon  here  claims, 
see  chap.  vii.  H6. 

«» If  the  date  assigned  to  the  erents  noticed  in  1  Kings  zviii.  IS  and  Isaiuh  zxxvi. 
1,  were  correct,  we  must  infer  an  attack  on  Judah  at  the  same  time  that  the  Tartan 
was  sent  to  Ashdod,  and  we  must  then  (as  some  have  rashly  proposed)  read  Sargon 
for  Sennacherib;  for  the  "Uth  year  of  Hezekiah*'  is  b.c.  713-712,  nine  years  before 
the  accession  of  Sennacherib.  But  we  shall  presently  see  how  perfectly  the  whole 
narrative  hangs  together  with  Sennacherib's  account  of  his  Syrian  expedition  (sec 
the  following  chapter). 

<»  It  is  the  mention  of  this,  in  Sargon's  12th  year,  that  gives  us  the  synchronlBm 
of  the  two  kings. 

•0  2  Kings  XX. ;  Isniah  xxxix. ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  In  the  last  passage  the  embassy 
is  said  to  have  been  "to  inquire  of  the  wonder  done  in  the  land*'— an  inquiry  mos>t 
natural  in  a  people  so  devoted  to  astronomy  as  the  Babylonians ;  and  a  good  pretext 
for  the  other  objects  of  the  embassy. 

*>  That  is,  the  hov^  or  tovyn  of  Vakin,  the  grandfather  of  Merodacb-Bnlndnn.  The 
names  of  Merodach-Baladan  mean  "Merodach  has  given  us  a  son."  lie  is  the  Mardo- 
tempalus  of  Pto!emy. 
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Euphrates,  near  its  mouth.  Defeated  there,  he  threw  him? 
sell  into  the  city,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  its  capture. 
His  life  was  spared,  but  his  kingdom  was  placed  under  an 
Assyrian  viceroy,  Nabu-pakilidi.^^  Following  that  policy  of 
transplantation,  of  which  no  Assyrian  king  made  more  con- 
stant use,  Sargon  settled  his  captives  from  Commagene  in 
Lower  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  and  we  can  have  little  doubt 
that  it  was  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  that  he  sent  to 
Samaria  those  colonists  from  "  Babylon,  and  Cuthah,  and 
Sepharvaim,"  whose  struggles  form  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  Scripture  history."  Among  the  spoils  of  Merodach-Bala- 
dan's  camp  are  mentioned  his  golden  tiara,  sceptre,  throne, 
and  parasol,  and  his  silver  chariot. 

§  10.  At  Babylon,  Sargon  received  two  embassies,  bring- 
ing the  tribute  sent  by  islanders  who  dwelt,  he  says, "  in  the 
midst  of  the  seas  "  that  washed  the  two  extremities  of  his 
empire.  The  one  was  from  Upir^  king  of  Ass^niun^  supposed 
to  be  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  the  other  from  "the 
seven  kings  of  the  country  of  latnan  (Cyprus),  who,"  he  says, 
"  have  fixed  their  abode  at  seven  days'  voyage"  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun,  and  whose  name  was  never 
pronounced  by  any  one  of  the  kings  my  fathers,  in  Assyria 
and  in  ChaldaBa."  But  his  glory — ^he  adds — had  reached 
them,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and,  abasing  their  pride, 
they  presented  themselves  at  Babylon  with  their  tribute  of 
works  in  metal,  gold,  silver,  vases,  and  ebony.  The  fact  that 
he  sent  an  expedition  thither  is  confirmed  by  a  stela  found 
at  Larnaca,  the  ancient  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  similar  to  some 
already  noticed,  bearing  the  effigy  and  titles  of  Sargon." 
These  embassies  are  assigned  by  an  inscription  to  the  year 
708  B.C.  If  the  supposition  be  correct,  that  Sargon  conduct- 
ed the  maritime  campaign  against  Tyre,  which  Josephus  as- 
scribes  to  Shalmaneser,  that  war  may  be  reckoned  a  failure 
amidst  so  many  successes  —  a  fact  rather  confirmed  than 
contradicted  by  the  brief  conclusion  of  the  following  boast : 
"Arbiter  of  combats,  I  traversed  the  sea  of  Jamnia  like  a 
fish.     I  annexed  Koui  and  Tyre." 

But  more  serious  reverses  beset  his  closing  years,  especial- 
ly from  a  new  insurrection  in  Babylonia,  where  Merodach- 
Baladan  recovered  the  throne.     Sargon,  perhaps  too  aged  to 

*2  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  places  here  a  king  of  Babylon  named  Arceanns,  whomM. 
Oppert  supposes  to  be  Sargon  himself:  Sarkina  =  {S)arceanu8, 

S3  2  Kings  xvii.  24  aeq.  The  colonists  from  Hamath  (above  Coele-Syria)  were  prob- 
ably sent  in  after  his  devastation  of  that  land  in  the  second  campaign.  As  to  the 
distinction  between  this  settlement  and  that  under  Esar-haddon,  see  below,  chap. 
xiv.  §  9. 

»4  The  real  distance  of  Cyprus  from  the  coast  of  Syria  is  66  miles, 

*s  This  tablet  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 
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take  the  field,  intrusted  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  to 
liis  son  Sennacherib ;  and  a  tablet  has  been  discovered  at 
Koyunjiky  containing  a  report  from  the  son  to  the  father  of 
his  ill  success.  This  seems  to  beloQg  to  the  interval  after 
the  cessation  of  Sargon's  annals  in  b^o.  706.  These  reverses 
may  have  provoked  the  conspiracy  which  effected  his  assas- 
sination in  August,  B.C.  704. 

§  11.  By  a  curious  fate,  this  king,  whose  very  existence 
was  so  long  doubted,  was  the  first  whose  monuments  were 
discovered,  when  his  palace  at  Khoradbad  revealed  itself  to 
the  researches  of  M.  Botta  in  1842."  It  is  from  the  walls  of 
that  palace,  and  the  various  tablets  on  gold,  silver,  and  other 
materials,  and  from  the  clay  cylinders  discovered  in  the  ruins, 
that  Sargon's  annals  have  been  obtained.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  his  residence  was  at  Calah  (Ntrnrud)^  where  two 
inscriptions  record  his  repairs  of  the  north-west  palace — 
that  of  Asshur-nasir-paV^  He  also  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Nineveh;  but  it  was  his  ambition  to  replace  that  capital  by 
a  new  city  and  royal  residence,  which  the  inscriptions  at 
KhoTsahaa  prove  to  have  been  entirely  his  work,  neither 
prepared  by  former  nor  improved  or  mutilated  by  later 
kings.  The  fidelity  of  tradition  preserved  the  builder's 
name  centuries  after  his  work  had  become  a  shapeless 
mound ;  for  an  Arab  geographer  calls  that  mound  '*  the  old 
ruined  city  of  /Sar^Awn." 

The  site  chosen,  about  10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Nineveh,  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  Makloub  hills,  watered  by  streams  which  now 
make  it  a  pestilential  waste ;  and  we  have — what  is  rare  in- 
deed in  the  history  of  great  cities — the  king's  own  account 
of  its  foundation  :  "At  the  foot  of  the  Musri  hills,  to  replace 
Nineveh,  I  raised,  after  the  divine  will  and  the  wishes  of 
my  heart,  a  city  which  I  called  Hisr-Sargina^^^^  the  splendid 
marvels  and  superb  streets  of  which,  he  adds,  were  blessed 
by  great  gods  and  goddesses  whom  he  names.  Describing 
the  "  palace  of  incomparable  splendor,"  which  he  built  in  this 
city,  "for  the  abode  of  his  royalty,"  he  recounts  the  choice 
kinds  of  timber;  the  beams  cased  with  enamelled  tiles; 
the  spiral  staircase  imitated  from  a  Syrian  temple ;  the 
stones  from  the  mountain  sculptured  with  art ;  the  decora- 
tions of  the  lintels  and  jambs  of  the  gates.  Of  its  ornamen- 
tation and  treasures  he  says:  "My  palace  contains  gold, 

»•  See  chap.  xii.  5  2. 

s7  One  of  these  coDtains  the  name  of  Judfih  {Jahouda).  It  I0  convenient  to  mention 
here  Sargon's  restoration  of  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  Bahylonian  totrapolis — at 
Slppara,  Nlpnr,  Babylon,  and  Borsippa. 

*^  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Bit-Sargina  and  Dur-Sargina  (the  hmue  or  fort  of 
iSarrjron). 
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silver,  ana  vessels  of  both  these  mctak ;  colors ;  iron ;  the 
productions  of  man v  mines;  stuffs  dyed  with  saffron, blue 
andpurple  robes,  amber,  skins  of  sea-calves,  pearl, sandal-wood, 
and  ebony ;  Egyptian  horses ;  asses,  mules,  camels ;  booty 
of  every  kind."    These  magnificent  boasts  are  sustained  even 
by  the  ruins  that  survive  atter  twenty-five  centuiies.    "  Com- 
pared with  the  later,  and  even  with  the  earlier  buildings  of  a 
similar  kind  erected  by  other  kings,  it  wr.s  not  remarkable 
for  its  size.     But  its  ornamentation  was  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  Assyrian  edifice,  with  llie  single  exception  of  the  great 
palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal  ntlToywijik.    Covered  with  sculp- 
tures, both  internally  and  externally,  generally  in  two  lines, 
one  over  the  other,  and,  above  this,  adorned  with  enamelled 
bricks,  arranged  in  elegant  and  tasteful  patterns ;  approached 
by  noble  flights  of  steps  and  through  splendid  propyltea ; 
having  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  Btanding_  by  itself,  and 
of  not  being  interfered  with  by  any  other  edifice,  it  had  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  its  own,  and  may  be  pronounced  in  many 
respects   the   most  interesting   of  the  Assyrian  buildings. 
United  to  this  palace  was  a  town, 
inclosed    by    strong    walls,   which 
formed  a  square  two  thousand  yards 
each  way.     Allowing  fifty  square 
L  yards  to  each  individual,  this  space 
I  would  have  been  capable  of  accom- 
modating eighty  thousand  persons. 
"  The  progress  of  mimetic  art  un- 
der   Sargon    is    not    striking;    but 
there  are  indications  of  an  advance 
in  several  branches  of  industry,  and 
of  an  improved  taste  in  design  and 
ornamentation.     Transparent  glass 
soems  now  to  have  been  first  brought 
OiamV>M,beBriiiBtiienameof   into  use,"  and  Mi^ay^t'oa  to  have  been 
hrst  cut  upon  hard  stones,     ihe/iir- 
niinre  of  the  period  is  generally  superior  in  design  to  any 
previously  represented,  and    the   modelling  of  sword-hilts, 
macea,  armlets,  and    other   ornaments,  is   peculiarly   good. 
The  enamelling  of  bricks  was  carried,  under  Sargon,  to  its 
greatest  perfection ;   and  the  shape  of  vases,  goblets,  and 
boats,  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon  the    works  of 

"  At  all  events,  the  eorlleet  towim  apedmens  are  of  Ihls  reign.  Aimrng  them  1» 
Ijiecribed  ivilb  the  name  of 
eepcclHlly  tIB  iridescent  cnl- 

aiass,"ln  the  Appenaixlo  LBjarfl's  "NiDeseU  aud  Biibjlou." 
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formei'  times.      The  advance  in  animal  forms,  traceable  in 
tlie  Bculptures  of  Tiglatb-pikser,  cootinuea;  and  the  draW' 

ing  of  horees'  heads,  in  particular,  leaves  little  to  desire."" 

•=  Bawllmon,  "Five  Monarehle>,-Tol.  li.  pp.  4M^a6.    For  a  (tall  dMcrlptlon  of  tha 
£»,  :iH,  SB&^SS,  401, 40S :  Tol.  iL  pp.  Ml,  SS! ;  aud  Hi.  La^anl's  worki. 


Elug  ponUblDjc  Frieo] 


aesyrlang  flajini;  tli 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  NEW   ASSTEIAN  EMPIRE  {concluded).     SENIfACHERIB  AND 

-ac.  704-625, 

icred,  HCalar,  And  nionnni«iiUt  hlBtorj.    Hie 


of  Jadab.    Sle^  and  iefease  of  JerasBlem.    Heze- 

of  Sennncheiib'e  srmj.  !  0.  His  other  ciimpalgus.  Wara  wilb  Babylon.  Mari- 
time invosloa  of  SnalBna.  New  revolt  of  Babylonia.  Vlclory  of  Kbalali.  The 
king-a  deacrlplion.  (  0.  Babjlnn  probablj  revolts  again.  Slgnn  of  dlelntbance. 
Sennscberlb  murdered  by  bla  eons.  Ula  ebaraeler  bb  drawn  b;  hlmxelf.  Witvi- 
HcealNineveb(S'o^ii)(it).  9  T.  Eflia-HiDDo.i,  king  both  QfABBjria  and  Babjlon, 
Ble  annals.  War  against  aldnti.  Captivity  and  releaee  of  jUanotKA.  New  colo- 
niintlon  of  Samaria,  i  a.  First  appearance  of  the  Cimmmona.  Ware  la  Cllicia. 
IdnniEea.  Arabia,  Media,  ete.  {  D.  His  ware  with  Egypt,  i  10,  His  great 
iDgB.  PttlacesalCalah,  Babylon,  and  Nineveh  {A'c6M-r«nt«|.  Hiacharaeli 
place  In  hlBlnry.  f  11.  AsauDB-Buii-riL.  His  invBBlon  of  EsjP'.  Wars  In 
nlcia  and  Cllicia.  Contact  with  Gygeg,  King  of  Lydla.  {  1%  Oreat  wan 
Snslana  and  Babylon  —  repreeented  on  hia  baBrellefe  la  tbe  Brttlah  Hn 
Crneltlcs  to  tbe  captives.  (  13.  His  palace  at  Sojnirott— beantlfui  Bcnlptn 
hnutlug  ecenes,  etc.  i  14.  HIa  relation  to  Bibdahipalub.  i  IC  Aethur-emt 
Els  palace  at  Mm™!.    EvldenceB  ot  the  decline  and  desltiicUoD  of  Nil 

CjaiBreB  takes  NiuevEb.  {  IT.  Share  of  Babylon  and  NabopolasBar  in  the  event 
Saracus,  the  last  king,  bnmn  blneulf  with  his  palace,  i  13.  CBOses  of  the  fall  oj 
ABBjria  in  the  nature  nf  her  empire,  i  I».  Vivid  descriptions  of  tbe  prophel* 
EiEk(el,Nnliani,  andZephaniab.    S  SO.  Epoch  of  the  Fall  oFNIneveh.    D— — - 

§  1,  In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,'  the  son  and  saccessoi 
of  Sarg<^,  we  have  the  most  definite  results  of  the  recenf 
Aasytian  discoveries.     In  most  cases  the  names  recovei-ed 

'  la  AbsjiIbh,  Sin-aihl-lrtb,  It.,  Sin  <Xhe  aooaOoi)  hoe  multiplied  (mij)  brrthien. 
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from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  either  strange 
to  history,  or  they  are  variously  read,  or  it  requires  some  in- 
genuity and  perhaps  faith  to  identify  them  with  known  per- 
sons. But  here  is  a  name  familiar  to  our  childhood,  from  its 
occurrence  in  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Jewish  his- 
tory— the  more  familiar,  perhaps,  from  its  uncouth  sound; 
occurring  in  Herodotus  with  the  slightest  diflference  of  or- 
thography,' and  now  plainly  deciphered  in  the  king's  own 
inscriptions."  More  than  this,  the  great  enemy  of  Judah 
and  Hezekiah,  whose  conquests  are  boasted  by  "  railing 
Rabshakeh"  just  before 

*'  He  melted  like  snow  at  the  breath  of  the  Lord,** 

has  left  us  his  own  records  in  the  longest  of  Assyrian  annals  ; 
and  his  palace  at  Koyunjik^  perhaps  the  grandest  yet  dis- 
played, was  the  first  discovered  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  itself, 
and  the  one  from  which  our  Museum  possesses  the  richest 
gleanings,  even  exceeding  those  from  the  N.W.  palace  of 
Nimrud. 

His  reign  lasted  24  years  (b.c.  704-680),*  for  all  but  three 
of  which  (at  least)*  we  possess  his  annals  in  the  remarkable 
document  called  the  "  Taylor  Cylinder,"  a  six-sided  prism  of 
terra-cotta,  inscribed  with  480  lines  of  writing  in  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  minute  character.*  Besides  this  and  some 
other  monumental  records,  Eusebius  gives  some  fragments 
from  Polyhistor,  which  are  the  sole  authority  for  the  last 

3  7.avax<api^o<i^  Herod.  ii.  141. 

5  His  name  is  one  of  the  few  about  the  phonetic  value  of  which  there  Is  so  little 
doubt  that,  amidst  the  varied  spellings  (differing  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  usages 
of  the  modem  languages  employed  by  the  interpreters)  the  aotmd  is  essentially  ihe 
same ;  while  all  are  agreed  upon  the  meaning. 

*  After  all  the  pains  taken  to  settle  the  sjmchronisros  of  Assyrian,  Jewish,  and 
Egyptian  history,  there  is  still  a  slight  difference  among  the  best  authorities,  between 
the  years  704  and  702  b.0.  ;  but  the  lately  discovered  Assyrian  Canon  seems  to  fix 
Sennacherib's  accession  in  the  former  year. 

^  The  campaigns^  however,  are  interrupted  by  unknown  intervals,  and  are  not  al- 
ways assigned  to  their  respective  years. 

«  The  date  of  the  Taylor  Cylinder  (which  may  be  seen  In  the  British  Museum)  is  in 
the  year  of  office  of  Bel-Simiani,  who  stands  in  the  Table  of  Eponyms  both  for  the  ICth 
and  21st  years  of  Sennacherib.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  assigns  the  former  date  to  the  cyl- 
inder, M.  Oppert  the  latter.  An  abstract  of  the  document  first  appeared  in  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson's  "Outlines  of  Apsyrian  History,"  1S52 ;  and  full  translations  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  ("Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  xlx.  pp.  136-181)  and 
by  M.  Oppert  ("  Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,"  pp.  41^63).  For  the  king's  first  four 
years,  we  have  also  in  the  British  Museum  the  "  Bellini  Cylinder,"  inscribed  with  an 
account  of  his  first  two  campaigns  and  of  his  earlier  buildings  at  Nineveh.  It  is 
translated  in  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  "Assyrian  Texts,"  pp.  1-9.  The  annals  of  his  first  six 
years  are  recorded  in  two  inscriptions,  one  •n  the  pair  of  colossal  bulls  flanking  the 
entrance  to  his  palace  at  Koj/unjik,  and  the  other  (in  duplicate)  on  the  two  pairs  of 
bulls  on  the  facade  at  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  other  original  materials  for 
Sennacherib's  history  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  bis  palace,  on  detached 
slabs,  on  tablets  of  clay,  and  on  the  monuments  carved  by  him  on  the  rocks  at  Bavl' 
an,  at  the  month  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  in  Syria,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions. 
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few  years  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  except  the  Scriptural  notice 
of  his  death. 

§  2.  The  troubles  of  the  latter  part  of  Sargon's  reign  left 
his  son  master  of  little  beyond  Assyria  Proper.  We  find 
Babylon  in  open  revolt,  and  Sennacherib  does  not  attempt 
its  reconquest  till  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  Canon  of 
Ptolemy  marks  a  period  of  anarchy  for  the  two  years  be- 
tween the  death  of  Arceanus  (Sargon)  and  the  accession  of 
Belibus  in  b.c.  702.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  begin  with  a 
victory  over  Merodach-Baladan  and  his  Elamite  allies,  at 
Kis,  in  Chaldsea,  followed  by  the  capture  of  Babylon,  where 
he  sets  up  a  vassal  king,  named  JBel-ipni  (Belibus).  Mero- 
dach-Baladan once  more  escaped.  We  pass  over  the  vast 
items  of  captured  cities,  prisoners,  and  plunder.  In  his  sec- 
ond campaign  (b.c.  701)  he  restored,  and  perhaps  extended, 
his  power  in  Media,  Parthia,  Armenia,  Albania,  and  Comma- 
gene. 

§  3.  The  third  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  in  rc.  700,  brings 
his  annals  into  contact  with  the  Scripture  history;  and  the 
results  are  as  wonderful  for  the  light  gained  from  the  appar- 
ent discrepancies,  as  for  their  striking  agreement  in  all  essen- 
tial points.  The  evidence  is  the  stronger,  as  we  possess  two 
or  three  repetitions  of  the  story  in  different  inscriptions.'^ 

He  first  marched  against  Phoenicia,  which  had  revolted, 
like  Babylon  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire — under 
JElouli  or  lAiliya  (ElulaBUs),  king  of  the  Sidonians  ;  and  the 
revolt  extended  to  "  the  Great  and  Little  Sidon,  Betzitti, 
Sarepta,  Ecdippa,  and  Akko."  The  Assyrian — who  strikes 
this  key-note  of  his  annals,  "  I  have  reduced  beneath  my 
power  all  who  lifted  up  the  head" — relates  neither  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  insurrection  nor  the  details  of  his  con- 
quest. "  Terrified  at  the  reputation  of  his  majesty,"  Elouli 
flies  across  the  sea,  and  Toubaal  is  made  king  in  his  room. 
The  rebel  cities  submit,  and  tribute  is  brought  by  the  kings 
of  Sidon,  Aradus,  Azotus,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  all  of 
whom  are  named.®  Sidka,  of  Ascalon,  who  alone  resisted, 
was  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  with  his  family  and  his  gods. 

Sennacherib  advanced  south  to  Migron  (which  some  sup- 

■^  After  mnch  consideration,  we  feel  pretty  certain  that  M.  Oppert  is  rigljt  in  reject- 
ing Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  snggestion  of  tioo  campaigns.  No  form  of  tiistorical  hypoth- 
esis is  more  suspicions  than  the  duplication  of  events  or  persons  to  get  over -a  diffl- 
cnlty.  The  points  in  the  Bible  which  have  been  thought  to  require  it  may  be  ex- 
plained otherwise ;  and  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  appear  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
second  expedition. 

«  It  Is  interesting,  especially  with  reference  to  the  newly  discovered  Moabitc  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  national  God  Chefmosh  is  so  often  mentioned,  and  Mesha^  king  of 
Moab,  calls  himself  son  of  a  king  in  whose  name  "Chemosh"  is  an  element,  to  find 
theMoabite  king  of  Sennacherib's  inscription  named  Kcrnimttah-unadbi, 
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pose  to  be  Ekron),  where  the  (Assyrian)  lieutenants  and  dig- 
nitaries had  joined  with  the  people  in  expelling  Padi,  a  king 
"inspired  with  friendship  and  zeal  for  Assyria,"  and  had 
given  him  up  to  "  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah."  Sennacherib's 
great  victory  at  Altaku  over  the  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia, which  the  men  of  Migron  had  called  to  their  aid,  has 
been  related,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  Egypt 
explained,  in  the  proper  place."  It  now  remains  to  show  the 
part  of  Judah  in  the  campaign. 

In  relating  the  prosperity  which  rewarded  the  piety  of 
Hezekiah,  the  sacred  historian  says  —  "And  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  and  he  prospered  whithersoever  he  went  forth : 
and  he  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Assyria^  and  served  him 
not.  He  smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  bor- 
der thereof,'""  etc.  Hence  it  appears  that  Hezekiah  —  tak- 
ing advantage  probably  of  the  weakness  of  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia after  the  battle  of  Raphia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
troubles  of  Sargon's  later  years  on  the  other,  had  extended 
his  power  as  far  as  the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia,  and  de- 
clared his  independence  of  Assyria ;  for  the  words  "he  served 
him  not"  imply  no  modified  form  of  disobedience.  To  chas- 
tise this  revolt  would  be  the  first  object  of  Sennacherib  after 
the  submission  of  Migron,  where  the  "  lieutenants  and  dig- 
nitaries "  were  killed,  and  their  bodies  crucified  as  traitors, 
and  Padi  was  restored. 

§  4.  "Hezekiah  of  Judah"  made  no  attempt  to  retain  the 
Ekronite  king,  but  "  did  not  submit  himself"  The  ensuing 
account  of  the  capture  of  "44  walled  cities  and  an  infinite 
number  of  towns,  by  the  force  of  fire,  massacre,  battles,  and 
besieging  -  towers,"  with  the  captivity  of  200,150  persons, 
and  innumerable  cattle,  forms  a  truly  Assyrian  comment  on 
the  text,  "  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah  did 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  come  up  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them."" 

»  Chap.  vii.  §  16. 

i«  2  Kings  xviii.  7, 8  (comp.  1  Chron.  iv.  41 ;  Isaiah  xiv.  29-32).  The  passage  stands 
at  the  begiuoing  oi  Hezekiah's  reign,  as  a  summaiy  of  his  prosperity,  not  in  order 
of  time.  His  religious  reformation  must  have  occupied  some  years ;  and  according- 
ly, in  the  fuller  account  of  2  Chron.  xxix.-xxxi.,  the  next  event  recorded,  "  after  these 
things  and  the  establishment  thereof,"  is  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib. 
(Here  also  the  margin  of  our  Version  gives  the  mistaken  date  of  the  14th  year  of 
Hezekiah.) 

1^  2  Kings  xviii.  13 ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1.  The  daia  in  K%ng%  and  /«a- 
t'aA,  which  can  not  possibly  apply  to  this  occasion  (see  chap.  xiii.  S  9),  is  not  given  in 
Chronicles.  On  the  contrary,  the  invasion  is  placed  after  the  "  establishment  **  of 
Hezekiah's  religious  reformation,  for  the  completion  of  which  the  years  of  peace  en- 
suing upon  Sargon's  last  Syrian  campaigns  would  afford  free  scope.  The  error  of 
the  date  may  have  arisen,  partly  from  the  displacement  of  the  account  of  Hezekiah's 
illness,  which  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  partly  il>om  the  fact  that  the  invasion 
was  in  the  fourteenth  year  (inclusive)  after  his  illness. 
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The  agreement  in  what  follows  is  even  more  striking.  The 
Book  of  Chronicles  records  the  vigorous  preparations  of  Heze- 
kiah  to  defend  Jerusalem  against  the  siege  which  Sennache- 
rib appears  to  have  formed."  "As  for  him" — say  the  an- 
nals, after  describing  the  devastation  of  Judaea — "  I  shut 
him  up  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  his  power" — a  sort  of  apolo- 
gy for  not  taking  it — "  like  a  bird  in  its  cage.  I  built  tow- 
ers round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raised  banks  of  earth 
against  the  gates,  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  Those  who  came 
out  of  the  great  gate  of  the  city  were  seized  and  made  pris- 
oners"— ^perhaps  impaled,  as  we  see  in  a  picture  of  a  siege 
on  the  walls  ot  Sennacherib's  palace.  "  The  towns  which  I 
had  spoiled  I  severed  from  his  country,  and  gave  them  to 
Mitinti,  king  of  Azotus,  to  Padi,  king  of  Migron,  and  to  Is- 
mihil,  king  of  Gaza,  so  as  to  make  his  countrv  small.  Then 
the  immense  fear  of  my  majesty  terrified  this  Hezekiah  of 
Judah ;"  whose  real  spirit,  however,  is  recorded  on  better 
testimony  —  how  "he  gathered  the  people  together  in  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  spake  comfortably  unto 
them,  saying,  Be  strong  and  courageous,  be  not  afraid  nor 
dismayed  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all  the  multitude 
that  is  with  him :  for  there  be  more  with  us  than  with  him. 
With  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh ;  but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our 
God,  to  help  us,  and  to  fight  our  battles.  And  the  people 
rested  themselves  upon  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  kins:  of  Ju- 
dab.""         ... 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that — to  quote  a  famous  say- 
ing in  a  connection  which  brings  its  profanity  to  light — 
"  Providence  was  on  the  side  of  strong  battalions."  For  not 
only  does  Sennacherib  proceed  to  tell  us  that  "  Hezekiah," 
moved  by  the  fear  imputed  to  him,  "  dismissed  the  garrison 
which  he  had  assembled  for  the  defense  of  Jerusalem,**  and 
sent  after  me  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  sovereignty,  with 
30  talents  of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver^'*  and  other  gifts 
which  he  enumerates ;  but  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
that  "Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  sent  to  the  king  of  Assyria, 
saying;  I  have  ofiended ;  return  from  me :  that  which  thou 
puttest  on  me  will  I  bear.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  appointed 
unto  Hezekiah  300  talents  of  silver  and  BO  talents  of  gold,    ' 


9»i» 


13  The  opinion  that  Sennacherib  appeared  in  person  before  Jemsalem  on  this  oc- 
casion, seems  contradicted  by  2  Chron.  zxxii.  2,  9,  and  2  Kings  xiz.  82.  That  the 
siege  and  the  occupation  of  Jndcea  were  so  strict  as  to  suspend  all  cnltivation  of  the 
land,  appears  from  2  Kings  xix.  29.  i'  2  Chron.  xxxil.  7, 9. 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  the  king's  narrative  confirms  the  account  of  the  defense 
given  in  Chronicles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  submission  of  Hezekiah,  omiited  in  the 
Chronicles— Uke  other  calamitous  events  in  the  history  of  Judah— is  duly  recorded  in 
Kinfls. 

"  2  Kings  xviii.  14-16.    The  agreement  in  the  amount  of  gold  is  very  striking  j 


/ 
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Studied  in  connection  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  this 
is  the  record  of  a  treaty  of  submission,  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy- 
tribute,  instead  of  the  utter  destruction  which  the  Assyrian 
kings  were  wont  to  inflict  on  rebellious  cities  and  their  kings. 
The  firm  resistance  of  Hezekiah  saved  his  capital,  his  own 
life,  and  his  people  from  captivity,  and  reserved  them  for 
that  deliverance  from  the  conqueror  in  which  we  see  the  final 
issue  of  his  trust  in  God. 

During  these  proceedings,  Sennacherib  was  besieging  La- 
chish  with  his  full  force.*"  He  seems  to  have  counted  on 
the  submission  of  Jerusalem,  while  he  himself  was  clearing 
the  way  to  Egypt.  The  victory  of  Altaku  may  have  been 
less  complete  than  his  annals  represent  it ;  and  the  sequel 
proves  that  there  was  good  reason  to  expect  a  renewed  at- 
tack from  Tirhakah.  Meanwhile,  having  stripped  Hezekiah 
of  his  wealth  and  strength,  he  designed  to  follow  up  his  ex- 
actions by  extermination.  Three  of  his  chief  officers  were 
sent  with  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem,  to  defy  the  help- 
less king,  and  to  invite  the  people  to  accept  a  complete  trans- 
plantation, recommended  by  the  pictures  which  despots  and 
their  admirers  are  fond  of  drawing  of  the  material  blessings 
attendant  on  political  servitude."  The  tone  of  this  cele- 
brated address  so  strikingly  resembles  the  Assyrian  annals, 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  at  least  the  king's  own  message 
was  couched  (as  on  the  next  occasion)  in  a  letter,  of  which 
we  have  the  substance.  The  opening, "  Thus  saith  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  Assyria ^'^  repeats  a  constant  title ;  and  the 
boast  of  the  power  of  his  gods  over  those  of  the  conquered 

and  the  difference  )n  the  amonnt  of  the  silver  (to  say  nothing  ofn  possible  error  in  the 
Assyrian  or  Hebrew  text)  maybe  explained  by  the  metal  in  bars  and  vessels  iuclnded 
in  the  800  talents,  but  not  in  the  800 ;  perhaps  as  a  propitiatory  present  in  addition 
to  the  stipulated  sam.  There  is,  however,  one  of  those  apparent  discrepancies,  which 
tnrn  oat  to  be  more  instructive  than  literal  agreement.  Sennacherib  says  that  the 
gifts  were  sent  to  him  at  Nineveh;  but  the  Scripture  narrative  expressly  says  that 
they  were  sent  to  him  at  LachisTu  The. explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  treasures, 
etc.,  would  be  sent  on  to  Assyria;  and  wh^n  Sennacherib  returned,  after  the  over- 
throw of  his  army  (perhaps  even  overtaking  the  convoy  in  his  hasty  flight),  he  would 
claim  these  spoils  of  the  campaign  as  evidence  of  victory.  We  have  ample  proof  that 
the  Assyrian  annals  could  "  lie  like  a  bulletin." 

1*  2  Chron.  xxxii.  9.  This  passage  seems  decisive  of  the  continuity  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  frontier  towards  Egypt  The  question,  whether  the  investment  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  partial  submission  of  Hezekiah,  preceded  the  mission  of  the  three 
oflScers  (as  it  stands  in  Kings),  may  perhaps  be  solved  by  supposing  that  their  force 
formed  the  siege,  and  continued  before  the  city,  while  summonses  and  answers 
passed  and  repassed  between  the  head-quarters  at  Lachish  and  Jerusalem.  The  im- 
portance of  the  siege  of  Lachish  is  manifest  from  the  notices  of  the  city  in  Scripture, 
as  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  frontier  of  Jndah  towards  the  maritime  plain  (sec  esp. 
Josh.  X.  3,  6,  26,  31-33,  38). 

»' 2  Kings  xviii.  7-xx.  7;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  9-16;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  2-xxxvii.  T.  The 
three  officers  are  specified  by  their  titUs;  namely,  the  Tartan,  or  "chief  general" 
(as  in  Isaiah  xx.  1) ;  /ia&-«aris,  the  ** chief-eunuch ;*' and  Bab^hakeh,  the  "chief  cup* 
bearer.** 

14* 
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peoples  agrees  with  the  frequent  statement,  that  "  the  im- 
mense fear  of  Asshur  fell  upon  the  nations."  The  piety  of 
Hezekiah  obtained  the  promise  that  Jehovah  would  accept 
the  challenge ;  and  no  answer  was  given  to  the  envoys. 

Meanwhile  Sennacherib  had  advanced  to  the  place  where 
that  promise  was  fulfilled ;  not^  as  the  careless  reader  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  thinks,  and  as  even  Josephus  says,  before 
Jerusalem^  but  on  the  frontier  of  the  Jewish  territory  to- 
wards Egypt.  This  is  quite  clear :  "  So  Rab-shakeh  returned, 
and  found  the  king  of  Assyria  warring  against  Libnah;  for 
he  had  heard  that  he  was  departed  from  Lachuh,  And  when 
he  heard  say  of  Tirhakah^  king  of  Ethiopia,  Behold  he  is 
come  out  to  fight  against  thee^  he  sent  messengers  to  Heze- 
kiah.'"® This  new  message,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  open  defiance  to  the  God  of  Israel,  called  forth  the 
final  promise  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  sal- 
vation of  Jerusalem.  It  was  in  the  same  night,  and  (as  it 
seems)  before  the  warlike  Ethiopian  came  upon  the  field, 
that  a  miraculous  destruction  swept  away  a  vast  number 
of  the  Assyrian  host,  and  Sennacherib  himself  returned  to 
Nineveh.** 

On  that  great  catastrophe  the  monuments  of  Sennacherib 
are  silent,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Even  the  siege  of 
Lachish  is  not  mentioned  in  the  annals ;  but  it  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bas-relief  at  Koyitnjik  now  in  our  Museum,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the 
country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  before 
the  city  of  Lakhisha.  I  give  permission  for  its  slaughter." 
This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Assyria  upon  Judaea;  and  it  is 
refreshing,  in  the  long  annals  of  her  despotism,  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  a  purer  polity  and  religion.  The  promise  of  the 
complete  liberation  from  Assyria  was  fulfilled,  "  That  I  will 
break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon  my  mountains 
tread  him  under  foot :  then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off 
them,  and  his  burden  depart  from  off  their  shoulders."'^'' 

IB  2  Kings  xix.  8, 9 ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  8, 9.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  silo 
of  Libnah  in  noticing  the  striking  conflrmatiou  of  the  Scriptural  account  furnished 
(though  in  a  distorted  form)  by  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus. 
Whether  Lachish  was  actually  laken,  does  not  appear  from  the  Scripture  narrative ; 
and  the  silence  of  Sennacherib*s  annals  increases  the  probability  that  the  monument 
referred  to  presently  was  a  boast  to  gloss  over  a  disaster.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
he  bj^oke  up  the  siege  and  advanced  to  Libnah  to  crush  Pharaoh,  the  "  bruised  reed,** 
before  the  arrival  of  Tirhakah.    (See  chap.  vii.  S  16.) 

1'  2  Kings  xix.  35,  3C ;  2  Chrou.  xxzii.  21 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  3G,  37.  The  number  of 
those  who  perished  is  stated  at  185,000;  which  may  be  exaggerated,  like  so  many 
other  numbers  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Vvr  whole 
army  was  destroyed ;  and  the  Chronicles  specifies  "  all  tJte  mighty  men  of  valor  and 
the  leaders  and  captains,^*  The  secondary  agency  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  pesti- 
lence, caused  (if  the  event  occurred  at  or  rear  Pelusium)  by  the  malaria  of  the  Delta 
marshes.  3<*  Isaiah  xiv.  25. 
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§  5.  Of  Sennacherib's  other  campaigns,  the  most  important 
are  those  connected  with  the  frequent  revolutions  of  Baby- 
lon. In  B.C.  699  he  had  again  to  encounter  the  irrepressible 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  was  once  more  defeated  in  Chaldaea 
and  d liven  to  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  he  died. 
Sennachenb  deposed  Belibus,  and  placed  on  the  throne  his 
own  eldest  son,  Asshur-inadi-su^  the  Assaranadius  of  Ptole- 
my's Canon.  But  the  Babylonian  insurgents,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting, took  refuge  in  Susiana  with  Kfudur-Nakhunta^the  ally 
of  Merodach-Baladan;  and  Sennacherib  conceived  the  novel 
project  of  invading  that  country  from  the  sea.  For  this 
purpose  he  transported  shipwrights  and  mariners  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon  to  the  Tigris,  where  a  fleet  was  built  on  Phoeni- 
cian models ;  for  the  warfare  of  the  Mediterranean  had  ci'e- 
ated  a  class  of  ships  far  fitter  for  service  than  the  merchant- 
men in  which  the  Chaldseans  had  long  navigated  their  peace- 
ful Gulf.  "  The  masts  and  sails,  the  double  tiers  of  oars,  the 
sharp  beaks  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  were  (it  is  probable) 
novelties  to  the  nations  of  those  parts,  who  saw  now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  fleet  debouch  from  the  Tigris  with  which  their 
own  vessels  were  quite  incapable  of  contending.'"'* 

This  attack  from  the  sea  seems  to  have  taken  the  refugees 
by  surprise ;  and  Sennacherib,  after  destroying  their  new 
city  and  several  Elamite  towns,  sailed  back  to  crush  a  new 
revolt  of  Babylonia,  which  had  risen  in  his  rear  under  Sitsub^ 
an  old  ally  of  Merodach-Baladan.  The  king  gained  two  bat- 
tles against  the  insurgents  and  the  Susianians,  who  after- 
wards came  to  their  aid ;  and  Susub  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Assyria,  with  a  host  of  captive  Babylonians  and  Ely- 
maeans.  These  campaigns,  which  occupied  three  years  (b.c. 
699-696),  were  followed  by  another  invasion  of  Susiana,  for 
the  recovery  of  certain  cities  which  Sutruk-Nakhunta,  the 
father  of  Kudur-Nakhunta,  had  taken  from  Sargon."  Hav- 
ing soon  accomplished  this,  Sennacherib  pursued  his  success, 
taking,  razing,  and  burning  thirty-four  large  towns  and  many 
villages.  On  his  approach  to  Vadakat^^  the  second  city  of 
Susiana,  Kudur-Nakhunta  fled  to  IT/iidalu,  sit  the  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  and  Sennacherib,  having  taken  Badaca,  returned 
home  with  a  great  booty.  The  king  of  Elam  seems  to  have 
survived  his  defeat  only  three  months. 

§  6.  After  a  few  years  of  peace,  Sennacherib  was  called  to 
meet  a  still  more  formidable  insurrection  of  Babylonia,  which 

21  Rawlinson,  •'  Five  Monftrchies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
2*  Here  is  an  incidental  confession  of  some  of  Sargon's  reverses. 
3'  Tills  is  the  Badaca  wiiich  Diodurns  places  on  the  Eulteiis,  bet^reeu  Sasa  and  Eo* 
batana. 
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broke  out. on  the  death  of  Asshiir-inadi-su,  under  Ndbohala' 
riskun  (or  Nebosumisktm),  son  of  Merodach-Baladan,  and  Su- 
sub,  who  had  escaped  from  pnson.  The  insurgents  were 
supported  by  the  new  king  of  Elam,  irmman'minan^  whom 
Susub  bribed  with  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  and  by 
the  Aramaean  tribes  on  the  middle  Euphrates.  This  time  the 
insurgents  took  the  offensive,  and  advanced  to  the  Tigris, 
where,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  they  were  defeated  at 
Khaluli,  The  general  of  the  Elymsean  king  had  been  bribed 
by  Sennacherib,  who  thus  exults  over  the  horrors  of  a  victory 
as  decisive  as  that  of  Altaku  had  been :  "  On  the  sodden  bat- 
tle-field, the  arms  and  armor  floated  in  the  blood  of  the  ene- 
mies as  in  a  river ;  for  the  war-chariots,  bearing  down  men 
and  horses,  had  crushed  their  bleeding  bodies  and  limbs.  I 
heaped  up  the  bodies  of  their  soldiers  as  trophies,  and  cut 
off  their  extremities.  I  mutilated  those  whom  I  took  alive, 
like  stalks  of  straw ;  and  for  punishment  I  cut  off  their 
hands."  Susub"  and  the  Elamite  king  escaped,  and  the  son 
of  Merodach  was  taken  prisoner.  Babylon  was  now  placed 
under  two  successive  viceroys,  Regibelus  and  Mesesimorda- 
chus,  whom  the  Canon  of  I*tolemy  places  in  the  12th  and 
13th  yeare  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  693  and  692. 

That  Babylon  again  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  CanorCs  marking  an  interregnum^^  from 
RC.  688  to  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon,  in  b.c.  680.  Thrice 
during  this  period  Sennacherib  records  successful  rebellions 
by  Susub  (b.c.  688, 686,  and  684-3),  and  though  he  boasts  of 
the  sack  of  Babylon  on  the  last  occasion,  the  silence  of  his 
annals  for  the  last  three  years  raises  a  presumption  of  disas- 
ter, or  at  least  disorder.  It  is  such  periods  of  reverse  that 
conspirators,  especially  in  the  royal  family,  choose  for  their 
attempts  on  a  king's  life.  It  may  have  been  after  some 
great  defeat  (though  long  since  the  catastrophe  in  Palestine) 
that, "  as  Sennacherib  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nis- 
roch  his  god,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  smote 
him  with  the  sword ;  and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of 
Armenia.     And  Esar-haddon,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead."" 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  of  those  two  mighty  kings 
who  stand  forth  in  Scripture  history  as  the  chief  types  of 
Oriental  despotism;  and  if  in  Nebuchadnezzar  we  trace  some 
redeeming  features  of  the  character,  Sennacherib  presents  it 

**  His  rei^,thongh  omitted  by  Ptolemy,  is  proyed  by  the  date  of  a  contract  for  the 
Bale  of  some  land  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Masenm. 

»»  The  words  ?tii  afiatriXtvra  in  the  Canon  always  indicate  "  periods  of  extreme 
distnrbance,  when  pretender  succeeded  to  pretender,  or  when  the  country  was  split 
up  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  "  (Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  voL  ii.  p.  456). 

ss  2  Kings  ziz.  87 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  88. 
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in  its  unmitificated  ferocity.  His  arrosjant  defiance  of  Je- 
hovah,  by  the  mouth  of  Rab-shakeh,  is  well  matched  by  the 
titles  assumed  in  his  own  annais — ^*'  The  great  king,  the  pow- 
erful king,  the  king  of  nations,  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  king 
of  the  four  regions,  the  diligent  ruler,  the  favorite  of  the 
great  gods,  the  observer  of  sworn  faith,  the  guardian  of  the 
law,  the  embellisher  of  public  buildings,  the  noble  hero,  the 
strong  warrior,  the  first  of  kings,  the  punisher  of  unbeliev- 
ers," the  destroyer  of  wicked  men." 

Besides  the  graver  lessons  of  his  reign,  he  has  left  us  a 
striking  example  of  that  irony  which  history  is  ever  casting 
over  the  utterances  of  men  about  the  future,  in  the  words 
inscribed  on  his  "  palace  of  alabaster  and  cedar"  at  Nineveh  : 
"This  palace  will  grow  old  and  fall  in  ruins  in  the  lapse  of 
time.  Let  my  successor  raise  up  its  ruins ;  let  him  restore 
the  lines  which  contain  the  writing  of  my  name.  Let  him 
renovate  the  paintings  and  clean  the  bas-reliefs,  and  replace 
them  on  the  walls.  Then  will  Asshur  and  Ishtar  hear  his 
prayer.  But  whoever  should  deface  the  writing  of  my  name, 
may  Asshur,  the  great  god,  the  father  of  the  gods,  treat  him  as 
a  rebel ;  may  he  take  away  his  sceptre  and  his  throne ;  may 
he  break  his  sword  !"  Two  or  three  generations  only  passed 
away  before  the  palace  and  Nineveh  were  buried  unaer  their 
own  ruins ;  and,  twenty-five  centuries  later,  the  bas-reliefs 
were  "  cleaned  and  replaced  on  the  walls  "  of  our  Museum,  and 
"  the  writing  of  his  name  "  and  his  annals'  were  deciphered, 
to  confirm  a  free  people,  who  inherit  the  faith  against  which 
he  warred,  in  our  oelief  of  the  sacred  records,  and  our  abhor- 
rence of  all  despotism. 

After  the  details  already  given  of  the  North-west  Palace 
of  Nimrud  and  its  sculptures,  it  is  needless  to  describe  those 
of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjih"^^  The  edifice  formed  part  of  a 
grand  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Nineveh,  which  had  been 
neglected  by  former  kings  for  Calah,  and  by  his  father  for 
his  new  city  of  Dur-Sargina  {Khorsabad).  An  inscription 
of  Sennacherib  says :  "  I  have  raised  again  all  the  edifices  of 
Nineveh,  my  royal  city.  I  have  reconstructed  its  old  streets, 
and  have  widened  those  which  were  too  narrow.  I  have 
made  the  whole  town  a  city  shining  like  the  sun." 

§  7.  EsAR-HADDON,"  the  fourth  son  of  Sennacherib,  appears 

3'^  Bhisptaemers  are  represented  on  his  monuments  havinpf  their  tongnes  torn  ont 
38  A  minate  description  is  the  less  necessary  as  the  scniptnres  in  the  British  Mn- 
seam  so  clearly  tell  their  own  story— for  the  art  of  Sennacherib  is  pecnliarly  realiatic. 
Full  descriptions  of  the  palace  and  its  ornaments,  and  the  history  of  its  discovery,  are 
accessible  to  every  reader  in  Mr.  Layard's  two  smaller  books,  on  "Nineveh  and  Its 
Remains,'*  and  "  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'*  each  forming  one  volnme,  1867. 
8'  This  is  the  Hebrew  form  (as  given  in  our  version,  bnt  Aatstir-haddon  would  be 
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to  have  already  reconquered  Babylon  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's murder,  and  to  have  used  the  forces  of  that  kingdom, 
first  to  compel  his  traitor  brothers  to  fly  to  Armenia,  and 
next  to  resist  the  attempt  of  the  elder  to  regain  the  crown. 
Adrammelech,  leading  into  Assyria  an  amiy  of  mercenaries, 
probably  levied  in  Armenia,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death.'"  He  alone,  of  all  the  Assynan  kings,  reigned  at  Bab- 
ylon during  his  whole  reign  at  Nineveh — perhaps  even  long- 
er, for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  crown  of  Assyria 
was  delegated  to  one  of  his  sons  towards  the  end  of  his  reign. 
He  not  only  reigned  over,  but  at  Babylon,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  His  reign  over  Babylon  is  fixed,  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  from  b.o.  680  to  b.o.  66V.  During  these  thirteen 
years,  his  annals,  which  we  possess  in  duplicate  on  two  cyl- 
inders in  the  British  Museum,  contain  the  records  of  nine 
campaigns ;  and  those  of  his  son  add  some  important  details 
of  his  later  years." 

The  full  subjection  of  Babylonia  left  him  at  liberty  to  re- 
store the  power  of  Assyria  in  the  West,  and  to  carjy  her 
arms  for  the  first  time  into  Egypt.  His  first  campaign  was 
against  Phoenicia ;  where  a  revolt  of  Sidon  was  supported  by 
one  of  the  sheikhs  of  Lebanon.  He  says :  "  I  attacked  the 
city  of  Sidon,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea:  I  put  to  death  all  its 
chief  men :  I  razed  its  walls  and  houses,  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea :  I  tore  up  the  foundations  of  its  altars.  Abdi-Mil- 
Jcut^  the  king  of  the  city,  had  fled  from  my  power  to  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  Like  a  fish,  I  traversed  the  waves,  and 
beat  down  his  pride.  I  carried  away  all  that  I  could  of  his 
treasures,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  amber,  seal-skins,  san- 
dal-wood and  ebony,  stuffs  dyed  with  purple  and  blue ;  all 
that  his  house  contained."  I  carried  away  into  Assyria  the 
men  and  the  women  in  vast  numbers,  oxen,  sheep,  and  beasts 
of  burden.  I  distributed  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  of  the 
sea-coast  all  in  foreign  countries.  I  built  in  Syria  a  fortress 
(or  city)  which  I  called  Hisr-Esar-haddon;  and  there  I  set- 
better)  of  the  Assyrian  Dame,  Asshur'iikh-idin  (or  iddina)^  i.  e.,  Awhur  give  (or  hoA 
given)  a  brotJier.  Ptolemy  has  '/ o-apid<vo9,  Josephus  'A<rffapx6d3ar,  and  the  Armenian 
Chronicle  of  Ensebins  ^ves  Asordanes  and  Axerdis, 

"o  Abydenas,  ap.  Easeb.  "  Chron." 

*i  The  date  of  this  record  is  fixed  by  M.  Oppert  at  b.o.  672-671.  The  name  of  Esnr- 
haddon  is  also  fonud  in  a  mutilated  inscription  on  one  of  the  six  stelcn^  or  tablets,  of 
Assyrian' kings  which  are  scnlptnred  in  the  living  rock,  besides  the  three  of  Rameses 
II.,  near  the  month  of  the  riyer  Lycns  iNahr-el-Kelb)^  north  of  BeirtUy  on  the  Phoe- 
nician coast  of  Syria.  There  are  some  important  records  of  his  titles  on  the  slabs  of 
his  own  palace  at  Nimrud,  and  of  that  which  he  built  for  his  son  at  Tarbisi  (the 
monnd  ot  Shere^-Khan)^  N.N.W.  ot  Khorsabad. 

33  Observe  the  correspondence  of  some  of  these  materials  with  those  need  by  the 
Assyrian  kings  for  their  palaces,  showing  whence,  and  Aow,  they  obtained  them ;  e» 
pecially  in  Sargon's  account  of  his  palace.    (See  above,  chap.  ziii.  fi  11.) 
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tied  the  men  conquered  by  my  bow  in  the  mountains  and 
near  the  sea  of  the  rising  sun  "  (the  Persian  Gulf).**  The 
last  passage  points  to  the  continued  resistance  of  Chaldaea 
and  Susiana,  where  we  find  Esar-haddon  engaged  in  a  war 
(probably  in  his  6th  year),  which  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  two  princes  favorable  to  Assyria  over  different  parts  of 
Lower  Babylonia. 

This  campaign  in  the  west  seems  the  natural  occasion  for 
that  chastisement  of  Manasseh  and  Judah,  which  furnishes 
another  striking  point  of  contact  with  the  sacred  history. 
Manasseh,  having  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
three  years  after  the  great  deliverance  from  Sennacherib 
(b.c.  697),  had  reigned  seventeen  years  at  the  accession  of 
Esar-haddon  i'n  b.c.  680.  Besides  adopting  as  his  own  the 
idolatries,  cruelties,  and  vices  of  the  reactionary  party  in 
Judah,  which  had  gained  strength  during  his  minority,  he 
seems  to  have  rebelled  against  Assyria,  very  probably  in  re- 
liance on  Egypt.  "  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them 
the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took 
Manasseh  among  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fettera, 
and  carried  him  to  Babylon.""  The  apparent  discrepancy 
of  the  officers  of  a  king  of  Assyria  carrying  the  captive  king 
to  Babylon  is  turned  into  a  striking  confirmation  by  the  fact, 
not  only  that  Esar-haddon  was  the  one  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  in  person  over  both  countries,  but  that  he  resided 
at  Babylon  as  well  as  Kineveh.  Bricks,  stamped  with  his 
name,  testify  to  his  erection  of  a  palace  at  Babylon. 

The  restoration  of  Manasseh,  when  thoroughly  humbled  by 
his  severe  captivity  "  to  the  position  of  a  subject  ally  on  the 
frontier  of  Egypt,  seems  a  part  of  the  same  policy  which  led 
Esar-haddon  to  reinforce  the  population  of  Samaria  from  the 
conquered  peoples  chiefly  of  Chaldaea  and  Susiana.  For  the 
people  of  heathen  origin,  who  opposed  the  restored  Jews 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later,  traced  their  settlement  ex- 
pressly to  Esar-haddon;^^  and  among  them  are  the  Susan* 
chites  and  the  JElamites^  and  other  nations  not  included 
among  the  settlers  at  first  placed  there  by  Sargon."    The 

'«  But  interpreted  by  M.  Oppert,  here  as  before,  the  Caspian  Sea. 

3*  1  Chron.  xxxviii.  11. 

'*When  he  was  in  affliction:  2  Chron. xxxlii.  12, 13.  Though  thepe  evenfjs  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Esar-haddon,  the  name  of  Manasseh  (Minasf)  occars, 
as  a  tributary,  in  one  of  his  inscriptions.    Ilezekiah  bad  died  b.o.  607. 

*•  Ezra  iv.  2.  "The  great  and  noble  Asnajaper^**  who  is  named  in  ver.  10,  is  snp- 
posed  by  some  to  be  Esar-haddon  himself;  bat  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  was 
the  Assyrian  officer  who  led  the  colony. 

3^  Ezra  iv.  9,  compared  with  2  Kings  zvii.  24.  The  former  settlers  were  all  from 
Upper  Babylonick  Babylon  alone  is  common  to  the  two  lists,  and  in  the  second  the 
word  "Babylonians"  may  be  generic.  The  absence  of  the  other  names  In  the  first 
list  from  the  second  suggests  that  the  original  colonies  were  reduced  to  insignificance 
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adoption  by  these  people  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  several  gods  of  their  own  localities,  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  transplantations. 

§  8.  In  the  second  campaign  of  Esar-haddon,  which  seems 
to  have  been  in  Armenia  or  Mt.  Zagriis,  we  first  meet  with 
the  nam'e  of  a  people  famous  in  history.  If  the  reading  be 
correct,  he  received  the  submission  of  Tiuspa,  the  Cimme' 
rian;  and  we  are  now  very  near  the  time  at  which  Herod- 
otus places  the  great  Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia.  Of  his 
remaining  campaigns,  the  most  interesting  are  those  against 
the  Cilicians  and  their  allies,  the  Tibareni ;  against  the  Edom- 
ites;  and  against  certain  Arab  tribes,  when  he  seems  to 
have  performed  the  hitherto  unexampled  feat  of  leading  an 
army  through  a  large  portion  of  the  great  desert  of  Arabia. 
Like  his  predecessors,  he  had  to  engage  in  war  with  the  Ara- 
maean nomads  on  the  Euphrates,  and  with  the  mountaineers 
of  Armenia;  and  his  last  recorded  expedition  reached  a  re- 
mote region  of  Media,  perhaps  Azerbijan. 

§  9.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  that  he  resumed 
that  great  contest  with  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Egypt, 
which  Sargon  bad  begun,  and  in  which  Sennacherib  received 
his  disastrous  check.  It  now  seems  clear  that  Esar-haddon 
was  the  firet  Assyrian  king  who  actually  invaded  Egypt ; 
and  he  was  the  first  and  last  who  bore  the  title,  "  King  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  conqueror  of  Ethiopia."  He  adorned 
his  palace  with  sphinxes  and  other  Egyptian  ornaments," 
and  a  bronze  lion,  dug  up  by  the  Turks  at  Nebhi-Yunus  (now 
in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople),  bears  the  inscription, 
"  The  property  of  Esar-haddon,  king  of  hosts,  king  of  As- 
syria, the  spoil  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia."  Though  such  titles 
occur  several  times  in  his  inscriptions,  his  own  annals  only 
mention  Egypt  in  one  doubtful  passage;  and  all  we  know 
of  his  deeds  there  is  from  his  son's  account  of  the  sequel  of 
the  war  with  Tirhakah  and  the  Egyptian  princes." 

§  10.  Of  his  great  works  as  a  builder  Esar-haddon  has 
left  us  descriptions  so  minute  as  to  be  only  tantalizing,  for 
the  technical  terms  employed  have  as  yet  baffled  the  inter- 
preters. He  tells  us  that  he  reared  three  palaces  and  above 
thirty  temples.*"     Traces  of  the  three  palaces  have  been  dis- 

by  the  hardships  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xvii.  25.  In  the  second  list,  the  ApharsUes  are 
thought  to  be  Persians,  and  the  Archevites  from  Erech  (Orchoe). 

38  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

3»  See  chap.  vii.  S  10.  The  mutilated  inscription  on  his  stela  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr-el-kelb  (a  cast  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum)  is  said  to  record  his  victory 
over  Tirhakah  (Tarqu),  his  capture  of  Memphis,  and  other  conquests  in  Afkrica.  His 
conquest  of  Bgypt  is  also  mentioned  by  Abydenns  (ap.  Euseb.  "  Chron.**  part  i.  ch.  ix.). 

f  0  According  to  M.  Oppert ;  but  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  reads  the  passage  that  "  he  re- 
paired ten  of  the  strongholds  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia." 
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covered,  at  Nineveh,  Calah,  and  Babylon.  Of  the  last,  there 
only  remain  a  few  inscribed  bricks  to  prove  the  name  of  its 
builder :  the  exploration  of  the  first,  in  the  mound  of  Nehbi- 
YunuSy  is  still  hindered  by  local  fanaticism.  He  describes 
it  as  a  splendid  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  pal- 
ace of  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  names  22  kings,  chiefly  of 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Cyprus,  who  furnished  the  materials. 
In  this  list  we  find  the  name  of  ^'Minasi  (Manasseh),  king 
of  Judah:" 

The  palace  at  Calah,  which  occupied  the  S.W.  corner  of 
the  ccreat  platform  of  Nimrudy  was  never  finished ;  and  it  is 
chieily  remarkable  for  the  bas-reliefs  removed  from  other  edi- 
fices, mostly  from  the  central  and  9.E.  palaces,  and  set  up 
with  their  sculptures  inward  against  the  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  the  back  surfaces  smoothed  preparatory  to  being 
carved  anew."  Of  such  sculptures,  as  bad  been  completed, 
many  were  split  to  fragments  or  calcined  to  crumbling  lime 
by  a  fierce  conflagration  that  had  destroyed  the  building. 
Among  these  were  the  sphinxes  already  mentioned.  Be- 
sides these  palaces,  a  far  inferior  edifice  was  built  at  Nineveh 
for  his  eldest  son ;  its  ruins  are  at  Shereef-Khan^  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  where  Sargon  had  previously  built  a  fort  and 
a  temple  of  Nergal. 

§  11.  The  name  of  Esar-haddoa's  son  and  successor,  As- 
sHUB-BANi-PAL  (ABshuT  creote  a  son),  occurring  almost  at  the 
end  of  the  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  so  irresistibly  suggests 
that  of  SardanapaluSy  that  the  mind  pre-occupied  with  the 
legend  of  Ctesias  is  astounded  when  the  monuments  reveal 
one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  and  most  magnificent  mon- 
archs  of  the  whole  series,  and  the  only  one  who  has  lefl 
proofs  of  a  systematic  care  for  literature.  His  accession  is 
fixed  by  the  Canon  to  b.c.  667 ;  but  the  darkness  into  which 
Assyrian  history  falls  back  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
makes  its  length  uncertain.  His  annals  only  embrace  the 
seven  or  eight  years  to  b.c.  660."  His  great  contest  with 
Tirhakah  and  Rotmen  for  the  possession  of  Egypt — the  most 
important  results  gained  from  the  Assyrian  records — has 
been  related  in  the  history  of  that  country.*' 

Amidst  and  after  these  wars,  he  conducted  operations  in 
Phoenicia  and  Cilicia;  and  he  was  the  first  Assyrian  king 
who  crossed  the  Taurus  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and 

**  Layard,  "  NiDCveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  1.  pp.  69  ««<?.,  347-362 ;  Rawlinson, 
"Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  ii.pp.  478-483.  This  proves  that  (sometimes  at  least,  and 
probably  always). the  slabs  were  carved  after  he\ng  fixed  to  the  walls. 

*^  M.  Oppert  makes  this  the  end  of  his  reign,  which  Sir  Henry  and  Professor  Ratv* 
Unson  extend  to  b.o.  647.    See  below,  i  20. 

*^  Chap.  vii.  i  7,  where  the  present  state  of  this  king's  annals  if  described. 
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came  in  contact  with  the  great  Lydian  monarchy.  These 
are  his  own  words,  if  rightly  read  :  "  (^yges,  king  of  Lydia, 
a  country  on  the  sea-coast,  a  remote  place,  of  which  the  kings 
my  ancestors  had  never  even  heard  the  name,  learned  in  a 
dream  (?)  the  fame  of  my  empire,  and  the  same  day  sent  of- 
ficers to  my  presence  to  perform  homage  on  his  behalf." 
Gyges  further  sent  to  Asshur-bani-pal,  at  Nineveh,  some 
Cimmerian  chiefs,  who  had  been  taken  alive  in  a  battle  ;  and 
mention  is  also  made  of  another  Cimmerian  chief,  with  whom 
the  Assyrian  himself  came  in  contact." 

§  12.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  made  campaigns  in  Arme- 
nia and  Media ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  his  wars  were 
those  in  Susiana  and  Sabjrlonia,  the  incidents  of  which  are 
depicted  in  the  reliefs  which  he  added  to  the  palace  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Nineveh.  The  connection  which  Esar-haddon 
had  established  between  Assyria  and  Babylon  was  dissolved, 
perhaps  before  his  death,  by  that  king's  re -partition  of 
Mesopotamia  between  his  sons.  Babylon  fell  to  the  lot  of 
SaUl-Mugina^  the  Saosduchimis  of  the  Canon,  and  the  Samr 
mughes^  whom  the  compilers  from  Berosus  have  convert- 
ed into  a  king  of  Assyria.  The  relations  between  Assyria, 
Babylon,  and  Susiana  are  obscure ;  but  instead  of  involving 
the  reader  in  these  difficulties,  we  notice  the  four  years'  war, 
in  which  Asshur-bani-pal  conquered  Susiana,  chiefly  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  scenes  which  every  one  can  behold 
to  this  day  on  the  walls  of  our  Museum.  On  one  slab  we  see 
the  capture  of  a  city  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers ;  prob- 
ably Susa,  which  the  annals  record  to  have  been  taken,  with 
the  express  mention  of  its  position  on  the  Hxdai  (EuIsbus)." 
On  another  are  vividly  depicted  scenes  of  horrible  cruelty,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  plainly  stated  in  the  annals :  "  Temin- 
Umman  (the  king  of  Susiana)  was  taken  prisoner,  decapi- 
tated, and  his  head  exposed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Nin- 
eveh. A  son  of  Temin-Umman  was  executed  with  his  fa- 
ther:" and,  whether  in  this  or  another  case,  the  sculptures 
show  one  prisoner  brought  to  execution  with  the  head  of 
another  hung  about  his  neck.  "  Several  grandees  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  suffered  mutilation;  a  Chaldiean  prince  and 
one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Gambalu  had  their  tongues  torn 
out  by  the  roots ;  two  of  Temin-Umman's  principal  officers 
were,  chained  and  flayed:"  and  there  are  both  operations 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  alabaster  which  has  perpetuated  them 

*^  It  is  important  to  observe  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Assyrian 
empire  reached  as  far  west  as  the  Halys.    (Uerod.  i.  95.) 
«ft  Comp.  Dan.  viiL  1 :  "  I  was  at  Shitahan,  in  the  province  of  Elam,  by  the  river  of 
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for  twenty-five  centuries.  On  other  slabs  we  see  the  scourgers 
in  attendance  upon  the  king,  carrying  their  whips  in  their 
girdles,  and  the  executioners  striking  a  bound  prisoner  with 
his  fist  befi^re  he  puts  him  to  death.  Well  might  the  proph- 
et, probably  at  this  very  time,  call  Nineveh  "  the  city  of 
bloods."" 

§  13.  The  like  pictures  of  war,  and  of  what  his  annals 
boast  as  justice,  were  repeated,  side  by  side  with  an  immense 
variety  of  hunting  scenes,  on  the  walls  of  another  palace, 
which  Asshur-bani-pal  built  at  Koyunjik,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  his  grandfather's.  The  palace  is  remarkable 
for  its  peculiar  ground-plan,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  elaborate  ornamentation.  Both  the  battle  and 
the  hunting  scenes  excel  all  previous  bas-reliefs  in  the  varie- 
ty, grace,  and  freedom  of  the  figures ;  but  in  simple  dignity 
they  fall  as  far  short  of  those  of  Asshur-nasir-pal  as  the  spirit 
of  the  sport — in  which  the  lions  are  let  out  of  cages — is  be- 
low that  monarch's  famous  lion-hunt.  Among  them  is  al- 
most the  only  strictly  domestic  scene  yet  known  in  Assyrian 
art — and  on«  only  too  significant — a  banquet  at  which  the 
king  is  reclining  on  his  couch  with  the  queen  sitting  at  his 
feet.*' 

Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  Assyria,  have  we  stronger 
evidence  than  under  this  king  of  that  prosperity  which  the 
prophet  describes  in  his  celebrated  parable : 

"  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branch- 
es, and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  anhigh  stature ; .  .  . . 
under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations  ;\  .  . .  nor  was  any 
tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty."" 

§  14.  If  this  Asshur-bani-pal  furnished  the  Greeks  with  the 
name  of  Sardanapalus,  we  may  now  perhaps  account  for  the 
twofold  character  of  that  king.**  As  the  last  famous  king 
of  Assyria,  he  may  have  been  confounded,  in  Ctesias's  legend 
of  the  fall  of  Nineveli,  with  a  degenerate  son  or  grandson, 
whose  name  was  better  known  to  other  authoiu  But  there 
are  Greek  writers  who  preserve  a  truer  memory  of  a  Sarda- 
napalus, whom  they  distmguish  from  the  other  by  the  title  of 
"  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  ;"*°  but  under  whose  name  (as  in 
the  case  of  Sesostris)  they  include  the  achievements  of  differ- 

<•  Nahnm  iii.  i.    On  this  prophecy  comp.  chap.  vii.  5 18. 

*""  This  splendid  series  of  scnlptnres,  obtained  chiefly  by  Mr.  Hormnzd  Rassam  and 
Mr.  Loftns  from  Koyunjik^  may  be  seen  (for  the  present,  1870)  in  the  basement  (!)  of 
onr  Mnseum. 

*^  Ezekiel  xzxi.  3-8 :  the  whole  of  this  very  striking  passage  should  be  read  here. 

**  Hellanicns  expressly  mentioned  "  two  kings  called  Sardanapalns,"  Fr.  158. 

>o  Callisthenes,  in  Saidas,  s.  v.  ZupdavairaXor.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  identi- 
fication formerly  made  of  Aashur-naair'pal  with  Sardanapalus  I.  (as  Sir  H.  Bawlinson 
and  Mr.  Layard  call  him)  rested  on  a  wrong  reading  of  the  name,  as  Aeahur-idanni-paL 
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ent  kings,  as,  for  example,  the  building  of  Tarsus,  which  oth- 
ers assign  to  Sennacherib.  Near  that  city  was  a  lofty  monu- 
ment, which  they  called  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  crowned 
with  a  statue  of  the  king,  having  on  its  base  this  inscription 
in  Assyrian  characters :  "  Sardanapalus,  son  of  Anacynda- 
raxes,  built  Tarsus  and  Anchialus  in  one  day,"  etc."  The 
monument  was  probably  one  of  those  stelce  with  an  arched 
head,  of  the  type  which  we  have  more  than  once  mentioned  ; 
and  it  may  have  represented  either  Sennacherib  or  his  grand- 
son. 

§  15;  Most  cuneiform  authorities  agree  that  after  the  reign 
of  Asshur-bani-pal  came  that  of  his  son,  whose  name  is  va- 
riously read  Asshur-emit-ilin^  or  Asshur-idililan,  or  Asshur- 
kinatili-kain,  and  who  is  identified  with  the  Saracus  of  Aby- 
denus  and  Polyhistor,  or  with  the  ChinUadanus  or  Cmneta- 
danus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  or  with  both.**  The  only  native 
records  of  this  king  are  a  few  inscribed  bricks,  which  identi- 
fy him  as  the  builder  of  the  south-east  palace  at  Nimrud^  and 
a  stda  found  there,  with  his  effigy  and  a  genealogical  inscrip- 
tion." The  palace,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  former  edifice," 
beara  striking  witness  to  the  decline  and  probably  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  monarchy,  by  its  vastly  inferior  style,  its 
small  and  misshapen  chambers,  its  unfinished  state,  and  its 
unsculptured  walls.**  Decisive  evidence  is  borne  to  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  utter  destruction  of 
its  capital  cities  by  the  heaps  of  charcoal,  and  other  signs  of 
devouring  fire,  which  are  found  in  all  the  palaces,  alike  at 
Nimrudj  Koyunjik^  and  Khorsahad, 

§  16.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  recover  the  true  history 
of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  by  piecing  together  the  few  extant 

'^  We  do  DOt  think  It  ueceseary  to  add  the  pomewhat  trivial  details,  which  have  led 
to  a  discnssion  that  may  be  seen  fally  in  Professor  Rawlinsoii's  work  (voL  it  p.  600). 
He  adduces  the  varied  readiu^s  of  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  as  a  proof  that  it 
was  not  understood — which  seems  most  probable.  But  M.  Lenormant  holds,  on  the 
contrary,  that  some  of  the  learned  Greeks  had  mastered  the  cuneiform  writing,  a 
feat  which  none  of  them  had  performed  for  the  E^^yptian  hieroglyphics ;  and  of  this 
he  finds  an  indication  even  in  their  errors.  For  instance,  in  the  name  Aruici/nda- 
raxes  he  traces  the  royal  title  ^^Afutkurnadu-aarra-Aaahur  ** — "I  am  the  august  king 
of  Assyria."  Eusebius  {Chron.  ann.  Ab.  1184)  applies  the  words  of  the  alleged  in- 
scription to  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Old  Monarchy,  who  was  overthrown  by  Arbaces 
and  Belesys.  Polj-histor  and  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  pars  1.  cc.  v.  ix.)  say  that 
Sennacherib  defeated  a  Greek  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  bnilt  Tarsus  after  the 
model  of  Babylon,  and  set  up  his  own  monument  There  is  very  probably  a  con- 
fusion of  names.  >^  See  below,  fi  19. 

>3  This  is  in  the  British  Hnsenm. 

»*  That  of  Esar-haddon :  see  §  10. 

•»  See  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  88, 39 ;  *'  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon," p.  665.  The  feet  that  this  latest  known  palace  is  at  cidah  is  instmctive  as  to  the 
qnestitm  abont  the  Assyrian  capital.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Calah  was  a  part 
of  the  true  Nineveh.  All  the  royal  residences  would  perish  in  a  conquest  of  extermir 
nation. 
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fragment8  of  writers  who  lived  long  after  the  event.  It  is 
better  simply  to  place  their  statements  upon  record,  and 
await  the  light  of  further  criticism  and  future  discoveries. 

That  the  story  of  Ctesias,  respecting  the  earlier  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  by  Arbaces  and  Belesys,  may  preserve  some  de- 
tails of  its  final  fall,  is  the  more  probable  from  the  resem- 
blance in  Oriental  revolutions  caused  by  the  likeness  of  East- 
em  states  and  wars :  but  still  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Our 
really  histoiical  authorities  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  incident- 
al notices  by  Herodotus,  in  his  story  of  the  Medes,  evident- 
ly after  Persian  accounts ;  and  a  few  fragments,  chiefly  of 
Abydenus  and  Polyhistor,  which  derive  their  value  from 
being  founded  on  the  high  authority  of  Berosus."  As  is 
natural,  the  latter  class  of  writers  lay  the  greater  stress  on 
the  part  taken  by  Babylon  in  the  achievement,  which  Herod- 
otus assigns  wholly  to  the  Medes." 

He  recognizes  three  distinct  attacks  of  the  Medes  upon 
Assyria.  First,  Phraortes,  having  subjected  the  Persians, 
'^  proceeded  to  subdue  Asia,  nation  after  nation,  till  he 
marched  against  the  Assyrians — those  of  the  Assyrians,  I 
mean,  who  held  Nineveh,  and  formerly  ruled  over  all  [the 
rest]  ;  but  then  they  stood  alone,  being  deserted  by  their  al- 
lies;  buty  in  other  reacts,  their  internal  condition  toas  flour" 
ishing,  Phraortes  attacked  them,  but  perished  himself,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army."" 

He  then  tells  us  how  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  de- 
voted his  efforts  to  organize  the  Median  forces ;  and,  having 
mentioned  (not  necessarily  in  order  of  time)  this  king's  con- 
test with  Lydia,  and  his  conquest  of  all  Asia  beyond  the 
River  Halys,  he  goes  on  :  "  Now  collecting  all  who  were  un- 
der his  rule,  he  marched  against  the  city  of  Ninus,  both  to 
avenge  his  father  and  wishing  to  take  the  city.  And  when, 
after  defeating  the  Assyrians  in  a  battle,  he  had  formed  the 
siege  of  Ninus,  there  came  upon  him  a  great  army  of  Scyth- 
ians."" 

••  The  passages  are  collected  by  Muller,  "Frag.  Hist  Gnec.**  toL  it  p.  606. 

*T  Basebins  also,  who  mentions  the  destmction  of  T^ineveh  In  two  passages  of  his 
** Chronicle"  (a.  an. ^b.  1897  and  1408),  ascribes  it  in  both  to  Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
withont  mentioning  the  Babylonians.    Of  the  dates  we  have  to  speak  presently. 

^^  Herod,  i.  102.  The  position  of  Phraortes  in  Median  history  will  be  noticed  in 
the  proper  place.  The  Median  chronology  (as  interpreted  by  Clinton  and  most  an- 
th'orities)  places  this  event  in  b.o.  634. 

**  Herod,  i.  103.  Withont  entering  here  on  the  question,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
chronological  difficnlties,  whether  the  Lydian  war  preceded  or  followed  the  capture 
of  Nineveh,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  the  ineidental  character  of  the  allusion  to  the 
former.  The  words  which  (coming  after  this  mention  of  the  Lydian  war)  might 
seem  to  imply  that  Cyaxares  led  against  Nineveh  all  the  forces  of  the  Median  empire, 
after  its  extension  to  the  Halys,  need  not  be  so  interpreted.  They  are  simply,  <tv\- 
\4^at  6i  Tot'f  vir'  iuvr^  apxofi4vow  wdtrrav.  Still  this  phrase  implies  the  acquisition 
.  of  some  considerable  dominion  in  Asia  before  the  attack  on  Nine  veh— of  the  dominion 
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Here  he  digresses  to  the  Scythian  invasion,  and  their  dom- 
ination over  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  till  Cyaxares  drove 
them  out,  and  the  Medes  recovered  their  former  empire/" 
"And  they  took  Kinus — but  how  they  took  it  I  will  show  in 
other  books  (or  another  history) — and  made  the  Assynans 
their  subjects,  except  the  part  belonging  to  Babylon  "  (liter- 
ally "  the  portion  of  Babylon  ")•" 

The  last  phrase  is  merely  geographical ;  but,  in  another 
place,  Herodotus  refers  to  Babylon  as  not  only  in  an  inde- 
pendent, but  even  a  hostile,  attitude  towards  the  victorious 
Medes.  Speaking  of  Nitocris,  he  says :  "  Seeing  the  great 
and  restless  power  of  the  Medes,  who  had  taken  both  other 
cities,  and  among  them  also  Ninus,  she  proceeded  to  guard 
against  them  sis  much  as  possible  "  by  her  works  of  defense 
at  Babylon."  But  we  shall  see  that  this  really  refers  to  a 
much  later  period ;  and  Herodotus  himself  makes  the  king 
of  Babylon  an  ally  of  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  War." 

§  1 7.  That  Babylon  had  a  real  and  important  share  in  the 
overthrow  of  Nineveh  seems  established  by  the  second  set 
of  authorities  above  mentioned.  The  locits  classicus  on  this 
subject  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Abydenus, 
who  follows  the  "  Chaldsean  History  "  of  Berosus.  Having 
spoken  of  Sennacherib,  Axerdis  (JKsar-haddon),  and  Sarda- 
napalus  {Asshur-bani-patj,  he  proceeds :  "After  him  Saracus 
reigned  over  the  Assyrians;  and,  having  received  tidings 
that  a  very  great  band  of  barbarians  had  come  up  from  the 
sea  to  attack  him,  he  quickly  sent  the  general  JBusalossor 
(unquestionably  Nabopola^sar^  as  in  Syncellus)  to  Babylon. 
But  he,  plotting  a  rebellion,  arranged  the  betrothal  of  Jlmw- 
hia  (called  by  others  Aroltis  and  AmyUis)^  a  daughter  of 
AsdaJiages  (Astyages),  the  Mede,  a  prince  (or  the  head)  of 
the  (royal)  family,  to  NabiLchodrossor^  his  son.  Thereupon, 
setting  out  forthwith,  he  hastens  to  attack  Ninus,  that  is,  the 
city  of  Ninive.  When  Saracus  the  king  was  informed  of  all 
this,  he  burnt  his  royal  palace  at  jSfean^t««.""    The  last  word 

of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the  Scythians,  rnt  apxnv  KaT€\v9n<rav  (chap.  104),  and 
which  they  recovered  when  they  got  rid  of  the  Scythians,  and  before  the  final  attack 

on  Nineveh,  aviawaavro  Trjv  upX'/^  Mi]6oi,  Kai  kncKpureov  rStv  nep  Kai  wporepoVf  Kai  rijv 
filvov  elXov  (chap.  106). 

*<*  Observe  in  passing,  that  if  the  2S  years  of  HerodotuB  he  correct^  b.o.  634  —  28  yean 
=  B.C.  606. 
«*  Herod,  i.  106.    The  question  has  been  long  discnssed  whether  the  words  iv  trt- 

potoi  Xo^otoi  6r\Ku»(rta,  and  again   (more  specifically)  t&v  iv  rolat  'Av<rvpioi<ri   Xo^otat 

uvfjfirtv  iroiijiTonat  (1. 184),  refer  to  a  book  of  "Assyrian  History  "  which  he  intended 
to  write.  The  ftUure  seems  to  imply  this ;  and  certainly  none  of  his  other  eight 
books  answer  to  the  title.  The  passage  adduced  firom  Aristotie  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence  of  snch  a  work  is  not  decisive. 

•2  Herod.  L 185:  comp.  chap.  xv.  i  18.  •«  Herod,  i.  74. 

•*  Easeb.  "Chron.  Arm,"  pars  i.  c.  ix.  (ed.  Mai),  but  the  better  version  is  given  by 
Aucfaer.    There  Ls  the  less  difficulty  about  the  substitution  of  Astyagea  for  Cyaxares^ 
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■« 

is  confessed  by  all  the  interpreters  to  be  qnite  unintelligible 
in  the  Armenian  text;  and  the  Greek  of  Syncellus  gives 
"  fearing  whose  [Nabopolassar's]  attack,  Saracus  burnt  him- 
self with  his  palace ;  and  Nabopolasarus,  the  father  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  received  the  government  of  the  Chaldseans  and 
of  Babylon."" 

§  18.  In  some  very  important  features  these  accounts  agree 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  well-known  character  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  As  we  have  seen  before,  there  ^was  no  or- 
ganized administration,  held  together  by  the  central  power. 
The  cases  in  which  conquered  cities  or  countries  were  placed 
under  Assyrian  governors — or,  in  the  language  of  the  annals, 
"  treated  as  Assyrians  " — were  exceptional.  Generally  they 
were  left  under  their  own  kings,  as  vassals  of  Assyria ;  and 
she  only  asked  submission  and  tribute ;  but  she  punished  open 
i*ebellion  with  a  ferocity  which  utterly  alienated  her  subjects. 

While  all  were  thus  destitute  of  any  bond  of  willing  union, 
some  of  those  nearest  to  the  seat  of  government  were  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit,  and  possessed  the  power,  of  perpetual 
resistance.  Even  at  the  rare  times  when  the  rival  kingdom 
of  Babylon  was  really  subdued,  the  Chaldaeans  and  Elamites 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  the  contest  in  their  marshes.  Al- 
most every  Assyrian  king  had  to  fight  again  and  again  with 
the  Aramseans  on  the  middle  Euphrates,  and  with  the  mount- 
aineers of  Armenia  and  Zagrus.  And,  beyond  the  latter 
range,  the  victories  which  are  claimed  over  the  Medes  may 
often  but  attest  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  Aryan  tribes 
that  were  gathering  on  this  frontier  of  Assyria. 

A  king  who  indulged  in  luxury,  to  the  neglect  of  military 
expeditions,  at  once  invited  rebellion  in  the  provinces  and 
invasion  on  the  frontiers ;  and  it  was  quite  possible,  as  He- 
rodotus puts  it,  that,  at  the  very  height  of  apparent  prosper- 
ity, he  might  find  himself  standing  alone,  deserted  by  his 
allies,  and  kft  bare  before  his  enemies.  The  crisis,  which  so 
soon  followed  the  splendid  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  appears 
to  have  been  hastened  by  a  fresh  Aryan  migration  into  Me- 
dia ;  and  their  attack  on  the  eastern  frontier,  perhaps,  found 
Assyria  weakened  by  the  inroads  of  those  very  Scythians 
who  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Medes. 

The  renewed  assault  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  coin- 
cided with  a  new  uprising  of  all  the  mingled  races  of  Chal- 
dgea  and  Susiana  (for  thus  only  can  we  understand  "the 

as  the  former  appears  to  have  been  a  title  of  the  Median  kings  (see  chap.  xix.  i  9). 
Respecting  the  name  of  Buaaioaaer  for  Nabopolassor^  see  chap.  xv.  fi  6. 

*' '^Synoell.'*  p.210,  b;  bnt  the  passage  is  both  confosed  and  interpolated.  He 
calls  Afityages  satrap  of  Media,  which  seems  borrowed  from  the  Arbaces  of  Cte- 
sias. 
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troops  of  barbarians  who  came  up  frorrh  the  sea^'*).  The 
treason,  or  patriotism,**  of  the  officer  sent  to  quell  the  revolt 
in  Babylonia  has  been  often  parallelled  by  the  servants  of 
a  falling  king  ;*'  and  the  self-immolation  of  Saracus  in  the 
flames  of  his  own  palace — whether  it  be  a  fact  or  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  tale — ^has  an  exact  precedent  in  the  death  of  the 
Israelite  king  at  Tirzah :  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Zimri 
saw  that  the  city  was  taken,  that  he  went  into  the  palace  of 
the  king's  house,  and  burnt  the  king's  house  over  him  with 
fire,  and  died."" 

§  19.  But,  after  all,  the  real  picture  of  the  fall  of  Assyria 
(as  of  Babylon)  and  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
never  to  rise  again,  is  drawn  with  the  most  literal  truth,  as 
well  as  poetic  coloring,  by  the  Jewish  prophets,  one  of  whom 
(Ezekiel)  is,  in  fact,  writing  the  history  of  Nineveh's  fall  as 
the  type  of  Babylon's.  The  following  passages  are  quoted 
only  to  attract  attention  to  the  whole  prophecies  of  which 
they  form  a  part. 

We  have  seen  how  Ezekiel's  figure  of  the  Assyrian  as  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  was  realized  under  Asshur-bani-pal ;  but 
now  "  the  multitude  of  waters  that  nourished  him  " — that 
is,  the' subject  nations — not  only  withdrew  their  tributary 
streams,  but  swelled  up  to  help  his  destruction,  as  (in  the 
phrase  of  Herodotus)  he  "  stood  alone  "  to  undergo  the  sen- 
tence :  "  I  have  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  mighty 
one  of  the  heathen ;  in  dealing  he  shall  deal  with  him. .... 
And  strangers,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  off, 
and  have  left  him :  upon  the  mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys 
his  branches  are  fallen,  and  his  boughs  are  broken  by  all  the 
rivers  of  the  land;  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone 
down  from  his  shadow,  and  have  left  him."" 

The  prophetic  warning,  which  Nahum  gives  to  Nineveh 
from  the  fate  inflicted  by  her  own  king  on  Thebes,^**  contains 
a  powerful  description  of  the  easy  capture  of  the  fortresses 
and  the  siege  of  the  city  itself:  "All  thy  strongholds  shall 
be  like  fig-trees  with  the  first  ripe  figs :  if  they  be  shaken, 
they  shall  even  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater.  Behold, 
thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee  are  women :  the  gates  of  thy 
land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies:  the  fire  shall 
devour  thy  bars.  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege,  fortify  thy 
strongholds :  go  into  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar,  make  strong 
the  brick-kiln.  T7iere  shall  the  fire  devour  thee;  the  sword 
shall  cut  thee  off."" 

••  See  chap.  xv.  §  2. 

*^  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  almost  contemporary  example  of  Amasis  and  Apries. 
(See  chap.  vlii.  §  13.)  w  i  Kings  xvK  18.  "  Bzek.  xxxi.  11, 12. 

'0  Comp.  chap.  vii.  §  19.  7i  Nahum  iii.  12-15. 
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The  utter  and  final  nature  of  the  destruction  is  pointed  by 
Zephaniah  in  words  rendered  doubly  emphatic  by  the  recent 
discoveries  beneath  the  mounds  among  which  nomad  tribes 
have  pitched  their  tents,  and  wild  beasts  and  birds  have  had 
their  haunts  for  five-and-twenty  centuries  :  "  He  will  stretch 
out  his  hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy  Assyria ;  and 
will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry  like  a  wilderness. 
And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts 
of  the  nations :  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 
lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
•windows ;  desolation  shall  be  in  the  thresholds :  for  he  shall 
uncover  the  cedar-work.  This  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt 
carelessly^  that  said  in  her  heart,  lam^  and  there  is  none  beside 
me:  how  is  she  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in !  Every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss,  and  wag 
his  hand."" 

§  20.  The  precise  epoch  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  still  un- 
settled, and  the  question  is  complicated  with  another,  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  great  battle  between  Cyaxares  and 
the  Lydians."  Thus  much  is  pretty  well  agreed,  that  the 
choice  lies  between  b.c.  626  and  b.c.  606.  The  older  writers 
give  the  latter  date,  which  rests  on  a  distinct  statement  in 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  au- 
thority of  Clinton.'* 

The  English  school  of  Assyriologers,  represented  by  Sir, 
Henry  and  Professor  Rawlinson,  adopt  the  date  of  rc.  625, 
which  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  as  that  of  Nabopolassar's  acces- 
sion at  Babylon,  They  regard  his  predecessor,  Chinilada- 
nus^  whose  accession  is  placed  by  the  Canon  in  b.c.  647,  as  the 
last  king  of  Assyria,  the  Asshur-emit-ilin  of  the  monuments, 
and  the  Saracvs  of  Berosus  and  iiis  followers,  but  with  the 
admission  that  Saracus  may  perhaps  represent  a  king  who 
followed  Asshur-emit-ilin,  These  views  seem  to  rest  too 
much  on  the  dependence  of  Babylon  upon  Assyria  up  to  the 
moment  not  only  of  Nabopolassar's  revolt,  but  of  the  actual 
capture  of  Nineveh. 

M.  Oppert  and  the  French  school  return  to  the  date  of  b.c. 
606,  and  make  the  accession  of  Nabopolassar  at  Babylon^  and 
his  league  with  the  Medes,  synchronize  with  thdiX  first  attack 
of  Cyaxares  upon  Nineveh  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
Scythians.     M.  Oppert  ends  the  reign  of  Asshur-bani-pal  at 

'*  Zephaniah  ii.  13-15.  "f^  See  below,  chap.  xv.  §  f,  and  chap,  xxiii.  §  14 

^*  "Fast  Hellen."  vol.  i.  «tt6  anru    His  arguments  are  open  to  much  discussion. 

Eusebius  gives  two  dates,  01.40.  2.  (b.o.  619-18),  and  01. 43. 1  (u.a  608-7) ;  the  former 

seems  to  be  for  the  first  attack  of  Cyaxares,  the  latter  for  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Jerome's  version  brings  each  date  one  year  lower ;  so  that  the  latter  would  come 

down  to  B.0. 606. 

15 
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the  close  of  hia  annals  in  B.C.  660,  and  assigns  tlie  thirteen 
years  to  RC.  647  to  his  brother  Tigloihrpileser.  Then  comes 
Asshur-emitrilin  (Cbiniladanus)  down  to  the  first  attack  by 
Cyaxares  in  b.c.  625.  The  I'emaining  nineteen  or  twenty 
years,  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  in  b.c.  606,  are  assigned  to  a 
king  (the  son  or  younger  brother  of  his  predecessor),  whose 
name  is  conjectured  to  have  been  either  Esar-haddon^  or 
some  such  form,  which  would  be  represented  bv  the  Greek 
Haraeus  (=.AsBkvir-akh — third  element  wanting),  or  one  of 
those  names  beginning  with  Asshur  and  ending  with  pal, 
which  the  Greeks  made  Sardanapalus.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  tlie  writers  who  give  us  the  name  of  Saracua 
for  the  last  king  know  no  other  Sardanapalus  but  him  who 
answers  to  Assnur-hani-pal,  and  whom  they  make  the  father 
of  Sai'acus." 

"  It  w!:i  b«  e«en  thaL  M.  Oppert  cots  down  Uie  2S  jeors,  uslgsed  -oy  HerodolDB  la 
Ihe  Scylbiiin  domination,  to  13  or  19  yean,  and  for  thts  Ihen;  teeiat  to  be  eome  an- 
thority  In  the  datea  given  by  Eosebiua  (aee  note  ").  M.  Oppert  eecms  also  open  to 
the  ejection  of  arranging  the  Aayrian  relguB  loo  much  bj  the  ^Sjlimion  thro- 
nulugy.  Tbngiheanthore  who  mention  Saracpsaealgn  him  B3  or  Myesre,  and  tbera 
leema  no  necesalty  to  cut  this  down  \a  IB  or  W,  in  order  lo  mitke  It  agree  with  the 
end  of  tbe  reign  of  ChliitlnduaDa  at  Babylon.    The  Canon  placea  Nabopoluu'  im- 


CHAPTKK  XV. 

THE  BABYLONIAN   OR  CHALDEAN  BMPIRE. — E,C.  625-538. 

I  1,  Bsbjion  aorirg  the  Old  ABByrian  Empire.  Dciitrticllon  ot  ottite  recoria  lij 
Nabonusar.  i  2.  LtM  of  RIni-e  from  tbe  £ni  o/ A'atonoMor.  Babjlon  nnderlbi 
New  AssjrlAti  Empire.  {  8.  Brief  daraUan,  bat  great  Importance,  of  the  Babjr- 
lon Ian  Empire.  NebacbadneiiBrltg  ODegreatmaimrcb.  Ileellklugl.  i  i.  The 
lnoDnrchTCAaWcean,i.t1bltecflpft8latBo()j-ioB.  1  6.  N^BOPOiASgAii.  HIsoriglD. 
Revolt  from  AeeyriB  nufl  alllsuce  with  Cjsigrea.  JHeOncllon  between  the  As- 
■yrbn  UDd  Babjloolan  Empires.  NsbripnlnssDr  tnedlales  between  C/oiaree  and 
Alyattee.  §  0.  War  with  Eajpl.  Tbe  rti  feat  of  Neco  at  CarchemlBb  gives  Baby- 
lon all  Asia  «e«t  of  IbeEnphrslee.  PedthofNabopolawai.  Hie  worki  at  Baby- 
lon, i  T.  NEnuoinDNniAE,  Hie  name.  His  place  lu  hlBtorj.  (  8,  Kefolt  of 
Phtenkla  and  Judah.  Cbrcinologlcal  dlflicnlty  abont  Ibe  eiegB  of  Tyre.  Plret 
capture  nf  Jeruialem,  and  flrtt  captivity,  Inclodlng  Daniel.  Kebellion  of  Jeholt 
klm.  Secnndcaptureof  Jernealem.  {  1>.  Rebellion  and  depoeltlop  ofJebol 
Third  capture  of  Jerosalem.  The  OraU  CaplinU]/.  Zedekiah  made  king, 
able  motive  for  sparing  Jemanlcm.  Vision  of  tbe  Imjierlal  colo^en^  f  10. 
kioh'a  lenirie  with  Pharaoh-Hopbrs,  and  tebeJIlon.  aiego  of  Jerusalem,  a 
treat  of  Pharanb.  Fotlrth  captore  DDddeEtrucllon  of  Jemaslem.  Pinal  captivity. 
Brempllon  of  Judah  from  colouizution.  Pate  of  tbe  reaiiiant  left.  {  II.  Siege 
of  Tyre  and  conqneet  of  Pbienlcla— and  of  Ibe  Ammonites,  Moabltes,  and  Bdaui- 
ites,  and  all  Syria.  §  li.  Invasion  of  Egypt— probably  twice.  Egypt  really 
quered  by  Nehuchadneiinr.  {  IS.  Peace  daring  his  last  years.  Uesus  fumlsnea 
by  bis  wars  for  hie  great  works  St  Babylon.  (  14.  Pride  engendered  by  pros- 
perity. His  Liicantlavp!!,  reatnration,  and  death.  1  IE.  Cnnsea  of  the  Imnin^lnte 
decline  of  the  Empire.  {  ID.  EviL-MKEODAon.  Hie  Ihvor  to  Jeholachin.  Fat  to 
death  by  a  conspiracy.  1  IT.  NEHiai.iBajR,  the  Hab-Mag,  and  hla  ean  Lauoboso- 
Anoiion.  End  of  the  dynasty  of  Nabopolaasar.  )  18.  NmOHAPHrs.  Hla  works 
for  the  defense  of  Babylon.  NUoeris,  !  19.  Alliance  with  Crfflsos.  Defeat  by 
Cyras.    Fli<:ht  to  Boreippa.    (  iO.  BatsiitiZAB  In  Babylon.    Caplare  of  the  city. 

§  1.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  Aseyrian  history,  we 
have  seen  Babti.on  constantly  sippenrinjr,  nominally  as  a 
snliject  state,  but  frequently  in  siic'CfsKful  revolt ;  and  some- 
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times  recognized  as  a  co-ordinate  kingdom.  Her  subordina* 
tion  to  Assyria  has  been  unquestionably  exaggerated,  espe- 
cially by  the  Greek  writers,  who  merged  her  whole  history 
in  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  This  mistake  may  have  been 
owing  chiefly  to  the  deed  which  Berosus  ascribes  to  Nabo- 
nassar,  who  "  collected  and  destroyed  the  acts  of  the  kings 
before  him,  in  order  that  the  series  of  the  Chaldsean  kings 
should  begin  from  him.'"  Before  his  time,  therefore,  we 
are  dependent  on  Assyrian  accounts  for  the  history  of  Baby- 
lon ;  with  the  exception  of  some  fragmentary  inscriptions, 
recording  chiefly  private  transactions,  in  which  the  name  of 
the  reigning  king  is  mentioned.  Yet  even  the  Assyrian  ac- 
counts bear  out  the  statement  that  "  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  Upper  Dynasty  in  Assyria,  Babylon  was  clearly  the 
most  powerful  of  all  those  kingdoms  by  which  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  surrounded."' 

§  2.  From  the  Ura  of  Nahonassar  (Feb.  27,  b.c.  747),"  both 
the  Cano7i  of  Ptolemy  and  the  fragments  of  Berosus  furnish 
a  continuous  list  of  kings,  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  b.c.  538 ; 
but  for  two-thirds  of  this  period  we  have  little  more  than 
their  mere  names.  For  Eusebins,  who  preserves  a  few  de- 
tails from  Berosus,  hurries  carelessly  over  the  whole  time 
that  precedes  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  604),  in 
order  to  reach  the  point  at  which  Jewish  history  comes  in 
contact  with  the  Babylonian  empire.  We  are  again  depend- 
ent, therefore,  chiefly  on  Assyrian  sources  of  information  fui" 
the  history  of  Babylon  under  the  Lower  Assyrian  Empire ; 
when,  if  its  conquest  was  more  thoroughly  effected  than  be- 
fore, its  fits  of  resistance  are  attested  by  the  boasts  made  of 
the  victories  that  overpowered  them.  The  brief  independ- 
ence won  by  Nabonassar,  and  again  by  Merodach-Baladan, 
gave  a  foretaste  of  the  empire  secured  by  Nabopolassar. 

§  3.  The  brief  duration  of  that  empire  may  account  in.part 
for  its  confusion  with  the  Assyrian  by  the  Greek  writere, 
who  had  not  our  knowledge  of  its  true  importance.  The 
greatness  of  Babylon  took  a  powerful  hold  on  their  imagina- 
tion, principally  on  account  of  its  marvellous  conquest  by 
Cyrus ;  for  their  whole  interest  in  Oriental  history  centred 
in  the  growth  of  the  Persian  power  :*  and  this  greatness  was 
that  of  the  city  which  they  regarded  as  the  second  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  to  us  the  magnificence  of  Bab- 
ylon is  eclipsed  by  the  important  part  assigned  to  the  em- 
pire in  the  scheme  of  the  providential  government  of  the 

>  Syncell.  p.  207,  B. 

s  RawlinBOD,  Appendix  to  Book  I.  of  Herodotns,  Essay  VIZI. 

a  See  Clinton,  '♦  P.  H."  vol.  iii.  p.  xvii. 

*  This  is  the  key-note  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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world ;  and  especially  to  its  one  great  monarch,  the  most 
complete  type  of  an  Oriental  despot,  who  is  himself  con- 
trolled by  a  still  higher  power.  Of  the  88  years  which  form 
the  duration  of  the  empire  (b.c.  626-538)  just  half  (43  years) 
are  filled  up  by  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  itself,  the  whole  interest  of 
the  story  centres  in  iiira.  Of  the  six  kings  who  form  the 
Eighth  [Chaldcean)  Dynasty  of  Berosus,  three  (the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth)  are  of  the  slightest  possible  importance, 
their  united  reigns  only  just  reaching  six  years;  and  the  first 
and  last  bear  no  comparison  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
chronology  of  the  whole  series  is  fixed,  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  as  follows : 

Ymn.  B.C. 

1.  Nabopolabs AB. 21 625-G04 

8.  Nbbuohabnezzab 43 604-561 

3.  Eyiii-MEBODAOU 8 601-^9 

4.  Nbbiolissab 3-4 569-S56 

6w  Laboboboabouoi> (9  m.) 666-566 

6.  Nabonapius IT 656^538 

Belshazzab,  associated  with  his  father  towards  the  end  of  his  reign. 

§  4.  These  kings  are  not  only  called  Chcddoeans  by  Berosus 
and  several  of  the  classical  writers;  but  in  contemporary 
Jewish  history  and  prophecy  this  epithet*  is  regularly  ap- 
plied to  them,  their  kingdom,  and  their  armies.  Whatever 
its  origin,  it  is  now  clearly  no  longer  a  mere  geographical 
expression.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  sovereigns 
belonged  to  the  sacred  caste ;'  and,  after  all  the  discussions 
about  their  origin,  the  series  of  royal  names  obtained  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  makes  it  probable  that  they  rep- 
resented (whether  in  fact  or  by  a  genealogical  fiction)  the 
ancient  native  dynasties.  In  this  respect,  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  gave  Babylon 
the  supremacy  under  Nabopolassar,  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  by  which  Ardshir  long  afterwards  wrested  the  dominion 
of  Persia  from  the  Parthians. 

While  in  this  sense  Chaldcean^  and  perhaps  partly  for  that 
very  reason,  the  monarchy  was  more  strictly  JSabylonian 
than  ever  before.  During  the  Assyrian  supremacy,  we  have 
seen  Babylonia  divided  among  different  princes ;  and  the 
centre  of  resistance,  as  was  natural  for  strategic  reasons,  is 
generally  in  the  lower  country,  or  ChaldsBa.     Nabonassar 

•  That  is,  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  Chasdim. 

*  Among  other  indications,  observe  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  ascendency  of  the 
Chaldaean  caste  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  sacred  elements  in  their  names 
are  some  sign  of  that  sacerdotal  character  which  we  know  to  have  belonged  both  to 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  idea 
that  it  now  first  arose,  with  the  descent  of  a  conquering  race  from  the  region  of  Za- 
gros,  is  quite  exploded.  The  name  of  Kaldi  has  occurred  long  before  this  in  the  As* 
Syrian  annals  for  a  people  in  Babylonia. 
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was  reigning  at  Babylon,  apparently  unmolested  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  II.,  while  the  latter  was  conquering  Chaldiea ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  wars  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  fell  upon  the  lower  country.  While  the  southern 
cities  thus  suffered — as  is  attested  by  the  early  date  of  the 
memorials  found  in  their  ruins — Babylon  grew  into  impor- 
tance as  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian  government,  and  the  centre 
of  the  national  v.oi-ship.  In  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (or  even 
earlier)  Isaiah  desci-il;es  it  as  "the  golden  city,"  "  the  glory 
of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees's  excellency.'"  Esar- 
baddon's  residence  and  building  of  a  palace  there  mark  its 
undisputed  rank  as  the  capital ;  and  such  it  remained  under 
its  new  kings. 

§  6.  Nabopolassau"  (ac.  625-604)  first  appears  as  an  As- 
syrian officer,  who  was  sent  by  the  last  king  of  Assyria  to 
Babylon,  as  we  have  seen,  agamst  the  insurrectionary  bands 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Susianians.  In  choosing  a  Baby- 
lonian for  this  mission — as  we  may  suppose  Nabopolassar  to 
have  been,  from  his  name,  and  still  more  from  his  being  called 
a  Chaldaean — the  king  of  Assyria  would  naturally  seek  to 
conciliate  his  southern  subjects,  and  to  use  the  local  influ- 
ence of  Nabopolassar.  But,  whether  from  ambition,  or  pa- 
triotism, or  necessity,  that  influence  was  thrown  into  the  op- 
posite scale,  and  we  have  seen  how  Nabopolassar  caused 
nimself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Babylon,  and  joined  with 
Cyaxares  in  overthrowing  the  Assyrian  empire.* 

We  must  here  guard  against  the  mistake  that  the  new 
Babylonian  kingdom  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  Assyria. 
After  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  all  that  had  been  most  properly 
Assyrian — the  districts  on  the  upper  and  middle  Tigris — 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Medes ;  what  Babylon  gained  was 
the  independence  of  her  own  country,  enlarged  by  a  union 
with  Susiana,  and  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire  which  lay 
along  and  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  This  division  marks 
at  once  the  new  part  she  had  to  play  in  Western  Asia.  Sep- 
arated from  the  regions  of  Zagrus  and  Armenia,  on  which 
the  Assyrians  had  only  kept  their  hold  by  incessant  wars, 
she  was  at  liberty  to  seek  expansion  towards  the  west,  where 
she  would  naturally  be  brought  into  conflict  with  Judaea  and 

^  Isaiah  ziii.  19 ;  zlv.  14.  Of  course  some  allowance  mnst  be  made  here  for  pro- 
phetic anticipation.   . 

*  Nabu-pal-uzurj  1.  e.,  Nebo,  protect  (Jthy  or  my)  son.  All  onr  information  about  Nabo- 
polassar  is  obtained  from  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  Polyhistor,  Abydcnus,  etc,  chiefly 
through  EnsebiuB  and  the  other  chronographers.  Some  of  these  writers  abbreviate 
his  name  into  Bwtalussor  (more  probably,  Bapolussor)  by  the  same  process  by  which 
the  modern  Arabs  convert  Nebuchadnezzar  into  BokJU-i-nazar,  His  accession  is  flxed 
by  the  astronomical  Canon  to  Jan.  27,  u.a  625,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Medes.  *  See  chap.  xiv.  §  17. 
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Egypt.  But,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign,  Nabopolas- 
sar  appears  to  have  found  occupation  in  organizing  his  new 
kingdom,  and  in  aiding — probably  under  the  terras  of  their 
treaty — his  Median  ally  in  his  course  of  conquest  in  Asia 
Minor.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  and  co-operating  in  the 
great  war  of  Cyaxares  against  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  terror  caused  in  both  armies  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  great  battle,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  peace  which  fixed  the  boundary  of  the  Median 
and  Lydian  empires  at  the  river  Halys.*" 

§  6.  Just  about  this  time,  the  politic  old  king  Psammeti- 
chus  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  enterpris- 
ing son,  Neco,  who  forced  Nabopolassar  to  a  defensive  war 
upon  the  Euphrates.  We  have  seen  how  Neco's  first  success 
was  turned  into  disaster  by  the  defeat  which  he  suffered  at 
Carchemish  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar. 
This  victory  at  once  transferred  to  Babylon  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Euphrates  once  belonging  to  Egypt,  then  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  afterwards  to  Assyria,  and  lately  recon- 
quered by  Neco,  and  gave  her  at  one  blow  the  empire  of 
Western  Asia.  "And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any 
more  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken 
from  the  river  of  Egypt,  unto  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (b.c.  605)." 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  pursued  the  Egyptian  to  his  own 
frontier,  when  news  was  brought  to  him  of  his  father's  death. 
Intrusting  his  army,  and  his  booty,  and  his  droves  of  cap- 
tives, to  chosen  officers,  to  lead  them  home  by  the  usual 
route,  he  sped  across  the  desert  with  a  small  escort,  to  se- 
cure his  rights.  Arriving  at  Babylon,  he  quietly  received 
the  crown  from  the  chief  of  the  Chaldaean  priests,  who  had 
kept  it  for  him,  and  acted  as  regent  in  his  absence.'* 

We  learn,  from  the  testimony  of  his  son,  that  Nabopolas- 
sar commenced  those  great  works  of  fortification  and  en- 
gineering at  Babylon  which  Nebuchadnezzar  completed,  and 

1°  Herod,  i.  74.  Comp.  ^hap,  zziii.  S  14.  Bat  if  the  fall  of  Nineveh  be  placed  in 
B.a  606,  this  war  wonld  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Abydenns  mentions  the  accession  ot  Nebuchadnezzar  directly  after  the  taking  of 
Nineveh,  which  indeed  the  Book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  ascribes  to  Nebachadoezzar  him- 
self in  conjunction  with  Assturua  (i. «.,  Cyaxares).  If  u.o.  600  be  the  true  date,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whom  we  And  the  next  year  commanding  for  his  father  on  the  Euphrates, 
may  very  well  have  had  a  share  in  the  campaign.  Herodotus  calls  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon LabynetuSt  a  name  quite  unlike  Nabopolausmry  but  afterwards  applied  to  Nabo- 
nadiue,  the  last  king  of  Babylon  {yabunahid  =  Labynet).  M.  Oppert  supposes  that 
Herodotus  used  this  name  for  all  the  kings  whose  names  began  with  Xebo^  viz.  Aebo- 
polasmrt  Nebuchadnezzar^  and  Nabonadiua,  just  as  Sardanapalvs  represents  all  the  As* 
Syrian  names  formed  f^om  Aa8hur-{ .  .  )-pal.  The  L  may  perhaps  be  an  Ionic  softeu' 
ing.    The  same  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  name  Libo-ro-aoarchod, 

"  2  JKings  xxiv.  7 ;  comp.  c  viiL  5  9.  "  BeroBUS,  Pr.  14. 
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which  appear  to  have  been  strengthened  when  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  was  expecting  the  attack  of  Cyrus.*' 

§  7.  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuchadrezzar,  or  Nabu- 
oiiODONOSOR,"  came  to  tlie  throne,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
Ganon^  on  the  21st  of  January,  b.c.  604,  and  died  about  the 
beginning  of  b.c.  561 ;  by  far  the  longest  reign  of  any  in  the 
whole  series  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  Of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  annals  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  "  its  military  glory  is  due  chiefly  to  him ;  while 
the  constructive  energy,  which  constitutes  its  especial  char- 
acteristic, belongs  to  it  still  more  markedly  through  his 
character  and  genius.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that, 
but  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonians  would  have  had 
no  place  in  history."" 

If  he  left  annals  like  those  of  the  great  Assyrian  kings, 
they  have  perished  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Babylon; 
but,  for  the  true  lessons  of  his  history,  their  place  is  more 
than  supplied  by  the  sacred  writings.  No  long  and  boast- 
ful details  of  countries  overrun  and  subjected  to  tribute,  of 
cities  storme'd  and  razed,  and  prisoners  and  spoil  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  would  have  had  half  the  value  of  the  brief  rec- 
ord of  the  part  he  played  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  in 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  dramatic  pictures  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  of  his  humiliation  before  the  God  of  the  con- 
quered people ;  while  all  the  poetry  to  which  history  has 
given  birth,  whether  of  the  tragic  muse  or  the  patriotic  song, 
is  surpassed  by  the  sublime  prophecies  of  the  fate  reserved 
for  proud  Babylon  and  her  mighty  king." 

§  8.  We  have  seen  how  Nebuchadnezzar,  just  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  created  the  empire  of  Babylon  at 

"  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A).  Herodotas  (i.  186)  ascribes  these  works  to  Nito- 
erUy  whom  he  clearly  regards  as  a  queen  regnant^  and  whom  he  makes  the  mother  of 
"  Labyuetas  "  (i.  e.,  Kabmiadiua)  the  last  king  of  Babylon  (i.  ISS).  She  executed  them, 
he  tells  us,  through  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  Medes,  "who  had  taken  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh ;"  but  the  attack  apprehended  is  plainly  that 
of  Cyprus,  which  he  proceeds  to  relate  as  taking  place  under  Labynetus.  There 
seems,  therefore,  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  view  of  those  writers  who  make  Nito- 
cris  the  wife  of  Nabopolassar.    See  Leuormant,  "  Histoire  Ancienne,**  vol.  ii.  pp.  7-9. 

^^  Of  the  Qreek  forms  (in  which  the  penult  is  short) — iiafiovxohov6<To»p  (LXX.),  Na- 
fiovxa&ovoaopo^  (Beros.),  SafioKo\d<rapoi  (Ptol.  Can.),  fiafioKo&poffopof  (Strab.),  and  Na- 
fiovKoipuaqpoi  (Abyd.  and  Megasth.) — the  last  comes  nearest  to  the  true  name,  Nabtt- 
kudurri'Uzur^  which  M.  Oppert  explains  "A'c&o,  protect  my  race  (or,  t?ie  ;/otrffc),"  but  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  "Xebo  is  the  protector  of  laridmarka^*  (the  middle  element,  kudurf 
being  of  doubtful  meaning).  Hence,  of  the  Hebrew  forms,  the  exceptional  one  with 
the  r  {XebiteJiadrezzar),  which  is  used  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  is  clearly  preferable 
to  the  usual  form  in  Kiiyjs^  Chronidea,  and  Daniel ;  but  ths  latter  is  too  fixed  in  onr 
usage  to  be  changed.  Perhaps  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  Semitic  read- 
ing of  the  middle  element,  the  Kudur  being  HamitiCj  as  in  Chedorlaomer^  etc  The 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  Nabukudrachara  (Bab.  Inscr.)* 

»»  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  489. 

"  Besides  the  notices  of  Scripture,  our  chief  sources  for  the  whole  history  of  Baby 
Ion  are  the  fragments  already  mentioned  as  preserved  by  the  chrouograpliers. 
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one  stroke  by  the  victory  of  Carcliemish.  But  within  the 
region  west  of  the  Euphrates,  formerly  ruled  by  Assyria, 
there  remained  two  powers,  almost  contemptible  in  magni- 
tude, but  yet  mighty — the  one  in  its  commercial  wealth  and 
colonial  empire,  the  other  in  its  exclusive  spirit  of  religious 
patriotism. 

Tyee,  now  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  drew  the  rest 
of  Phcenicia  into  resistance ;  and  Jud^a,  which  religious 
declension  and  political  weakness  had  left  as  helpless  be- 
tween Babylon  and  Egypt  as  a  ship  on  which  two  fields  of 
ice  are  closing,  assumed  that  courage  of  despair  which  was 
wont  to  be  most  tenacious  when  her  religion  was  at  its  low- 
est ebb.  Unfortunately,  the  campaign  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Tyre  is  involved  in  so  mucn  obscurity,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  still  disputed  whether  it  was  simultaneous  with  or 
whether  it  succeeded  the  Jewish  wars. 

When  Nebuchadnezzar  pursued  Pharaoh  Neco  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  border  of  Egypt,  Jehoiakim,  who  had  re- 
cently been  placed  by  Neco  on  the  Jewish  throne,  ventured 
to  withstand  the  conqueror.  Jerusalem  was  taken  after  a 
brief  siege ;  and,  among  the  spoil  and  captives  left  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  be  brought  after  him  to  feabylon,  were  some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  certain  chosen  youths  of  the 
royal  and  princely  families,  including  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions.  Jehoiakim  himself^  though  destined  at  first  to 
share  their  captivity,  Avaa  however  restored  to  his  throne." 

He  had  now  to  make  his  choice  between  the  loyal  accept- 
ance of  his  position  as  a  vassal,  or  reliance  on  the  aid  of 
Egypt.  In  spite  of  the  lesson  of  Carcliemish,  and  the  essen- 
tially anti-Egyptian  principles  of  the  Hebrew  monarcliy, 
which  were  earnestly  enforced  by  Jeremiah,  Jehoiakim  chose 
the  latter  policy,  to  which  the  princes  of  Judah  always  in- 
clined." After  being  "  the  servant  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
three  years,  he  turned  and  rebelled  against  him,'"*in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  (ac.  602).  His  reliance  on  Egypt, 
which.  Josephus  expressly  assigns  as  a  motive,'*  is  implied  in 

1^  2  Rings  zxiT.  1 :  2.  Chron.  xxxvi.  6, 7 ;  Dan.  1. 1, 2.  The  last  passage  places  Neb- 
nchadiiezsar*8  admmce  against  Jentaalem  in  the  3d  year  of  Jehoiakim  (ii.o.  C05) ;  and 
one  of  the  most  important  synchronisms  of  this  period  is  that  of  the  first  year  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar with  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim  (Jerem.  zxi.  1).  The  apparent  discrepancy  is 
in  troth  a  confirmation,  as  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  before  his  accession ;  and 
the  date  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Dan.  i.  5  with  ii.  1.  Of  course,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  his  l)eing  styled  king.  Some  writers  (apparently  on  no  other  ground  thnn 
the  title)  assert  that  he  was  associated  by  his  father  in  the  throne  alK>ut  ]i.o.  GOT. 
But  this  seems  improbable  from  his  haste  to  go  home  and  secure  the  crown. 

"  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  state  of  parties  nt  Jerusalem,  and  especially  of  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  Jeremiah,  and  his  persecution  by  the  king  and  princes  of  Judah,  see 
the  "  Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  chap.  xxv.  5  9. 

"  2  Kings  xxiv.  1.  ««  "Ant." x.  6,  $  2. 

15* 
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what  seems  to  be  the  statement  that  he  was  disappointed 
of  such  aid,  for — in  consequence  of  the  blow  received  at  Car- 
chemish — "  The  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out 
of  his  land.'"*  But  there  were  other  circumstances  that  fa- 
vored the  attempt,  though  what  they  were  is  doubtful,  from 
the  uncertainty  about  Nebuchadnezzar's  movements  at  this 
time.^'* 

Here  the  Scripture  narrative  becomes  so  brief  that  we  are 
dependent  on  Josephus  and  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Poly- 
histor"*  for  what  followed.  In  his  seventh  year  (b.c.  598), 
according  to  Josephus,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against 
Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  investing  the  former  city,  and  advan- 
cing in  person  against  the  latter.  At  all  events,  the  date 
of  his  attack  on  Jerusalem  (b.c.  597)  is  fixed  by  the  eleven 
years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign."  Polyhistor,  who  speaks  only 
of  the  expedition  against  Judaea,  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  aided  by  his  Median  ally,"  and  that  the  united  armies 
made  up  10,000  chariots,  120,000  horse,  and  180,000  foot." 
Having  overrun  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Gilead,  and  taken  Scy- 
thopolis,  he  invested  Jerusalem.  As  no  help  came  from 
Egypt,  Jehoiakim  surrendered ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  not 
only  put  him  to  death,  but  treated  his  dead  body  with  in- 
dignity. This  fact,  stated  by  Josephus  only,  is  confirmed  by 
the  repeated  prophecies  of  Jeremiah — "l^hey  shall  not  la- 
ment for  him,  saying,  Ah  lord  !  or.  Ah  his  glory  !  He  shall 
be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth 

«•  2KiDg8xxiv.7. 

22  This  could  hardly  have  been  the  war  with  Phoenicia,  since,  according  to  the  ear- 
liest date,  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  march  against  Tyre  till  his  7lh  year  (Josepli.  **c. 
Ap."  i.  21),  at  the  same  time  that  he  marched  against  Jelioialcim.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  the  war  of  Media  against  Lydia,  if  the  date  of  u.o.  610  for  the  peace  between  those 
two  empires  be  correct.  But  there  may  have  been  some  other  enterprise  in  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  bound  to  aid  his  ally  Cyaxares,  or  he  may  have  waited  for  his 
aid. 

2'  Fr.  24,  Muller.  This  writer,  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  before,  was  a 
native  of  Miletus,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans  and  became  a  freed- 
mau  of  the  celebrated  Sulla,  whence  his  full  name,  Cornelius  Alexakdkb  Poly- 
iiiBTOB.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  "Histories  of  Assyria"  and  of  "Babylonia 
or  Chaldsea,"  in  which  he  followed  Berosus  chiefly,  and  a  work  "On  the  Jews,"  for 
which  one  of  his  chief  authorities  was  Eupolemus,  the  author  of  a  work  "  On  the 
Kings  of  Judsea,"  who  lived  about  luo.  140-100.  It  is  from  this  Eupolemus  that  the 
account  now  cited  is  derived.  The  fragments  of  Eupolemus  are  collected  in  M&Iler's 
**Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grsecornm,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  206,  fol.  (ed.  Didot). 

«*  2  Chron.  xxxvl.  6,  C. 

**  He  calls  the  king  AaHbares  instead  of  Ci/axares. 

3«  From  2  Kings  xxiv.  2,  it  appears  that  "  bands  of  Syrians,  and  Moabites,  and  Am- 
monites **  were  joined  in  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with  his  own  "bands  of  Chal- 
doeans ;"  for  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the  attacks  of  these  bands, 
which  "  Jehovah  sent  against  Judah  to  destroy  it,"  as  minor  predatory  incursions, 
preceding  Nebuchadnezzar's  own  invasion.  It  may  have  been  so;  but  such  an  in- 
ference can  not  be  drawn  with  certainty  from  a  passage  which  briefly  epitomizes  the 
whole  process  of  the  destruction  of  Judah  under  Jehoiakim.  It  is  dangerous  to 
piec$  out  history  by  making  principal  facts  of  these  incidental  notices. 
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beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." — "  His  dead  body  shall  be 
cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  aad  in  the  night  to  the 
frost."" 

§  9.  Equally  emphatic  is  the  ensuing  denunciation  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  upon  the  vacant  throne :  "As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  though  Coniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee 
thence  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek 
thy  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  whose  face  thou  fearest, 
even  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  I  will  cast  thee  out^ 
and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee,  into  another  country^  where 
ye  were  not  born  ;  and  there  shaU  ye  die.  But  to  the  land 
whereunto  they  desire  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  re- 
turn       O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the 

Lord !  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  childless^  a 
man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days :  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper,  afWm^  itpon  the  throne  of  David^  and  rul- 
ing any  more  in  Judah^'^'^^  Such  was  the  final  denunciation 
of  the  Great  Captivity  of  Judah^  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  temporal  monarchy,  handed  down  from  Solomon,  in 
the  person  of  Jehoiachin. 

The  former  event  was  brought  about  in  three  months  and 
ten  days"  from  the  accession  of  the  young  king ;  probably 
through  renewed  intrigues  with  Egypt  by  his  mother  Ne- 
hushta  and  the  princes  of  Judah,  who  governed  in  his  name ; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  this  sense  that  the 
young  king  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to 
all  that  his  father  had  done."" 

Nebuchadnezzar  (who,  according  to  Josephus,  had  re- 
turned to  the  siege  of  Tyre)  first  sent  an  army  to  form  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,'*  and  then  came  in  person  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  "And  Jehoiachin,  the  king  of  Judah, 
went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his 

«^  Jerem.  locii.  18, 19 ;  xxxvi.  30. 

'B  Jei-em.  zxii.  24-30.  Xbe  prophecy  proceeds  with  the  prediction  of  the  spiritual 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  The  line  of  Solomon,  to 
whom  the  temporal  kingdom  had  been  promised,  ending  with  Jehoiachin ;  and  the 
genealogy  of  Jesas  Christ  is  traced  firom  David  through  Nathan  (Lake  iii.).  The 
genealogy  in  Matthew  i.— which  appears  to  make  Jesns  the  descendant  of  Solomon 
and  the  line  of  the  Jewish  kings,  through  SalatMel^  a  son  bom  to  Jehoiachin  during 
the  captivity — is  really  the  technical  expression  of  his  claim  to  the  throne  through 
Salathiel,  the  heir  of  Jehoiachin,  who  stands  in  the  other  genealogy  as  the  mn  of 
Keri.    (See  the  "  Diet  of  the  Bible,"  art  "  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ") 

2»  March  to  June,  b.o.  897. 

»o  2  Kings  xxiv.  8, 9 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  The  age  of  the  king  is  1 8  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, but  8  in  the  latter.  He  appears,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  under  his  mother's 
tutelage.  si  2  Kings  xxiv.  10. 
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servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  officers  (or  eunuchs)  :  and 
the  king  of  Babylon  took  him  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign""  (b.c.  597).  The  temple  was  stripped  of  all  its  re- 
maining sacred  vessels.  The  king  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  his  mother,  his  wives,  his  officers,  and  all  the 
princes,  to  the  number  of  2000;  "  all  the  mighty  men  of  val- 
or," "  all  that  were  strong  and  apt  for  war,"  reduced  as  they 
were  to  7000  by  previous  captivities  and  losses ;  with  all  the 
craftsmen  and  smiths,  to  the  number  of  1000,  that  those  left 
behind  might  be  helpless.  The  captives  amounted  in  all  to 
10,000,  and  "none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land.""  Over  this  miserable  remnant,  Mattaniah, 
the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  and  the  uncle  of  the  late  king, 
was  set  up  to  reign  under  the  new  name  of  Zedekiahy  and 
bound  to  fidelity  by  a  solemn  oath."  To  this  oath,  and  the 
whole  policy  now  pursued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  towards  Ju- 
dah,  Ezekiel  alludes  in  a  very  striking  passage :  "  The  king 
of  Babylon  hath  taken  of  the  king's  seed,  and  made  a  cove- 
nant with  him,  and  hath  taken  an  oath  of  him :  he  hath  also 
taken  the  mighty  of  the  land :  that  the  kingdom  might  be 
base,  and  might  not  lift  itself  up,  but  that  by  keeping  of  his 
covenant  it  might  stand."" 

The  surprising  part  of  this  transaction  is  that,  after  the 
provocation  he  had  received  now  for  the  third  time,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar did  not  utterly  destroy  the  rebellious  city.  Such 
a  wretched  phantom  of  a  kingdom,  deprived  of  every  man 
fit  for  war  and  even  of  the  craftsmen  to  forge  their  weapons, 
could  be  of  no  use  as  a  frontier  garrison  against  Egypt. 
Some  higher  motive  to  forbearance  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Ezekiel ;  and  such  a  motive  may  be 
found  in  those  wonderful  revelations  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  which  surround  the  great  figure  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar with  a  light  reflected  from  a  source  above  all  earthly 
splendor.  For  it  was  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  his  reig?i 
(b.c.  603)  that  the  young  king,  lately  returned  from  his  con- 
quests beyond  the  Euphrates,  his  mind  filled  with  the  great 
prospect  before  him,  and  prepared  by  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  believe  in  prophetic  visions — 
"dreamed  dreams  wherewith  his  spirit  was  troubled,  and 
his  sleep  brake  from  him."    We  need  not  give  the  details  of 

*3  2  Kings  xxiv.  12.  From  this  epoch  are  dated  the  70  years  of  the  captivity,  and 
also  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 

83  2  Kings  xxiv.  13-16 ;  2  Chron.  zxxvi.  10.  Among  the  captives  were  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  and  the  grandfather  of  Mordecoi.    Jeremiah  remained  at  Jerusalem. 

8*  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13. 

*A  Ezek.  xvii.  13, 14.    See  the  repeated  allusions  to  the  oath  in  this  chapter. 

"  Dan.  ii.  1. 
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that  most  fascinating  chapter,  which  tells  how  a  captive  He- 
brew youth,  who  had  just  completed  the  training  that  fitted 
him  to  stand  before  the  king,"  revealed  the  mystery  of  that 
colossal  image  of  the  empires  of  the  world,  with  the  king 
himself  for  its  golden  head,  which  he  saw  dashed  to  pieces 
by  a  heavenly  power:  our  present  concern  is  with  the  king's 
confession  of  the  supreme  deity  and  royalty  of  Daniel's  God. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  monarch  should  spare  the  sacred 
city  of  the  God  whose  power  he  thus  confessed.  A  similar 
feeling  urged  Titus  to  untiring  efibrts  to  save  the  temple : 
and,  in  both  cases,  it  Avas  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  that 
frustrated  the  forbearance  of  their  heathen  conquerors. 

§  10.  Such  was  now  the  course  of  the  infatuated  Zedekiah. 
For  eight  or  nine  years  he  remained  in  helpless  submission. 
Of  the  occupations  of  Nebuchadnezzar  during  that  interval 
we  are  not  informed.  According  to  Josephus  the  thirteen 
years'  eiege  of  Tyre  was  still  in  progress ;  but  this  would 
not  prevent  his  residence  at  Babylon  during  at  least  parts 
of  every  year;  and  he  was  probably  proceeding  with  his 
great  works  at  that  capital."  His  watchfulness  over  the 
condition  of  Jerusalem  (and  the  need  for  it)  is  proved  by 
the  example  he  made  of  two  of  the  false  prophets,  men  of 
profligate  lives,  who  kept  promising  a  speedy  return  from 
the  captivity,  and  "  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the 
fire ;""  an  example  to  which  the  escape  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego  gave  peculiar  emphasis.  We  find  Zed- 
ekiah himself  going  to  Babylon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  liis 
reign  (ac.  694-3).*' 

If  he  was  summoned  thither  to  clear  himself  from  doubts 
cast  on  his  loyalty,  he  soon  justified  the  suspicion.  Neco, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  received  too  severe  a  lesson  to  "  venture 
any  more  out  of  his  land,"  where  we  have  seen  him  engaged 
in  far  more  useful  enterprises.**  But  the  accession  of  the 
rash  and  arrogant  Pharaoh-Hophra  (to  call  him  by  his 
Scripture  name)  roused  Zedekiah  to  the  courage  of  despair. 

*7  An  Incidental  conflrmatlon  of  the  date.  Comp.  Dan. L6  and  18:  the  "three 
years"  woald,  by  Hebrew  reckoning,  extend  from  any  part  of  B.a  605  to  any  part  of 
B.C.  603. 

3^  The  way  in  which  his  standard  Inscription  speaks  of  these  works  as  begnn  by 
his  father  and  continued  by  himself,  and  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  guardiug  the 
city  ai^ainst  inundation,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  went  on  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign.    (See  notes  and  Illustrations— A.) 

^^  Jerem.  xxix.  22,  23.  Concerning  the  opposition  of  these  false  prophets  to  Jere- 
miah ;  his  exhortations  to  the  Jews  at  home  and  at  Babylon  ;  and  the  general  state 
of  parties  at  Jerusalem ;  see  the  "Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  chap.  xxv.  §  11. 

*^  Jer.  1.  51.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Jeremiah  sent  to  the  captive  Jews,  by  the 
hand  of  Seraiah,  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  which  the  sublime 
poetry  is  not  more  striking  than  the  dramatic  details  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  and 
the  exact  description  of  its  desolation  to  the  present  day.    Jerem.  1.,  IL 

**  Chap.  viii.  5  12 :  for  the  character  of  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  see  ib,  §  14. 
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The  intrigues,  which  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel" 
prove  to  have  gone  on  during  the  whole  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
now  ripened  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  aid  of  Egypt  and  into 
open  rebellion.  The  Hebrew  annalist  distinctly  marks  that 
it  was  from  no  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  in  proud  resistance 
to  "  Jeremiah  the  proph'it,  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord,"  that  "  he  rebelled  against  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
had  made  him  swear  by  God  f  and  Ezekiel  names  the  very 
terms  of  the  treaty :  "  He  rebelled  against  him,  in  sending 
his  ambassadors  into  Egypt,  that  they  might  give  him  horses 
and  much  people"" — cavalry  and  infantry.  His  treachery 
was  punished  just  as  the  prophet  goes  on  to  foretell,  and  as 
the  annalist  relates :  "  It  came  to  pass,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  in  the  tenth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  came,  he  and  all  his 
host,  against  Jerusalem,  and  pitched  against  it;  and  they 
built  forts  against  it  round  about  ;**  and  on  the  very  same 
day  Ezekiel  uttered  to  the  exiles  at  Babylon  a  prophecy  of 
its  destruction.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  comprising 
"  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,""  had  first 
overrun  the  whole  country,"  and  taken  all  the  fortified  cities, 
except  Lachish  and  Azekah,  which  were  still  invested."  Zed- 
ekiah, while  reinforcing  his  weak  garrison  by  manumitting 
all  Hebrew  slaves,  imprisoned  the  prophet  whom  he  could 
not  silence ;  and  Jeremiah,  in  denouncing  the  failure  of  the 
defense,  even  from  his  prison,  gave  a  pledge  of  the  future 
restoration  which  he  now  prophesied,  by  an  act  which  was 
repeated  nearly  four  centuries  later  by  the  Roman  who 
bought  for  its  full  value  the  field  on  which  Hannibal  had 
pitched  his  camp  before  Rome.  It  is  full  time  that  the  patri- 
otism of  God's  people  should  be  placed  as  high  as  that  of 
heathens  in  the  page  of  history." 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
to  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah ;"  but  not  without  inter- 
ruption.    Pharaoh-Hophra  marched  to  its  relief  with  a  great 

*a  For  the  details  see  the  "  Student's  Old  TestamcDt  History,"  I.  c. 

*'  £zek.  xvii.  16. 

*4  2  Kings  XXV.  1 ;  Jerem.  xxxix.  1 ;  lii.  1.  The  date  of  the  investment  was  the  10th 
of  Thebet,  abont  Dec  20,  b.o.  589,  an  anniversary  still  kept  as  a  fast  by  the  Jews. 
When  dates  are  given  to  the  day,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  their  ccmversion  into 
days  of  onr  calendar  is  only  approximate.  The  Jewish  calendar  was  (and  is)  strict- 
ly lunar ;  and  the  year  began  with  a  new  moon :  the  sacred  year  (that  now  in  ques- 
tion) with  the  new  moon  nearest  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  civil  year  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  Instead  of  attempting  (except  where  great 
exactness  is  required)  to  compute  astronomically  the  precise  correspondence  of  the 
calendars  for  each  particular  year,  it  is  convenient  to  give  it  as  for  a  normal  year, 
viz.  one  in  which  the  new  moo^i  of  the  first  month  foils  precisely  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. 46  Jerem.  xxxiv.  1. 

<6  Joseph.  "Ant"  x.  7,  5  3.  *^  Jerem.  xxxiv.  7. 

*8  Jerem.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. :  Liv.  xxxvi.  11-         *»  2  Kings  xxv.  2 ;  Jerem.  Hi.  & 
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army,  and  took  Gaza."  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian himself  was  doomed  to  perish,  was  regarded  as  treason 
amidst  the  joy  which  filled  the  city,  "  when  the  army  of  the 
Chaldajans  was  broken  up  from  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Pha- 
raoh's army.""  Josephus  says  that  the  Egyptians  were  de- 
feated in  a  battle ;  but  the  prophet  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  they  retreated  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar :  "  Behold,  Pharaoh's  army,  which  is  come  forth 
to  help  you,  shall  return  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land."" 
At  all  events  the  Chaldeans  rcturaed,  as  the  prophet  had 
foretold;  and  Jerusalem  was  again  invested  (according  to 
Josephus  for  18  months)"  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
of  famine.** 

On  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month,  in  the  11th  year  of  Zed- 
ekiah  and  the  19th  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  586),"  a  breach 
was  made  in  the  wall ;  and  the  great  officers  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar entered  the  city,  while  Zedekiah  and  his  men  of  war 
fled  by  the  garden  gate  of  the  palace."  They  were  pur- 
sued to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  the  little  army  was  dis- 
persed, and  the  king  w^as  taken  and  brought  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  had  retired  to  Riblah,  in  Hamath  (according  to 
Josephus,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  siege  of  Tyre).  There 
"  they  gave  judgment  upon  Zedekiah."  His  eyes  were  put 
out  after  he  had  seen  his  sons  slain  before  his  face ;  and  he 
was  carried  in  fetters  of  brass  to  Babylon,  where  he  died ;" 
exactly  as  the  prophet  had  foretold :  "  l  et  shall  he  not  see  it, 
though  he  shall  die  there."*' 

The  systematic  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  begun  by 
Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  on  the  Yth  day  of 
the  5th  month  (Ab= July-August).*"  The  Temple  was  given 
to  the  flames,  with  all  the  palaces  and  private  houses ;  its 

•"  Jerem.  xzxvil.  5 ;  xlvil.  S.  ■'  Jerem.  xzxvli.  •»  Jerem.  xzxvll.  T. 

fi'  Joseph.  "  Aut'*  X.  7,  §  4.  This  would  place  the  retreat  of  Pharaoh  at  the  end  of 
B.C.5SS. 

•*  2  Kings  XXV.  3 ;  Jerem.  xxxvii.  21 ;  xxxvili.  0.  Respecting  the  state  of  things  in 
the  city,  and  especially  the  dealings  of  the  king  and  princes  with  Jeremiaht  see  the 
"  Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  chap.  xxv.  512. 

Afi  The  9th  of  Thammuz,  about  the  2Gth  of  Jnnc. 

«*  2  Kings  xxv.  4 ;  Jerem.  xxxix.  8, 13. 

«7  2  Kings  xxv.  4r-7.  »«  Eiek.  xii.  13. 

*•  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 ;  where  the  19th  year  of  Xebiw.fuulnezzar  is  expressly  named,  the 
previous  dates  having  been  given  by  the  years  of  Zedekiah.  In  comparing  them  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  date  flrom  January  ii.a 
604 ;  those  of  Zedekiah  from  Midsummer ^  n.o.  597 ;  and  that  the  mj(mth»  are  not  those 
of  the  years  of  either  king,  but  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year.  The  epoch  qf  the  dentrut- 
tion  of  Jerusalem^  on  which  the  whole  system  of  sacred  and  (to  a  great  extent)  of  Ori- 
ental chronology  may  be  said  to  hang  is  now  fixed  with  certainty  to  n.o.  5S6,  if  the 
date  of  the  Canon  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  accession  is  right.  (The  received  chronolo- 
gy of  Archbp.  Ussher  gives  b.o.  688 ;  Clinton,  11.0. 587.)  The  great  Fast  of  the  Jews 
for  the  twofold  Destruction  of  the  Temple  (for  that  by  Titus  is  fixed  by  them  to  the 
same  day)  is  held  on  the  10th  of  Ab  (about  the  26th  of  July  in  a  normal  year). 
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brass-work  having  been  broken  up,  and  cfirried  away  with 
the  sacred  vessels.  The  scanty  gleanings  of  its  population, 
with  those  who  had  deserted  to  the  Chaldseans  during  the 
siege,  were  carried  into  captivity ;  only  the  poorest  being 
left  to  till  the  ground  and  dress  the  vines,  with  a  few  men  of 
consideration,  who,  like  Jeremiah,  were  held  to  deserve  spe- 
cial favor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high-priest,  the  second 
priest,  and  several  other  officers,  with  sixty  of  the  citizens, 
were  chosen  for  examples  of  the  conqueror's  vengeance,,  and 
put  to  death  at  Riblah.  The  small  number  of  these  victims 
and  the  sparing  of  Zedekiah's  life,  after  so  many  rebellions 
and  such  signal  treachery,  not  only  seems  mercy  itself  com- 

Eared  with  the  massacres  recorded  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
ut  places  the  Babylonian  despot  in  favorable  contrast  with 
Titus,  that  strange  "  deliciae  huniani  generis."  We  can  not 
but  trace  the  motive  already  referred  to,  in  this  conduct,  in 
the  respectful  treatment  of  Jeremiah,  and  more  especially 
in  the  singular  exemption  of  Judaea  from  the  usual  system  of 
colonization,  which  had  been  carried  out  in  northern  Israel ; 
leaving  the  land  ready  for  the  promised  return  of  its  chas- 
tened people,  after  it  had  rested  for  the  sabbatic  years  of 
which  their  avarice  had  deprived  it."**  The  remnant  left  be- 
hind were  committed  to  the  care  of  a  Jewish  governor,  Ged- 
aliah,  who  was  soon  after  murdered  by  Ishmael,  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  people  were  led  or 
forced  into  Egypt." 

§  11.  The  residence  of  N"ebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  in  Ccele- 
Syria  (probably  a  fortress  which  had  succeeded  to  the  rank 
of  Hamath),  points  clearly  to  operations  in  that  quarter;  and, 
if  the  dates  of  Josephus  are  right,"  the  thirteen  years'  siege 
of  Tyre  ended  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  namely, 
in  B.C.  585.  Those  who  make  the  wars  consecutive  place  the 
fall  of  Tyre  in  b.c.  674.  There  are  passages  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  which  would  go  far  to  settle  the  question,  if  we 
could  be  sure  whether  they  refer  to  a  siege  actually  in  prog- 
ress or  only  to  an  imminent  attack.  At  all  events,  they 
furnish  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Tyre,  as  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world,  with  all  its  na- 
tions enumerated  as  pouring  their  riches  into  her  lap,  and 
their  astonishment  and  desolation  at  her  fall."     In  their  full- 

•»2Chron.  xxxvi.  21. 

•1  For  a  fuller  acconDt  of  this  remnant,  who  formed  an  important  colony  in  Egypt, 
see  the  "  Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  chap.  xxv.  5  13.  •»  See  above,  §  8. 

•'  See  Isaiah  zxlii. ;  Jerem.  xxv.,  xxvii.,  xlvii.,  and  especially  the  great  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel  (xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.),  which,  in  their  tui*n,  famish  the  type  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic prophecy  of  the  fall  of  the  mystic  Babylon  (Rev.  xvili.).  We  have  to  recur  to 
the  subject  under  the  history  of  Phoenicia. 
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est  sense,  those  prophecies  seem  to  look  forward  to  the  later 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander ;  and  it  has  even  been 
questioned— from  a  passage  in  which  Ezekiel  intimates  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  lost  the  fruit  of  their  labor" 
— whether  he  really  took  the  island  city^  or  only  "  Old  Tyre  " 
on  the  main-land. 

At  all  events,  he  became  master  of  all  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,'*  and  followed  up  their  conquest  by  that  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, Moabltes,  and  Edomites,  whose  hatred  had  led  them  to 
serve  willingly  in  the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  who  now 
felt  the  cruelties  over  which  they  then  exulted/'  The  fabu- 
lous accounts,  which  make  Nebuchadnezzar  advance  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  conquer  the  Iberians  of  Spain,  set- 
tling his  captives  on  the  shores  of  Colchis,"  are  perhaps 
founded  on  a  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Tyrian  colonies, 
as  involved  in  the  conquest  of  the  mother  city.  There  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  claim  was  acknowl- 
edged by  tribute  or  in  any  other  way.  The  result  of  these 
campaigns  was  the  submission  of  all  the  countries  of  West- 
era  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  to  the 
Babylonian  yoke,  with  a  completeness  of  conquest  never  at- 
tained by  Assyria. 

§  12.  Next  came  the  turn  of  Egypt,  with  which  the  Baby- 
lonian had  a  long  account  to  settle.  Josephus"  says  that, 
within  four  years  of  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  led  an 
army  into  Egypt  to  punish  Vaphres  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  for 
the  aid  he  had  given  to  Zedekiah ;  but  (according  to  his  own 
date,  B.C.  681)  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  adding  that  (on  this 
occasion  at  least)  Vaphres  was  put  to  death,  and  a  vassal 
king  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  element  of  truth, 
j^owever,  in  the  latter  statement,  combined  with  the  passage 
cited  above  from  Ezekiel,  suggests  the  possible  explanation 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Egypt  twice — about  b.c.  581, 
and  again  about  570. 

At  the  former  time,  there  was  a  sufficient  motive,  not  only 
in  the  aid  which  Apries  had  given  to  Zedekiah,  but  in  the 
shelter  granted   to  the  Jewish  rebels  who  had  murdered 

«*  Ezek.  xxix.  18.  This  prophecy  is  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  27th  year  of  the 
great  captivity,  that  is,  b.  o.  571  (the  epoch  being  b.o.  597),  the  very  year  of  the  end  of 
the  Tyrian  war,  according  to  the  later  date.  Bat  this  is  not  quite  decisive ;  for  the 
reference  to  Tyre  is  only  introductory  to  the  mention  of  the  reward  which  the  king 
was  to  have  in  Egypt.    Still  it  is  an  argument  for  the  later  date. 

"*  Berosns,  ap.  Joseph.  "  c.  Ap."  i.  20. 

**  See  the  repeated  allnsious  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  Psalm  czxzviL  7. 

•^  Megasthenes,  quoted  by  Abydenus  (Euseb.  "  Prsep.  Ev.*'  Ix.  41 ;  "Chron."  i.  10, 
$3);  Moses  Choren.  "Hist.  Armen."ii. 7.  These  stories  have  a  suspicions  resem- 
blance to  those  about  Sesostris,  by  whom,  perhaps,  it  was  not  thought  fit  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar should  be  surpassed.  *^  "  Antiq."x.  9,  §  7. 
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Gedaliah.  The  degree  of  chastisement  then  inflicted  de- 
pends on  the  question  whether  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  devastation  and  shameful  captivity  of  Thebes  refers  to 
this  or  to  the  later  invasion,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
serious  war  of  conquest,  and — though  the  Egyptian  version 
of  the  story  conceals  the  fact — a  conquest  actually  effected 
by  the  elevation  of  Amasis  to  the  throne. '•  Having  regard 
to  the  same  system  of  concealment,  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  Apries  may  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.'® In  the  long  series  of  wars  between  Egypt  and  the 
powers  of  Mesopotamia — much  as  she  suffered  from  the  in- 
vasions of  Esar-haddon  and  his  son — this  was  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  she  was  really  conquered. 

§  13.  Thus  the  wars  of  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  an  end, 
probably  about  his  36th  year  (b.c.  670),  leaving  him  some 
nine  years  of  peace  so  secure  that  it  was  not  even  disturbed 
by  the  loss  of  reason  which  clouded  (according  to  the  popu- 
lar reckoning)  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  period.  During 
his  thirty-four  years  of  war  his  great  works  at  Babylon  not 
only  went  on,  but  his  conquests  furnished  the  means  for 
their  erection.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  Assyrian  records, 
the  spoils  of  war  supplied  an  abundance  of  costly  materials ; 
and  from  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  conquered  nations, 
"he  obtained  that  enormous  command  of  naked  human 
strength  which  enabled  him,  without  undue  oppression  of  his 
own  people,  to  carry  out  on  the  grandest  scale  his  schemes 
for  at  once  beautifying  find  benefiting  his  kingdom.  From 
the  time  when  he  first  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  adopted  the  Assyrian  system  of  forcibly  removing  almost 
the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  country  and  planting 
it  in  a  distant  part  of  his  dominions.  Crowds  of  captives, 
the  produce  of  his  various  wars — Jews,  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Syrians,  Ammonites,  Moabites — were  settled  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Mesopotamia,"  more  especially  about  Babylon. 
From  these  unfortunates  forced  labor  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  required ;"  and  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  by  their  exertions  that  the  magnificent  series  of  great 
works  was  accomplished  which  formed  the  special  glory  of 
the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

'*  The  chief  works  expressly  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
by  the  ancient  writers  are  the  following :  He  built  the  great 
wall  of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 

**  Berosns  made  a  direct  statement  that  Nebnchaduezzar  conquered  Egypt  (ap. 
Joseph.  "cAp.'M.  19). 
'®  For  the  story  of  this  revolntion,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  see  chap.  viii.  §  14. 
^1  Beros.  Fr.  14 ;  and  the  passages  of  SS.  already  cited. 
'«  Po^histor,  Fr.  24. 
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must  have  contained  500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  masonry, 
and  must  have  required  three  or  four  times  that  number  of 
bricks."  He  constructed  a  new  and  magnificent  palace  in 
the  neiorhborhood  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kincrs.  He 
made  the  celebrated  Hanging  Garden  for  the  gratification 
of  his  wife  Amyitis.  He  repaired  and  beautified  the  great 
Temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon."  He  dug  the  huge  reservoir 
near  Sippara,  said  to  have  been  140  miles  in  circumference 
and  180  feet  deep,  furnishing  it  with  flood-gates,  through 
which  its  watera  could  be  drawn  oft*  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. He  constructed  a  number  of  canals,  among  them  the 
Nahr  Malcha^  or  "  Royal  River,"  a  broad  and  deep  channel, 
which  connects  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.'*  He  built 
quays  and  breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  he  at  the  same  time  founded  the  city  of  Diridotis,  or 
Teredon,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  sea. 

"  To  these  constructions  may  be  added,  on  the  authority 
either  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  own  inscriptions  or  of  the  exist- 
ing remains,  the  Birs-i-Ntmrud^  or  great  Temple  of  Nebo  at 
Borsippa;  a  vast  reservoir  in  Babylon  itself,  called  the 
Yapur-Shapu ;  an  extensive  embankment  along  the  course 
of  the  Tigris,  near  Baghdad ;"  and  almost  innumerable  tem- 
ples, walls,  and  other  public  buildings  at  Cutha,  Sippara, 
Borsippa,  Babylon,  Chilmad,  Bit-Digla,  etc.  The  indemtiga- 
ble  monarch  seems  to  have  either  rebuilt  or  at  least  repaired 
almost  every  city  and  temple  throughout  the  entire  country. 
There  are  said  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  sites  in  the  tract  im- 
mediately about  Babylon  which  give  evidence,  by  inscribed 
bricks  bearing  his  legend,  of  the  marvellous  activity  and  en- 
ergy of  this  king."" 

§  14.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  praise  which  his  in- 
scriptions give  to  his  deities,  for  the  ability  to  execute  such 
works,  should  have  been  mingled  with  his  own  glorification. 
But  his  pride  was  chastised  by  the  Power  before  whom 
"  Bel  boweth  down :  Nebo  stoopeth  :" — a  Power  whom  the 
"  servant "  of  those  gods,  nay,  their  "  son,"  as  he  ventures  to 
style  himself,  had  learned  to  reverence.  For  it  is  the  point 
most  noteworthy  in  his  whole  history,  that  this  greatest 
type  of  the  Oriental  despot  was  himself  taught — and  became, 
unlike  others,  the  con&ciovs  instrument  of  teaching  the  world 

^'  Babylonian  bricks  are  about  a  foot  square,  and  IVom  3  to  4  Inches  thick. 

''*  '*^a  the  inscribed  bricks  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Bdbil  monnd  bear  Neba- 
chadnezzar's  legend/' 

7B  "  This  is  perhaps  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel.*'  This  was  a  restoration :  the  canal 
had  been  dag  ages  before  by  Khammnrabi.    See  chop.  z.  S  14. 

'•  This  embankment  is  entirely  composed  of  bricks  which  have  never  been  dis» 
tnrbed,  and  which  bear  Nebuchadnezzar's  name.** 

"f"*  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,**  vol.  iii.  pp.  400-498. 
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—to  give  glory  where  only  it  is  dne.  The  Book  of  Daniel 
records  the  three  great  lessons,  which  form  a  series,  coming 
home  closer  and  closer  to  the  king's  own  person.  First,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  youthful 
dreams  of  ambition  were  turned  to  the  only  universal  empire 
which  the  King  of  khigs  will  suifer  to  be  set  up  over  the 
earth."  Next,  at  a  time  not  specified,  but  when — as  it  would 
seem — his  conquests  were  completed,  he  celebrated  them  by 
the  dedication  of  the  colossal  golden  image  of  his  patron 
deity"  on  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  called  on  the  representatives 
of  "  every  people,  nation,  and  language,"  whom  he  had 
brought  together  at  Babylon,  to  adore  the  god  by  whose 
power  they  had  been  conquered :  but  the  salvation  of  the 
three  Hebrew  youths  from  the  flames  which  slew  their  per- 
secutors drew  from  him  a  formal  decree,  confessing  that  "  no 
other  god  can  deliver  after  this  sort,"  and  securing  toleration 
for  those  who  would  not  "  serve  nor  worship  any  god  except 
their  own  god."*"  Thus  Bel  was  humbled ;  but  it  needed  a 
third  lesson  to  humble  the  king  himself:  nor  let  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  that  lesson  is  recorded  by  himself  in  a  form  not  the 
less  authentic  because  it  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  Bible,  and 
not  in  a  cuneiform  inscription.®* 

It  was  when  "  he  was  at  rest  in  his  house,  and  flourishing 
in  his  palace"*'  —  amidst  the  empire  he  had  won  and  the 
capital  he  had  finished*' — that,  as  the  whole  narrative  most 
clearly  implies,  the  temptation  gained  upon  him  to  give  the 
glory  of  his  greatness  to  himself.  As  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  the  thought  shaped  itself  into  a  dream,  and  the 
dream  was  made  a  warning  revelation.  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
plain the  image  (used  on  more  than  one  other  occasion)  of 
the  stately  tree  which  gave  a  home  to  all  the  birds  of  heav- 
en, shelter  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  food  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world ;  or  of  its  fate  as  expounded  by  Daniel. 
One  year  of  grace  was  granted  to  him, "  to  break  off  his  sins 
by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the 
poor,  if  it  might  be  a  lengthening  of  his  tranquillity."" 
But  the  prosperity  and  magnificence  around  him  were  too 
captivating.  "At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  walked  in 
the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.     The  king  spake  and 

'8  Daniel  ii. 

"**  This  may  be  assamed  from  the  worship  demanded ;  though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated.  80  Daniel  iii. 

8*  Daniel  iv.  is  a  simple  translation  of  the  king's  own  proclamation,  made  when 
there  was  iw  doubt  about  the  interpretation  of  cuneiform  writing.  Or  rather,  it  has 
the  force  of  an  orirjindL ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that,  according  to  custom,  and  like  the 
previous  decree,  it  was  published  in  versions  Intelligible  to  "  all  the  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages  "  to  whom  it  is  addressed  (verse  1). 

«a  Daniel  iv.  4.  ss  See  verses  20, 30.  e*  Dan.  iv.  27. 
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said,  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for 
tlie  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  While  the  word  was  in  the 
king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  O  King  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  The  kingdom  is  departed 
from  thee :  and  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy 
dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field :  they  shall 
make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  pass 
over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will.  The 
same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar:  and 
he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his 
body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  grew 
like  eagle's  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  bird's  claws."®" 

In  fact,  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  a  victim  to  that  mental  aber- 
ration which  has  often  proved  the  penalty  of  despotism,  but 
in  the  strange  and  degrading  form  to  which  physicians  have 
given  the  name  of  LycaMhropy ;^^  in  which  the  patient,  fan- 
dying  himself  a  beast,  rejects  clothing  and  ordinary  food,  and 
even  (as  in  this  case)  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  disuses  articulate 
speech,  and  sometimes  persists  in  going  on  all  fours.  We 
may  assume  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  allowed  the  range  of 
the  priviate  gardens  of  his  palace,  and  that  his  condition  was 
concealed  from  his  subjects ;  to  whom,  however,  he  himself 
formally  proclaimed  it  on  his  recovery,  to  teach  the  lesson 
he  had  learnt, "  that  the  heavens  do  rule,""  and  to  "  praise 
and  extol  and  honor  the  King  of  heaven,  all  whose  works 
are  truth,  and  His  ways  judgment ;  and  those  that  walk  in 
pride  He  is  able  to  abase.^^^* 

It  seems,  from  an  inscription,  that  the  government  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  father  of  the  king's  son-in-law,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  Rob-Mag^  or  chief  of  the  order  of  Chaldseans.*' 
Though  of  course  only  regent,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
"King," like  "Darius  the  Median"  under  Cyrus.  We  are 
not  .sure  whether  to  infer  undisturbed  loyalty  or  discon- 
certed intrigues  from  the  readiness  with  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's "  counsellors  and  his  lords  sought  unto  him ;  and  he 
was  established  in  his  kingdom;  when  "his  reason  returned 
to  him,"  apparently  as  suddenly  as  he  had  lost  it,  and,  with 

88  Compare  these  phrases  with  those  of  the  "  Standard  Inscription,"  in  Notes  and 
Illustrations  (A),  8«  Dan,  Iv.  29-33. 

t*^  The  word  is  not  a  modern  coinage,  but  genuine  Greek,  XuKavlfpiavia,  fr.  XvKtiv- 
Ofiomofj  the  were  wolf.  See  the  Essay  in  Welclter's  **  Kleine  Schriften  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  15T), 
entitled  "  Die  Lycanthropie  ein  Aberglanbe  nnd  eine  Krankheit  ;*'  and  Pusey's  "  Lec- 
tures on  Daniel,"  pp.  425-430.  ««  Dan.  iv.  26,  26.  «»»  Verse  37. 

•0  His  name  is  read  Bel-mim-iakiiiyOT  Bel-mu-ingart  or  BeUabarierouk.  His  dignity 
is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  sou  Ncriglissar  was  a  Rab-Mag  (or,  in  Babyloniau, 
Rabt^-envga), 
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it, ''  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  liis  honor  and  brightness 
returned  unto  him,  and  excellent  majesty  was  added  unto 
him.'"* 

How  long  this  greater  brightness  of  his  closing  days  lasted 
depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  "  seven  times  "  a2>pointed 
for  his  humiliation,  which  are  commonly  interpreted,  with 
Josephus,  seven  years;  though  some  understand  but  seve7i 
months.  The  former  supposition  would  leave  but  two  or 
three  years  before  this  great  king — to  use  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  Berosus — fell  ill  and  departed  this  life,""  after  a 
reign  of  just  43  years  (ac.  561). 

§  15.  The  i-eal  greatness  of  the  Babylonian  empire  ended, 
as  it  had  begun,  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  apocryphal 
prophecy,  which  a  Greek  writer  ascribes  to  the  dying  mon- 
arch, had  been  indicated  in  his  dream  of  the  colossal  image, 
and  was  soon  plainly  revealed  in  Daniel's  counterpart  vision 
of  the  four  beasts  f^  and  the  germs  of  its  fulfillment  were 
working  within  and  without  the  empire.  WU/d7i — the  gold- 
en head  of  the  colossus  was  borne  up  on  feet  of  clay,  and 
its  fell  was  sure  to  be  as  sudden  as  its  rise.  It  possessed  no 
military  strength .  like  that  with  which  the  Assyrians  had  for 
so  many  centuries  conquered  and  re-conquered  the  warlike 
tribes  around  them.  Its  chief  force  consisted  in  the  fiery 
cavalry  o£  Irak-Arabt/  and  Lower  Chaldaea,  well  described 
by  the  prophet  as  "terrible  and  dreadful, swifter  than  leop- 
ards, and  sharper  than  evening  wolves" — a  "  bitter  and  hasty 
nation, to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are  not  theirs'"* 
— an  admirable  instrument  of  rapid  conquest,  but  not  of  last- 
ing dominion.  Without — the  better-organized  power  of  the 
Medes  was  not  likely  to  remain  content  with  the  partition 
made  between  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar ;  and  that  power 
was  at  this  very  moment  passing  into  the  stronger  hands  of 
the  kindred  Persians.  The  revolt  of  Cyrus  against  Astyages, 
within  three  years  of  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  the 
prelude  to  his  conquest  of  Western  Asia. 

§  16.  Court  intrigues  and  dynastic  revolutions  came  to 
hasten  on  the  end.  Among  the  three  successors  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, not  only  is  there  none  to  compare  with  him  in 
personal  distinction,  but  their  brief  history  of  only  21  years 

»»  Daniel  iv.  36. 

•"*  Berosus,  Fr.  14  "This  sober  account  of  the  Chaldaean  historian'"— observes 
Professor  Rawlinson— "  contrasts  favorably  with  the  marvellous  narrative  of  Aby- 
denns,  v<rho  makes  Nebuchadnezzar  first  prophesy  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  then  vanish  aviray  out  of  the  sight  of  men  (Euseb.  "Prsep. 
Ev.'*  iz.  41,  p.  456,  D)."  The  same  historian  calculates  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as 
follows :  "  If  we  suppose  him  15  when  he  was  contracted  to  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares 
(B.a.  625),  he  would  have  been  36  at  his  accession,  and  79  at  his  death,  in  ».c.  561." 

»3  Dauiel  vii.  »«  Habakkuk  i.  6-10. 
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is  full  of  obscurities  and  difficulties.  The  following  is  the 
most  probable  account : 

Of  Evil-Mbbodach,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzai*,  but  one  act  is 
recorded.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  released  Jehoiachin, 
the  captive  king  of  Judah,  from  his  31  years'  imprisonment, 
and  gave  him  a  daily  allowance,  and  a  place  at  his  own  table 
above  all  the  other  kings  that  were  in  captivity  at  Bab- 
ylon." After  reigning,  according  to  Berosus,  lawlessly  and 
profligately  for  two  years  (rc.  561-559),"' he  fell  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Neriglissar,  the 
chief  of  the  ChaldsBan  order." 

§  17.  Nebiglissar"  styles  himself  Rah-Mag^  and  son  of 
**  King  Bel-sum-iskin,"  on  the  bricks  of  the  "  smaller  palace" 
of  Babylon,  which  he  built  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu^ 
phrates.'"  Diodorus  describes  this  as  a  splendid  edifice,  hav- 
ing its  walls  covered  with  fine  battle  and  hunting  scenes, 
and  adorned  with  numerous  bronze  statues,  which  were  be* 
lieved  to  represent  Belus  and  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  with 
their  oflicei-s."  He  also  placed  statues  of  solid  silver  in  the 
several  stories  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  After  a  reign  of  less 
than  four  years  (b.c.  569-556),*"  he  died  quietly  in  his  palace, 
according  to  the  prevailing  account,  or,  as  others  say,  in  a 
battle  which  he  fought  with  Cyrus  for  the  possession  of 
Media. 

His  son,  Labobosoabchod,"*  a  mere  boy,  was  in  nine 
months  put  to  death  with  tortures,  on  the  plea  that  he  gave 
signs  of  a  vicious  disposition,  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  near 
connections,*"  probably  the  chiefs  of  the  Chaldaean  order, 
who  conferred  the  crown  on  one  of  their  own  number.  Thus 
ended  the  house  of  Nabopolassar,  if,  as  we  are  expressly  told, 
the  new  king  was  in  no  way  related  to  his  predecessor.*" 

*B  2  Kings  xzv.  27-30 ;  Jerem.  lii.  31, 32.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  other  cap- 
tive kings  were  released,  and  their  royal  rank  recognized.  The  date  is  three  days 
before  the  end  of  the  37th  year  of  the  captivity,  midsummer,  n.a  660. 

»8»  This  is  the  date  of  Berosns  and  the  Astronomical  Canon ;  Polyhistor  gives  him 
12  years,  and  Josephns  IS. 

**  We  naturally  snspect  that  this  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  design  first  formed 
by  his  father  when  regent,  during  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness. 

•'  Properly  Ncrgalsar-uzur^  i.  e.,  "  Nergal,  protect  the  king."  We  have  the  name  In 
"  Nergal-gharezer,  the  Bab-Mog,*'  who  was  one  of  the  princes  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  finish  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jerem.  xxxix.  3, 13).  This  was  not  improbably  the 
usurper's  grandfather. 

•8  An  inscribed  cylinder  of  his  was  also  found  among  the  ruins.  (See  the  Brit. 
Mns.  Series,  Plate  67.)  »»  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8,  §  7. 

i<'o  As  the .9  months  of  Laborosoarchod  are  not  reckoned  in  the  Canon,  tliey  have 
to  be  allowed  for  in  the  time  assigned  to  Neriglissar  and  Nabonadius. 

"*  Under  this  strange  Greek  form  M.  Oppert  sees  the  name  of  Bellabari^rouk, 
which  had  been  borne  by  the  young  king's  grandfather. 

f®'  Eiri/SovXevtfeir  At  diu  to  iroAXti  kfopaiveiv  KaKorjOn,  vrro  rftv  ^iXStv  uvcrvfirravicOn'— 

Beros.  Fr.  14. 

'°3  npoar,KovTa  o'l  o.JdtV.— Abyden.  Fr.  9.  Berosus  calls  him  "  a  certain  Babylonian.*^ 
— Fr.  14. 
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§  18.  Nabonadius,"*  the  la.st  king  of  Babylon  (rc.  555- 
638),  and  Nitocris  (probably  his  queen)  are  celebrated  by  the 
Greek  historians  for  the  magnificence  of  works  which  really 
testify  to  the  dangers  that  were  now  closing  in  upon  the 
doomed  kingdom.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  construction 
or  repair  of  the  quays  along  the  Euphrates  Avithin  the  city, 
with  their  walls  and  gates,  the  neglect  of  which  by  his  rash 
son  admitted  the  army  of  the  Persians.  The  bricks  of  the 
retaining  walls  still  bear  his  name,"*  At  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  Babylon  he  made  certain  cuttings,  reservoirs, 
and  sluices,  to  oppose  the  march  of  an  invader.  A  curious 
testimony  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  kingdom  is  given 
by  an  inscription  of  his  last  year,  discovered  by  Mr.  Loflus 
at  Calneh,  in  which  he  confesses  his  neglect  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  undertakes  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Sin  (the  Moon)  to  obtain  their  protection. 

§  19.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  relied  on  more  sub- 
lunary means  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the  Persian  con- 
queror. Cyrus  was  now  engaged  in  his  attack  on  the  Lydian 
empire — the  old  rival  of  Media — which  had  grown  to  its 
height  under  Croesus ;  and  the  latter  sought  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  Avith  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Babylon."' 
After  his  defeat  at  Pteria,  Croesus  summoned  his  allies  to  his 
aid,  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  any  Babylonian  con- 
tingent reached  him  before  his  decisive  overthrow  in  front 
of  Sardis.^"' 

Even  without  this  provocation,  Cyrus  would  have  taken 
the  earliest  convenient  opportunity  of  assailing  Babylon. 
In  the  sixteenth  year  of  Nabonadius  (b.c.  539)  he  marched 
from  Ecbataua,  and,  having  wintered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gyndes,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  overran  all  the  country  as 
far  as  Babylon,  where  Nabonadius  had  concentrated  his  de- 
fense. The  whole  Chaldaean  army,  which  was  posted  in  front 
of  the  city  under  the  king  in  person,  Avas  routed  in  a  single 
battle,  and  Nabonadius  threw  himself  into  the  fortress  of 

104  <»ip]jQ  Y^oi  name  is  Xabu-nahid  (L  e.,iVelK),  maJx  prosperous)  in  Assyrian  (Se- 
mitic), and  Kahu-imluk  in  Ilamitic  Babylonian.  The  former  is  the  groundwork  of 
Nabonnedus  (Berosus),  NaJbonadius  (Astr.  Can.),  and  Labynetus  (Herod.) ;  the  latter 
of  Nabannidochtta  (Abyden.),  and  yaboaitddus^  which  should  probably  be  NaboandS" 
ehua  (Josephns).**— Rawlinson,  vol.  ilL  p.  507,  note.  That  he  was  of  the  Ohaldtean 
order  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  in  which  he  calls  himself  "  son  of  Nabu-**-dirba 
(or  Nabtt-balortirib)^  the  Rab-Mag."  M.  Oppert  stands  alone  in  distinguishing  Kabu- 
nahid  and  Nabti-induk.  Herodotus  (i.  18S)  applies  the  name  of  Labynetus  both  to  the 
last  king  of  Babylon  and  to  his  father  (whom  he  calls  the  son  of  Nitocris).  But 
whether  he  regards  the  father  as  the  Labynetus  of  chap.  74  does  not  appear. 

»o»  Berosus  (Fr.  14)  expressly  says  that  he  built  this  wall  of  baked  brick  and  as- 
phalt   Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  Nitocris.  "•  Herod,  i.  77. 

10'  Herod,  i.  80.  The  date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  a  point  in  dispute.  The  ordi- 
nary date  is  546.    See  chnp.  xxiii.  §  2. 
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Borsippa.  The  defense  of  Babylon  waS  left  to  his  son 
Belshazzab,  who  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  of  his  fa- 
ther to  have  been  associated  in  the  kingdom,"*  and  whose 
youth  Avas  aided  by  the  maturer  counsels  of  the  queen- 
mother.  "* 

§  20.  For  some  time  the  defense  was  so  well  conducted  as 
to  drive  Cyrus  almost  to  despair.""  As  a  last  effort,  he  di- 
verted the  course  of  the  Euphrates  above  the  city,  either  into 
the  reservoir  of  Mitocris*"  or  by  a  canal  returning  to  the  riv- 
er lower  down.""  His  opportunity  soon  came  with  that  fes- 
tival"* and  its  attendant  license,  of  which  the  vivid  drama 
is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Daniel."*  That  night's 
revelry  in  the  palace  was  imitated  throughout  the  city."* 
The  Persians,  marching  along  the  dried  bed  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, entered  the  neglected  river  gates :  had  these  been  closed, 
they  would  have  been  caught,  as  Herodotus  says,  "  in  a 
trap."""  Then  followed  the  scene  of  hurry,  confusion,  fire, 
and  massacre,  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold  in  one  of  those 
marvellous  prophecies  which  only  differ  from  minute  history 
by  their  vivid  poetic  coloring."^  Caught  in  the  midst  of 
dance  and  revelry,"'*  "  the  mighty  men  of  Babylon  forbore 
to  fight:  they  became  as  women."""  In  vain  did  "one  post 
run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to 
show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end, 
and  that  the  passages  were  stopped :"  "  her  princes  were 
made  drunk,  her  Avise  men,  her  captains,  her  rulers,  and  her 
mighty  men:  they  slept  a  perpetual  sleep."  "The  broad 
walls  of  Babylon  were  utterly  broken,  and  her  high  gates 
were  burned  with  fire ;  the  people  labored  in  vain  and  the 

108  "The  proof  of  this  association  is  cootained  in  the  cylinders  of  Nabonadias 
fonnd  at  Mugheir,  where  the  protection  of  the  gods  is  asked  for  A'abu-nahid  and  his 
son,  Bil-8kar-uzur  (i,  e.,  *  Bel,  protect  the  king  *),  who  are  coupled  together  in  a  way 
that  implies  the  co-sovereignty  of  the  latter.  (Brit  Mas.  Series,  PI.  68,  No.  1.)  The 
date  of  the  association  was  at  the  latest  b.o.540,  Nabonadius's  fifteenth  year,  since 
the  third  year  of  Bdahazzar  is  mentioned  in  Daniel  (viiL  1)."  Bawlinson  (vol.  iii.  p. 
515) ;  who  also  suggests  the  following  motive  for  the  association :  That  the  NUoerU 
of  Herodotus  (whose  name  is  purely  Egyptian,  and  is  fonnd  among  the  contemporary 
Saite  princesses)  was  the  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  an  Egyptian  wife,  and  was 
married  by  Nabonadius,  to  aid  in  legitimating  his  usurpation :— in  which  case  Bel- 
shazzar  would  be  really  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  legitimate  repre- 
sentative. Nebuchadnezzar  is  seven  times  called  his  fJEither  by  Daniel,  by  the  king 
himself,  and  by  the  queen  (Dan.  v.  2, 11, 13,  IS,  22).  Nitocris  may  also  have  been  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Neriglissar.  The  appointment  of  Daniel  as  "  third  (not  second) 
ruler  in  the  kingdom  "  (ver.  7, 29)  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
narrative  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Nabonadius. 

*"•  Dan.  V.  10-12.  That  such  was  her  dignity  seems  clear  from  the  previons  men- 
tion of  Belshazzar's  wives  (ver.  2),  and  is  consistent  with  the  tone  she  assumes. 

"»  Herod,  i.  190.  »"  Herod,  i.  191. 

"2  Xen.  "  Cyrop."  vii.  5,  §  10 :  Jerera.  li.  39.  "»  Herod.  I  c  ;  Xen.  I.  c.  S  15. 

"4  Daniel  V.   "  »»*  Herod.,  Xen.,  ?I.cc  "«  Herod,  i.  191. 

"'  Jerem.  li. ;  comp.  Herod.,  Xen.,  IL  cc 

**8  \opevctv  Ka'i  Iv  fvna&ei}  ai  ci  mi.— He  rod.  i.  191.  "»  Jerem.  li.  30t 
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folk  in  the  fire.""®     "  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  slain""*  (b.c.  538). 

Nabonadius,  having  no  further  power  or  motive  of  resist- 
ance, surrendered  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  admitted 
him  not  only  to  mercy  but  to  his  favor,  and  assigned  him  an 
abode  in  Carmania.""  Only  the  outer  wall  of  Sabylon  was 
dismantled ;  and  the  city,  though  fearfully  injured  by  the 
stoi-m,  became  the  second  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
was  'destined  by  Alexander  for  his  Eastern  seat  of  empire. 
The  transference  of  its  population  to  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris, 
by  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  began  that  long  decay  which 
has  fulfilled  the  most  awfully  sublime  picture  of  desolation 
that  was  ever  drawn  even  by  an  inspired  pen,*"  and  has  left 
"  Babylon — the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  excellency — as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah"— a  type  of  the  doom  reserved  for  every  scheme  of 
universal  empire, 

»»  Jerera.  li.  68.  "*  Dan.  v.  81. 

"a  Berosnet,  Fr.  14:  Abydenns  says  that  he  made  hlra  governor  of  Carmania. 
J55  Isaiah  xiii.  19-22 :  comp.  Jerem.  1.  IL  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  its  present  state 
by  Layard,  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  p.  484 ;  and  Loftus,  **  Chaldiea  and  Snsiana,"  p.  20. 
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lu  his  "Standard  Inscription**  Nebu- 
chadnezzar says  of  the  works  executed  at 
Babylon  by  his  father :  "  The  double  in- 
closnre,  which  Kabopolassarmy  father  had 
made  bat  not  completed,  I  finished.  Nabo- 
polassar  made  its  ditch.  With  two  long 
embankments  of  brick  and  mortar  he 
bound  its  bed.  He  made  the  embankment 
of  the  Ardkha,  He  lined  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates  with  brick.  He  made  a 
bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  but  did  not 
finish  its  buttresses.  From  *  *  *  [some 
place]  he  made  with  bricks  bnmt  as  hard 
as  stones,  by  the  help  of  the  great  lord, 
Merodach,  a  way  for  the  branch  of  the 
Shimat  to  the  waters  of  the  Yapur-Shapu, 
the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon,  opposite 
to  the  gate  of  Nin.** 

Then  follows  Nebnchadnezzar*8  account 
of  the  works  added  by  himself  to  the  city : 
"The  Ingur-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bel—the 
^reat  donble  wall  of  Babylon— I  finished. 
With  two  long  embankments  of  brick  and 
mortar,  I  built  the  side  of  its  ditch.  I 
joined  it  on  with  that  which  my  father  had 
made.  I  strengthened  the  city.  Across 
the  river,  to  the  v.est,  I  built  the  wall  of 
Babylon  with  brick.  The  Yapnr-Sfiapti— 
the  reservoir  of  Babylon— by  the  grace  of 


Merodach  I  filled  completely  fhll  of  water. 
With  bricks  burnt  as  hard  as  atones,  and 
with  bricks  in  huge  masses  like  mount- 
ains, the  Tapur-Shapu,  from  the  gate  of 
Mula  as  far  as  NanOf  who  is  the  protect- 
ress of  her  votaries,  by  the  grace  of  his 
godship  (i.e., Merodach)  I  strengthened. 
With  that  which  my  father  had  made  I 
joined  it.    I  made  the  way  of  Aana,  the 
protectress  of  her  votaries.    The  great 
gates  of  the  Ingvr-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bel 
— the  reservoir  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of 
the  flood  inundated  them.    These  gates  I 
raised.    Against  the  waters  their  founda- 
tions with  brick  and  mortar  I  built*   [Here 
follows  a  description  of  the  gates,  with 
various  architectural  details,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  decorations,  hangings,  etc] 
For  the  delight  of  mankind,  I  filled  the 
reservoir.    Behold !  besides  the  Ifuftir-Bel, 
the  impregnable   fortification  of  Baby- 
lon, I  constructed  inside  Babylon,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  a  fortification 
such  as  no  king  had  ever  made  before 
me,  namely,  a  long  rampart,  4000  ammas 
square,  as  an  extra  defense.    I  excavated 
the  ditch :  with  brick  and  mortar  I  bound 
its  bed;  a  long  rampart  at  its  head  I 
strongly  built.    I  adorned  its  gates.    The 
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folding-doors  and  pillars  I  plated  with 
copper.  Against  presamptnoas  enemies, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  men  of  Babylon, 
great  waters,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
I  made  use  of  abandantly.  Their  depths 
were  like  the  depths  of  the  vast  ocean. 
I  did  not  allow  the  waters  to  overflow, 
but  the  fullness  of  their  floods  I  caused 
to  flow  on,  restraining  them  with  a  brick 
embankment  Thus  I  completely  made 
strong  the  defenses  of  Babylon.  May  it 
last  forever  1"  After  a  similar  account 
of  works  at  Borsippa,  he  proceeds :  "  In 
Babylon— the  city  which  is  the  delight  of 
my  eyes,  and  which  I  have  glorified— when 
the  waters  were  in  flood,  they  inundated 
the  fonndati(Ais  of  the  great  palace  called 
Tapratinisi^  or  '  the  Wonder  of  Mankind ;' 
(a  palace)  with  many  chambers  and  lofty 
towers;  the  high  place  of  Royalty;  in 
the  land  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  middle  of 
Babylon ;  stretching  from  the  Ingur-Bel  to 
the  bed  of  ^he  Shdnlj  the  Eastern  canal, 
and  from  the  bank  of  the  Sippara  River 
to  the  water  of  the  Yapur-Shapu ;  which 
Nabopolassar  my  father  built  with  brick 
and  raised  up;  when  the  reservoir  of 
Babylon  was  full,  the  gates  of  this  palace 
were  flooded .  I  raised  the  mound  of  brick 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  made  smooth 
its  platform.  I  cut  off  the  floods  of  the 
water,  and  the  foundations  (of  the  palace) 
I  protected  against  the  water  with  bricks 
and  mortar ;  and  I  flnished  it  completely. 
Long  beams  I  set  up  to  support  it ;  with 
pillars  and  beams  plated  with  copper  and 
strengthened  with  iron  I  built  up  its  gates. 
Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones  whose 
names  were  almost  unknown,  etc.,  T  stored 
up  inside,  and  placed  there  the  treasure- 
house  of  my  kingdom.  ...    In  all  my  do- 


minions I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
power ;  the  precious  treasures  of  my  king- 
dom I  did  not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  build- 
ings for  myself  and  the  honor  of  my  king- 
dom I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of 
Merodach  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  in 
Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and 
the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises  (?),  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  al- 
tars (with  victims),  nor  did  I  clear  out  the 
canals.  .  .  .* 

"  As  a  farther  defense  in  war,  at  the 
Ingur-Bel^  the  impregnable  outer  wall,  the 
rampart  of  the  Babylonians  —  with  two 
strong  lines  of  brick  and  mortar  I  made  a 
strong  fort,  400  amTnas  square.  Inside  the 
yimiti-Bel,  the  inner  defense  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, I  constructed  masonry  of  brick 
within  them  (the  lines).  In  a  happy  month 
and  on  an  auspicious  day  I  laid  its  foun- 
dations in  the  earth.  ...  I  completely 
finished  its  top.  In  fifteen  days  I  com- 
pleted it,  and  made  it  the  high  place  of 
my  kingdom.  [Here  follows  a  description 
of  the  ornamentation  of  the  palace.]  A 
strong  fort  of  brick  and  mortar  in  strength 
I  constructed.  Inside  the  brick  fortifica- 
tion I  made  another  great  fortification  of 
long  stones,  of  the  size  of  great  mountains. 
Like  Shedim  I  raised  up  its  head.  And 
this  building  I  raised  for  a  wonder;  for 
the  defense  of  the  people  I  constructed 
it."t 

*  Serenl  negative  claaaes  follow,  in  which,  aa  In 
thoae  qaoted,  the  not  aeeibs  to  have  the  force  either  of 
except  {**  I  only  did  all  thia  at  Babflon  ")»  or  perhajM 
rather  of  an  interrogation, "  Did  I  nott"  etc. 

t  Rawlinaon,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  ill.,  Appen* 
diz  A.  For  an  account  of  the  topography  and  ruins  of 
Babylon,  tee  the  "Stadent'a  Ancient  Geography," 
pp.  318  «e;. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   ART  AND   CIVILIZATION   OF   BABYtONIA   AND   ASBTKIA. 


mple-lowere.  Their 
Bonlppa  (the  Bin 
>ared  with  the  Egyp- 
iahjton.  The  Chal- 
dciD  towem  or  two  or  three  BtorieH.  Temple  ot  the  Boon  at  tfughrir.  i  T.  In- 
ternal decoration  b.  f  S.  BeiDBlna  of  domeailcarchliectnre.  Modes  nfdecnmtlon. 
I  9.  The  Tombs  of  Lower  Babjionla.  Their  vast  iinrobers.  Three  mndes  of 
baHaU  Arched  vaalLe.  Dleh-corrr  shaped  tomba.  Doable  belJ-JnrB.  DralnaKe 
of  the  seputchril  mnnndB.  (  10.  Objccta  fonnd  ia  the  tomba.  Uw  of  metala. 
Baa-reliera  and  eeol-cjliadere.  Seal  of  Kins;  Urukh.  (  11.  Later  Babylonian 
BOplptnre.  IIB  rnde  and  stallonary  character.  !  12.  Later  Bflbylonian  architec- 
tare,  painting,  and  decoration,  t  13.  Aeajrlan  arehtteclnre  — chiefly  palatial. 
Probable  derivation  of  the  art  ttom  Babylocln,  {  14.  The  nse  of  earthen  plat- 
forma  and  embaTikments.  Donble  jilstform  at  KkoraaiadL  Blatrorm  of  JTimnuf. 
{  IC  Caniinnednseof  brick  and  n&llH  of  rammed  earth.  Casee  in  which  the  Ab- 
BjrrlatiB  nsed  stoDc.  General  »crangement  of  the  palacca.  (  16.  ABsjiian  riOfft- 
rats  and  temples.  Typo  different  from  the  Bahjlonian.  Their  inlemal  and  ex- 
ternal decoration*.  Beeemhlaace  to  Oreck  runna— " /flnJe  "  capital.  Other  capl- 
talB  and  baaos.  Wooden  colnmBS.  i  It.  Forte,  cities,  and  liHaBea.  )  18.  Dae  of 
theorcA.  SJ9.  AaejrUn  Bcnlptote.  Id ferlorllj  of  single  Katnes.  Characleris- 
ticsofthebaa-rellefs.    Their  three  epochs,    i  iO.  Fsiutlng  and  other  uta, 

§  1.  The  foregoing  chapters  ^_ve  an  outline  of  the  preBent 
Btate  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
looia.  That  much-etili  i-emains  to  be  discovered  is  a  tmth 
most  evident  to  those  who  have  already  discovered  nlost. 
It  is  less  than  half  a  century  since  all  the  bricks  and  frag- 
ments gathered  by  Mr,  Rich  at  Sillah  (Babylon),  JVimrud, 
and  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  were  exhibited  id  a  case 
bi-aixely  three  feet  square  ;  and  imaginaiy  restorations  of  the 
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temple  of  Belus,  after  the  description  of  Herodotus,  did  duty 
in  our  picture  Bibles  for  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  not  like- 
ly that  another  half  century  will  throw  our  present  knowl- 
edge into  the  shade  in  any  similar  degree ;  but  a  vast  work 
remains  in  adding  to  it  and  setting  its  results  in  a  clearer 
light.  Mr.  Layard  himself  observes  that  "  those  extensive 
and  systematic  excavations  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
before  we  can  determine  the  exact  period  and  nature  of  the 
numerous  ruins  existing  in  Assyria,  and  before  we  can  deal 
with  confidence  with  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  have  yet 
to  be  carried  on.  .  .  .  The  vast  mounds  of  earth  which  cov- 
er the  Assyrian  ruins  will  have  to  be  explored  to  their  very 
foundations,  and  tunnels  or  trenches  carried  through  them 
in  every  direction ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what 
may  yet  remain  beneath  the  edifices  hitherto  explored  at 
Nimrud,  Koyunjik,  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Until  this  is  done,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  Ave  have  obtained  the  materials  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  history  and  to  il- 
lustrate the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Assyrians." 
Meanwhile,  however,  "  although  our  knowledge  is  far  from 
complete,  yet  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  have  enabled 
us  to  put  together  a  part  of  the  skeleton  of  Assyrian  histo- 
ry, and  to  illustrate  to  a  certain  extent  the  manners,  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature  of  the  Assyrian  people.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
coveries in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  have  enabled  us  to  reach 
one  of  the  remotest  sources  of  that  mighty  stream  of  human 
progress  which  has  been  developed,  through  Greece  and 
Ilome,  into  our  present  civilization.'" 

§  2.  The  works  of  Building^  whose  ruins  have  yielded  all 
the  other  discoveries,  claim  notice  first.  They  consist  of 
temples^  palaces^  and  tombs^  with  some  very  scanty  remains 
of  private  hoicses;  and  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  buildings  which  belong  to  difierent  ages  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  temple-towers  —  which 
seem  to  be  a  primitive  type  of  Cushite  architecture — are 
characteristic  of  Babylonia.  The  most  ancient  examples  are 
found  in  the  mounds  of  the  great  plain  of  Chaldaea  and  Susi- 
ana,  especially  at  Warka,  Mugheir^  Senkereh^  and  Abu-Shah- 
rein.  The  latest  are  at  Babylon,  the  mounds  of  which  con- 
tain no  monuments  which  are  certainly  older  than  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  own  rec- 
ords, his  temple-towers  were  restorations  or  imitations  of 
much  more  ancient  buildings.  .  The  palaces  are  the  charac- 
teristic buildings  of  the  mounds  at  and  about  Nineveh  ;  but 
it  still  remains  to  be  seen  what  older  types  are  hidden  among 

»  LajArd,  **  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  Introd.  to  the  abridged  edition  of  18C7. 
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the  ruins  of  the  primeval  city.  The  eauie  remark  applies  to 
the  aepuiehral  buUdi?iga;  for,  in  most  striking  contrast  with 
the  vast  cemeteries  of  the  Egyptian  cities,  not  a  single  old 
Asayriaii  tomb  has  been  discovered ;  while  in  Chaldsa,  on 
the  other  band,  the  oldest  cities  are  begirt  with  a  broad  belt 
of  tombs — a  suburb  of  the  dead. 

S  3.  The  material  common  to  nearly  all  the  edifices,  not 
only  in  the  alluvial  plain,  but  in  Assyria — where  it  was  not 
a  case  of  necessity — is  brick,  in  its  two  forms,  sun-dried  and 
hard-burnt.  The  bricks  differed  greatly  from  ours,  both  in 
size  and  shape,  and  they  had  also  more  variety  among  them- 
eelves.  They  approached  more  nearly  to  the  square  and  tl»tn 
Roman  pattern,  though  they  were  smaller  and  tiiicker.     The 


BabfloDian  Brick. 

oldest  baked  bricks  of  Chaldsea  are  about  Hi  inches  square 
and  2i  inches  thick ;  the  later  Babylonian  are  about  13  mch- 
es  square  and  3  inches  thick ;  so  that  we  might  roughly  de- 
scribe them  all  as  abont  a  foot  square  and  from  2  to  3  inches 
thick.  In  the  sun-dried  bricks  greater  difference  was  al- 
lowed :  their  size  varies  from  16  to  6  inches  square,  and 
from  7  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  The  baked  bricks  differ 
much  in  color  and  quality.  "  The  best  quality  of  baked 
brick  is  of  a  ydlowiih  tinge,  and  very  much  resembles  our 
Stourbridge  or  fire-brick ;  another  kind,  extremely  hard,  but 
brittle,  is  of  a  blackish  Hue;  a  thiid,  the  coarsest  of  all,  is 
slack-dried,  and  of  a  pale  red.  The  earliest  baked  bricks  are 
of  this  last  color.'"  Besides  the  regular  shapes,  some  were 
triangular,  for  the  comers  of  walls ;  others  wedge-shaped,  for 

«  Rswllnaon,  toL  L  p.  91 ;  LoBiis,  "  Chaldoa  and  Snslaii*,''  p.  ISO. 
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the  construction  of  the  arch,  the  use  of  which  in  AsByria  we 
have  preHeotl^  to  describe. 

The  Eun-dried  bricks  are  rarely  used  alone ;  as  they  are  in 
the  Boiearbjeh  ruin  at  If  aria  (probably  the  ancient  £!recfC\. 


Cbaldxau  Reeds  (from  u  Blab  of  Seniincherlbl. 

They  generally  form  the  interior  mass,  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  casing  of  burnt  bricks,  which  ia  often  as  much 
as  ten  feet  thick.  In  both  cases  the  crude  brick  wall  was 
strengthened  by  the  reeds  with  which  the  marshes  of  Baby- 
Ionia  abounded — not  in  mere  strips,  like  our  bonds  of  timber 
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or  hoop-iron— but  in  the  form  otthick  layers  of  reed-matting, 
steeped  in  bitumen,  which  are  laid  in  along  the  whole  build- 
ing at  every  four  or  five  feet  of  its  height,  and  project-be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  wall.  Thus  the  reeds  served  not 
only  as  a  bond,  bat  a  protection  from  the  weather,  and  they 
present  a  curious  appearance.  "  They  stripe  the  whole  build- 
mg  with  continuous  horizontal  hnes,  having  at  a  distance 
somewhat  the  effect  of  the  conrscs  of  dark  marble  in  an  Ital- 
ian stracture  of  ihp  Byzantine  period.'"  Hence  it  is  that  the 
-chief  mound  at  Wariia  derives  its  name  o? Bowariyeh  (i.  e., 


reed-mata).*  Reeds  are  never  found  in  walls  of  burnt  brick. 
Another  method  of  obtaining  strength  was  to  use  the  crude 
and  bui-nt  bricks  in  alternate  layers,  each  of  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  cement  employed  was  either  mud  (or  clay), 
sometimes  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  the  bitumen  which 
is  a  characteristic  production  of  Babylonia — the  crude  bricks 
being  laid  in  the  lormer  and  the  burnt  bricks  in  the  latter. 
In  the  earliest  buildings  the  walla,  especially  when  of  crude 
brick,  were  strengthened  by  massive  buttresses  of  burnt  brick. 
In  a  few  cases,  use  has  been  made  of  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  obtained  from  the  hilk  on  the  margin  of  the  Ara- 
bian desert.  Thus  at  Abii-Shuhrein — the  most  sonthern  con- 
siderable mound  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
Arabian  hills — the  platform  of  the  temple,  which  is  of  beat- 
en clay,  is  cased  with  a  stone  wall,  in  some  places  20  feet 
thick ;  and  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  first  story  are  made 
of  blocks  of  polished  marble,  fastened  by  copper  bolts  above 
the  steps  of  sun-dried  bricks.     This  edifice  also  shows  the 

>  RxnHiiBnD,  TOl.  1.  pp.  K-3. 

*  Sen  tho  deBcrlption  ot  Mr.  l->flnp,  ■'  ChiXlrtET  ixnd  Suslana,"  pp.  167-lTC. 
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peculiarity  of  a  pair  of  columns  flanking  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  and  of  curious  construction.  "A  circular  nucleus, 
composed  of  sandstone  slabs  and  small  cylindrical  pieces  of 
marble,  disposed  in  alteniate  layers,  was  coated  externally 
with  coarse  lime,  mixed  with  stones  and  pebbles."*  In  As- 
syria, where  there  was  no  such  absence  of  stone  as  in  the  al- 
luvial plain  of  Chaldaea,  bricks — ^generally  sun-dried — were 
still  preferred  for  the  body  of  the  walls,  which  were  faced 
externally  with  blocks  of  stone  and  architectural  decorations 
in  the  same  material,  and  internally  with  the  sculptured 
slabs  of  alabaster  and  gypsum,  so  frequently  mentioned  al- 
ready, and  with  patterns  in  enamelled  brick,  plates  of  metal, 
and  panels  of  choice  woods ;  while  in  other  parts  the  bare 
walls  were  covered  with  costly  hangings. 

§  4.  The  oldest  type  of  building  is  the  temple-tower,  or 
ziggurat^  which  the  2'ower  of  Babel  has  made  familiar  to  us 
in  name.  Numerous  examples  have  been  discovered  in  the 
mounds,  which,  in  fact,  owe  their  peculiar  appearance  to  the 
form  of  the  edifice.  It  was  a  tower  built  up  of  stories  on  a 
massive  substructure  or  platform ;  and  as  the  upper  stories 
have  fallen  about  the  lower,  the  latter  have  been  preserved 
as  the  core  of  the  conical  heaps.  The  mounds  of  Mugheir^ 
Senkereh^  and  Niffer  are  about  70  feet  high,  and  the  Bowa- 
riyeh  mound  at  Warka  reaches  100  feet;  the  great  mound' 
of  Babil,  at  Babylon, is  130  or  140  feet  high;  and  the  fa- 
mous BirS'i'Nimrud,  the  latest  and  probably  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  these  buildings,  rises  163-J^  feet  above  the 
plain,  having  lost  (as  is  supposed)  only  three  feet  of  its  orig- 
inal height. 

The  account  of  the  last-named  edifice  by  its  builder,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, leaves  no  doubt  that  its  stages  were  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  several  planets  ;•  and  we  know  that 
the  temples  of  the  Chaldaean  cities  were  sacred  to  the  dei- 
ties who  impersonated  the  heavenly  bodies.  Add  to  these 
facts  the  exact  "  orientation"  of  the  buildings,  and  the  as- 
tronomical fame  of  the  Chaldaean  priests,  and  there  can  re- 
main little  doubt  that  all  these  buildings  were  used  as  ob- 
servatories as  well  as  temples.  Elevated  on  their  stages 
above  the  mists  of  the  plain  below,  the  priest  tracked  through 
the  cloudless  sky  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  he  served : 

'*  Their  wandering  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid, 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still.*' 

§  5.  In  the  completest  form — "  the  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Lights  of  Heaven"  at  Borsippa  (the  Birs-i-N^imnid) — there 

*  Rawlinson,  vol.  i.  p.  101.  *  See  above,  chap.  x.  §  0. 

16* 
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was  one  stage  for  each  of  the  chief  heavenly  bodies,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  so-called  "  Ptolemaic  system,"  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appropriate  color  of  its  facing  of  enamel- 
led bricks  or  metal  plates/  The  highest  story  (silver?)  was 
that  of  the  Moony  as  at  once  the  nearest  to  the  earth,  and 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  old  Chaldsean  worship:  then, 
counting  downward,  came  Mercury  (bhie) ;  Venus  {yellow)^ 
the  Sun  (<7oW.^),  Mars  (r0(?),  Jupiter  (oraw^«),  and  Saturn 
(black).  The  whole  was  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  plain  on 
a  platform  of  crude  brick,  and  was  suiTnonnted  by  the  shrine 
or  chapel  of  the  god,  which  was  richly  .ornamqited  within 
and  without. 

The  proportions  of  the  building  are  very  curious.  Each 
stage  is  an  exact  square,  with  the  angles  (not  the  faces)  to 
the  cardinal  points ;  and  each  is  less  than  the  one  below ; 
thus  forming  an  ascent  of  seven  huge  steps  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  shrine :  but,  whereas  the  first  three  of  these  steps 
rose  26  feet  each,  the  last  four  rose  15  feet  each ;  and  this 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  height  of  the  chapel.  Each  stage 
was  smaller  than  the  one  below  by  the  same  absolute  quan- 
tity, namely,  42  feet,  of  the  side — thus  diminishing  from  a 
square  of  272  feet,  at  the  base,  to  one  of  20  feet,  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  but  the  stages  were  not  placed  centrically  upon  each 
other.  On  the  N.W.  and  S.K  sides  the  recess  of  the  steps 
was  equal ;  but  on  the  N.E.,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  fronty  each  stage  receded  30  feet,  leaving  only  12  feet 
at  the  back,  or  the  S.W.  side.  Thus  the  axis  of  the  build- 
ing— that  is,  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  stages — ^was 
inclined  to  the  horizon ;  and  if  we  imagine  the  building  in- 
closed by  lines  joining  the  corresponding  corners  of  the  steps, 
the  figure  so  formed  would  be  an  oblique  pyrdmid. 

This  last  observation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity ;  it 
points  to  an  interesting  relation  between  the  Babylonian 
temple-towers  and  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  As  the  former 
might  be  completed  to  pyramids  by  filling  up  their  steps  to 
a  sloping  sunace  between  their  edges ;  so  the  latter,  by  a 
converse  process,  might  be  converted  into  a  graduated  tow- 
er, or  ziggurat;  and  this — certainly  in  some  cases,  and  prob- 
ably in  all — was  the  actual  form  of  the  pyramid  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  construction — a  form  at  which  it  has  stopped  in 
one  remarkable  case,  the  "  pyramid  of  degrees  "  at  Sakkara,^ 

^  The  silver  and  gold  casing  of  the  highest  and  middle  stories  (which  we  mark  as 
doabtfal)  have  been  lost ;  but  they  may  be  inferred  from  I^ebnchadnezzar's  inscription. 

^  The  distinction  mnst,  however,  be  observed^that  the  steps  of  the  "  pyramid  of 
degrees  '*  are  mnch  more  nnmerons  and  smaller  than  they  would  be  in  a  temple- 
tower  of  the  same  size.  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
oldest  of  the  pyramids. 
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But,  though  the  analogy  between  these  two  primeval  forms 
is  thus  shown  to  be  more  than  a  geometrical  fancy,  the  two 
marked  distinctions  remain — ^that  the  Egyptian  pyramid  is 
always  right  (its  axis  is  perpendicular),  and  \i^  faces  (not  its 
angles)  front  the  cardinal  points. 

§  6.  The  form  now  described  is  the  most  finished  type  of 
the  edifice :  the  earlier  examples  are  much  simpler.  In  the 
mound  of  BahU^^  within  the  ruins  of  Babylon — with  its  al- 
most perpendicular  sides  and  flat  top,  upon  a  base  forming 
an  irregular  square  of  about  200  feet — some  antiquarians  see 
an  example  of  a  single  gigantic  basement,  on  which  they  sup- 
pose the  chapel  to  have  been  placed,  without  intervening 
stages.  But  if— as  seems  from  its  position — this  was  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  Herodotus  describes  as  (like  the  Birs- 
irNimrud  2i,t  Borsippa)  an  edifice  of  eight  stages,"  its  present 
form  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  spoliation  of  ages  pre- 
ceding its  final  ruin. 

It  is  in  the  mounds  of  the  Chaldsean  plain  that  we  find  the 
oldest  existing  types,  with  two  or  at  the  most  three  stories ; 
the  lowest  being  of  crude,  and  the  upper  of  baked  bricks ; 
and,  in  the  chief  of  these,  the  style  of  construction  confirms 
what  the  names  on  the  inscribed  bricks  prove,  that  the  pres- 
ent superstructure  has  been  added  or  repaired  at  a  much 
later  age.  We  have  seen  the  Babylonian  kings  boasting 
their  piety  as  restorers  of  temples ;  and  we  have  found  the 
last  king  of  Babylon  expressly  stating  that  he  renovated  the 
very  edifice  which  is  still  the  most  perfect,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest,  example  of  the  ancient  temples,  that  of  the 
Moon  at  Mugheir. 

This  building  is  raised  on  a  platform  about  20  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  consists  at  present  of  two  stories :  the  Arabs 
told  the  explorer,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  remains  existed  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  of  a  third  story,  in  the  form  of  a  chamber,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  shrine  of  a  god.*'  A  number  of 
bncks  or  tiles  glazed  with  a  blue  enamel,  and  many  of  the 
large  copper  nails  that  fastened  them  to  the  walls,  were  found 
about  the  ruins  at  such  a  distance  that  they  might  very  well 
have  fallen  from  the  chapel  on  the  summit.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  not  a  square,  but  a  rectangle  of  198  feet  by  133 
feet,  the  longer  side  {ox  front)  facing  the  S.E. ;  and  the  upper 
story,  a  rectangle  of  119  feet  by  75  feet,  is  so  placed  upon 
the  lower  that  its  S.E.  face  recedes  47  feet,  and  the  opposite 

•  This  wa8  formerly  mistaken  for  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL 
5"  Herod.  1. 181.    The  seven  stages  and  the  platform  would  make  ei<^ht 
11  See  Mr.  Taylor's  accoant  of  the  ruins  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society," 
vol.  XY.  p.  264. 
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(N. W.)  face  only  30  feet ;  the  recess  of  the  two  other  sides 
being  about  equal,  namely  28  feet. 

The  lower  story  is  a  mass  of  small  crude  bricks,  faced  with 
a  wall  of  burnt  biicks  ten  feet  thick,  against  which  are  built 
a  number  of  shallow  buttresses,  about  eight  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  in  projection,  nine  on  the  longer  faces  and  six  on  the 
shorter,  counting  in  those  at  the  angles.  The  effect  is  curi- 
ously like  a  medieval  keep  or  donjon.  Both  walls  and  but- 
tresses have  an  inward  slope  of  about  nine  degrees,  giving 
the  same  stable  pyramidal  appearance  which  characterizes 
Egyptian  architecture.  On  the  north-eastern  side,  there  is 
an  external  staircase,  nine  feet  wide,  with  sides  or  balustrades 
three  feet  wide ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  grand  stair- 
case was  on  the  S.E.  face,  and  equal  in  width  to  the  whole 
of  the  upper  story.**  The  brick- work  of  this  story  is  laid  en- 
tirely in  bitumen  ;*'  and  the  whole  mass  is  ventilated  by  a 
numoer  of  narrow  air-holes,  pierced  from  side  to  side,  through 
walls  and  buttresses.  The  upper  story  is  similarly  con- 
structed, except  that  the  bricks  of  the  inner  mass  are  partly 
burnt,  of  a  light  red  color,  and  laid  in  a  cement  of  lime  and 
ashes,  and  the  burnt  bricks  of  the  facing  are  laid  in  excellent 
lime-mortar,  except  on  the  N.W.  face,  where  bitumen  is  used. 
This  story  had  no  buttresses.  The  height  of  the  lower  story, 
at  present  only  27  feet, is  calculated  to  have  been  40  feet; 
the  upper  story  evidently  much  exceeded  its  present  height 
of  1 9  feet.  The  probable  appearance  of  the  building  is  shown 
in  the  cut. 


§  7.  Neither  this  nor  any  of  the  similar  remains  exhibit 
any  appearance  of  external  ornament  beyond  the  variety  of 
surface  given  by  the  buttresses.  Like  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, these  edifices  depended  for  their  effect  upon  the  mass 
seen  far  and  wide  over  the  level  plain ;  and,  unlike  them, 
with  a  striking  quaintness  from  being  built  in  stages.  The 
si^s  of  internal  ornament,  already  noticed  at  Mugheir^  are 
BtiU  more  conspicuous  at  AhurShahreiny  where  "  the  ground 

>'  Herodotna  mentions  the  external  ataircaf^es  of  the  temple  of  Belns  at  Babylon. 
"  Hence  the  name  of  Muglteir,  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  explains  as  Um-quir  {mother 
qf  bitumen) ;  bnt  Profeseor  Bawlinson  as  a  participial  form,  the  bitumened. 
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about  the  basement  of  the  second  story  was  covered  with 
small  pieces  of  agate,  alabaster,  and  marble,  finely  cut  and 
polished,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  half  an 
mch  (or  somewhat  less)  in  breadth,  each  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  its  back,  containing  often  a  fragment  of  a  copper 
bolt.  It  was  also  strewn  less  thickly  with  small  plates  of 
pure  gold,  and  with  a  number  of  gold-headed  or  gilt-headed 
nails,  used  apparently  to  attach  the  gold  plates  to  the  inter- 
nal plaster  or  wood-work.  These  fragments  seem  to  attest 
the  high  ornamentation  of  the  shrine  m  this  instance,  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  regard  as  singular  or  in  any  way  ex- 
ceptional.'"* 

§  8.  The  plain  of  Chaldaea  has  furnished  one  or  two  re- 
mains of  domestic  architecture,  which  may  or  may  not  be- 
long to  the  most  ancient  period.  These  also  arc  built  of 
sun-dried  brick,  and  are  raised  on  a  platform  of  the  same 
material,  paved  with  burnt  brick.  The  chambers  have  the 
same  long  and  narrow  proportions  which  we  see  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  Assyrian  palaces,  probably  for  the  better 
support  of  a  flat  roof  of  the  wood  of  the  date-palm ;  for  much 
charred  wood  was  found  among  the  ruins.  There  are  two 
arched  door-ways — the  arch  being  a  real  one,  constructed  of 
wedge-shaped  bricks  made  for  the  purpose.  The  external 
walls  are  in  part  flat,  covered  with  a  diapered  pattern  of 
colored  bricks,  in  part  moulded  into  half-columns,  ornament- 
ed with  a  variety  of  scaly,  zigzag,  and  wavy  patterns,  appar- 
ently in  imitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  date-palm,  and  suggest- 
ing an  original  form  of  building,  in  which  the  walls  were 
made  of  such  trunks  set  up  side  by  side.  Internally  the 
chambers  arc  lined  with  smooth  plaster,  painted  with  colored 
bands,  and,  in  one  case,  with  a  rude  picture  of  a  man  holding 
a  bird  on  his  wrist,  with  a  smaller  figure  near  him,  in  red 
paint.  The  inlaid  patterns  on  the  walls  were  often  made  by 
a  curious  and  ingenious  process.  Colored  cones  of  terra-cot- 
ta  were  imbedded  in  the  plaster,  so  as  to  show  either  their 
bases,  or  their  points,  or  a  portion  of  their  sides,  arranged  in 
a  great  variety  of  combinations. 

§  9.  Among  the  most  curious  remains  found  in  the  lower 
plain  are  the  TombSy  which  encircle  the  old  cities  in  such 
numbers  as — combined  with  the  non-discovery  of  tombs  in 
Upper  Babylonia  and  Assyria — to  suggest  the  theory  that 
both  the  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians  may  have  made  the 
sacred  land  of  Chaldaea  the  general  depository  of  their  dead." 

"  RawHnson,  "  Five  Monarchies,'*  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

"  Rawlinson,  vol.  1.  p.  107 ;  Loftup,  p.  199.    Of  course  this  is,  at  present,  only  a  conr 
\^ctare. 
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"At  Warka,  for  instance,  excepting  the  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  three  principal  ruins,  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
platform,  the  whole  space  within  the  walls,  and  an  unknown 
extent  of  desert  beyond  them,  are  everywhere  filled  with 
human  bones  and  sepulchres.  In  places  coffins  are  piled 
upon  coffins,  certainly  to  the  depth  of  80,  probably  to  the 
depth  of  60  feet ;  and  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the  ruins  the 
traveller  walks  upon  a  soil  teeming  with  the  relics  of  ancient 
and  now  probably  extinct  races.""  In  some  cases  the  re- 
mains of  very  different  times  are  evidently  mingled;  in  oth- 
ers there  are  thought  to  be  signs  restricting  them  to  particu- 
lar limits  of  time." 

The  tombs  which  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  are  of  three 
kinds.  The  first  are  vaults,  about  7  feet  long,  Z  feet  7  inch- 
es broad,  and  5  feet  high ;  the  pavement,  walls,  and  roof  be- 
ing of  sun-dried  bricks,  laid  in  mud.  The  walls  slope  slight- 
ly outward,  as  far  as  the  spring  of  the  roof,  which  is  a  false 
arch^  formed  by  layers  of  bricks,  each  projecting  inward 
over  the  next  below,  and  closed  at  the  top  by  a  single  brick. 
A  similar  construction  is  seen  in  the  Scythian  tombs;"  and, 
on  a  larger  scale,  in  Egyptian  architecture.  These  vauUs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  family  sepulchres,  the  number  of  skeletons 
contained  in  them  being  often  three  or  four,  and  in  one  case 
as  many  as  eleven. 

The  second  form  resembles  a  huge  dish-cover — or,  to  use 
a  likeness  rather  incongruous  to  a  subject  so  grave,  the  crust 
of  a  raised  pie — in  one  piece  of  terra-cotta,  covering  the  body, 
which  lies  on  a  platform  of  sun-dried  brick.  No  more  than 
two  skeletons — and,  when  two,  always  male  and  female — ^are 
found  beneath  these  covers  :  children  were  buried  separately 
under  smaller  covers.  In  both  these  forms  of  burial  the  skele- 
ton is  laid  upon  a  reed-mat,  generally  upon  its  left  side,  with 
the  right  arm  across  the  body,  its  fingers  resting  on  the  edge 
of  a  copper  bowl,  which  lies  on  the  palm  of  the  kft  hand.  The 
head  is  pillowed  on  a  sun-dried  brick,  on  which  may  some- 
times be  seen  the  remains  of  a  tasselled  cushion  of  tapestry- 
work.  Besides  the  copper  bowl,  the  tombs  contain  a  variety 
of  articles,  among  which  are  always  vessels  for  the  food  and 
drink  which  the  deceased  was  supposed  to  need  upon  his 
long  journey. 

In  the  third  form  of  burial  a  single  corpse  was  laid  in  an 
earthenware  coffin,  formed  by  two  bell-jars  placed  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  sealed  at  the  joint  with  bitumen,  an  opening  be- 
ing left  at  one  end  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  resulting  from 

*•  RawlinBon,  I  c ;  Loftns,  p.  199.  "  Loftas,  p.  134. 

"  See  Rawlinsou's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 
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decomposition.  Another  precaution,  ■whioh  shows  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  remains,  was  an  elaborate  system  of  drain- 
age by  earthenware  pipes,  fi'om  top  to  bottoni  of  the  mounds 
in  which  the  coffins  were  deposited.'" 

Another  form  of  coffin— found  in  large  numbers  by  Mr, 
lioftus  at  Warka" — is  a  single  piece  of  earthenware,  coated 
with  a  blue  vitreous  glaze,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  our  coffins, 
only  largest  at  the  head,  where  the  body  was  itiserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  upper  surface." 

§  10.  The  objects  of  utility  Ibund  in  these  tombs,  and 
elsewhere  among  the  ruins,  are  vessels  and  lamps  of  pottery 
' — a  manufactuie  in  which  the  construction  of  the  tombs 
themselves  shows  considerable  skill ;  knives,  hatchets,  arrow- 
lieada,  and  other  implements  both  of  flint  and  brome — the 
former  seeming  to  beai-  witness  of  a  time  when  the  latter 
was  still  scarce ;  and  chains,  nails,  fish-hooks,  etc.,  of  the 
same  metal;  and  some  leaden  pipes  and  jara — bnt  this  met- 
al is  rare.  Iron  appeal's  only  in  articles  of  ornament,  such 
as  coarse  armlets,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings ;  and  similar 
articles  are  found  in  bronze.  The  golden  ear-i-ings  are  of 
doubtful  i^c,and  silver  is  "conspicuous  by  its  absence." 

The  fine  arts  are  repi-escnted  bv  a  few  rude  bas-reliefs  on 
clajr  tablets,  and  more  parcicularly  by  the  curious  cylinders 
which  were  used  as  seals.     "  It  is  clearly  established  that  the 
cylinders  in  question,  which  are  generally  of  serpentine,  me- 
teoric stone,  jasper,  chalcedony,  or  other  similar  substance, 
were  the  seals  or  signets  of  their  possessors,  who  impressed  ' 
them  upon  the  moist  clay  which  formed  the  oi'dinary  ma- 
terial for  writing.     They  ai'e 
round,  or  nearly  so — sometimes 
slightly  concave,  as  in  the  fig- 
ui-e — and  measure  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  length ; 
ordinarily  they  are  about  one-  i 
third  of  their  length  in  diame-  j 
ter.    A  hole  is  bored  through  I 
the  stone  from  end  to  end,  so 
that  it  could  be  worn  upon  a 

string ;  and  cylinders  are  found         seni-cjiiuder  on  mewi «!«. 
in  some  of  the  earliest  tombs  which  have  been  worn  round  the 
wrist  in  this  way.     In  early  times  they  may  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  hand,  but  afterwards  it  was  common  to  place 
them  upon  a  bronze  or  copper  axis  attached  to  a  handle,  by 

■•  For  B  fbir  dereriptlon  we  Bswllnmn,  vnl.i  p.  IIS. 
"  A  Bpedmen  rnny  be  Been  In  the  BrillBb  MnMnm. 
"  Tbia  (arm  ma;  perbaps  bvlODg  to  tbe  Psrlblan  period. 
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means  of  which  they  were  rolled  across  the  clay  from  x>ne  end 
to  the  other."  The  cylinders  are  most  frequently  unengraved, 
and  this  is  most  commonly  their  condition  in  the  primitive 
tombs ;  but  there  is  some  very  curious  evidence,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  art  of  engraving  them  was  really  known 
and  practiced  (though  doubtless  in  rare  instances)  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  signet-cylinder  of  the  monarch  who  found- 
ed the  most  ancient  of  the  buildings  at  Mugheir,  Warka, 
Senkereh,  and  Niffer,  and  who  thus  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  monumental  kings,  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  R.  Por- 
ter; and,  though  it  is  now  lost,  an  engraving  made  from  it  is 
preserved  in  his  'Travels.'  From  this  representation  it 
would  appear  that  the  art  had  already  made  considerable 
progress.  The  letters  of  the  inscription,  which  gives  the 
name  of  the  king  and  his  titles,  are  somewhat  rudely  formed, 
as  they  are  on  the  stamped  bricks  of  the  period ;  but  the 
figures  appear  to  have  been  as  well  cut,  and  as  flowingly 
traced,  as  those  of  a  much  later  date.""  The  British  Mu- 
seum has  a  fragment  of  a  statue  in  black  basalt,  which  is 
thought  to  represent  the  same  king. 

§  11.  It  is  a  fact  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  progress 
made  in  Assyria,  that  in  babylonia  the  plastic  art  scarcely 
shows  any  advance  from  the  remote  antiquity  of  Urukh  to 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  cylinders  and  other  en- 
graved stones,  and  the  enamelled  bricks  which  represent  re- 
ligious subjects,  show  the  same  lank  proportions  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  the  same  clumsy  attitudes  and  stiffness  of  com- 
position, the  same  want  of  life  and  freedom,  in  the  latest  as 
in  the  earliest  age.  M.  Etienne  Quatrem^re  has  ventured  to 
apply  the  canon  of  proportion  to  Daniel's  description  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image,  and  has  found  the  same 
fault  as  in  the  above  works  —  the  height  is  ten  times  the 
breadth.  But  we  may  take  the  sole  existing  specimen  of 
Babylonian  sculpture  which  has  come  down  to  us — the  cele- 
brated group  in  black  basalt  of  a  lion  devouring  a  man,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mound  of  UTasTy  the  ancient  palace  of 
Babylon — as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  rudeness  of  plastic  art. 
The  striking  difference  between  the  proportions  of  the  hu- 
man figure  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  sculptures — the 
former,  at  least  in  the  hieratic  examples,  being  thick  and 
short,  while  the  latter  are  elongated  and  slender — appears  to 
show  not  only  the  independence  of  the  two  styles,  but  that 
they  took  different  races  for  their  models. 

S3  Mr.  Layard  fonnd  remains  of  the  bronze  In  one  specimen  ("Nineveh  and  Babylon," 
p.  609).    The  above  representation  shows  the  probable  form  of  the  bronze  setting, 
"s  Rawliuson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  i.  pp.  117-119.    See  engraving,  p.  245. 
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§  12.  The  architecture  of  later  Babylon'  seems  to  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  development  of  the  most  an- 
cient forms,  with  more  ornamental  details.  Such  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  the  temple -towers;  and  the  famous 
hanging  gardens  —  which  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have 
created  in  order  to  gratify  the  longing  of  his  Median  queen 
for  the  park-sceneiy  of  her  native  uplands — may  have  been 
an  immense  ziggurat^  with  planted  terraces. 

The  palace  architecture  of  Babylon  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  same  type  as,  and  probably  borrowed  from,  that  of 
Assyria.  We  possess  an  inscription  in  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar describes  several  of  his  edifices.  *'  Minute  details  are 
given  of  the  various  ornaments  used  in  some  of  the  temples 
and  palaces,  and  these  decorations  appear  to  have  been  very 
rich.  If  the  tablets  could  be  completely  deciphered,  and  the 
meaning  of  many  doubtful  words  accurately  ascertained, 
much  information  would  be  obtained  relating  to  Babylonian 
architecture.  The  walls  were  built  of  burnt  bricks  and  bitu- 
men, lined  with  gypsum  and  other  materials.  Some  seem  to 
have  been  wainscoted.  Over  these  walls  was  wood-work, 
and  on  the  top  an  awning  sustained  by  poles,  like  *  the 
white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine 
linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble'  in 
Ahasuerus's  palace  at  Shushan."  Some  of  the  wood-work  is 
said  to  have  been  gilt,  other  parts  silvered ;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  was  brought  from  Lebanon.""  One  particular, 
recorded  by  Strabo,  seems  to  point  to  a  feature  by  which 
Babylonian  architecture  bore  witness  of  its  origin.  He  says 
that  the  Babylonians,  being  unable  to  procure  other  wood, 
made  their  beams  and  columns  of  the  trunks  of  palm-trees, 
binding  them  together  with  twisted  reeds,  and  then  paint- 
ing the  whole  with  colors." 

The  chief  distinctive  feature  of  Babylonian  architecture 
was  the  profuse  employment  of  colored  decorations.  Ctesias 
describes  the  palace  of  Semiramis  (in  reality,  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar), at  Babylon,  as  having  its  walls  adorned  with  scenes 
of  war  and  hunting,  such  as  we  possess  from  the  Assyrian 
|)alaces.  Berosus  gives  some  details  of  the  subjects  of  re- 
ligion and  cosmogony  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Bel.  These  decorations  are  referred  to  in  two  striking  pas- 
sages of  Ezekiel.  In  the  one,  the  prophet,  in  vision,  enters  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  modern  explorers  have  made  their 
way  into  the  Assyrian  edifices — "  when  I  had  digged  in  the 
wall,  behold  a  door" — and  sees  the  "  chambers  of  imagery  " 
desecrated  with  scenes  borrowed  from  Babylon;  —  "So  I 

2*  Esther  1. 6.       «*  Layard,  • '  Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  630.       2«  strab.  xvi.  p.  1050. 
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went  in  and  saw  ;  and  behold  every  form  of  creeping  things, 
and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael, portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about. "^^  In  the  other, 
Aholibah — the  personiiicStion  of  Jerusalem — is  said  to  have 
been  enticed  "  when  she  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chald(JBans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  gird- 
ed with  girdles  uj)on  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire 
upon  their  heads,  all  of  th^m  princes  to  look  to,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Bahylo7iians  of  ChaldoBa^  the  land  of  their 
nativity. '^'^^^  Similar  paintings,  executed  in  enamelled  brick- 
work, covered  the  outer  walls  of  the  buildings,  together  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  large  painted  chai'acters,  which 
seem  never  to  have  been  used  by  the  Assyrians. 

The  ruins  of  some  Babylonian  edifices — especially  of  the 
palace  in  the  mound  of  Kasr — furnish  abundant  specimens 
of  a  curious  sort  of  colored  bas-reliefs  in  enamelled  brick, 
quite  different  from  any  thing  Assyrian.  The  process  aj)- 
pears  to  have  been  something  of  this  kind :  The  subject  was 
modelled  on  a  sheet  of  clay  of  sufficient  size,  which  was  then 
cut  up  into  bricks,  stamped  with  guide-marks.  These  bricks 
were  coated  with  the  desired  colors,  which  were  vitrified  by 
firing ;  and  the  sculpture  was  then  put  in  its  place  accord- 
ing to  the  guide-marks.  The  colors  chiefly  used  are  a  bril- 
liant blue,  red,  a  deep  yellow,  white,  and  black."  A  frag- 
ment of  a  limestone  frieze,  with  two  figures  of  deities,  was 
found  in  the  same  ruins.*" 

« 

^13.  If  the  general  truth,  that  architecture  springs  from 
religion,  was  at  first  applicable  to  Assyria,  the  art  had  passed 
beyond  that  early  stage,  and  had  become  the  handmaid  of 
royal  pomp,  at  the  time  to  which  the  earliest  edifices  belong. 
It  may,  however,  be  from  the  accidents  of  modern  discovery, 
rather  than  from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  nation,  that  the 
few  temples  yet  found  seem  to  be  only  appendages  to  the 
royal  palaces.  What  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  of  those 
palaces  and  their  sculptures,  as  illustrating  the  history  of 
their  builders,  leaves  only  the  necessity  for  a  brief  review 
of  their  general  structure  and  arrangements. 

Nor  need  we  discuss  in  full  the  question  already  touched 
upon,  whether  Assyria  owed  her  art  to  Babylon,  or — as  some 
have  contended-7-the  contrary.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is  that,  while  the  art  of  building  great  edifices  was  brought 
from  the  plain  of  Shinar  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Assyrian  tings  gave  it  a  new  development,  and  that  the 

2T  Ezek.  viii.  7,  seq.  as  Ezek.  xxiii.  14, 18. 

29  For  the  metallic  constituents  of  these  colors,  see  Layard,  "  Nineveh  and  Baby 
Ion,"  p.  166,  note,  and  Appendix,  p.  C72.  »»  Layard,  I,  c.  p.  603. 
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sculpture  wliicli   decorated    their   palaces  was    of  native 
growth. 

§  14.  The  first  conspicuous  feature  of  Assyrian  building — 
derived  from  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  carried  out  on  a 
greater  scale — ^was  the  elevation,  not  only  of  their  temples 
and  palaces,  but  of  tjie  chief  parts  of  their  cities,  on  artificial 
mounds  of  earth.  This  explains  the  Greek  accounts  of  the 
enormous  thickness  of  the  walls  of  Nineveh.  We  learn  from 
an  inscription  of  Sennacherib,  that  the  city  walls  had  a  cir- 
cuit of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  faced  throughout  with 
brick,  but  backed  up  on  the  inner  side  by  a  great  embank- 
ment of  earth.  Hence  it  happened  that,  when  the  outer 
facing  of  bricks  gave  way,  the  piled-up  earth  poured  over 
its  ruins,  and  was  confounded  with  the  soil 
•  In  some  of  the  separate  mounds  formed  by  the  ruins  of 
the  palaces,  we  still  find  the  containing  wall,  which  is  either 
of  brick,  or — in  the  best  examples,  as  at  Khorsabad — of  mass- 
ive stone  masonry,  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
a  height  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  platform,  to  which 
it  formed  a  plain  or  battlemented  parapet.  The  platform 
was  paved,  either  with  very  large  kiln-dried  bricks  or  with 
slabs  of  stone,  which  were  sometimes  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  sometimes  ornamented  with  elegant  patterns. 
The  platform  always  abutted,  on  one  side,  upon  the  city  wall 
— at  Nineveli  overhanging  the  river — thus  gaining  fresh  air 
and  a  view  over  the  surrounding  country ;  and  the  stairs 
which  gave  access*  to  it  were  on  the  inner  side,  towards  the 
city. 

Sometimes  one  platform  rose  above  another,  as  at  Khorsa- 
bad, where  the  lower  terrace  forms  a  long  rectangle  placed 
like  the  head  of  a  T  across  the  foot  of  the  upper  terrace, 
which  is  square.  This  edifice  is  remarkable  for  its  unity; 
having  been  built  by  a  single  king,  Sargon,  in  a  moderate 
time.  In  most  other  cases,  the  additions  made  by  successive 
kings,  who  built  palace  after  palace  on  the  same  platform, 
gave  the  mound  a  very  irregular  shape.  The  mound  of  Nim- 
rud  furnishes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  fully  explored  case 
of  several  palaces  on  the  same  platform. 

§  16.  If  this  use  of  platforms  was  borrowed  from  Baby- 
lonia (where  it  was  a  necessity),  a  still  more  striking  instance 
of  adherence  to  tradition  is  furnished  by  the  contmued  em- 
ployment of  crude  brick  in  a  country  which  abounded  in  ex- 
cellent building-stone,  and  where  we  see  the  transport  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone  on  rafts  of  inflated  skins  represented  on 
the  monuments.  The  Assyrians  did,  in  fact,  substitute  this 
material  in  many  places  where  the  Babylonians  used  burnt 
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brick,  "  as  in  the  facings  of  platforms  and  of  temples,  in 
dams  across  streams,  in  pavements  sometimes,  and  universal- 
ly in  the  ornamentation  of  the  lower  portions  of  palace  and 
temple-walls.""  But  all  inner  masses  were  either  formed  of 
sun-dried  brick,  or,  as  a  convenient  substitute,  the  walls  wei*e 
made  of  earth  rammed  into  a  wooden  mould,  and  then  allowed 
to  dry.  This  construction  was  adopted  even  for  the  roofs ; 
though  whether  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  or  of  a  flat  roof  of 
wood  covered  with  rammed  earth,  is  a  point  still  in  dis- 
pute." These  thick  earthen  walls  and  ceilings  must  have 
secured  a  grateful  coolness. 

Of  the  general  arrangements  of  courts,  halls,  galleries,  and 
chambers,  and  the  decoration  of  the  interior  with  bas-reliefs, 
enamelled  tiles,  and  other  ornaments,  we  have  already  said 
as  much  as  our  space  allows.  The  reader  can  pursue  the 
subject  in  the  full  description,  given  by  the  leading  authori- 
ties, of  the  palace  of  Sargon  at  Khorsabad ;  the  only  one 
which  has  been  so  systematically  explored  as  to  make  its 
plan  completely  intelligible." 

§  16.  The  Assyrian  temples  hitherto  discovered  are  remark- 
able for  their  difference  from  the  Babylonian  type.  The  ziff- 
gurat  appears,  indeed,  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  at  Khorsabad,  and 
at  Nimrud,  where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  pal- 
ace platform ;"  but  so  little  is  it  the  entire  temple,  that  some 
writers  regard  it  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  palace,  kept  up 
for  the  astrological  observations  to  which  the  Assyrian  kings 
attached  supreme  importance."  But  tfiis  use  of  the  zig- 
gurats  would  be  quasi-religious;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  homely  illustration  that  they  bore  to  the  Assyrian 
temples  somewhat  of  the  relation  of  a  steeple  to  a  church. 

The  true  Assyrian  temple,  at  all  events,  had  a  plan  more 
like  the  Egyptian  and  the  Jewish.  A  long  quadrangular 
chamber  formed  the  sacred  cell,  with  a  niche  at  the  upper 

>i  RawlinsoD,  "  Five  Monarchies/*  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

3>  On  the  whole  of  the  contested  questions  about  the  roofing  and  lighting  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  and  the  existence  of  au  upper  storj,  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Professor  Rawlinsnu. 

33  Speaking  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  M.  Place  at  Eoyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  observes 
that  "a  careful  examination  of  the  ruins,  and  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  architect- 
ural details,  have  enabled  him  to  restore  many  external  features  of  the  Assyrian  pal- 
aces^ and  to  settle  several  interesting  questions  of  construction  which  had  previously 
been  undetermined.**   ("  Nin.  and  Babylon,"  abridged  edition,  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv.) 

34  The  discoveries  of  M.  Place  have  shown  that  the  Khorsabad  tower  had  seven 
stages,  like  the  Birs  Kifnrud  at  Borsippa,  and  probably  colored  after  the  same  fashion. 
That  of  Nimrud  only  shows  the  remains  of  one  lofty  stage,  pierced  with  a  curious 
arched  gallery,  100  feet  long,  12  feet  high,  and  6  feet  wide ;  but  it  probably  had  other 
stages  (see  Layard,  "Nin.  and  Bab.*'  pri29 ;  Rawlinson,  vol.  i.  pp.  394-399).  A  bas-re- 
lief found  at  Koyunjik  has  an  interesting  representation  of  a  ziggurcU  of  four  stages 
(and  probably  more,  the  slab  being  broken),  «u  a  mound :  for  the  details,  which  are 
very  curious,  see  Rawlinson,  voL  i.  p.  893. 

3^  See  below,  chap.  xviL  i  IS. 
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end  for  the  statue  of  the  god.  Sometimes  there  was  a  small- 
er antechamber  {^ipronaos  or  vestibule),  sometimes  not.  In 
the  former  case,  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  cell  was  at  the 
lower  end,  as  in  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  temples ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  entrance  was  at  the  side,  so  that  the  sacred 
image  was  not  exposed  to  a  passer-by  when  the  door  was 
open.  The  cell  was  surrounded  by  small  chambers  for  the 
use  of  the  priests.  The  inner  walls  were  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  religious  subjects ;  and  the  pavement  was  either 
enriched  with  patterns  or  covered  with  inscriptions :  for  ex- 
ample, as  above  stated,  the  great  inscription  of  Asshur-nasir- 
pal  was  found  on  a  single  slab  which  paved  the  door-way  of 
one  of  the  small  temples  at  Nimrud.  The  door-way  was 
flanked  by  colossal  figures,  generally  of  man-bulls ;  a  com- 
pound which  some  regard  as  the  emblem  of  Ninip  or  Bel- 
Merodach  ;  others  as  a  more  general  symbol  of  the  -  divine 
power,  like  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  representing  the  union  of 
material  force  and  mtelligetjfce  by  the  combination  of  the 
human  head  upon  the  body  of  the  most  vigorous  of  ani- 
mals." " 

The  outer  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered  with  enam- 
elled bricks;  and  this  is  all  we  know  from  their  remains. 
But  further  information  of  the  gi^atest  interest  is  aflbrded 
from  i-epresentations  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  buildings  which  the 
attendant  objects  prove  almost  certainly  to  be  temples.  A 
description  of  these  would  be  of  little  use  without  the  pic- 
tures, which  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Layard  and  Raw- 
linson;  but  the  one  great  point  of  interest  is  this — they 
show  a  columnar  fa5ade  not  unlike  the  oldest  examples  of 
the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia :  in  fact,  in  one 
case,  we  have  the  distinct  type  of  the  Ionic  capital,*'*  There 
are  other  capitals  and  bases  of  very  varied  forms :  among 
them  are  figures  of  lions  and  grifiins,  forming  bases  (as  in 
the  Gothic  of  Northern  Italy);  and  figures  of  the  ibex,  not 
as  capitals^  but  asjlnials  to  columns  or  pilastei'S  prolonged 
above  the  roof.  Of  the  former  use  of  animal  figures — literal- 
ly as  supporters — M.  Place  found  a  very  curious  example  in 
the  city  gate  of  Khorsabacl,  the  arch  of  which  springs  from 
the  back  of  the  man-bulls,  which  usually  only  flank  the  en- 
trance. 

That  the  use  of  columns  was  not  confined  to  temples,  but 

3*  In  the  temple  at  Nimrud,  just  mentioned,  the  flanking  ilgnres  are  lions^  not  man« 
lions.    The  lion  appears  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  Nergal. 

'7  We  purposely  avoid  saying,  "the prototype;^  for,  as  the  figure  occurs  In  a  bas- 
relief  of  Sargou  at  Khorsabad,  it  may 'have  been  borrowed  ftom  Western  Asia.  We 
have  seen  that  Sargon's  palace  contained  a  staircase  imitated  from  a  Syrian  temple 
(chap.  xiii.  §  11). 
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that  they  were  also  employed  in  colonnades  round  the  palace 
courts  and  elsewhere,  is  clear  from  the  inscriptions.  The 
surprising  absence  of .  any  columns  from  the  ruins  is  ex- 
plamed,  on  the  same  authority,  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
usually  of  wood — another  tradition  derived  from  Babylonia. 
Mr.  Layard  found  at  Koyunjik  some  curious  globular  stone 
bases — exactly  like  those  of  a  temple  figured  at  the  same 
place — which,  when  complete,  had  formed  a  double  line  from 
the  edge  of  the  platform  to  an  entrance  of  the  palace,  prob- 
ably supporting  the  wooden  pillars  of  a  corridor.  Besides 
the  columns,  with  their  bases  and  capitals,  the  temples  fig- 
ured on  the  reliefs  show  an  entablature ;  which — ^in  the  more 
archaic  pattern,  from  Khorsabad — ^projects  as  a  simple  mass- 
ive cornice ;  while — in  the  more  elaborate  work  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  at  Koyunjik,  we  have  architrave,  frieze,  and  cor- 
nice :  in  both  cases,  the  sky  line  is  finished  with  a 
fVrxrX  row  of  tiles  or  bricks  in  the  form  of  gradineSy  the 
■  favorite  form  of  Assyrian  terminal,  which  is  seen 

also  in  the  obelisks. 

§  17.  Besides  the  palaces  and  temples,  the  sculptures  show 
the  walls  of  forts  and  cities,  with  all  the  appliances  of  turrets 
and  loop-holes,  parapets  and  battlements,  singularly  like  a 
medieval  castle.  These  are  generally  the  fortifications  of 
enemies,  but  in  some  cases  of  the  Assyrians  themselves ;  and 
the  system  of  fortification  seems  to  have  been  common  to 
the  peoples  of  Western  Asia.  We  have  had  occasion  to  al- 
lude to  the  vivid  scenes  of  the  attack  and  defense  of  these 
walls  by  all  the  methods  afterwards  known  to  the  Romans, 
the  agger,  testudo,  and  movable  tower,  the  battering-ram 
and  terebi'a,  the  catapult  or  balista,  the  wicker  shield  cover- 
ing the  archer  who  clears  the  walls,  or  the  pioneer  who  works 
at  their  foundation  with  his  pick-axe ;  and  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  with  their  towers — all  illustrating  the  words  of 
the  prophet : 

"  I  will  camp  against  thee  round  about,  and  will  lay  siege 
against  thee  with  a  mounts  and  I  will  raise  forts  against 
thee."'' 

Of  domestic  buildings  we  have  a  single  and  very  curious 
example  in  one  of  the  sculptures,  which  seems  to  represent 
an  unfortified  Assyrian  village :  "  It  is  observable  here,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  houses  have  no  windows,  and  are, 
therefore,  probably  lighted  from  the  roof;  next,  that  the 
roofs  are  very  curious,  since,  although  flat  in  some  instances, 
they  consist  more  often  either  of  hemispherical  domes,  such 
as  are  still  so  common  in  the  East,  or  of  steep  and  high 

38  Isaiah  xxix.  3 ;  cf.  Jerem.  vi.  6 ;  Ezek.  iv.  2 ;  xxi.  22 ;  xxvi.  S. 
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cpnes,  such  as  are  but  seldom  seen  anywhere.  Mr.  Layard 
finds  a  parallel  for  these  last  in  certain  villages  of  Northern 
Syria,  where  all  the  houses  have  conical  roots,  built  of  mud, 
which  present  a  very  singular  appearance.  Both  the  domes 
and  the  cones  of  the  Assyrian  example  have  evidently  an 
opening  at  the  top,  which  may  have  admitted  as  much  light 
into  the  houses  as  was  thought  necessary.  The  doors  are  of 
two  kinds,  square  at  the  top,  and  arched ;  they  are  placed 
commonly  towards  the  sides  of  the  houses.  The  houses 
themselves  seem  to  stand  separate,  though  in  close  juxtapo- 
sition."— Rawlinson,  ^ 

§18.  It  only  remains  to  mention  more  particularly  the 
use  of  the  arch^  which  we  have  met  with  before  in  the  oldest 
structures  of  lower  Babylonia,  and  which  is  found  in  Egypt 
at  a  time  as  remote  as  tne  15th  century  b.c.  What  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  Assyrian  examples  is  that  they  show  the 
three  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  arch,  subsequent  to  the 
mere  overlapping  courses  of  masonry  or  brick-work.  First, 
these  overlapping  courses  are  curved  off  so  as  to  form  a  false 
pointed  arch.  This  construction,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
very  old  Greek  architecture,  seems  to  be  shown  in  a  viaduct 
leading  to  one  of  the  temples  noticed  above  (that  on  the 
sculpture  of  Asshur-bani-pal).  That  it  was  used  for  conven- 
ience, and  not  from  ignorance,  is  proved  by  its  being  much 
later  than  the  examples  of  the  true  arch.  Next  (in  order  of 
simplicity,  but  intermediate  in  time)  is  an  arched  drain  be- 
neath the  S.E.  palace  at  Nimrud,  built  of  plain  bricks  (not 
wedge-shaped),  which  rise  in  two  segments  of  a  circle — ^like 
the  sides  of  a  Saracenic  arch,  the  curve  being  given  by 
wedges  of  mortar — till  the  lower  edges  of  the  topmost  bricks 
meet,  when  they  are  wedged  apart  by  a  flat  brick  laid  hori- 
zontally between  them — thus  forming  a  curious  parody  on 
the  pointed  arch.**  Earliest  of  all,  in  the  golden  age  of  art 
under  Asshur-nasir-pal,  we  have  an  arched  drain  beneath  the 
N. W.  palace  at  Nimrud,  and  an  arched  gallery  in  the  ziggvr 
rat  of  the  same  place,  in  which  a  true  semicircular  arch  is 
formed  of  bricks  moulded  expressly  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  with  a  convex  top  and  a  concave  bottom 
to  fit  the  curve  of  the  arch.  The  greatest  span  of  the  arches 
yet  discovered  is  15  feet." 

§  19.  The  plastic  art  of  the  Assyrians  is  seen  in  its  perfec- 
tion in  those  bas^eUefs,  the  subjects  of  which  have  occupied 
so  much  of  our  attention.  The  few  isolated  statues  are  so 
inferior,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  refer  them  to  quite  a 

»»  See  the  wood-cut  in  the  "  Student's  Ancient  Geography,"  p.  218. 
40  f«ergufisoa,  "  Hand-book  of  Architecture,"  vol.  i.  p.  1T3. 
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different  age  and  school,  were  it  not  for  the  names  inscribed 
upon  them,  and  for  the  fact  that  their  faults  are  common  to 
the  works  of  every  age.  They  are  clumsy  and  ill-propor- 
tioned, with  features  so  fiat  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  in  pro- 
file. The  fetters  imposed  by  conventional  forms  furnish  no 
adequate  explanation  ;  for  the  Egyptian  sculptors  knew  how 
to  wear  those  fetters  with  dignity  and  even  grace.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Assyrian  artist,  accustomed  to  work  in  the 
soft  materials  of  the  bas-reliefs,  had  not  the  patience  to  deal 
with  the  hard  black  basalt  which  is  the  usual  material  of 
the  single  statnes,  and  contented  himself  with  a  coai-se  imi- 
tation of  the  inide  archaic  forms. 

In  the  bas-reliefs,  on  the  contrary,  he  expended  his  strength 
in  details ;  and  in  this  respect  Assyrian  art  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  Egyptian.  The  embroidery  of  the  robes,  the 
locks  of  the  hair  and  beard,  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
the  manes  and  trappings  of  the  horses,  and  the  accessories  in 
general,  are  executed  with  a  care  so  great  as  even  to  give 
secondary  matters  a  primary  importance,  and  to  injure  the 
general  effect.  The  breadth  and  dignity,  the  religious  and 
monumental  repose,  of  Egyptian  art  are  altogether  absent; 
but,  in  place  of  them,  we  have  life,  energy,  and  motion. 
This  difference  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  different 
national  characters  of  the  two  peoples. 

We  may  trace  three  distinct  periods  and  styles  of  Assyri- 
an art.  The  first  is  the  golden  age  of  the  North-west  pal- 
ace of  Nimrud ;  wanting,  indeed,  in  technical  skill  and  free- 
dom, but  distinguished  by  strength  and  firmness,  spirit  and 
variety.  The  composition  is  of  the  simplest  kind ;  the  fig- 
ures, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  always  shown  in  pro- 
file, and  with  an  entire  absence  of  perspective,  which  leads  to 
confusion  when — as  in  some  sieges — more  than  a  very  few 
figures  are  introduced.  The  sculptures  of  the  second  age — 
that  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  —  aim  at  a  greater  multi- 
plicity of  detail,  and  succeed  to  a  certain  extent  by  clever- 
ness of  arrangement,  though  still  with  an  entire  absence  of 
perspective.  The  dragging  of  a  colossal  bull  by  several 
lines  of  captives,  flanked  by  soldiers  and  by  attendants  with 
various  appliances,  and  some  of  the  battle  scenes,  are  tri- 
umphs of  ingenuity.  Effects  of  landscape  scenery  are  at- 
tempted as  backgrounds:  such  as  a  mountainous  country; 
forests,  with  their  various  denizens ;  rivers  and  marshes, 
with  their  reeds  and  fishes — the  latter  sometimes  as  large  as 
the  boats.  (See  cut  on  p.  367.)  As  a  whole,  the  sculpture 
has  the  fault  of  invading  the  province  of  painting;  but, 
from  the  realistic  point  of  view,  it  tells  its  story  well. 
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In  the  last  age — that  of  Asshur-bani-pal— we  might  fancy- 
that  some  new  influence  has  come  in  to  correct  the  faults  of 
composition,  while  keeping  closer  than  ever  to  the  imitation 
of  nature.  There  is  a  return  to  the  true  principles  of  bas- 
relief,  in  the  absence  of  backgrounds  of  scenery  or  of  at- 
tempts to  represent  objects-  on  difierent  planes.  The  acces- 
sories of  the  battle  and  hunting  scenes  are  merely  indicated 
by  the  outline  of  a  fortress,  or  by  a  tree  or  two,  most  faith- 
fully represented;  and  the  power  of  delineating  plants  is 
conspicuous  in  scenes  where  they  form  the  principal  objects, 
and  where  the  human  figures  are  only  the  accessories,  as  in 
a  slab  representing  a  garden.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  their  ani- 
mal forms  that  the  artists  have  shown  a  truth  and  freedom, 
a  variety  and  energy,  worthy  of  at  least  the  later  age  of 
Greek  art.  "  Lions,  wild  apes,  dogs,  deer,  wild  goats,  are 
represented  in  profusion ;  and  we  scarcely  find  a  single  form 
that  is  repeated."  Among  the  best  examples  are  a  dog  held 
in  a  leash,  a  wild  ass  pulled  down  by  hounds,  and  several 
wounded  lions  in  their  last  agonies,  feut  the  human  forms 
are  as  stifle,  and  their  faces  as  inexpressive,  as  in  the  older 
sculptures ;  while  "  in  that  which  constitutes  the  highest 
quahty  of  art,  in  variety  of  detail  and  oniament,  in  attempts 
at  composition,  in  severity  of  style,  and  purity  of  outline, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments  with 
which  we  are  acquainted — those  from  the  North-west  palace 
at  Nimrud.  They  b^r,  indeed,  the  same  relation  to  them  as 
the  later  Egyptian  monuments  do  to  the  earlier."** 

§  20.  Of  Assyrian  painting  little  need  be  said,  as  it  was 
almost  entirely  decorative,  displaying  great  skill  in  the 
choice  of  colors  and  the  arrangement  of  patterns.  Whether 
the  bas-reliefs  were  fully  colored,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
is  still  a  disputed  point.  Those  in  our  museums  are  now  free 
from  color ;  but  when  first  discovered,  both  at  Nimrud  and 
Khorsabad,  they  showed  traces  of  local  coloring.  Rawlin- 
son  sums  up  the  case  as  follows :  "All  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  m  Assyrian,  as  in  classical  sculpture,  color  was 
sparingly  applied,  being  confined  to  such  parts  as  the  hair, 
eyes,  and  beards  of  men,  to  the  fringes  of  dresses,  to  horse- 
trappings,  and  other  accessory  parts.  In  this  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls  was  made  to  harmonize  sufliciently  with  the  up- 
per portion,  which  was  wholly  colored,  but  chiefly  with  pale 
hues.  At  the  same  time  a  greater  distinctness  was  given  to 
the  scenes  represented  upon  the  sculptured  slabs,  the  color 

*»  Layard,  "  Nln.  and  Bab.'*  abridged  edit.  Introd.  p.  xxiii. ;  where,  as  well  as  in 
Bawlinson  (vol.  i.  c.  vi.)  will  be  found  a  description  of  these  sculptures  for  which  we 
have  not  space. 
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being  judiciously  applied  to  disentangle  human  from  animal 
figures,  dress  from  flesh,  or  human  figures  from  one  anoth- 
er."" In  the  arts  of  gem-engraving,  especially  of  signet-cyl- 
inders, intaglio-work,  and  ivory-cutting,  engraving  upon  met- 
als, and  casting  a  vast  variety  of  ornaments,  the  excellence 
attained  by  the  Assyrians  can  be  best  seen  by  inspecting  the 
objects  in  our  Museum. 

*a  "Five  Monarchies/'  vol.  i.  pp.  450, 451. 
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Clay  cyUnderB.tabteta,  etc.    Evidence  of  the  nse  nf  paper  (nr  some  nuch  c 

from  eiistinR  aeals.    %  9.  Arayrlan  llloratare.    The  liln-ary  nf  Aufanr-l 

(torn  Bohyloiiia.  {  12.  The  Chaldtean  caeto,  the  poaseaaora  of  tbiB  M 
rnlinB  order  In  the  state.  Their  appesranie  in  Uie  Book  of  Daniel,  j  w.  ac- 
conni  of  the  Chaldeeone  l>y  DIndorua.  Their  chief  culleges.  Their  name  becnmeB 
a  by-wotd.  f  11.  Eitent  of  Chalda^an  science.  ABlronomy.  Cosmlcol  year  p  f 
43,!ixi  years.  The  torn,  ner.  and  wir.  Divisions  of  time.  Months—Daye  of  i!i<' 
week— Uoars  of  the  day.  San-dlsl  and  water-clock.  {  ICL  Their  astmiininliMl 
s.  Eclipses.  Lnnar  cycle.  Conalollatlons.  A  Babylonian  Zudlnc. 
Th  pa  s.  Chaldiean  astrology.  Prophetic  almanacs.  Infinence  of  the  astrol- 
1!  es  or  Nebnchadnezior  and  Sennacherib.    {  18.  Geometry  and  arilh- 

m     c    B      em  of  notation.    Table  of  sqnarea.    i  IJ.  KitiQion  of  Asayria  and 
Bab  Hsentlally  the  same.    Poiuts  of  dllference.    Qross  BabylonUn  idol- 

n  ry     (        The  religion  not  pnre  Sabtelsm.    The  aiipreme  god— fi  In  Babyloo— 
Aank       a  Assyria.    Ills  titles,  temples,  and  emblems.    The  Ferouher  and  »iic™ii 
ee  The  other  d<:ilW.>-.    First  triad!  .4rm,  Gi(,  .lud   Hoa;  coamoconic. 
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Secqpid  triad :  Sin^  ShamaSj  Iva,  the  San,  Moon,  and  Atmosphere ;  cosmic  The 
five  planetary  deities,  Ninip  (Saturn),  Merodach  (Jnpitcr),  Nergal  (Mars),  lahtar 
(Venus),  Nebo  (Mercury).  Their  relations  to  the  superior  gods.  S  20.  Genii  and 
inferior  deities.    Generai  remarks. 

§  1.  The  two  great  nations  of  Mesopotamia  were  the  only 
people  of  antiquity  who  could  dispute  with  the  Egyptians 
the  first  development  of  the  elements  of  knowledge.  It  would 
be  a  profitless  quest  to  decide  the  order  of  precedence,  or  to 
determine  how  far  the  science  of  Mesopotamia  was  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  Nile  valley ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  both  derived  much  from  the  primeval  civilization  of 
the  Hamite  and  Cushite  race. 

The  art  of  writing — the  instrument  of  all  the  sciences — is 
of  immemorial  antiquity  at  both  these  centres.  Alike  on 
the  quarry  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  on  the  bricks 
of  the  oldest  Chaldsean  cities,  we  find  letters  in  use,  and  that 
not  in  their  first  stage  :  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  have  al- 
ready assumed  the  cursive  form,  and  the  Babylonian  writing 
has  passed  beyond  the  hieroglyphic  stage.  For  that  it  was 
originally  hieroglyphic,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  Some 
combinations  still  recall  the  images  of  the  original  objects ; 
and  the  hieroglyphic  stage  is  still  preserved  by  a  complete 
inscription  at  Susa,  which  has  not  yet,  however,  been  proper- 
ly examined. 

The  first'departure  from  strict  picture  xoriting  was  to  rep- 
resent the  objects  by  conventional  groups  of  straight  lines 
(for  this  form  of  writing  admits  no  curves),  sometimes  retain- 
ing much  of  the  former  likeness ;  as  :ziq  for  "  hand,"  |         | 


for  "house,"  <^  for  "  sun"  (in  place  of  0)>  and  a___E> 
which  is  clearly  some  object^  though  what  is  a  disputed  point. 
In  this  form,  the  writing  is  called  hieratic^  simply  as  being 
in  its  second  stage^  like  the  so-called  Egyptian  hieratic^  and 
not  from  any  peculiarly  sacred  use.  It  was  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  scratch  of  a  pointed  instrument  on  soft  clay, 
for  that  was  the  sole  material  at  first  used  by  these  people, 
instead  of  pen  and  ink,  papyrus  or  parchment. 

But  a  more  expeditious  mode  came  to  be  invented  by  sim- 
ple pressure  of  the  style  (many  specimens  of  which  are  found 
among  the  ruins)  upon  the  soft  clay,  which  produced  a  mark 

like  a  nail  or  wedge,  V,  whence  the  writing  is  called  cunei- 
form^     Be  it  remembered  that  this  form — whether  perpen- 

*  The  term  arrow-hmded  has  also  been  used ;  but  cuneiform,  is  now  quite  estab- 
lished. The  other  term  is  also  ambiguous,  as  there  is  a  combination  of  two  cunei- 
form elements  V  which  may  be  more  properly  described  as  an  arrow-head. 
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dicular,  horizontal,  or  oblique  ;  whether  elongated,  as  above, 
or  short,  f  ;  or  forming  (tor  convenience)  a  solid  triangle, 

large  or  small,  as  in  the  combination    jA — that  this,  we  say, 

is  but  another  form  of  the  straight  stroke  of  the  so-called 
hieratic  writing,  and  the  one  element,  by  the  repetition  of 
which,  in  various  combinations,  all  the  lettera  ot  the  alpha- 
bet are  made.  Were  further  illuBtration  of  this  primary 
point  needed,  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  an  English  al- 
phabet of  cuneiform  elements,  5^t-  for  A,T*  for  E,  etc. 

The  hieratic  and  cuneiform  characters  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  their  earliest  combinations,  and  their  essential  identity 
may  be  at  once  traced,  by  comparing  the  inscriptions  on 
two  bricks  found  at  Warka,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
(supposed)  most  ancient  king  mentioned  on  the  monumeDts : 

Cuneltona  Cbaraclen. 


M.B.— Compare  tbe  Hlenitlc  rono  ou  p.  E90. 

This  inscription  has  been  read  as  follows;  "BeltiH,hi8  lady, 
has  caused  TJrukh  (or  TJrkham),  the  pious  chief,  King  of 
Hur,  and  king  of  the  land  (?)  of  Akkad,  to  build  a  temple  to 
her." 

§  2.  The  cuneif(yrm  writing  itself  assumes  thi-ee  distinct 
types — the  original,  or  arcftaic,  the  modem,  and  the  eursive. 
The  first  only  is  found  on  all  the  monuments  of  the  Chal- 
diean  plain,  except  such  as  can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  later 
Babylonian  kings.  The  second,  which  is  a  simplification  of 
the  first,  is  used  in  most  of  the  older  Assyrian  inscriptions 
down  to  I3.C.  1000,     The  last,  which  is  a  still  more  abbrevi-" 
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ated  form,  for  ibe  Bake  of  quicker  writing,  is  1 
type  of  the  later  Assyrian  inscriptioas  o»  clay,  from  the  lOth 
to  the  7th  centui-y  kc.  :'  those  on  stone  wei-e  either  in  the 
archaic  or  modern  character,  apparently  at  the  more  choice 
of  the  engmver,just  as  we  carve  inscriptions  either  in  Ro- 
man or  Gothic  lettera.  Tbe  cuneiform  writing  is  always 
from  left  to  right ;  the  cursive  from  right  to  left.  Further, 
the  archaic  is  of  one  nniform  type ;  the  modem  and  eursiva 
are  varied  in  tho  diffi'i-ent  dialects  that  employed  them, 

§  3.  For  the  cuneiform  writing  is  not  confined  to  the  Ab- 

syriang  and  Babylonians :  it  was  used  by  all  the  nations  that 

held  dominion  in  the 

§c      aiH   ere.  |^j^  ^j,  jjj,gopojan,ij. 

own  to  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Some  few 
inscriptions  ai-e  even 
found  later  than  the 
Jlacedoniau  conqnest; 
but  from  that  epoch 
it  rapidly  died  out. 
There  are,  however,  re- 
markable differences  in 
the  cuneifoi-ra  writing 
of  the  Persians  and  of 
the  other  nations  who 
employed  it.  The  Pei-- 
N.B— comp.nre  the  cot  on  p.  BS9.  ^ian  type  being  Ari/an, 

the  others  are  called 
collectively  Anarian.  These  are:  (l)  The  Assyrian,  which 
includes  the  Sahylonian,  for  the  slight  diflferences  between 
these  two  are  merely  graphic,  that  is,  in  the  mode  of  ar- 
ranging the  same  combinations  of  strokes,  (2)  The  Ar- 
menian, an  Aryan  language  expressed  in  the  Anarian  type 
of  writing,  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  9th  to  the  7th 
centuries  b.c,  on  the  rocks  abont  the  city  and  lake  of  Van. 
(3)  The  fiuaian,  a  Turanian  dialect  used  in  all  the  inscri|i- 
tions  of  Elam  or  Snsiana.  (4)  The  Medo-Sct/thic,  also  a  Tu- 
ranian dialect,  established  in  Media  before  the  Aryan  con- 
quest, and  surviving  there  as  the  language  of  tbe  common 
people.  (5)  The  Casdo-ScytMc,  or  (JhaldcBan,  another  Tu- 
ranian dialect,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  dominant  Chaldffiana 

>  Tbe  cnrtlie  chumcters  Bometlmes  upprauch  bo  near  to  tbfl  PbienlciBD  *s  to  sng- 
KeeC  tbst  tbe  sDntce  at  tbe  lutler,  and  conHqnentl;  nf  ulL  tbs  Semctlc  aaA  Earoptnu 
Kipbabels,  ta»j  have  been  from  the  canelfona  writing.  (See  the  engravini  In  Lut- 
)ird,  "  NIn.  ftud  BBb."  p.  lil,  BtaiidRed  edition.)  Ab  is  nnturni,  tbe  strubeB  or  tbe  cnr- 
->ive  writing  approach  Ibe  stralgbt  lines  olthe  bieratic.    This  fuim  also  admits  sum* 
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of  Babylonia,  who  preserved  it  among  themselves  as  a  sacred 
language. 

§  4.  When  the  Persians  became  masters  of  the  whole  re- 
gion of  these  languages,  they  wrote  their  decrees  and  public 
records  in  the  three  chief  dialects  spoken  by  their  subjects, 
the  Persian^  Medo-Scythic  (or,  as  it  is  called  for  brevity.  Me- 
dian)^ and  the  Assyrian :  sometimes  in  only  two.  These 
three  dialects  represent  the  Arj/a7iy  Turanian,  and  Semitic 
families  of  language.  Hence  the  perpetuation  of  those  bilin- 
ffual  and  trilingttal  inscriptions,  which  have  at  length  fur- 
nished, in  our  own  day,  a  key  to  cuneiform  interpretation, 
like  that  which  the  Rosetta  stone  supplied  for  the  hieroglyph- 
ics ;  but  with  this  most  important  difference,  that  whereas 
in  the  Rosetta  stone  one  of  the  three  versions  is  in  a  well- 
known  language  (Greek),  in  the  trilingual  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions the  characters  and  languages  were  all  alike  un- 
known. Of  these  inscriptions,  before  the  great  Assyiian  dis- 
coveries, the  principal  were  those  which  had  long  excited 
wonder  at  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana  {Hamadan) ; 
and  a  few  bricks  inscribed  with  cuneitbrm  characters,  which 
had  been  brought  from  Babylon. 

§  6.  With  such  materials,  the  German  scholar  Grotefend 
undertook  the  task  of  decipherment  in  the  same  year  in  which 
the  Rosetta  stone  was  brought  from  Egypt.  Like  Young, 
he  sought  first  for  the  royal  names ;  but  there  was  no  car- 
touche  to  guide  him.  He  found,  however,  a  clue  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.     In  the  Persian  column,  the  elementary  wedge 

was  constantly  appearing  by  itself  in  an  oblique  position  t . 

This  had  already  been  conjectured  to  mark  the  ends  of  sen- 
tences ;  just  as,  in  feet,  the  short-hand  writer  uses/  for  • 

Next  Grotefend  observed  that,  on  comparing  different  in- 
scriptions, there  were  groups  of  signs  constantly  appearing 
in  one,  close  to  other  prevalent  groups ;  but  in  another,  while 
one  of  these  connected  groups  kept  its  place,  the  other  had 
disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  a  totally  different  group. 
Now  this  was  just  what  would  happen  in  the  inscriptions  of 
successive  kings,  each  recording  his  father's  name  with  his 
own;  as  when  one  inscription  is  of^^Darius^  son  oi Hystas- 
pes^'^  another  of  ^^Xerxes,  son  of  Dariusy  This  happy  con- 
jecture (and  conjecture  is  the  beginning  of  all  discovery) 
supplied  the  missing  key.  The  royal  names,  once  found, 
could  be  compared  with  their  Greek  forms,  not  indeed  (as  in 
the  Rosetta  stone)  on  the  same  inscription,  but  in  the  pages 
of  history,  their  forms  being  few  and  well  marked.  There 
are  differences  of  orthography  indeed,  but  not  such  as  to 
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make  it  difficult  to  discover  the  name  of  ^^Xerxes  (the  son 
of)  Darius^  the  Achcenienid'^^  as  ^'Khshayarsha  (thfe  son  of) 
Daryavahush  Hakhamonishiyay 

A  certain  number  of  alphabetic  characters  being  thus  de- 
termined with  probability,  other  words  of  frequent  occurrence 
could  be  spelt.  True,  they  were  in  an  unknown  language; 
but  the  ancient  Persian  was  known  to  be  of  the  Aryan  fami- 
ly ;  and  words  soon  came  out  which  had  their  fellows  in  the 
Zend,  in  the  modern  Persian,  and  in  the  cognate  tongues. 
For  example,  the  word  which  we  have  represented  by  (the 
son),  and  which  stood  where  that  meaning  was  required, 
came  out  as  pntra^  a  well-known  Sanscrit  word ;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  render  the  title  Khshayathiya^  which  constantly 
preceded  and  followed  the  royal  names,  as  king.  By  such  a 
process  the  phrase  from  which  our  examples  have  been  taken 
came  out  in  full  as  "Khshayarsha  khshayathiya  wazarka, 
khshayathiya  khshayathiyanara,  Daryavahush  khshayathiya- 
hya  putra,  Hakhamanishiya,"  meanmg,  "Xerxes  the  king 
great,  the  king  of  kings,  of  Darius  the  king  the  son,  the  AchsB- 
menid."  An  examination  of  the  phrase  will  show  some  ex- 
amples of  grammatical  inflection. 

In  1815,  Grotefend  published  a  complete  translation  of 
some  of  the  inscriptions ;  and  the  subsequent  laboi*6  of  San- 
scrit scholars  confirmed  the  general  truth  of  this  method  all 
the  more  for  the  correction  of  some  errors  of  detail. 

The  next  great  step  was  made  by  the  transcription  of  the 
famous  trilingual  rock  inscription  of  ^ehistun,  on  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  Persia.  This  had  been  difficult,  from  its  in- 
accessible position ;  but  it  was  effected  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  in  1835,  and  more  perfectly  in  1844  ;  and  in  1846,  this 
great  pioneer  of  recent  cuneiform  discovery  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  column,  which  proved  to  be  the  record 
by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (whose  effigy  is  sculptured 
on  the  tablets),  of  the  leading  events  of  his  reign.*  "  This 
translation  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  examina- 
tion and  criticism  by  Sanscrit  scholars  ;  and  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  subject, 
and  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Persian  cuneiform 
is  placed  beyond  a  douW*^  This  result  was  achieved  at  the 
very  time  that  Botta  and  Layard  were  opening  up  the  bu- 

3  "  Jonrnal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  1846.    Comp.  chap.  xix.  5  5. 

*  Layard,  introduction  to  the  abridged  edition  of  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  xliv. 
*'  A  list,  iu  the  three  cuneiform  characters,  of  the  various  satrapies  included  within 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  had  previously  been  discovered  at  Pereepolis, 
and  had  enabled  Bnrnonf  and  Lassen  to  determine  the  value  of  several  letters  of  the 
Persian  cuneiform  alphabet."    (Ibid.) 
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ried  treasures  of  Nineveh  and  Nimrud ;  and  thus,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  key  of  a  new  knowledge  was  obtained  just  when 
it  was  most  wanted. 

§  6.  Its  application,  however,  to  the  Anarian  dialects  still 
presented  immense  difficulties ;  which,  let  it  be  at  once  con- 
fessed, are  still  only  imperfectly  overcome.  That  the  three 
columns  of  the  Behistun  and  other  trilingual  inscriptions 
contained  the  same  matter  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  and 
was  proved  by  the  recurrence  of  groups  of  characters  in  po- 
sitions corresponding  to  the  names  of  persons,  places,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  Persian  text.  Where  these  names  diifered  from 
the  latter  in  form,  as  they  often  did,  classical  and  biblical 
literature  came  in  to  aid ;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  column 
presumed  to  be  Assyrian  was  really  in  a  Semitic  dialect. 
This  point  once  established,  the  affinities  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages helped  to  determine  the  meanings  of  the  words  and 
the  grammatical  inflections.  By  the  continued  labors  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  the  late  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  M.  Oppert,  and  others,  a  system  of  cuneiform  inter- 
pretation has  been  definitely  established ;  the  general  mean- 
ing of  almost  any  text  can  now  be  deciphered  ;  and  the  last 
named  scholar  has  published  a  Cuneiform  Grammar. 

§  7.  The  difficulties  of  the  Anarian  texts  consist  partly  in 
the  vast  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  forms,  and  partly  (as 
with  hieroglyphics)  in  the  mixture  of  ideographic  SLud  pho- 
netic characters.  The  Persian  cuneiform  alphabet  contains 
only  36  characters,  and  these  are  alphabetic;  in  the  Assyr- 
ian the  characters  are  syllabic,  and  seem  to  admit  of  an  al- 
most endless  variety,  thus  resembling  the  structure  of  the 
Chinese  rather  than  of  European  alphabets ;  one  mark,  by- 
the-way,  of  a  Turanian  origin.  The  characters  are  of  three 
kinds :  letters,  monograms,  and  determinatives.  The  second 
(like  the  arbitrary  signs  of  short-hand)  are  an  abbreviated 
mode  of  expressing  proper  names  and  other  words  of  fre- 
quent recurrence :  thus  the  simple  element  f  stands  for  the 

god.  Asshur,  as  the  primal  source  of  all  being.  The  third 
are  signs  prefixed  to  words  to  indicate  the  doss  to  which 


they  belong :  thus  an  eight-rayed  star  (   .^^^^    ,  hieratic, 

with  its  coiTesponding  cuneiform  ^omE^    J  indicates  that  the 

following  word  is  the  name  of  a  god.  The  difficulty  from 
the  mixture  oi  ideographic  and  phonetic  sounds  has  been  cxr 
plained  in  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  but  in 
the  Assyrian  character  it  is  greater  in  degree^ 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  difficulty  af- 

17* 
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fect8  the  sound  rather  than  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and 
this  is  the  answer  to  those  skeptics  who,  instead  of  investi- 
gating the  subject,  point  to  the  immense  discrepancy  in  the 
readings  of  proper  names,  especially  those  of  kings.  For 
these  are  the  very  names  which  are  compounded  of  ideo- 
graphic elements ;  and  it  is  only  in  some  few  cases  (as  that 
vi'  JSennac/ierid)  that  iheiv  phonetic  value  has  been  fully  de- 
termined. But  this  does  not  affect  our  knowledge  of  the 
person  and  his  deeds^  as  recorded  in  his  annals  and  depicted 
on  his  monuments.  Take,  for  instance,  the  builder  of  the 
North-west  Palace  of  Nimrud  :  we  explore  his  edifices ;  we 
see  in  our  own  Museum  his  sculptured  effigy  and  the  pic- 
tures of  his  battles  and  huntings,  with  all  their  accessories; 
we  read  his  annals  in  the  reiterated  copies  of  the  standard 
inscription  of  Nimrud ;  and  through  all  we  trace  a  cei'tain 
group  of  characters  which  identify  his  name.  Not  to  be 
quite  sure  of  the  reading  of  that  name  is  certainly  annoy- 
ing ;  but  what  does  it  matter  to  his  history  ?  Whether  the 
king,  of  whom  we  have  so  much  certain  knowledge,  was 
really  called  Asshur-idanni-pal,  ov  Asshur-izir-pal^or  Asshur- 
nasir-pal,  or  something  else,  is  of  no  more  moment  than 
whether  we  record  the  deeds  of  our  own  greatest  king  under 
the  name  of  "  Edward  "  or  of  "  Longshanks." 

§  8.  One  word  more  as  to  the  materials  of  Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian  writing.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  again  and 
again  of  the  impressed  bricks ;  of  the  clay  cylinders  and  tab- 
lets, which  were  the  books  of  these  ancient  people,  and  of 
which  we  now  possess  an  extensive  library ;  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  stone ;  and  the  innumerable  legends  on  small  ob- 
jects, such  as  metals,  gems,  and  even  glass.  In  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  especially  with  Egypt,  it  is 
incredible  that  they  should  not  have  used  parchment  or  pa- 
per ;  and  the  fact  of  their  having  done  so  is  made  clear,  not- 
withstanding that  nearly  all  researches  thus  far  have  been  in 
palaces  where  fire  has  destroyed  every  thing  combustible; 
for,  in  the  great  Assyrian  library,  of  which  we  are  about  to 
speak,  there  "were  discovered  a  number  of  pieces  of  fine 
clay,  bearing  the  impressions  of  seals,  which  had  evidently 
been  attached,  like  modern  ofiicial  seals  of  wax,  to  docu- 
ments written  on  leather,  papyrus,  or  parchment.  The  docu- 
ments themselves  had  perished.  In  the  clay  seals  may  still 
be  seen  holes  for  the  string  or  strips  of  skin,  by  which  the 
seal  was  fastened  to  them.  In  some  instances  the  very  ashes 
remained^  and  the  marks  of  the  thulnb  and  finger  which  had 
been  used  to  mould  the  clay  can  still  be  traced."*    Among 

»  Layard  "  Nin.  and  Bab."  pp.  171-2,  abridged  edition.    The  curious  permanence  of 
9ffieial/orm8  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  afflxinsf  the  seals. 
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them  is  a  piece  of  clay  bearing  the  impress  of  two  seals,  one 
Assyrian  and  the  other  Egyptian,  suggesting  a  treaty  be- 
tween kings  of  the  two  countries.  The  Assyrian  signet  is 
unfortunately  illegible,  but  the  Egyptian  bears  the  effigy 
and  name  of  Sabaco,  the  contemporary  of  Sargon.  This  and 
other  seals  of  the  sort  described  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

§  9.  Connected  with  the  system  of  cuneiform  writing, 
there  is  a  mass  of  Assyrian  grammatical  literature  such  as 
was  possessed  by  no  other  people  of  antiquity,  except  the 
Sanscritic  Aryans  of  India,  and  the  Greeks.  Our  wonder  at 
the  difficulties  of  modem  cuneiform  scholars  ceases,  and  our 
admiration  of  their  degree  of  success  grows,  when  we  see  the 
pains  imposed  on  the  Assyrians  themselves  by  the  complica- 
tion of  their  writing  and  the  varieties  of  the  Anarian  dia- 
lects. These  books  —  and,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  mass  of  Assyrian  literature,  besides  that  inscribed 
upon  the  monuments — were  found  in  two  rooms  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Asshur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh,  to  which  Mr.  Layard  gave 
the  name  of  the  "  Chambers  of  Records.''  The  discovery  is 
so  much  the  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  library  in  the 
Ramesseum,*  as  that  was  empty,  while  this  retained  its  mul- 
titudinous treasures,  most  of  which  are  now  in  our  Museum. 
Like  the  other,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  of 
learning ;  and  (probably  unlike  the  other)  it  was  2^ public 
library ;  ior  one  of  its  most  important  books  bears  the  "fol- 
lowing inscription :  "Palace  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  king  of  the 
world,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the  god  Nebo  and  the  god- 
dess Tasmit  (the  goddess  of  knowledge)  have  given  the  ears 
to  hear  and  opened  the  eyes  to  see  what  is  the  true  founda- 
tion of  government.  They  revealed  to  the  kings,  my  prede- 
cessors, this  cuneiform  writing,  the  manifestation  of  the  god 
Nebo,  the  god  of  supreme  intelligence  :  I  wrote  it  upon  tab- 
lets, I  signed  and  arranged  them,  and  I  placed  them  in  my 
palace /or  the  instruction  of  my  subfects.^^ 

Thus  far  the  founder  of  the  library :  now  Jet  us  hear  its 
discoverer.  "  The  door-way  guarded  by  the  fish-gods  led 
into  two  small  chambers  opening  into  each  other,  and  once 
panelled  with  bas-reliefs,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
destroyed.  I  shall  call  these  chambers  *the  chambers  of 
records,'  for  they  appear  to  have  contained  the  decrees  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  and  the  archives  of  the  empire  " — (how 
much  more  various  were  their  contents,  we  shall  see  present- 
ly). "  To  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor  they 
were  entirely  filled  with  them — some  entire,  but  the  greatet 

*  See  chap.  ix.  i  81. 
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part  broken  into  fragments.  They  were  of  different  sizes  ; 
the  largest  tablets  were  flat,  and  measured  about  9  inches  by 
6^  inches ;  the  smaller  were  slightly  convex,  and  some  were 
not  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines  of 
writing.  The  cuneiform  characters  on  most  of  them  were 
singularly  sharp  and  well-defined,  but  so  minute  in  some  in- 
stances as  to  be  almost  illegible  without  a  magnify ing-glass. 
They  had  been  impressed  by  an  instrument  on  the  moist 
clay,  which  had  been  afterwards  baked. 

"  These  documents  appear  to  be  of  various  kinds,  princi- 
pally historical  records  of  wars  and  distant  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  the  Assyrians ;  royal  decrees  stamped  with  the 
king's  name ;  lists  of  the  gods,  and  probably  a  register  of  of^ 
fe rings  made  in  their  temples ;  prayers ;  tables  of  the  value 
of  certain,  cuneiform  letters,  expressed  by  different  alphabet- 
ical signs ;  trilingual  and  bilingual  vocabularies  of  the  Assyr- 
ian and  of  an  ancient  language  once  spoken  in  the  country 
[the  Accadian]  ;  grammatical  phrases ;  calendars ;  lists  of 
sacred  days;  astronomical  calculations;  lists  of  animals, 
birds,  and  various  objects,  etc.,  etc.  Many  are  sealed  with 
seals,  and  prove  to  be  legal  contracts,  or  conveyances  of  land. 
Others  bear  impressions  of  engraved  cylinders.  On  some 
tablets  are  found  Phoenician  or  cursive  Assyrian  characters, 
and  other  signs.  The  adjoining  chambers  contained  similar 
relics,  but  in  far  smaller  numbers.  Many  cases  were  filled 
with  these  tablets,  which  are  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. We  can  not  overrate  their  value.  They  furnish  us 
with  materials  for  the  complete  decipherment  of  the  cunei- 
form character,  for  restoring  the  language  and  history  of  As- 
syria, and  for  inquiring  into  the  customs,  sciences,  and,  it  may 
perhaps  even  be  added,  literature  of  its  people.  The  docu- 
ments that  have  thus  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  probably 
exceed  all  that  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  monuments  of 

Egypt.'" 

§  10.  Some  progress  has  been  already  made  in  deciphering 
these  documents.  The  one  which  bears  the  inscription  above 
quoted  proves  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  vast  JEncydopedia 
of  Assyrio-JBabylonian  Grammar^  explaining  the  difficulties 
both  of  the  writing  and  the  language,  and  consisting  of  the 
following  five  parts :  (1)  A  Lexicon  of  the  Accadian  {Cos- 
dO'Scythic  or  ChaMcean)  Language^  with  the  meanings  of 
the  words  in  Assyrian.  This  work  removes  any  remaining 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Ohaldaean  order  had  a  peculiar 
language,  in  Avhich  their  sacred  and  scientific  treatises  were 
composed,  and  opens  the  way  for  the  full  understanding  of 

^  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,*'  abridged  edition, pp.  169-171. 
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that  language.  (2)  A  Dictionary  o^  Assyrian  Synonyms ; 
(3)  An  Assyrian  Grammar^  containing  the  conjugations  of 
verbs :  (4)  A  Dictionary  of  the  Characters  of  the  Anarian 
Cuneiform  Writing^  with  their  ideographic  meanings  and 
their  phonetic  values :  (5)  Another  Dictionary  of  the  same 
Characters,  compared  with  the  primitive  hieroglyphics  from 
which  they  were  derived.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these 
titles  is  enough  to  raise  the  highest  expectations  of  light  to 
be  gained  from  their  complete  decipherment.  The  several 
tablets  which  form  (so  to  speak)  the  leaves  or  folios  of  this 
great  work,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  books  in  the  library 
— often  written  on  both  sides — are  carefully  7iumbered,  and 
they  were  doubtless  arranged  in  cases  in  the  order  of  this 
paging. 

Among  the  other  treasures  of  this  "  Royal  Library  of  Nin- 
eveh," roughly  enumerated  above  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  most 
important  are  the  following :  For  history  and  chronology 
we  have  only  fragments — but  invaluable  fragments — of  the 
Tahle  of  Eponymous  Officers^  complete  for  almost  three  cen- 
turies (B.a  911  to  660),  which,  like  the  lists  of  Athenian  Ar- 
chons  and  the  Roman  Fasti  Consulares,  constantly  assigns 
the  events  recorded  in  the  royal  annals  to  their  proper  years, 
and  fixes  the  succession  of  the  kings  themselves.  A  single 
fragment,  unhappily,  is  all  that  i^mains  of  a  Synchronical 
History  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  in  parallel  columns.  There 
are  the  fragments  of  a  Geographical  Dictionary,  containing 
an  enumeration  of  the  countries,  cities,  mountains,  and  riv- 
ers known  to  the  Assyrians ;  and  those  of  a  List  of  the  Prop- 
er Names  used  in  the  country :  as  well  as  a  vast  mass  of 
statistical  documents  relating  to  the  hierarchy  of  administra- 
tive officere,  and  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  their 
productions  and  revenues.  Jmio  is  represented  by  the  frag- 
ments of  a  treatise  on  private  rights ;  and  Religion  by  a 
vast  number  of  mythological  fragments,  not  yet  deciphered, 
and  by  the  remains  of  a  collection  of  Hymns,  the  style  of 
which  often  resembles  the  Hebrew  Psalms.  The  taste  thus 
shown  for  these  compositions  throws  light  on  the  call  made 
upon  the  captive  Jews,  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  pathetic  lan- 
guage of  their  own  Psalmody  ;  "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof.  For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive  re- 
quired of  us  a  song  ;  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us 
mirth,  saying.  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,'*''* 

§  11.  Next  to  grammar,  however,  the  collection  appears  to 

^  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1-3.    See  uote  6  to  cbapter  x. 
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be  richest  in  that  mathematical  and  astronomical  science, 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Assyrians  learnt 
from  the  Babylonians.  This  science — consisting  chiefly  of 
arithmetic,  and  of  astronomy,  with  its  perversions  in  astrolo- 
gy, magic,  and  divination — seems  to  have  sprang  up,  like  the 
art  of  building,  among  the  primeval  Cushite  race.  The  uni- 
versal tradition  of  antiquity  divided  the  invention  of  these 
sciences  between  Egypt  and  Babylonia  ;  and  modern  inquir- 
ies tend  to  show  that  their  pnority  and  superiority  was  in 
the  latter  country.  The  exact  emplacement  of  their  earliest 
temple  towers,  the  Sabaean  character  of  their  religion,  the 
astronomical  symbols  found  on  their  earliest  monuments,' 
concur  to  indicate  that  the  Babylonians  observed  the  heav- 
ens from  remote  antiquity.  The  elaborate  chronological 
computations  of  Berosus,  and  the  stories  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations going  back  to  a  fabulous  antiquity,*"  prove,  at 
least,  that  they  possessed  a  science  the  origin  of  which  was 
forgotten  even  by  themselves. 

§  12.  This  science  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste, 
called  the  Chaldeans.  They  were  a  true  caste,  for  their 
learning  was  both  exclusive  and  hereditary.  We  call  them 
priestly  J  because  a  certain  religious  character  was  attached 
to  the  whole  body,  though  all  did  not  necessarily  fulfill  sac- 
erdotal functions.  Every  priest  must  be  a  Chaldaean  ;  but 
not  every  Chaldaean  was  in  practice  a  priest.  At  Babylon 
they  were  in  all  respects  the  ruling  order  in  the  body  politic, 
uniting  in  themselves  the  characters  of  the  Egyptian  sacer- 
dotal and  military  classes.  They  filled  all  the  highest  offi- 
ces of  state  under  the  king,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  oi^ 
der.  In  the  Jewish  campaigns,  both  of  Sennacherib  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  the  Mahu-JEkuga  or  Rah  Mag  (that 
is,  the  Archimagus)  of  the  Chaldaeans  one  of  the  principal 
generals ;  and  we  have  seen  the  same  functionary  acting  as 
regent  twice  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  mention 
of  a  Rab  Mag  under  Sennacherib,  combined  with  the  sacer- 
dotal character  clearly  assumed  by  the  Assyrian  kings, 
seems  to  show  that  a  common  religion  gave  to  the  Chaldaean 
caste  a  similar  influence  in  Assyria  as  in  Babylon,  and  that 
the  Assyrian  kings  were  initiated  into  the  order." 

It  is  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  that  the  Chaldaean  caste  make 
their  appearance  most  distinctly,  as  the  possessors  not  only 
of  a  special  "  learning,"  but  of  a  peculiar  "  tongue.'"*    They 

•  As  the  tmon  on  the  Bignet-cyliiider  of  Urukh.  »o  See  above,  chap.  x.  note  A. 

"  The  continuance  of  this  royal  co-optation,  even  -when  Babylon  was  nnder  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  may  perhaps  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Strabo  calls  Seleucus 
a  Chaldaenn  (xvi.  1,  §  6) ;  but  this  may  mean  only  "  King  of  Chaldcea." 

»2  Daniel  i.  4. 
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are  associated  with  the  magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerers,  and 
soothsayers — probably  classes  of  the  order."  They  are  ap- 
plied to  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  expound  his  dreams,  and  by 
belshazzar  in  their  character  of  "  interpreters  "  of  oracles  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  The  jealousy  characteristic  of  a  priv- 
ileged religious  order  is  seen  in  their  readiness  to  accuse 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  before  Nebuchadnezzar." 
We  have  examples  of  initiation  into  their  order  in  the  case 
of  these  three  Jews  and  Daniel ;"  and  the  latter  was  made 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  "  master  of  the  magicians,  astrolo- 
gers, Chaldaeans,  and  soothsayers."^*  Herodotus  and  Ctesias 
both  conversed  with  the  ChaldsBan  priests  at  Babylon ;  and 
the  account  given  of  them  by  the  latter  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus  Siculns. 

§  13.  This  writer  says  that  the  Chaldseans  were  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Babylonians — a  most  important  testimony  in 
refei'ence  to  the  vexed  question  of  their  origin — and  that 
they  formed  in  the  state  a  class  like  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
Established  to  practice  the  worship  of  the  gods,  they  passed 
their  whole  lives  in  meditating  questions  of  philosophy,  and 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  their  astrology."  •  They  were 
addicted  especially  to  the  art  of  divination,  and  framed  pre- 
dictions of  the  future.  They  sought  to  avert  evil  and  to 
insure  good  by  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  enchantments. 
They  were  versed  in  the  arts  of  prophesying  by  means  of  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  of  explaining  dreams  and  prodigies,  and 
the  omens  furnished  by  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sao- 
rifice.  The  writer  adds  that  this  knowledge  was  not  ac- 
quired in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Greeks ;  for  the 
learning  of  the  Chaldaeans  was  a  family  tradition.  The  son 
who  inherited  it  from  his  father  was  exempt  from  all  public 
imposts.  Having  their  parents  for  instructors,  they  had  the 
double  advantage  of  being  taught  every  thing  without  re- 
serve, and  of  giving  more  implicit  credit  to  their  teachers. 
Trained  to  the  study  from  their  infancy,  they  made  gi-eat 
progress  in  astrology — ^both  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
young  learn  and  from  the  long  period  of  their  instruction. 
The  Chaldaeans,  always  resting  at  the  same  fixed  stage  of 
learning,  receive  their  traditions  unaltered  ;  while  the  Greeks 
(says  Diodorus),  thinking  only  of  gain,  are  always  forming 
new  sects,  contradicting  one  another  about  the  most  impor- 
tant doctrines,  and  thus  disturbing  the  minds  of  their  dis- 
ciples, who,  tossed  about  in  a  continual  uncertainty,  end  by 

"  Daniel  iL  2, 10 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  7, 11.  "  Dan.  iii.  8. 

»5Dan.l.  »«Dan.  v.ll. 

I''  The  uarpoXofla  of  Diodorus  is  primarily  astronomy^  inclnding  also  astrology. 
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believing  nothing.  Divested  of  the  cynical  way  of  putting 
the  motives  and  results,  we  have  here  a  valuable  allusion  to 
the  difference  between  the  stereotyped  learning  of  an  au- 
thoritative caste  and  the  vigorous  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

The  Chaldseans  were  settled  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, but  there  were  some  special  places  where  they  had  reg- 
ular colleges.  The  chief  of  these  were  Borsippa,  near  Baby- 
lon, and  Ur  (Orchoe),  in  the  lower  country ;  whence  Strabo 
recognizes  two  schools  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Borsippeni  and 
Orchoeni.*®  Their  next  seats  in  importance  were  Babylon 
itself,  and  the  twin  cities  of  Sippara  (Sepharvaim).'"  Under 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  their  contributions  to  science  were 
still  remembered  with  honor  ;'^"  but  more  generally  their 
name  had  become  a  by-word  for  the  arts  of  prophetic  and 
magical  imposture."  Just  as  the  fortune-tellers  of  modem 
times  have  been  called  Egyptians  (Gypsies),  so  were  astrol- 
ogers and  conjurere  in  general  styled  Babylonians  and 
Chaldceana  ;  their  occult  science  was  the  Ars  ClioMceorum  ; 
their  genethliacal  calculations,  Babylonii  numeri  and  ra- 
tiones  Chaldaicce  f^  their  replies  to  inquirers  into  the  future, 
ChaMcBoruin  monita^  Chaldceorum  natalitia  prcedicta, 

§  14.  The  real  science  on  which  this  mixed  reputation  was 
based  was,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  astronomical  and  arith- 
metical ;  involving  also  a  regular  calendar,  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  astronomical  chronology,  and  the  system  of  weights 
and  measures  which  has  been  handed  down,  through  PhoB- 
nicia  and  Greece,  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.^' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Babylonian  astronomy  was 
more  truly  scientific  than  the  Egyptian,^*  and  that  it  reached 
the  highest  perfection  attainable  without  the  aid  of  optical 

"  Strab.  xvi.  p.  T39.  > »  Pliu.  "  H.  N."  vl.  2d. 

20Cic.  **De  Div."  i.  41  — "Chaldaei  cognitlone  astrornm  eullcrtiaqae  iDgeniomm 
niitecellunt:"  corop.  Strab.  xv.  p.208 ;  Diod.  ii.  29. 

«»  Cic  "Dir."  I.  c. ;  Hor.  "Od."  i.  11,  2 ;  Jnv.  vi.  652,  x.  94;  Appian.  Syr.  c  58;  Curt. 
1. 10,  V.  1 ;  Cato,  "  R.  R."  V.  4 ;  Joseph.  "B.  J."  ii.  7,  5  3. 

23  Also  in  Greek,  XoKha'nav  utOodot,  XaXiaiwv  ylfri<pi6€t. 

>>  For  the  exposition  of  this  system,  which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  see  Bdckh's 
Metrologiscbe  Untersnchungen,"  Mr.  Grote's  discussion  of  that  work  in  the  '*  Classical 
Masenm,"  and  the  articles  on  Weights  and  Measures  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties,** 2d  edition.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  system  is  based  on  the  onijf 
really  natural  and  sdtntifie  foundations^  of  the  dimensions  of  the  human  body  for 
smaller  measures  and  the  sexagesimal  subdivision  of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  for  the 
larger,  the  former  being  corrected  by  the  latter ;  and  the  measures  of  surface,  solid 
capacity,  and  weight,  being  derived  from  these.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  modern 
French  metrie  ayatem  is  as  much  at  variance  with  history  as  it  is  with  nature  (in  its 
abandonment  of  the  measures  of  the  human  body),  and  with  science  (in  its  basis  on 
the  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant,  which  was  rejected  by  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  invented  by  the  fanatical  decimalists  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  not  even  properly  decimal;  for  then  the  circle  would  have  to  be  cU* 
vided  into  100  or  1000  degrees,  not  400). 

3*  See  above,  chap.  ix.  fi  2. 
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instruments.  The  Chaldaeans  knew  the  synodic  period  of 
the  moon,  the  equinocti'al  and  solstitial  points,  the  true  length 
of  the  year,  as  dependent  on  the  annual  coui*6e  of  the  sun 
(within  a  narrow  limit  of  error),  and  even  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
want  of  accurate  instruments,  they  made  a  mistake  in  the 
amount  of  the  precession,  and  calculated  it  at  30  seconds  in- 
stead of  50.  Hence  their  great  cosmiccU  year — that  is,  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  equinoctial  points  among  the 
lixed  stars — was  made  too  long  in  the  like  proportion,  name- 
ly, 43,200  solar  years  instead  of  26,000  (to  use  round  num- 
bers). This  period  of  43,200  years  was  the  basis  both  of 
their  arithmetical  and  chronological  computations:  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  tlie  antediluvian  age  of  Berosus  con- 
tained 10  such  cosmic  years  (432,000  solar  years).  If  we 
consider  this  as  a  greater  cosmiccU  year^  his  so-called  histor- 
ical period  of  36,000  years  (including  the  mythical  firet  dy- 
nasty) would  be  the  months  or  twelfth  part^  of  such  a  year ; 
and  this,  again,  is  10  times  the  period  of  3600  years,  which 
the  Babylonians  called  the  sar.  Berosus  tells  us  that  their 
chronological  computations  were  based  on  these  three  de- 
nominations— the  808S  {tr^traoo)  of  60  years,  the  ner  (I'^fwc)  of 
600  years,  and  the  sar  (trdpoc)  of  3600  years ;  and  his  antedi- 
luvian period  of  432,000  yeai*s  is  composed  of  120  sars.'* 

With  regard  to  the  more  prevalent  divisions  of  time,  they 
appear  to  have  used  the  month  of  30  days,  and  the  year  of 
12  months,  from  immemorial  antiquity ;  and  also  the  week 
of  7  days,  the  nomenclature  of  which,  from  the  1  chief  heav- 
enly bodies,  coincides  with  the  7  stages  of  their  temple-tow- 
ers, and  seems  on  other  grounds  also  to  have  been  invented 
by  them.  The  system  is  well  worth  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation, especially  as  it  is  often  derived  from  mistaken  data. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  days  will  best  show  the  planets  from 
which  they  are  derived :  (1)  Dies  Solis ;  (2)  D.  Lunae ;  (3)  D. 
Martis ;  (4)  D.  Mercurii ;  (5)  D.  Jovis ;  (6)  D.  Veneris ;  (7) 
D.  Saturni. 

36  Beros.  "ChaldaTca,"  np.  Syncell,  p.  17,  Enseb.  *'Chron.  Arm."  Pars  i.  c  1, 55  1,  2. 
The  statement  of  Apollodoniy,  that  Berosae  represented  Alorns,  the  first  Cbaldiean 
King  of  Babylon,  as  reigning  10  ears  (36,(MK)  years)  is  a  very  yalnable  tostimony  that 
Berosus  recognized  the  period;  but  Moses  of  Chorene  pointed  out  that  the  King's 
name  arose  from  the  tendency  of  ancient  writers  to  personify  periods  of  time.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  Berosus  says  nothing  of  the  mode  by  which  the  ear  was  de- 
rived from  the  ner  and  the  ner  from  the  sosa.  It  is  obvious,  arithmetically,  that  as  the 
8088  =  CO  years,  the  ner  =  10  aoesi  =  600  (i.  «.,  60  X  10)  years,  and  the  aar  =  6  neri  =  6C 
8088i  =  3G00  (t.  «.,  either  60  X  10  X  6,  or  at  once  60  X  60)  years.  Professor  Rawlinson 
considers  that  the  system  went  on  by  alteiiiate  multiples  of  6  and  10 :  thus  6X 10  =  60, 
the  8088 ;  60  X  10  =  600,  the  ««r ;  600  X  60  =  3600,  the  iar;  3600  X 10  =  36,000,  the  "  pe- 
riod  of  Alorns ;"  but  the  next  multiple  is  not  6  but  12,  giving  the  antediluvian  period 
of  412,000,  which  Berosus,  however,  at  once  derived  firom  the  wr,  as  120  8ar», 
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The  curious  point  here  is  the  want  of  any  astronomical  se- 
qitencCy  whether  on  the  Ptolemaic,  or  'Copernican,  or  any  con- 
ceivable system.  One  simple  solution  is  that  each  hour  was 
under  planetary  government,  and  the  influence  ruling  the 
daf/  was  that  presiding  over  its^r*^  hour.  As  the  day  con- 
tains 24  (=3x7  +  3)  hours,  the  ruler  of  the  second  day  is  the 
3c7  in  order  after  the  ruler  of  the  first  day,  and  so  on.  Be- 
ginning the  1st  day  with  Saturn^  the  chief  Babylonian  plan- 
etary god,  and  counting  inward  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient (the  so-called  I^olemaic)  solar  system,  the  25th  hour, 
or  the  first  of  the  2d  day,  falls  to  the  Su7i/  the  first  of  the 
3d  day  to  the  Moon;  of  the  4th  to  Mercury;  of  the  5th  to 
Mars;  of  the  6th  to  Jupiter ;  of  the  7th  to  Venus, 

This  explanation  is  furnished  by  Dion  Cassius ;  but  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  prefers  a  scheme  based  on  the  sexagesimal 
division  of  the  day  (into  60  hours),  which  he  maintains  that 
the  Babylonians  had  in  common  with  the  Hindoos.  Begin- 
ning with  the  planet  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  first  hour  be- 
longs to  the  Moon^  and  the  fii'st  day  is  Monday;  the  61st 
hour  falls  to  Mars^  and  the  day  is  TueS'{Tnisco^s^day ;  the 
121st  to  Mercury^  WedneS'{Wdden's-)dm/ ;  the  181st  to  «7w- 
piter^Thurs-{Thor^S')day;  the  24l6tto  'Venus^Fri'{FTiga^s-y 
day;  the  301  st  to  Saturn^  Saiiir-day;  the  361st  to  the  Sun^ 
Sun-day, 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  division  of  the  day  into  12  hours  (^^  e.,  of  the  day 
and  night  into  24),  as  well  as  the  sun-dial  and  the  gnomon  ;** 
a  testimony  the  more  important  as  it  occure  incidentally  in  a 
passage  recounting  Egyptian  contributions  to  science.  But 
their  hours  were  the  true  equinoctial  hours,  whereas  those 
of  the  Greeks  were  of  variable  length,  according  to  the 
time  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  They  also  measured  time  by  the 
water-clock — the  clepsydra  of  the  Greeks. 

§  15.  The  report  of  their  famous  series  of  observations,  go- 
ing back  to  1903  years  before  Alexander's  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, has  now  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake  ;  but  Pliny  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Epigenes,  that  they  had  similar  records  for 
720  years,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  burnt  brick.*''  Berosus 
states  that  these  observations  reached  back  to  the  time  of 
Nabonassar,  w^ho  destroyed  the  records  of  previous  kings ; 
and  this,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  the  limit  of  their 
observations.     Ptolemy  specifies  the  same  limit  (of  b.c.  747) 

'•  Herod,  ii.  109.  The  grumum  was  the  style  or  other  edge  which  casts  the  shadotv 
on  the  dial.— See  "Diet,  of  Ants."  art.  Polub. 

^f  Plin.  "  H.  N."  vii.  5C.  "  Epigenes  apnd  Babylonlas  DCCXX.  annornm  observac 
tiones  siderum  coctilibas  latercnlis  inscriptas  docet." 
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in  speaking  of  their  accurate  observation  of  eclipses ;  and 
amocrg  those  he  quotes  are  five  of  the  moon,  which  have 
been  verified  a&  failing  in  the  years  b.c.  721,  720,  621,  628. 
The  first  (on  March  10,  rc.  721)  is  especially  noteworthy  as 
having  been  total  at  Babylon.  They  ascribed  solar  eclipses 
to  their  true  cause ;  but,"according  to  Diodorus,  their  skill 
only  extended  to  the  prediction  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  they 
were  content  with  obeerving  the  solar.  Among  recent  dis- 
coveries is  a  tablet  containing  the  record  of  a  solar  eclipse  in 
the  reign  of  Asshur-danin-il  11.,  June  16,  b.c.  763,  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  Canons,  fixes  Assyrian  chronology  as  far 
back  as  b.c.  900.  This  power  of  calculating  eclipses  implies 
a  knowledge  of  the  "Metonic"  or  "golden  cycle"  of  223  lu- 
nations, after  which  the  eclipses  recur  in  the  same  order;  and 
we  are  expressly  told  that  they  reckoned  this  cycle  at  18 
years  10  days.'® 

Their  observations  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  imply  a  careful  identification  of  the  fixed 
stai-s;  and  there  is  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  they  invented 
the  system  of  constellations,  of  which  mention  is  made  as 
early  as  the  Book  of  Job."  We  have  in  the  British  Museum 
a  conical  black  stone,  carved  with  figures,  which  seem  evi- 
dently to  represent  some  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  oth- 
er constellations.  The  Sun,  in  its  twofold  form — ^male  and 
female — and  the  Moon,  are  grouped  as  a  triad  in  the  centre ; 
and  among  the  suiTounding  figures  are  clearly  the  Ram,  the 
Bull,  the  Serpent,  the  Scorpion,  the  Dog,  the  Eagle,  and  the 
Arrow.  There  are  also  quadrangular  figures  (like  a  house 
or  altar),  surmounted  by  emblems,  which  may  perhaps  repre- 
sent the  "  Houses  "  of  the  Sun  and  the  positions  of  the  plan- 
ets at  the  time  of  engi'aving  the  stone."  The  Babylonians 
appear  to  have  divided  the  Zodiac  in  two  ways,  according 
to  the  paths  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon ;  the  one  set  of  divis- 
ions being  called  the  "  Houses  of  the  Sun,"  the  other  the 
"  Houses  of  the  Moon ;"  but  the  nature  of  the  distinction  is 
not  understood.  The  existing  records  of  planetary  observa- 
tions are  said  to  contain  notices  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  even  of  Saturn.  Of  the  former,  at  least  one  has  been 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  even  in  our  own  climate  ;'*  but  the 

28  Gcmlnus,  §  15.  The  eznct  period  is  18  years,  10  days,  7  hours,  48  miuates.  The 
Greek  astronomer  Meton,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopounesian  War,  reckoned  it  at  19 
years  ineltMiw,  which  is  really  18  years.  3>  Job  xzzviii.  31, 32. 

*^  For  Yiews  of  the  stone  and  the  fibres  npon  it,  see  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Mon- 
archies," vol.  iii.  pp.  418,  419.  The  date  is  said  to  be  of  the  12th  centary  b.o.  Over 
one  of  the  so-called  "Houses'*  Is  the  exact  symbol  now  nsed  for  Venua  $,  and  an 
arrow-head  d  » which  is  still  the  symbol  of  Mars  i ,  looking  singularly  like  a  codJuuo* 
Uon  of  the  two  planets :  bnt  this  may  be  mere  fancy. 

31  xhifl  statement  is  made  ftom  personal  knowledge,  confirmed  by  several  observera 
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latter  can  hardly  have  been  visible,  even  to  the  most  prac- 
ticed eyes  and  in  a  Chaldaean  atmosphere,  without  telescopic 
aid.  The  possibility  of  this  is  suggested  by  the  discovery 
of  a  convex  lens,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Astrology  of  the  Chaldaeans — so  constantly  referred 
to  in  Scripture  and  in  classical  literature — was  the  exact  pro- 
totype of  all  the  later  forms  of  that  gigantic  but  seductive 
imposture.  Its  leading  character  was  genethUacal — the  sys- 
tem, namely,  which  foretold  the  fortune  that  w^ould  follow 
the  "  native  "  through  life,  and  especially  at  certain  epochs, 
from  the  configuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  or  (as  some  astrologers  preferred  to  reckon)  of 
his  conception.  It  was  believed  (as  Diodoims  tells  us)"  that 
every  human  being  was  born  under  the  influence  of  some 
star-7-benignant  or  malignant ;  but  this  influence  might  be 
crossed,  opposed,  or  intensified,  by  various  others ;  so  that,  to 
tell  the  fortune  of  any  "  native,"  it  was  necessary  to  repro- 
duce by  calculation  the  exact  figure  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
at  his  natal  hour :  and  this  was  his  "  horoseope." 

But  Diodorus"  also  informs  us — and  existing  tablets  con- 
firm his  testimony  — '  that  the  Babylonian  astrology  had  a 
wider  range.  "  The  Chaldaeans  professed  to  predict  from  the 
stars  such  things  as  the  changes  of  the  weather,  high  winds 
and  storms,  great  heats,  the  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses, 
earthquakes,  and  the  like.  They  published  lists  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  tables  showing  what  aspects  of  the  heav- 
ens portended  good  or  evil  to  particular  countries.  Lists 
of  these  two  kinds  have  been  found  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son  among  the  tablets The  great  majority  of  the  tab- 
lets are  of  an  astrological  character,  recording  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  singly,  in  conjunction,  or 
in  opposition,  upon  all  sublunary  affairs,  from  the  fate  of 
empires  to  the  washing  of  hands  or  the  paring  of  nails.'"* 
They  also  ventured  to  predict  the  weather  which  would  oc- 
cur on  particular  days  of  the  year."  Thus  it  appears  that 
these  Chaldaean  almanacs  were  the  veritable  prototypes  of 
our  own  "Moore's,"  "Murphy's,"  and  "Zadkiel's" — in  short, 
of  the  utterly  abominable  class  of  astrological  almanacs,  with 
their  predictions  about  kings  and  states,  and  their  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  influences  attached  to  the  several  days,  by 
means  of  which  even  now  a  i^w  knaves  or  crazy  enthusiast- 
ics  prey  upon  ignorance  or  sillier  curiosity. 

"  DIod.  Sic  ii.  31,  8  1.  "  Diod.  ii.  30,  %  5. 

*^  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,**  vol.  til.  pp.  425,  426.  The  examination  of  the 
whole  series  of  tablets,  on  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  now  engaged,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  much  farther  light  on  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Baby- 
louians.  9»  Colnm.  zL  1.  §  3. 
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But  in  those  days  the  faith  was  real;  and, whether  as 
scribes  and  interpreters,  as  framers  of  horoscopes,  or  utterers 
of  magic  formularies,  or  exorcists  of  evil  spirits,  the  Chal- 
daeans  were  in  a  great  measure  the  masters  of  public  and 
private  life :  if  they  could  not  control  destiny,  they  directed 
the  steps  which  brought  it  on.  Tlie  picture  drawn  by  Eze- 
kiel  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mode  of  deciding  whether  to  march 
against  Rabbah  or  Jerusalem — "  For  the  king  of  Babylon 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways, 
to  use  divination :  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted 
with  images,  he  looked  in  the  liver"" — receives  the  fullest 
confirmation  from  Sennacherib's  records  of  his  own  faith  in 
astrology.  On  one  occasion  this  kin^  refused  to  give  a  de- 
cisive battle,  and  on  another  he  kept  back  from  a  promising 
campaign,  because  the  conjunctions  of  the  stars  were  unfa- 
vorable." 

§  16.  The  astronomical  and  astrological  calculations  imply 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  geometrical  constructions ;  and 
Strabo  says  that  the  Greek  geometera  often  quoted  the  works 
of  certain  Chaldseans — as  Cideti,  Naburianus,  and  Sudinus." 
But  of  the  system  of  Arithmetic  which  was  used  in  Baby- 
lonia from  a  very  high  antiquity,  we  know  something  from 
existing  tablets,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  numerals  in  in- 
scriptions. Their  system  of  decimal  notation  had  a  remark- 
able likeness  to  the  Roman.    The  simple  wedge  Y  stands  for 

1 ;  and  there   are   new  signs  for  10,  /;  for  60,  the  simple 

wedge  again,  T;  and  for  100,  V^.     From  1  to  9,  the  units  are 

merely  accumulated  with  a  peculiar  grouping  (the  Roman 
system  of  subtracting  units  by  prefixing  them  to  X  being 
unknown).     From  11  to  19,  we  have  the  unit  groups  with 

the  sign  of  10  (^  j  prefixed,  just  like  the  Roman  XL,  etc. 

So  20,  30,  40  are  expressed  by  two,  three,  and  four  of  the 
sighs  for  10,  just  like  XX.,  etc.,  and  from  60  to  90  by  the 
proper  number  of  lO's  with  the  sign  of  50  prefixed,  like  LX., 
etc.^"  Not  so,  however,  with  the  hundreds,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  prefixing  the  proper  number  of  units  to  the  sign 
for  100,  just  as  we  say  o?ie-hundred,  ^w?o-hundred,  etc.,  up  to 
1000,  which  is  one-^en-hundred.      The  system  will  now  be 

3«  Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  compare  Isaiah  xlvii.  13. 

*'  See  farther,  respectiDg  the   Chaldaean   astrology,  Clitarchns,  ap  Dlog.  LaGrt. 
rrooem.  §  6 ;  Theophrastns,  ap.  Prod.  "  Comment,  in  Plat.  Tim."  p.  286,  P. 
»8  Strab.  xvi.  1,  5  6. 
'•  But  sometimes  the  arrow-heads  are  accumulated  Q\ke  the  wedges  for  units)  from 

10  to  90,  giving  ^^5  ^or  50,  and  so  on. 
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easily  seen  in  the  following  table  (from  Professor.  Rawlin^ 
son) : 
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The  same  notation  was  employed  for  the  sosses  and  sars^ 
by  which  large  numbers  were  expressed.     Thus  a  single 

wedge  y  represents,  besides  the  simple  unit  1,  the  unit  of  the 

soss,  60,  and  the  unit  of  the  sar,  3600  ;  and  the  arrow-head  / 

represents  not  only  10,  but  also  10  sosses  (i.  e.,  600=1  her), 

and  10  sar5,  or  36,000.    Thus  the  group  ^^^  jyi  ^^.  ^  means 

45  sosses  and  21  wmte=43  x60+21=2601.  This  example  is 
taken  from  a  curious  table  of  squares  of  all  numbers  from  1 

to  60 ;  in  which  it  stands  as  equal  to  tf — ]r  ^^^  Y ,  i.  e.,  the 

square  of  51,  This  table  was  found  at  Senkereh,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  high  antiquity.  The  numbers  are  accurate 
throughout.  The  very  fact  of  such  a  table  being  compiled 
implies  the  constant  practice  of  considerable  arithmetical 
operations,  in  which  it  would  be  of  use.  The  library  of 
Asshur-bani-pal  at  Nineveh,  which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
astronomical  tables  above  referred  to,  contained  also  several 
treatises  on  arithmetic,  among  the  fragments  of  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  a  multiplication  table,  like  that  which  has  be- 
come famous  under  the  name  of  Pythagoras.     Such  discov* 
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eries — with  otbei-s  that  wq  have  noticed  from  time  to  time 
— have  a  double  importance,  not  only  as  i*evealing  the  actual 
state  of  ancient  Oriental  civilization,  but  as  throwing  new 
light  on  the  Eastern  contributions  to  European  civilization, 
which  are  attested  by  the  uniform  tradition  of  those  "  quick- 
witted Greeks  "  whom  some  moderns  believe  to  have  learnt 
nothing  from  the  dull  stagnation  of  the  Asiatic  mind  ! 

§  17.  The  Religion  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  was  essentially 
the  same.  With  the  exception  of  a  difference  in  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  in  a  few  minor  particulars,  they 
had  the  same  Pantheon,the  same  symbols,  the  same  connec- 
tion of  their  divinities  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  same 
forms  of  worship,  and  the  same  system  of  sacred  learning  in 
the  hands  of  an  exclusive  caste.  The  chief  differences  are  in 
the  peculiar  identification  of  certain  deities  with  the  inter- 
ests and  honor  of  the  two  nations,  and  of  particular  kings 
and  dynasties ;  and  in  certain  developments  which  show  the 
Cushite  or  Semitic  character  respectively. 

Few  now  contest  the  statement  that  the  religion  had  its 
primitive  seat  in  Babylonia,  where  the  Ohaldseans  were  its 
chief  ministers  to  the  latest  age  of  its  existence.  It  is  in 
Babylonia  that  we  find  most  developed  its  character  of  a 
Pantheistic  Sabseism,  side  by  side  with  those  grosser  forms 
of  popular  religion  which  have  always  prevailed  among  the 
Hamite  race;  while  in  Assyria  the  Semitic  mind  gave  to 
the  same  original  conceptions  all  the  spiritual  elevation  of 
which  they  were  susceptible.  It  was  from  their  connection 
with  Babylon  that  Israel  learnt  to  worship  and  bum  incense 
to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  heavenly  host,*"  or — in  the 
prophet's  comprehensive  phrase — "  the  frame  of  heaven ;"" 
and  it  was  in  imitation  of  a  Babylonian  custom  that  the 
kings  of  Judah  dedicated  horses  to  the  sun."  The  corrup- 
tion of  a  purer  nature*worship  into  idolatry  took  place  in 
both  nations ;  but  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  the 
Babylonian  idols,  in  particular,  is  proved  by  the  languages 
alike  of  Hebrew  prophets  and  classical  historians,  and  by  the 
existing  monuments,  cylinders,  and  engraved  stones.  Up 
to  the  very  hour  of  the  city's  fall,  "  they  praised  the  gods 
of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  u'on,  of  wood,  and  of 
stone."" 

§  18.  From  the  prominence  given  to  its  astronomical  em- 
blems, the  religion  is  often  called  Sabceisni,  But  this  is  not 
strictly  correct.  Pure  Sabaeism,  in  ascribing  divine  intelli- 
gence to  the  heavenly  bodies,  excludes  every  other  personal 

*»  2  KiDjTS  xvif.  16 ;  xxi.  3, 6 ;  2  Chr.  z&xiii.  5 ;  Jer.  viii.  2 ;  xlx.  13. 

<»  Jer.  vii.  IS ;  xliv.  17, 18, 19, 26.  «  2  Kings  xxiii.  11.  "  Dan.  v.  4. 
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conception  of  them,  and  especially  all  anthropomorphism  and 
all  idolatry.  But  the  gods  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  are  dis- 
tinctly joer^ow^y  they  are  represented  in  human  and  animal 
forms,  and  by  other  symbols  besides  those  of  the  heavenly 
host :  in  fact,  the  highest  deities  of  all  were  not  those  repre- 
sented by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  In  the  compendious 
summary  of  Berosus  —  "  they  (the  Ohaldseans)  worshipped 
Belus,  and  the  stars,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  live 
planets  " — ^Bel  takes  precedence  of  the  heavenly  host. 

The  same  author  seems  to  recognize  an  original  element 
of  monotheiam  in  the  fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  Bab- 
ylonian civilization.  Without  entering  into  a  wide  contro- 
versy, it  is  enough  here  to  record  the  opinion,  that  the  prime- 
val idea  of  one  god  is  indicated  in  the  supreme  deity  who  is 
placed  above  all  the  other  divinities  of  the  Assyrio-Babylo- 
nian  Pantheon.  The  very  name  of  this  deity,  il  (or  JlouY 
seems  to  attest  a  connection  with  the  Hebrew  £Jl;  while  his 
other  name,  i?a,  fits  in  as  strikingly  with  the  Egyptian  relig- 
ion. In  Babylonia — where  there  was  a  marked  preference 
for  local  deities,  and  where  the  partialities  of  kings  and  dy- 
nasties gave  the  supreme  place  variously  to  Bel-Merodach  or 
to  Nebo — we  find  few  traces  of  the  worship  of  II,  and  no  tem- 
pk  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  him  after  that  first  which — 
according  to  the  native  etymology  of  Bah-il — was  called 
simply  the  Gate  or  House  of  God,*^ 

The  Assyrians  attached  a  much  more  definite  and  perma- 
nent conception  to  this  supreme  deity,  to  whom  they  gave 
the  national  name  of  Asshur,*^  As  this  name  is  introduced 
in  the  list  of  Genesis  x.,  without  explanation  of  its  meaning 
— and  as  no  significant  etymology  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
discovered — we  are  lefl  in  doubt  as  to  the  precedence  of  the 
divine  or  ethnic  name — whether  the  nation  was  called  Assyr- 
ian, as  being  the  people  of  Asshur,  or  the  deity  Asshur,  as 
being  the  god  of  the  Assyrians.**  The  latter  seems  the  more 
probable,  and  in  this  case  we  may  perhaps  regard  the  name, 

**  The  Greeks  found  an  analogy  in  this  deity  to  the  original  conception  of  Cronns. 

4*  It  may  be  here  observed,  with  regard  to  the  whole  religion  of  the  nation,  that 
**  in  Assyria  ampler  evidence  exists  of  what  was  material  in  the  religions  system, 
more  abundant  representations  of  the  objects  and  modes  of  worship,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  give,  by  means  of  illustrations,  a  more  graphic  portraiture  of  the  exter- 
nals of  the  religion  of  the  Assyrians  than  the  scantiness  of  the  remains  permits  in  the 
case  of  the  primitive  Chaldacans  (or  even  of  the  later  Babylonians)."— Rawllnson, 
•'  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  it  chap.  viii.  p.  229.  For  the  graphic  illustrations,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  give,  and  for  a  fuller  accoiintof  the  Assyrian  religion,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  cited. 

<«  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  in  the  Assyrian  language  and  in  Hebrew  the 
names  of  the  country  and  the  people  are  identical  with  that  of  the  ffody  Asshur.  The 
only  difference  (common  to  all  three  senses)  is  that  between  the  forms  Ashur  and 
Asshur.  In  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  meanings  are  distinguished  by  the  determina- 
tive prefix.    See  above,  5  7.    The  name  is  also  abbreviated  to  As. 
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not  as  the  proper  name  of  the  deity,  but  as  an  ellipsis  for 
"  the  god  of  Asshur."*' 

At  all  events,  the  national  character  of  this  deity  is  con- 
spicuous. He  is  regarded  throughout  all  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions as  the  special  tutelary  deity  both  of  the  kings 
and  of  the  country.  "  He  places  the  monarchs  upon  their 
throne,  firmly  establishes  them  in  the  government,  lengthens 
the  years  of  their  reigns,  preserves  their  power,  protects  their 
forts  and  armies,  makes  their  names  celebrated,  and  the  like. 
To  him  they  look  to  give  them  victory  over  their  enemies, 
to  grant  them  all  the  wishes  of  their  heart,  and  to  allow 
them  to  be  succeeded  on  their  thrones  by  their  sons  and 
their  sons'  sons,  to  a  remote  posterity.  Their  usual  phrase, 
when  speaking  of  him,  is  Asshur^  iny  lord.  They  represent 
themselves  as  passing  their  lives  in  his  service.  It  is  to 
spread  his  woi*ship  that  they  carry  on  their  wars.  They 
fight,  ravage,  destroy,  in  his  name.  Finally,  when  they  sub- 
due a  country,  they  are  careful  to  '  set  up  the  emblems  of 
Asshur,'  and  teach  the  people  his  laws  and  worship.""  We 
have  seen  how  the  kings  at  qnce  glorify  and  honor  his  name, 
and  claim  his  special  protection,  by  the  formation  of  their 
own  names  from  his.  The  people  are  described  as  "the 
servants  of  Asshur  ;'•  their  enemies  as  "  the  enemies  of  As- 
shur ;"  and  the  Assyrian  religion  as  "  the  worship  of  As- 
shur." 

His  supremacy  above  all  the  other  gods  is  shown  by  the 
precedence  given  to  his  name  in  all  invocations,  and  by  his 
titles — "  the  great  god  " — "  the  king  of  all  the  gods  " — "  he 
who  rules  supreme  over  the  gods."  We  can  not  but  trace 
in  all  this  a  certain  degree  of  Semitic  tenacity  of  the  highest 
conception  of  a  personal  deity.  "  It  is  indicative  of  the  (com- 
paratively speaking)  elevated  character  of  Assyrian  poly- 
theism, that  this  exalted  and  awful  deity  continued  from 
first  to  last  the  main  object  of  worship,  and  was  not  super- 
seded in  the  thoughts  of  men  by  the  lower  and  more  intel- 
ligible divinities,  such  as  Shamas  and  Sin^  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  Nergal^  the  god  of  war,  Nin^  the  god  of  hunting,  or 
iba,  the  wielder  of  the  thunder-bolt."*"  The  same  suprema- 
cy is  shown  by  the  universal  worship  of  Asshur  throughout 
all  Assyria ;  though  the  great  temple  at  Asshur  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  peculiarly  honored  at  the  city  which 
bore  his  name."    This  is,  however,  the  only  temple  yet  dis- 

47  We  have  a  similar  ellipsis  in  at  least  one  passage  of  the  Bible :  "  This  is  the 
generation  of  them  that  seek  him,  that  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob."    (Psalm  xxiv.  6.) 

*8  Rawlinson,  vol.  il.  pp.  229,  230.  *»  Rawlinson,  Z.  c.  p.  231. 

60  The  bricks  of  this  temple,  at  Kikh-Sfiergkat,  bear  the  name  of  AshU,  which  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  supposes  to  be  an  archaic  form  of  Asahur  (Essay  X.  "On  the  Re- 

18 
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covered  that  was  specially  dedicated  to  him ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that,  instead  of  separate  temples,  he  had  a 
first  place  in  the  fanes  of  all  the  other  gods, 

Asshur  is  i-epresented  by  a  curious  emhlera,  which  is  seen 
on  the  sculptures  of  the  kings — often  hovering  over  their 
heads  in  battle — and  on  their  signet-cylindevs  :  the  emblem 
was  also  used  by  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  I^ouher, 
as  the  symbol  of  deity.  It  is  a  winged  circle,  from  which 
issues  a  small  human  figure,  with  the  homed  cap,  generally 
holding  a  ring,  and  often  a  bow,  the  latter  sometimes  bent 
and  with  the  arrow  on  the  string. 

The  symbol  is  explained  as  denoting  eternity  by  the  cir- 
cle, omnipresence  by  the  wings,  and  intelligence  by  the  hu- 
man  figure.      That   this    figure, 
however,  was   not   essential,  ap- 
pears from  the  frequent  form  of 
the  emblem  as  a  simple  winged 
circle,    closely     resembling     the 
Egyptian  winged  globe.     It  ap- 
EmbkmeorAsshnrtanerLBj^a).     Tf^^^}'^  One  very  curioHS  forai  on 
the  signet-cylmder  of  Sennache- 
rib, where— besides  the  principal  human  figure — ^the  wings 
of  the  circle  support  two  other  heads ;  but  what  triad  this 
indicates  is  unknown. 

Here  the  symbol  is  seen  in  one  of  its  frequent  position!*, 
over  the  sacred  iree,  which  is  another  constant  emblem  oi 
Asshur,  and    which    is   often 
placed,  as  here,  between  two            . 
worshipping    figures,   one    of       ^^ 
them  being  the  king,     "Like       jf^ 
the  winged  circle,  this  emblem      m^ 
has  various  forms.      The  eim-        O 
plest  consists  of  a  short  pillar  '^|^ 
springing  from  a  single  pair  of      ^^ 
i-ams'  horns,  and    surmounted      y. 
by  a  capital  composed  of  two        „"  ","""V1 — ,„—    .    .. 

Eaii-3  01  rams  horns  separated 
y  one,  two,  or  three  horizontal  bands ;  above  which  there 
is,  first,  a  scroll  resembling  tliat  which  commonly  sur- 
mounts the  winged  cirele,  and  then  a  flower,  very  much 
like  the  '  honeysuckle '  ornament  of  the  Greeks,  Moi-e 
advanced  specimens  show  the  pillar  elongated,  with  a  cap- 
ital in  the  middle  in  addition  to  the  capital  at  the  top, 
while  the  blossom   above  the  upper  capital,  and  genei-ally 
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the  stem  likewise,  throw  out  a  number  of  similar  smaller 
blossoms,  which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  fir-cones  or  pome- 
granates. Where  the  tree  is  most  elaborately  portrayed, 
we  see,  besides  the  stem  and  the  blossoms,  a  complicated 
net-work  of  branches,  which,  after  interlacing  with  one  an- 
other, form  a  sort  of  arch,  surrounding  the  tree  itself,  as  with 
a  frame."" 

§  19.  After  this  supreme  god,  the  mysterious  source  of  all 
being,  come  a  series  of  external  manifestations,  in  an  order 
indicating  the  connection  of  cosmogony  with  religion.  They 
are  arranged  in  Triads;  not  composed — like  those  of  Egypt 
— of  father,  mother,  and  son,  but  of  three  male  deities,  each 
of  whom  is  accompanied  by  a  goddess.  The  First  Triad 
consists  of  Ana  or  Ann^  £il  or  Bel  or  JBelus,  and  Hea  or 
JEToa,  whose  attributes  resemble  those  of  Hades  (Pluto),  Ju- 
piter, and  Neptune,  in  the  classical  mythology.  The  attend- 
ant female  deities — in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
reflectioji  of  those  attributes — are  Anat  (AnaUis),  Bilit  (Bel- 
tis)  or  Mylitta^  and  Daohina,  This  triad  has  a  cosmogonic 
character ;  Anu  representing  the  primordial  chaos  ;  Bel  (or, 
more  specifically,  Bel-Niprv)^^  the  power  that  reduces  it  to 
order ;  and  Hea  or  Hoa^  the  intelligent  spirit  of  the  universe 
— the  fish-god  Cannes  of  Berosus,  who  brought  in  the  earli- 
est civilization." 

The  Second  Triad  consists  of  Sin  or  Hurld^  Shamas^  San^ 
or  Sansi^  and  Jua" — the  Moon,  Sun^  and  the  Atmosphere  or 
^ther^  with  their  consorts,  *'  the  great  lady,""  Gula  or  Ann- 
it,  and  Shala  or  Tula.  The  cosmic  character  of  this  triad 
forms  a  transition  to  the  sidereal  group  of  inferior  divinities, 
representing  the  ^ve  planets  known  from  the  earliest  times 
— Ninip  (Saturn),  Merodach  (Jupiter),  Nergal  (Mars),  IshJtar 
(Venus),  and  Nebo  (Mercury).  Though  inferior  to  the  old 
deities  of  the  triads,  these  deities  became  especially  popular. 
Merodach  was  the  supreme  deity  of  Babylon ;  Ninip,  the  As- 

»i  Hawlineon,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  On  the  carious  question  of  a  probable  connection  of 
the  Assyrian  sacred  tree  with  the  Aslufrah  ("grove  "  in  onr  version),  which  was  an 
object  of  idolatry  with  the  Jewish  kings,  see  the  ensuing  remarks  of  Rawliuson,  and 
the  article  Qeove  in  the  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  where  also  a  representation  of 
the  sacred  tree  will  be  found. 

*3  This  title  (in  which  some  see  a  deification  of  Nimrod)  distinguishes  the  older  Bel 
from  Bel-Merodaehf  i.  e.,  Lord  Merodach^  the  great  god  of  the  later  Babylonian  kings. 

'^3  Some  identify  Oannes  with  Ann ;  but  Oa  seems  to  be  the  older  name  of  the  fish- 
god  ("nn  in  Helladins,  *Auf  in  Damascins) ;  and  one  title  of  Hoa  is  "  the  intelligent- 
fish.'*  His  consort  Dawkina  also  points  to  the  same  character  under  the  name  of 
Dofian  or  Dagoru 

**  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  phonetic  power  is  qnite  uncertain.  Other 
readings  are  Vul  and  Ao.  The  uncertainty,  of  course,  extends  to  the  royal  names 
compounded  of  this  element. 

*^  The  proper  name  of  the  Moon-goddess  has  not  been  found ;  but  she  is  often  con* 
founded  with  Beltis. 
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Syrian  Hercules — also  personified  as  the  fish-god — was  a  fa- 
vorite deity  at  Nineveh :  and  in  both  countries  Nebo  (like 
Hermes  and  Mercury)  was  the  patron  of  learning,  the  inspir- 
ing genius  of  prophecy  and  eloquence,  and  of  royal  authori- 
ty. These  sidereal  deities  reproduce  to  some  extent  the 
characters  of  the  firet  triad ;  Ninip  of  Anu ;  Merodach  of 
Bel ;  Nebo  of  Ao ;  Ishtar  of  Beltis.  The  last  was  the  great 
goddess  of  nature ;  and  her  serious  and  voluptuous  charac- 
ters were  embodied  in  the  twofold  form  of  Taauth  and  Zar- 
panit  (or  Nana),  like  the  celestial  and  popular  Venus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  grossly  licentious  worship  of  the 
latter  at  Babylon  is  desciibed  by  Herodotus." 


Emblems  of  the  Principal  Qods.    (From  an  Obelisk  in  the  British  MuECum.) 

§  20.  The  supreme  deity,  II  or  Aashur,  with  the  two  tri- 
ads and  the  five  planets,  appear  to  make  up  the  "twelve 
great  gods.""  Below  these  there  were  a  host  of  genii  and 
inferior  deities ;  such  as  Nisroch  or  Salman^  the  eagle-head- 
ed and  winged  deity  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  "  the  king 
of  fluids,"  and  "  governor  of  the  course  of  human  destiny ;" 
and  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of  the  two 
Sipparas  (Sepharvaim),  whose  people  made  their  children 
pass  through  the  fire  to  these  deities."  But  to  enumerate 
these  minor  deities,  and  even  to  specify  the  titles,  attributes, 
genealogical  relations,  temples,  and  other  important  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  greater  gods,  and  to  describe  the  system 
of  cosmogony  which  was  connected  with  the  Babylonian  i-e- 
ligion,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  This  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  whole  subject  is  beset  with  complications 
and  difficulties,  the  solution  of  which  awaits  the  light  to  be 
gained  from  the  immense  mass  of  undeciphered  cuneiform 
literature." 

««  Herod.  L 199. 

•^  Otherwise,  excludiii]^  Asehnr  as  above  all  the  rest,  the  twelve  are  made  up  by 
iutrodncing  Beltis.    There  are  also  other  ways  of  reckoning  them. 

•8  2  Kings  xviL  31, 

*•  For  a  full  acconnt  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  on  the  snbject  (to  say  npthing 
of  what  is  only  conjectnred)  see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Essay  X.  to  Herodotns,  Book  I. ; 
and  Professor  Rawlinson's  »'Pive  Monarchies,"  vol  i.  c.  vii. ;  vol.  ii.  c  viii. ;  vol.  ili. 
pt.  ii.  c.  vii. ;  and  Leuormant,  "  Histoire  Ancieune,"  chap.  viii.  $  5 ;  chap.  viii.  §§  7,  S. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  AKTANS  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  ZOROASTER. 

I  L  Place  of  Ihe  Meda>Ferslans  In  tiletory.  i  !.  Both  were  branches  of  tbe  Aryio 
race.  !  3.  lis  coonlrj  Ihe  isble-laud  of  Irnn.  I(e  two  brnnches— the  Aiyai  nod 
ranoniH.  i  4,  TeBtlmony  of  langaage  tu  their  primllira  condltJuo.  I  a.  Their 
■octal  life,  moral  and  pollllcal  conaUlon.  1  0.  Tbe  primitive  Aryan  rellglua.  lu 
corrapllnn  into  dnallBin  andpntithel«tlc  niitare-nrorshlp.  Coemiigouy.  TrartUloii 
of  tbe  Delnge.  4  T.  WestBaM  mlBratlon  of  the  YBv^ula^  Mrlblcnl  lecends  of 
the  Irnaian  Arjane— Jemebid— Zobak— Cuieb  — Ferhiaii,  The  xacred  leather 
eta  d  d  S3,  Couaicl  of  tbe  Iranlaus  and  tbe  Turaaiiiue.  Social  orgaiiliatloii 
n  b  period.  {  9.  The  religions  reforni  nccrlbed  to  Zoboabtiib.  His  pereonnl 
b  stoir  nnkuown.  AnllqiiltT  of  tbe  Zoroutrlan  rellglan.  )  Vt.  lu  origin  In 
B  rla.  Marrela  aboot  ZoroaEler,  onljr  foiinil  tn  later  writera.  i  11.  The  aacred 
ook  a  fldZendocMla.  High  aiiilqultj' of  the  Gjiihia.etc  {  It  Nalnre  of  iha 
Zo  aa  riBD  KlIglnD,  or  Jfozifami.  Its  renetinn  rrom  panlheletlc  DBlaraliain. 
The  Aim  as  (gwid  Bplrila)  and  Daicat  (erll  spirited).  {  IS.  Doctrine  of  Ahura 
n  (ada  Onavrt),  the  one  snpreme  ci-d.  Hla  Htlrlbulc?.  Hia  aymhol  Light,  i  11. 
B  en  e  vork  \ij  the  creative  Word,  f  15.  The  doctrine  of  Diu^itm.  Qncg. 
nof  la  origin.  Angromamyvjt  (A  Arfmon),  tbe  opponent  of  Ahnramaida.  Hia 
ultimate  deatnictlon.  Later  opiulona.  (  1(1.  The  antocontatlc  apltllual  bierar- 
chlea.  i  17.  The  doctrine  of  creation.  The  temptstlno  and  tall  ot  man.  !  IS. 
Fotore  rewards  and  pnulsbmenW.  1 11>.  Zoroastriau  moralllj.  S  10.  The  Zoro- 
sitrtHD  Worship.  )  SI.  OppoaUlon  to  the  Zoionatrlan  reform.  Separation  of  the 
Iranian  aud  Indian  Aryans.  {  ¥2.  Settlement  of  the  Itaulana  In  Media  and  Pei- 
bIs.    (  !3.  Aduptiou  of  Mnglsm  is  Media. 

§  1.  The  nations  whose  history  we  have  thus  fai"  followed 
woi'e  of  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  I'aces ;  but  now  wg  see  the 
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third  family  of  mankind  entering  on  the  dominion  assigned 
to  it  by  Providence  and  prophecy.  The  Japhetic  race,  "  en- 
larged "  by  increase  and  by  conquest,  begins  to  make  Ham 
his  "  servant,"  and  to  "  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  The 
former  races,  settling  in  the  two  great  fertile  plains  which 
were  ready  to  nourish  the  earliest  civilization,  have  built  up 
kingdoms  on  a  vast  scale  of  despotic  power  and  rude  mag- 
nificence, and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  which  minister 
to  the  material  wants  of  man ;  but  their  despotisms  have 
grown  effete,  and  their  science  has  been  prostituted  to  su- 
perstition. Even  the  nation  chosen  out  of  the  rest  to  pre- 
serve a  pure  religion  and  a  simple  commonwealth,  has  proved 
unfaithful  to  its  trust,  and  been  doomed,  for  a  time,  to  learn 
its  errors  by  the  discipline  of  captivity  and  servitude.  At 
this  juncture  the  third  race — the  hardy  natives  of  the  ruder 
climate  and  the  freer  air  of  highlands ;  trained  to  war  by 
conflicts  with  the  nomad  Turanian  tribes ;  and  animated  by 
a  religion  based  on  pure  and  spiritual  principles — takes  pos- 
session of  the  fruits  of  civilization  prepared  for  it,  and  reor- 
ganizes an  empire  which  is  destined  in  its  turn  to  succumb 
before  the  more  vigorous  spirit  of  Western  freedom. 

§  2.  The  united  Medes  and  Persians,  to  whom  this  part 
in  history  was  assigned,  belonged  to  the  great  race  which 
ancient  usage  and  modern  science  concur  in  denoting  by  the 
name  of  Aryan.*  This  has  never  been  doubted  in  the  case 
of  the  Persians ;  but  as  to  the  Medes,  some  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  land  always  called  Media  by 
the  ancient  writers  had  in  early  times  a  Turanian  (or  Scy- 
thic)  population.  Hence  we  have  seen  that  the  so-called 
"Median"  column  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  is  really  in  a  Turanian  dialect,  which  we  call  for 
convenience  Medo-Scythic,  But  the  Medes  of  history — those 
who  founded  the  empire  to  which  the  Persians  succeeded — 
were  indubitably  Aryans.  "The  Medes  were  anciently 
called  by  all  people  Arians,"  says  Herodotus ;'  and  they  are 
always  so  called  by  the  Armenian  writers.  The  ethnic  af- 
finity is  moreover  implied  in  that  inseparable  connection  of 
the  "  Medes  and  Persians,"  which  was  already  a  proverb  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  of  which,  indeed,  some  find  traces 
much  earlier  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  They  had  the 
same  language  and  religion,  the  same  customs  and  dress ; 

1  It  was  usual,  till  recently,  to  adopt  the  Greek  orthography  Avian  (Apto<,  Herod, 
vii.  62 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  etc.) ;  but,  besides  the  inconvenient  identity  of  this  form 
With  a  terra  of  totally  different  meaning  (a  follower  of  Arlus),  the  y  represents  the 
original  native  orthography.  The  twofold  parallels  between  the  ethnic  Aryan  and 
Armenian  and  the  theological  Arian  and  Arminian  are  illustrations  of  the  frequency 
of  curious  coincidences.  a  Herod,  vii.  02. 
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and  Herodotus,  in  mentioning  the  identity  of  their  equip- 
ments, observes  that  the  dress  common  to  both  was  rather 
Median  than  Persian.  Their  common  institutions  are  at- 
tested by  their  own  celebrated  formula, "  The  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not."*  Their  affinity 
with  the  races  of  Northern  India  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  European  races  which  follow  them 
in  the  course  of  history,  calls  for  some  general  notice  of  the 
great  family  to  which  they  belonged. 

§  3.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  region  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak.  Repeated  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
great  table-land  of  Iran^  which  reaches  in  longitude  from 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan^  which  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to 
those  of  Suleiman^  which  skirt  the  Indus  valley  on  the  west. 
On  the  south  it  rises  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
the  desert  steppes  of  UdoochiMan  (the  ancient  Gedrosia) ; 
and  it  is  backed  up  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus.  The  northern  slopes  of  this  chain,  as  we  follow  it 
from  west  to  east,  look  dov^n  first  upon  the  burning  strip  of 
land  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  then  over  the  vast  des- 
ert of  Khwa^  which  extends  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the 
Oxus ;  and  lastly  upon  the  fair  region  of  mountains  and  val- 
leys watered  by  the  upper  course  and  tributaries  of  this  riv- 
er, and  lying  in  the  angle  between  the  Hindoo  Kooah  (Par- 
ppamisus  M.)  and  the  great  range  of  Bolor  Tagh^  which 
runs  to  the  north.  To  this  region,  anciently  called  Bactria, 
or  one  not  far  from  it,  the  traditions  of  the  chief  nations  of 
the  Aryan  family  point  as  the  primeval  cradle  of  the  race ; 
and  they  recognize  a  distinction,  even  in  that  primitive 
abode,  between  the  Aryas^  or  "  elder  "  branch,  who  dwelt  to 
the  east, and  the  Yavanas^  or  "  younger"  stock,  who  dwelt 
to  the  west.  The  former  were  the  ancestors  of  those  who 
remained  in  Asia,  and  peopled  India  and  the  table-land  of 
Iran ;  while  the  latter  migrated  to  the  west,  and  spread  in 
successive  waves  over  Europe.  Their  original  name  is  pre- 
served in  the  Javan  of  Genesis  x.,  in  the  Greek  lonianSy  and 
in  the  words  signifying  young  in  the  several  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  Germanic  family. 

§  4.  The  evidence  of  those  languages  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  primitive  condition  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  is 
a  self-evident  principle  of  comparative  philology,  that  words 
identical  in  several  cognate  languages — or,  what  is  more  de- 
cisive still,  differing  only  by  the  changes  characteristic  of  the 
several  languages — belong  to  the  common  stock  of  the  origi- 

Dan.  vi.  8, 12, 15. 
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nal  mother  tongue  ;  and  from  their  identity  we  infer  the  ex- 
istence among  the  undivided  race  of  the  objects,  customs, 
and  institutions  which  they  denote.  When,  for  example,  we 
find  the  leading  terms  relating  to  the  life  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  herdsman,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  domestic  ani- 
mals— the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  swine,  horse,  dog,  goose — common 
to  the  Aryan  languages,  we  infer  that  the  primitive  Aryans 
were  a  pastoral  people,  and  that  they  possessed  and  tended 
these  animals.  On  similar  evidence,  we  conclude  that  they 
harnessed  horses  and  oxen  to  carriages,  but  that  riding  on 
horseback  was  unknown,  as  indeed  we  find  it  still  rare 
among  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  of  the  Homeric  age.  They 
had  acquired  the  art  of  working  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
but  not  yet  in  iron :  their  arms  were  furbished,  and  not  rude 
masses ;  and  thev  made  ornaments  of  metal.  ^  Though  a 
pastoral  people,  they  were  not  nomad  dwellers  in  tents,  but 
had  fixed  abodes,  and  built  themselves  houses.  They  tilled 
the  soil,  but  only  by  the  rudest  methods ;  and  it  was  in  the 
course  of  their  subsequent  migrations  that  they  learned  from 
races  more  advanced  in  agriculture  the  use  of  the  plough, 
the  growing  of  various  kinds  of  grains  and  vegetables,  and 
the  production  of  wine  and  oil.  Still  they  raised  corn  enough 
to  form  the  staple  of  their  diet,  and  to  distinguish  them,  as 
they  advanced  westward  and  northward,  from  the  aborigines 
who  fed  on  acoras  and  berries.  They  also  ate  meat,  and 
seasoned  it  with  salt.  They  had  begun  to  venture  on  rivers 
and  lakes  in  skiff's;  but  masts  and  sails  were  as  yet  unknown. 

§  6.  Still  more  important  is  the  evidence  borne  by  lan- 
guage to  their  social  life,  morals,  and  religion.  Marriage  was 
not  only  known,  but  was  contracted  with  solemn  ceremonies, 
and  by  the  sign  which  still  forms  its  chief  symbol  and  fre- 
quent name,  the  union  of  hands.  They  were  uncorrupted  by- 
polygamy  ;  and  the  wife  was  treated  with  the  honor  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  modern  times  by  that  Teutonic 
branch  of  the  race  which  preserved  its  primitive  simplicity 
the  longest.  The  happiness  of  possessing  children,  their 
mutual  help  and  love,  and  the  reward  reaped  from  their  in- 
dustry, shine  forth  in  most  expressive  terms.  A  boy  is  the 
"giver  of  joy,"  the  "increaser  of  happiness,"  the  "  dispeller 
of  vexation ;"  a  girl  is  "  she  that  causes  rejoicing."  The 
brother  is  "  he  who  supports,"  and  the  sister  is  "  the  good," 
"  the  friendly  :"  the  son  is  the  "  protector  "  and  "  nourisher  " 
of  the  family ;  the  daughter  is  "  the  keeper  of  the  flocks," 
"  the  tender  of  the  cows." 

The  family  constitution  formed  the  basis  of  that  wider 
union  of  the  trihe^  the  gens,  the  brotherhood  {(ppaTpia),  the  clan^ 
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which  has  survived  to  the  present  day  at  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  the  chain  of  Aryan  nations,  among 
the  Pei-sians  and  our  own  Celts.  The  authority  of  the  patri- 
arch, chief,  or  paterfamilias^  rested  on  a  law  of  nature,  but 
was  kept  from  arbitrary  abuse  by  a  council  of  elders,  gener- 
ally consisting  of  seven  heads  of  families.  The  chief  of  these 
patriarchs  was  the  King,  who  was  chosen  for  his  wisdom  and 
courage.  The  mode  of  his  installation,  by  being  placed  upon 
a  stone,  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  Greek  name  fiamXevg ; 
and  many  memorials  of  the  custom,  ancient  as  well  as  mod- 
ern, might  be  added  to  the  example  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
coronation  stone,  upon  which  our  kings  are  still  crowned  at 
Westminster. 

The  king's  chief  function  was  to  lead  in  war ;  for  the  early 
Aryans  were  a  martial  race :  and  the  same  evidence  of  lan- 
guage proves  their  knowledge  of  weapons  and  of  some  de- 
fensive araior — the  sword  and  pike,  the  javelin  and  arrow, 
the  bow  and  quiver,  the  helmet,  shield,  and  breastplate. 
Towns  and  villages  were  already  fortified,  though  but  rude- 
ly. The  prisoner  taken  in  battle  was  made  a  slave.  The 
king  was  also  the  chief  judge  ;  but  from  his  limited  discern- 
ment there  was  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God  in  the 
very  forms  familiar  to  us  as  a  Teutonic  custom,  and  in  our 
own  early  history.  The  old  Indian  laws  of  Manu,  which  are 
doubtless  based  on  primitive  traditions,  and  the  Itamaydna^ 
the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  epic,  refer  to  the  ordeals  by  fire 
and  by  hot  and  cold  water. 

§  6.  Concerning  the  primitive  Aryan  religion,  the  recent 
science  of  comparative  mythology  has  added  much  to  the  in- 
formation derived  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  Indians 
and  Persians,  the  Vedas  and  the  Zendavesta;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  too  large  for  full  exposition  here,  especially  as  we 
shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Median  and 
Persian  developments  of  religion.  Its  monotheistic  basis  is 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Dew^,  Deus, 
6€0f,  God ;  and  in  the  titles  which  attest  His  spiritual  es- 
sence :  "  the  living  " — Ashura  of  the  Indians,  Ahura  of  the 
Iranians,  ^aar  of  the  Etruscans,  Esus  of  the  Celts  :  "  the 
spirit " — Manyu  in  the  Vedas,  Mainyu  among  the  Iranians  : 
and  Nara^  "  the  divine  and  eternal  spirit  which  pervades  the 
universe."  The  tone  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  is  recalled  to 
mind  by  the  language  of  a  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda:  "He  is 
the  only  master  of  the  world  :  he  fills  heaven  and  earth  :  he 
gives  life ;  he  gives  strength :  all  the  other  gods  seek  for  his 
blessing :  death  and  immortality  are  but  his  shadow :  the 
mountains  covered  with  frost,  the  ocean  with  its  waves,  the 

18* 
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vast  regions  of  heaven,  proclaim  his  power.  By  him  the 
heaven  and  earth,  space  and  the  firmament,  have  been  solid- 
ly founded:  he  spread  abroad  the  light  in  the  atmosphere. 
Heaven  and  earth  tremble  for  fear  before  him.  He  is  God 
above  all  the  gods." 

The  usual  first  step  in  the  corruption  of  monotheism  can 
be  seen,  in  this  case,  in  another  hymn  of  the  Rig-Veda,  which 
says  that  "  the  wise  men  give  many  names  to  the  Being  who 
is  one,"  according  to  the  ways  in  which  He  manifests  him- 
self or  is  regarded  by  His  worshippers.  The  pantheistic 
polytheism  of  the  Aryans  assumed  a  more  terrestrial  form 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians  or  of  the  Babylonians.  Besides 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  Earth  and  the  visible  Heaven,  they 
deified  the  powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  trees  and  forests, 
fountains,  rivers,  and  seas,  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  lightning. 
Their  imagination  was  strongly  attracted,  as  we  see  in  the 
Vedas,  to  the  perpetual  conflict  between  the  forces  of  the 
physical  world— the  day  contending  with  the  night,  the 
solar  rays  struggling  with  the  mists  covering  the  earth,  the 
lightning  striking  the  cloud  and  setting  free  its  fertilizing 
showers ;  in  all  of  which  they  saw  types  of  the  warfare  be- 
tween good  and  evil  in  the  moral  world.  Wanting  the 
science  which  teaches  the  balance  of  physical  forces,  and  the 
faith  in  moral  order  inspired  by  revelation,  and  yet  believing 
in  a  divine  government,  they  were  early  led  by  all  these  an- 
tagonisms to  that  dualistic  doctrine  of  two  opposite  divine 
principles,  which  received  its  full  development  in  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  Of  their  worship,  the  most  important  element 
was  sacrifice,  usually  resembling  the  "  meat-offering "  and 
"drink-offering"  of  the  Hebrew  ritual;  but  the  most  solemn 
occasions  demanded  the  blood  of  a  victim,  which  was  gen- 
erally a  horse.  The  material  sacrifice  was  accompanied  with 
the  spiritual  offerings  of  prayers  and  hymns,  taught — it  was 
held — by  the  holy  "Word  (  yde,  i.  e.,  vox),  the  organ  of  all 
wisdom  both  for  gods  and  men,  and  the  inspiring  spirit, 
breathing  like  the  winds  through  all  the  w^orlds — "My  great- 
ness," says  a  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda,  "  exalts  itself  above  this 
earth,  above  the  heaven  itself." 

From  this  pantheistic  religion  sprang  the  cosmogony  which 
we  have  already  learned  from  Hesiod  and  Ovid ;  in  which 
the  universe  springs  from  chaos,  not  by  the  process  of  crea-' 
tion,  but  of  emanation.  Among  the  oldest  traditions  of  the 
Aryan  race,  that  of  the  Deluge  and  the  Ark  appears  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  These  can  not  be  recounted  here ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  Indian  legend  says 
nothing  of  that  moral  reason  for  the  catastrophe — the  cor- 
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ruption  of  the  human  race — which  is  conspicuous  m  the 
Greek  story  of  Deucalion's  deluge,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
narrative  of  Noah's  flood. 

§  7.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  work  to  discuss  the 
movements  which  impelled  the  Yavanas  on  their  migrations 
westward,  and  which  caused  the  Aryas,  who  were  left  be- 
hind, to  spread  from  Bactria  northward  to  Sogdiana,  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  southward  over  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  the  Ariana  of  classical  geography.  The  myth- 
ical reign  of  Jemshidj  in  Firdusi's  "  Book  of  the  Persian 
Kings,"  represents  the  time  when,  being  settled  in  this  re- 
gion, they  advanced  in  social  organization,  improved  their 
agriculture,  began  to  build  great  towns,  and  gave  their  re- 
ligion a  more  polytheistic  development ;  for  the  legend,  ani- 
mated with  the  Zoroastrian  spirit,  reproaches  Jemshid  with 
tarnishing  his  glory  by  establishing  idolatry. 

This  period  is  followed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  "Arabian" 
Zohak,  m  which  some  have  seen  traces  of  a  Cushite  con- 
quest ;  but  the  legend  has  better  claims  to  notice  from  its 
connection  with  the  later  history  of  Persia.  This  Zohak 
was  a  ferocious  tyrant,  who  outraged  morality,  and  practiced 
an  obscene  and  monstrous  religion.  Among  the  victims 
whom  he  seized  daily,  to  feed  two  serpents  which  twined 
about  his  shoulders,  were  two  of  the  fairest  youths  of  Isfahan 
— for  the  scene  of  the  legend  is  transferred,  in  its  existing 
Mohammedan  version,  to  the  later  capital  of  Persia.  The 
father  of  these  youths,  a  smith  named  Caveh,  w^as  at  work 
at  his  forge  when  the  news  of  his  children's  fate  was  brought 
to  him.  Hushing  out  just  as  he  was,  in  his  working-dress, 
he  raised  his  leather  apron  on  a  stick,  and  the  people  rally- 
ing round  this  strange  standard  helped  him  to  slay  the 
tyrant,  and  to  place  FeridAn,  the  son  of  Jemshid,  on  the 
throne.  In  memory  of  this  national  tradition,  the  Sassanids, 
who,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era,  overthrew  the  Parthian 
dynasty  and  re-established  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  adopted 
a  sacred  standard  of  leather  emblazoned  with  gems.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  monarchy  and  religion,  only 
to  be  unfurled  in  a  great  crisis,  when  the  king  took  the  field 
in  person,  and  its  loss  at  the  battle  of  Kadesieh  was  the  sig- 
nal of  the  triumph  of  Islamism  in  Persia. 

§  8.  The  next  stage  in  Iranian  tradition  relates  to  that  in- 
teresting conflict  of  races,  one  phase  of  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  traditions  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Turyas  or  Turanians 
— the*  great  family  now  represented  by  the  Tatar  and  Fin? 
nish  tribes — the  Asiatic  Scythians  of  the  Greek  writers— =■ 
had  wandered  or  been  forced  back  into  the  itihospitable  re- 
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gions  of  Central  Asia,  north  of  the  Jaxartes,  whence  they 
made  repeated  descents  upon  the  more  fertile  countries  to 
the  south/  The  ancient  writers  preserve  a  constant  tradi- 
tion of  a  Scythian  domination  in  Western  Asia — Justin  says 
for  1500  years.  Their  first  movements  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  the  Aryans,  who  represent  the  war  as  one  of 
kindred  races.  This  tradition  as^rees  with  modern  ethno- 
graphical  researches,  which  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Turanians  were  a  Japhetic  race,  who  had  separated  them- 
selves very  early  from  the  main  stock.  They  had  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  material  culture ;  but  their  moral  state 
was  degraded,  and  their  religion  was  a  mixture  of  the  gross- 
est forms  of  Sabeeism  with  serpent- worship.  Their  chief 
deity  was  the  ereat  serpent,  called  apparently  by  themselves 
Farraursarrama,  and  by  the  Iranians  Afrasiaby  whom  Zoro- 
aster chose  for  the  emblem  of  the  evil  principle,  Ahriman. 

In  their  conflict  with  the  Aryans,  the  animosity  of  a  re- 
ligious war  was  added  to  the  collision  of  nations  which  were 
already  neighbors,  and  were  struggling  for  the  possession  of 
lands  contiguous  to  both.  While,  to  the  east,  tne  Turanians 
tried  to  drive  the  Aryans  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  Bactri- 
ana  and  Sogdiana,  another  portion  of  their  tribes  advanced 
through  Margiana  upon  the  highlands  of  Media  and  Kurdis- 
tan, to  whicfh  the  Aryans  were  spreading  as  their  increasing 
numbers  overflowed  from  the  east.  The  ascendency  which 
the  Turanians  at  first  obtained  in  this  western  part  of  the 
table-land  of  Iran  explains  the  Scythic  character  of  the  early 
population  of  Media. 

The  most  ancient  Vedas — which  belong  to  this  interval  be- 
tween the  western  migration  of  the  Yavanas  and  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Aryans  into  their  two  great  branches,  the  Ira- 
nian and  the  Indian — exhibit  a  further  development  of  the  so- 
cial state  described  above.  With  the  growth  of  population, 
large  cities  are  multiplied,  agriculture  is  improved,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  husbandman  becomes  more  important  than 
the  shepherd's.  The  organization  of  society  tends  to  the 
formation  of  classes  in  which  occupations  are  hereditary, 
though  not  yet  of  ca«?e5. separated  by  impassable  limits.  The 
classes  are  those  of  priests,  warriors,  and  countrymen — the 
last  sometimes  divided  into  shepherds  and  laborers.  These 
are  the  three  classes  which  the  Avesta  recognizes  among  the 
Iranians,  and  into  which  Herodotus  describes  the  Persians 

^  It  is  an  interesting  qnestion  for  flitnre  research,  to  what  extent  the  migrations 
of  mankind  may  have  been  affected  by  changes  of  climate  within  the  history  of  onr 
race  •  and  especially  whether  the  northern  regions,  which  certainly  had  cnoe  a  milder 
climate  than  now,  may  not  at  first  have  invited  the  settlers  whom  they  afterwarda 
repelled. 
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as  divided.  It  was  in  India,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Brahminical  religion  and  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest, 
that  these  three  classes  became  the  three  superior  castes^ 
while  the  conquered  Hamites  were  distributed  into  the  lower 
and  despised  castes. 

§  9.  It  is  to  this  period  also  that  the  preponderance  both 
of  ancient  tradition  and  of  modern  opinion  ascribes  the  great 
religious  reform  which  is  personified  under  the  famous  name 
of  ZoROASTEB.  Some  writers,  indeed,  of  high  authority — 
influenced  by  an  idea  that  the  reformation  suits  a  period 
when  the  old  Aryan  faith  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Median 
development  of  Magism — catch  at  the  one  piece  of  seeming 
evidence  offered  by  the  name  of  Vista^pa^  the  Persian  Gush- 
tasp^  to  make  Zoroaster  contemporary  with  Hystaspes,  the 
father  of  Darius  I.,  in  the  6th  century  b.c.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  vi^e  can  not  doubt  that  Zoroaster  would  have  been 
presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  in  his  clear  per- 
sonal identity,  instead  of  only  looming  as  he  does  through 
the  mists  of  traditions  so  legendary  as  to  have  led  Niebuhr 
to  pronounce  him  a  mere  myth. 

The  records  of  Medo-Persian  history  in  the  ancient  writers 
leave  a  clear  impression  that  the  national  religion  was  set- 
tled long  before  the  time  even  of  Cyrus ;  and  we  now  find 
its  essential  elements  in  the  Zendavesta.  Royal  names  are 
so  constantly  repeated,  that  a  name  alone  proves  nothing ; 
and,  except  the  name,  the  Gushtasp  of  Zoroaster  has  not  one 
point  in  common  with  the  father  of  Darin s.  The  former  is 
king  of  Bactria  (not  of  Persia),  and  son  of  king  Auravata9pa, 
or  tohrasp,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Kayanians :  the  latter  is 
the  son  of  Arshama  (in  Greek  Arsames),  of  the  family  of  the 
Achsemenids,  and  neither  he  nor  his  father  was  a  king. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  giving  Zoroaster  a  very  re- 
mote date ;  and  some  assign  him  a  fiibulous  antiquity.  Her- 
mippus,  the  Greek  translator  of  his  reputed  works,  places  him 
6000  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy ;  Eudoxus,  6000  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato.  Among  more  moderate  dates, 
the  lowest  is  that  assigned  by  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  six  centu- 
ries before  Darius  I.  {i,  e,,  about  1100  b.c.)  ;  while  Pliny,  plac- 
ing him  1000  years  before  Moses  (that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  the  25th  century  B.C.),  falls  into  a  curious  agreement  with 
the  tradition  of  Berosus,  making  Zoroaster  the  leader  of  the 
Median  dynasty  in  Chaldaea.  M.  Spiegel  and  M.  Oppert  ac- 
cept this  as  the  true  date ;  but,  without  attempting  to  de- 
cide this  question,  or  even  that  of  the  personal  existence  of 
Zoroaster,  we  may  be  content  with  the  probability  that  the 
system  embodied  under  his  name  belongs  to  the  remote  tra- 
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ditional  times  of  the  united  Aryan  race.  The  legends  of  his 
personal  history  are,  of  course,  only  valuable  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  development  of  the  system.  These  le- 
gends are  found  in  the  Zendavesta,  the  later  classical  writers, 
and  Oriental  works  of  the  Mohammedan  period. 

§  10.  All  agree  in  placing  the  scene  of  his  mission  in  Bac- 
triana,  which  some  make  his  native  land  ;^  and  the  title  of 
"  the  happy  Bakhdi  (Bactria)  with  the  lofty  banner  "  (in  one 
of  the  earliest  sections  of  the  Zendavesta)'  seems  to  mark 
the  land  as  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  Aryan  race. 

The  Zendavesta  simply  records  the  appearance  of  Zara- 
thrustrcC  in  Bactriana,  then  ruled  by  the  king  Vista9pa  (the 
GuBhtdsp  of  the  Persians  and  Hystcispes  of  the  Greeks^,  the 
son  of  Auravata9pa  (the  Lohrasp  of  the.  later  Persians),  son 
of  Kava  Ou5rava  (KdirKhosrou)^  son  of  Kava  Ous  {KalrKa- 
ous)^  son  of  Kava  Khavata  (Kah-Kobad^y  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Kavja  (in  modern  Persian,  Kayanians).  It 
knows  nothing  of  the  marvels  recorded  by  late  Greek  and 
Latin  writers — from  traditions  of  various  countries  and  ages 
— as  attendant  upon  his  birth  and  career.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  he  laughed  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  that  his  brain 
palpitated  so  violently  as  to  heave  up  the  hand  that  was 
placed  on  his  head ;  that  he  retired  into  the  desert  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  lived  there  for  twenty  years  on  cheese,  and  was 
thus  preserved  from  feeling  old  age  ;  that  during  this  seclu- 
sion, which  the  later  Median  legend  places  in  a  cave  of  Mt. 
Elburz,  he  received  from  Ahuramazda  and  his  attendant  spir- 
its the  revelations  which  he  recorded  in  the  Zendavesta; 
that,  coming  forth  from  his  retirement,  he  appeai*ed  at  the 
court  of  Hystaspes  at  Bactria,  and  by  the  power  of  his  mira- 
cles converted  the  king  to  the  new  faith,  which  was  soon 
adopted  by  all  Bactria,  though  a  part  of  the  Aryans  refused 
to  accept  it. 

From  this  point  the  legend  assumes  two  different  charac- 
ters. According  to  one  story,  the  Turanians,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  new  religion,  invaded  Bactria,  took  the  capital  by- 
storm,  profaned  its  temples  with  fire,  and  killed  Zoroaster. 
According  to  another,  the  reformer  appears  in  a  character 

•  Cephalion,  Pr.  1 ;  Arnob.  "Adv.  Gent"  i.  62.  Ammianns  Marcellinns  (xxiii.  C,  S 
2),  who  must  have  obtained  his  information  from  the  Persians  during  the  campaign 
of  Jalian,  makes  Zoroaster  a  Bactrian ;  Otesias  (pp.  79, 91,  ed.  Lion.),  copied  by  Jns- 
tin  (i.  1),  calls  him  a  king  of  Bactria,  and  so  does  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  6).  The  state- 
ments which  make  him  a  Median  (Clem.  Alex.  "  Strom.'*  L  p.  399),  a  Perso-Median 
(Suidas,  8.  t>.),  a  Persian  (Diog.  Laert.  "Praef."),  an  Armenian,  a  Pamphylian  (Arnob. 
i  12),  and  even  a  native  of  Proconnesns  (Plin.  "  H.  N.**  xxx.  1,  fi  2),  seem  to  have 
arisen  as  the  Zoroastrian  religion  spread  westward. 

«  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  $  7. 

^  The  name  is  explained  as  "splendor  of  gold,"  evidently  denoting  the  purity  and 
lustre  of  the  religion.    The  later  Persian  form  is  Zerdusht, 
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compounded  of  Moses  and  Mohammed,  a  religious  and  polit* 
ical  legislator,  who  becomes  king  of  Bactria,  and  leads  forth 
his  armies  to  impose  his  new  religion  on  the  rest  of  the 
Aryans,  and  even  (according  to  Berosus)  on  the  Hamites  of 
Babylonia. 

Of  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  the  Zendavesta  knows  noth- 
ing. In  it  Zoroaster  appears  only  as  the  recipient  of  the 
revelations  made  to  him  by  Ahuramazda  in  the  formula 
"Ahuramazda  said  to  the  holy  Zoroaster."  While  this  ab- 
sence of  fabulous  embellishments  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  ar- 
gument against  regarding  Zoroaster  as  merely  mythical,  it 
leaves  so  little  of  his  distinct  personality,  that  we  can  only 
use  his  name  as  a  convenient  embodiment  of  the  doctrine 
which  formed  a  reaction  from  the  pantheistic  naturalism  and 
polytheism  which  had  corrupted  the  early  Aryan  faith. 

§  11.  This  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  remains  of  the  sa- 
cred books  usually  called  the  2knd'avesta^  but  more  proper- 
ly Avestorzend^  a  contraction  oi  Avesta-vrzend^  ("A vesta  and 
Zend"),  that  is,  ^^Teoct  and  Comment,"  or,  as  some  interpret, 
"Law  and  Reform;"  for  the  Zoroastrian  religion  always 
claims  to  be  no  new  doctrine,  but  a  restoration  of  the  old 
Aryan  faith  before  its  corruption  by  the  tyrant  Zohak.  The 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  belong,  in  their prea- 
erUforniy  to  the  age  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanids, 
who  overthrew  the  Parthians  in  a.d.  226,  and  re-established 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  in  Peraia.  The  books  were  then 
transcribed  in  the  existing  alphabet,  and  subjected  to  a  re- 
vision, which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Ezra.  But  the  ancient  language  was  preserved ; 
and  that  language  (hence  called  Zend)^  which  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Achsemenian  inscriptions,  is 
proved  by  its  affinity  to  Sanscrit  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  Aryan  speech. 

At  the  time  of  its  collection  under  the  Sassanids,  the 
Zendavesta  comprised  21  books  (wap^a«),  of  which  the  great- 
er part  have  perished,  not  so  much  by  lapse  of  time  as  by 

8  This  is  the  form  always  nsed  in  the  Pehlevi  books.  "A vesta  (ava-stM)  means 
*  text,'  '  scripture ;'  its  Pehlevi  form  is  apiatak,  and  it  is  cognate  with  the  late  San- 
scrit and  Mahratta  pustoA;,  'book.*  Zend  {zand)  is  'explanation/  'comment*  (See 
Hang's  'Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  of  the  Parsees,* 
Bombay,  1802,  pp.  120-122)."— Rawlinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  93.  Tlie  Zendavesta  has  been 
printed  by  Wcstergaard  (1852-64)  and  Spiegel  0361-58).  The  latter  has  translated 
it  into  Qerman,  and  the  former  is  nnderstood  to  be  engaged  on  a  translation  into 
English.  Partial  translations  have  been  made  of  the  first  and  9th  chapters  of 
the  Yapna  by  Bnrnonf  ("  Commentaire  sur  le  Yaf  na,"  Paris,  1S33),  and  of  the  Gd- 
th&s  by  Dr.  Martin  Hang  (2  vols.  Leipsic,  1858-60),  whose  "Essays"  above  qnoted 
form  the  best  sonrce  of  information  on  the  Zendavesta.  An  excellent  account  of 
the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  is  given  in  Milmau's  "History  of  Christianity,"  vol.  i-  ppi 
66,folL 
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Mussulman  fanaticism  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  in  a.d. 
651.  The  only  book  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire  is 
the  Vldai'Vaddta  (in  Persian  Vendidad)^  that  is,  "  the  law 
against  demons."  The  Tapwa  and  Vispered  are  collections 
of  fragments.  The  former,  or  book  of  "  sacrifice,"  contains 
some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  the  collection  in  the 
Gdthds  or  "  hymns,"  which  were  used,  with  the  prayers,  in 
the  sacrificial  rites.  These  three  —  the  Vendidad,  Yapna^ 
and  Vispered — form  the  collection  called  Vendidad-Sade, 
There  is  another  collection,  called  the  Yesht-Sade.  These 
comprise  all  that  remains  in  the  Zend  language ;  but  we  have 
also  a  portion  of  the  sacred  books,  treating  of  Cosmogony, 
and  called  ^undekesh^  translated  into  Pehlevi,  the  ordinary 
language  of  Persia  under  the  Sassanidae. 

Even  those  who  maintain  that  Zoroaster  himself  lived  un- 
der Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  admit  that  its  internal 
evidence  shows  the  first  section  (Fargard)  of  the  Vendidad 
to  have  been  written  before  the  migration  of  the  Aryans  into 
Media ;  and  that  the  Gdthds^  which  tradition  specially  as- 
signs to  Zoroaster  himself,  are  of  higher  antiquity  still,  and 
belong  to  "  a  time  when  the  Aryan  race  was  not  yet  sepa- 
rated into  two  branches ;  and  when  the  Easterns  and  West- 
erns, the  Indians  and  Iranians,  had  not  yet  adopted  the  con- 
flicting creeds  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Brahminism.""  These 
Gathas  are  distinguished  from  the  other  fragments  by  a 
more  archaic  style  and  a  much  greater  simplicity.  M.  Haug 
places  them  as  high  as  the  time  of  Moses. 

§  1-2.  The  Zendavesta  claims  to  be  the  revelation  of  Maz- 
deism  ("  universal  knowledge "),  made  by  "  the  excellent 
Word,  the  pure  and  active,"  to  Zoroaster,  and  through  him 
to  all  mankind  as  "  the  good  law."  This  religious  law  is  es- 
sentially a  reaction  from  pantheistic  naturalism,  sensuous 
worship,  and  polytheism  ;  and  from  that  of  emanation  in  cos- 
mogony. One  result  of  this  reaction  is  a  curious  confusion 
of  divine  names :  the  gods  {da&vas)  of  the  old  system  be- 
come the  devils  of  the  new ;  and  thus  the  very  deity  of 
light  (Indra),  whose  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  darkness 
{Vritra)  shows  the  original  germ  of  Aryan  dualism,  becomes 
a  principal  of  evil.  The  process  is  analogous  to  that  by 
which  the  early  Christians  identified  the  heathen  deities 
with  the  followers  of  Satan — as  worked  out  in  Milton's  cata- 
logue of  the  fallen  angels — and  by  which  the  Greek  dcemon 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  sense  of  devil.     In  contrast  with 

•  Rnwlinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  In  onr  complete  darkness  as  to  the  personal  life  of 
Zoroaster,  the  question  of  his  age  resolves  itself,  after  all,  into  that  of  the  date  of  tho 
oldest  Zoroastrian  literature. 
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these  dahas  (in  Pereian  devs)^  or  evil  spirits,  the  old  word 
Ahura^^  (which  signified  living  or  spiritual  being)  is  appro- 
priated to  the  good  spirits.  But  some  of  the  old  daevas  are 
ranked  exceptionally  with  the  ahuraSy  under  the  name  of 
izedSy  or  angels. 

§  13.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  superior  beings  is  personcd^  as 
opposed  to  pantheism ;  but  it  is  equally  remote  from  poly- 
theism. Tlie  Ahuras  are  created  beings,  all  inferior  to  the 
supreme  Ahurd-Mazddo^^  or  Ahuramazda  (the  Persian  Or- 
mazd  or  Ormiizd^  and  the  Greek  Oromasdes),  Notwith- 
stanrling  a  mixture  of  physical  conceptions,  such  as  the  as- 
cription to  him  of  health — which  may,  perhaps,  be  likened  to 
the  anthropomorphism  of  our  Scriptures — this  supreme  be- 
ing is  really  a  spiritual  god,  self-existent,  uncreated,  and  eter- 
nal, of  a  nature  essentially  good,  the  creator,  preserver,  and 
governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  proper  object  of  adoration. 
He  is  called  the  "holy  spirit"  {^ipento  mainy^is)^  and  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  sun,  and  the  fire,  which  is  called  his  son. 

A  lo:ig  collection  of  titles  might  be  culled,  ascribing  to 
him  the  creation  of  all  good  things,  and  the  attributes  of 
goodness,  truth,  purity,  holiness,  happiness,  health,  wealth, 
virtue,  wisdom,  immortality ;  but  a  clearer  conception  may 
be  foraied  from  a  very  ancient  invocation  in  the  Ya§na:  "I 
invoke  and  celebrate  the  creator  Ahuramazda,  luminous,  re- 
splendent, most  great  and  good,  most  perfect  and  energetic, 
tnost  intelligent  and  beautiful,  excelling  in  purity,  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  good  knowledge,  the  source  of  pleasure,  who 
created,  formed,  and  nourished  us,  the  most  perfect  of  intelli- 
gent beings."  The  special  quality  of  light^  which  seems  to 
be  attributed  to  him  m  no  mere  metaphorical  sense,  is  thus 
expressed:  "He  is  true,  lucid,  shining,  the  originator  of 
the  best  things,  of  the  spirit  in  nature,  and  of  the  growth  in 
nature,  of  the  luminaries,  and  of  the  self-shining  brightness 
which  is  in  the  luminaries  " — words  which  irresistibly  sug- 
gest the  invocation  drawn  by  Milton  from  a  more  sacred 
source : 

"Hail,  boly  Light!   offspring  of  heaven  first-born, 
Or  of  the  Bternal  co-eternal  beam 
May  I  express  thee  nnblamed?    Since  Ood  is  light, 
And  never  bat  in  nnapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate." 

The  last  line  exactly  expresses  the  teaching  of  the  Yagna, 

'•  In  Sanscrit  Asura, 

"  This  name  is  varioasly  interpreted  as  "the  living  wise,**  "the  living  creator," 
"the  divine  mnch-knowing,"  "the  divine  much-giving,"  "the  great  giver  of  life/* 
Both  its  elements  are  n^ed  to  express  the  sense  of  "  god  ;**  bat,  when  nsed  apart,  the 
latter  {Mazddo  or  Mazda)  seems  to  be  more  specifically  the  name  of  the  supreme  god. 
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which  makes  Ahuramazda  the  source  of  lights  which  most  re- 
sembles him,  and  calls  him  gdthrd — that  is,  "  having  his  own 
light." 

§  14.  Equally  pure  and  near  to  revealed  truth  is  the  con- 
ception of  his  creative  work,  by  means  of  "  the  creative 
Word  which  existed  before  all  things."  On  this  point  the 
Ya9na  contains  the  following  most  remarkable  conversation: 

"  Zoroaster  asks  of  Ahuramazda :  O  Ahuramazda,  most 
holy  spirit,  creator  of  existent  worlds,  truth-telling !  What, 
O  Ahuramazda,  was  the  Speech  which  existed  before  the 
heaven,  before  the  water,  before  the  cow,  before  the  tree, 
before  the  fire,  the  son  of  Ahuramazda,  before  the  truthful 
man,  before  the  Daevas  and  the  carnivorous  animals,  before 
all  the  existent  universe,  before  all  the  good  created  by 
Mazda,  and  having  its  germ  in  truth  ? 

"  Then  Ahuramazda  replies :  I  will  tell  thee,  most  holy 
Zoroaster,  what  was  the  whole  of  the  creative  Word.  It 
existed  before  the  heaven,  etc.  (as  above).  Such  is  the 
whole  of  the  creative  Word,  which,  even  when  unpronounced 
and  unrecited,  outweighs  a  thousand  breathed  prayers,  which 
are  not  pronounced,  nor  uttered,  nor  recited,  nor  sung.  And 
he  who,  in  this  existent  world,  O  most  holy  Zoroaster,  re- 
members the  whole  of  the  creative  Word,  or  utters  it  when 
he  remembers  it,  or  sings  it  when  he  utters  it,  I  will  lead  his 
soul  thrice  across  the  bridge  of  the  better  world,  to  the  bet- 
ter existence,  to  the  better  truth,  to  the  better  days.  ...  I 
pronounced  this  Speech  which  contains  the  Word  and  its 
working  to  accomplish  the  creation  of  this  heaven ;  before 
the  creation  of  the  water,  of  the  earth,  of  the  tree,  of  the 
four-footed  cow,  before  the  birth  of  the  truthful  man  who 
walks  upon  two  feet." 

This  Word  appears  to  be  the  utterance  of  that  spirit  of 
Truth,  which  is  a  chief  attribute  of  Ahuramazda,  and  which 
formed  the  glory  of  Persian  morality.  The  celebrated  "  prayer 
of  21  words,"  which  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  himself,  and 
which  his  followers  were  commanded  to  repeat  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  is  in  the  following  terms :  "  As  the  Word  from 
the  supreme  Will,  so  the  effect  only  exists  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  truth.  The  creation  of  what  is  good  in  thought 
or  action  belongs  in  the  world  to  Mazda,  and  the  kingdom  is 
Ahura's,  who  is  constituted  by  his  own  Word  the  destroyer 
of  the  wicked." 

§  15.  Thus  far  the  ancient  Zoroastrianism  of  the  undivided 
Iranian  race  appears  as  a  pure  monotheistic  religion,  op- 

Eosed  alike  to  pantheism  and  polytheism.     It  is  distinguished 
y  the  spiritual  and  philosophic  character,  which  seems  a 
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natural  gift  of  the  Aryan  intellect.  But  this  very  intellect- 
ual refinement  tempted  to  its  great  corruption.  The  mys- 
tery of  evil  ever  working  in  the  world — seeming  to  "  labor 
to  pervert  that  end"  for  which  the  earth  and  heavens,  living 
beings  and  men,  were  created — turning  light  into  darkness, 
genial  warmth  into  biting  cold,  fertility  into  desolation, 
pleasure  into  pain,  life  into  death,  and,  in  the  world  of  mind 
and  spirit,  joy  into  sorrow,  and  virtue  into  vice — led  this 
thoughtful  race  to  confront  the  great  problem  of  the  origin 
of  evil.  Raised  above  the  pantheism  which,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  some  of  the  later  philosophies  of  Greece,  was  content  to 
accept  good  and  evil  as  parts  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
opposite  only  in  appearance ;  and  destitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  special  revelation  which,  without  satisfying  our 
curiosity  as  to  the  source  of  evil,  and  the  reason  for  its  per- 
mission, assures  our  faith  that  it  does  but  enhance  the  final 
triumph  of  good ;  the  Iranians  were  driven  to  the  solution 
known  by  the  name  of  Dualism^  the  doctrine  of  two  inde- 
pendent and  co-ordinate  principles,  one  .  the  source  of  all 
good,  the  other  of  all  evil. 

It  is  still  disputed  how  early  this  doctrine  assumed  its 
fully  developed  form,  in  which  the  principles  of  good  and 
evil  are  divine  persons ;  and  whether  it  was  an  original  part 
of  the  Zoroastrian  system.  Its  germs  are  confessedly  to  be 
found  in  the  oldest  Aryan  faith ;  and  the  picture  of  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  two  principles  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
Zendavesta  is  recognized  even  by  those  who  contend  that 
Ahriman  is  not  yet  acknowledged  as  a  person.  "  The  con- 
trast between  good  and  evil  is  strongly  marked  in  the  Ga- 
thas ;  the  writers  continually  harp  upon  it ;  their  minds  are 
evidently  struck  with  this  sad  antithesis,  which  colors  the 
moral  world  to  them.  They  see  everywhere  a  struggle  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  purity  and  im- 
purity. Apparently  they  are  blind  to  the  evidences  of  har- 
mony and  agreement  in  the  universe,  discerning  nothing 
anywhere  but  strife,  conflict,  antagonism.  Nor  is  this  all. 
They  go  a  step  farther,  and  pereonify  the  two  parties  to  the 
struggle.  One  is  a*  white'  or  holy  'spirit'  {^ent6  inair 
nyus),  and  the  other  a  '  dark  spirit '  {angrd  mamyus).^^^^ 
But  it  is  contended  that  "  this  personification  is  merely  po- 
etical or  metaphorical,  not  real.  The  '  white  spirit '  is  not 
Ahuramazda,  and  the  '  dark  spirit '  is  not  a  hostile  intelli- 
gence. Both  resolve  themselves,  on  examination,  into  mere 
figures  of  speech — phantoms  of  poetic  imagery — abstract 
notions,  clothed  by  language  with  an  apparent,  not  a  real, 

12  "  See  especially  Yopua,  xl  v.  2,  and  compare  xxx.  3-6."— Kawlinson,  vol.  iil.  p.  105, 
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personality."  And  the  final  descent  to  dualism  is  ascribe^ 
to  that  principle  by  which  "language  exercises  a  tyranny 
over  thought,  and  abstractions  in  the  ancient  world  were 
ever  becoming  persons.""  The  other  view  regards  the  prim- 
itive germs  of  dualism  as  distinctly  adopted,  and  developed 
into  a  personal  form,  in  the  original  Zoroastrian  theology, 
as  the  logical  solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  ap- 
parent limits  of  and  opposition  to  Ahuramazda's  power  for 
good.  At  all  events,  it  is  agreed  that  this  full  development 
appears  in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  which  is  next 
in  antiquity  to  the  Gathsis,  and  before  the  settlement  of  the 
Iranians  in  Media. 

Ahuramazda  is  perpetually,  and  from  all  past  eternity  has 
been,  opposed  in  all  his  works  of  creation,  of  goodness,  and 
of  truth,  by  a  principle  like  to  him  in  nature,  and  equal  in 
power,  the  "  dark  "  or  "  evil  spirit,"  Angro-mainyus  (in  Per- 
sian Ahriman)^  the  author  of  all  moral  and  material  evil^ 
and  of  death  itself.  The  creation  came  from  the  hands  of 
Ahuramazda,  pure  and  perfect  as  himself.  Ahriman  cor- 
rupts and  turns  it  upside  down,  and  labors  to  destroy  it ;  for 
he  is  emphatically  "  the  destroyer,"  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
evil.  In  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  we  have  an 
enumeration,  doubly  interesting  from  its  geographical  char- 
acter, of  the  fair  regions,  which  Ahuramazda  created  success- 
ively for  the  habitation  of  the  Aryan  race ;  but  which  Ahri- 
man forthwith  set  himself  to  blast  by  creating  "  a  mighty 
serpent,"  deep  snow,  hail,  and  earthquake,  pestilence,  war, 
and  pillage,  buzzing  insects  and  poisonous  plants,  poverty 
and  devastation,  sickness,  unknown  ("  TJn-aryan  ")  plagues, 
and  fevers ;  and,  besides  these  physical  evils,  unbelief,  un^ 
natural  vices,  inexpiable  crimes,  witchcraft,  and  the  power 
of  evil  spirits :  thus  ever  striving,  like  Milton'*  Satan, 

"To  waste  the  whole  creatioo,  and  possess 
All  as  bis  own :" 

and,  in  relation  to  intelligent  creatures,  having,  like  him, 

**So  deep  a  malice,  t6  confonnd  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 
The  great  Creator.    But  this  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment:*' — 

and  of  this  conclusion  Zoroaster  seems  to  have  been  not  al- 
together without  some  idea.  His  system  was  not  at  first 
pushed  to  the  hard  consistency  of  making  the  two  principles 
eternally  equal,  and  their  conflict  evei'lasting.  In  the  past 
they  are  co-equal  and  co-eternal :  in  the  present,  the  balance 

»•  See  Professor  Max  Muller's  Essay  in  the  "Oxford  Essays"  for  1S5C,  pp.  84-37. 
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of  victory  inclines  to  neither  side  :  and  yet,  even  here,  a  sort 
of  precedence  is  given  to  Orinazd,  whose  good  work  is  done 
before  Ah  rim  an  comes  to  mar  it ;  and  in  that  precedence,  as 
well  as  in  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  system  with  the  good 
power,  we  seem  to  see  the  issue  to  which  the  whole  is  tend- 
ing ;  but  as  to  the  future,  Zoroaster  appeal's  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  better  hope,  or  at  least  to  have  shrunk  from 
an  eternity  of  evil.  Though  Ahriman  is.  without  beginning, 
he  will  have  an  end.  The  time  will  come,  at  the  end  of  the 
ages,  when  three  prophets,  sprung  from  Zoroaster,  Ukhayad- 
erka  (the  "increasing  truth"),  ITkhsyad-^rernds  (the  "in- 
creasing light"),  and  A^vad-^rka  (the  "existing  truth"), 
will  bring  into  the  world  the  three  last  books  of  the  Zend- 
avesta,  and  will  convert  all  mankind  to  Mazdeism  :  evil  will 
be  conquered  and  annihilated:  creation  will  return  to  its 
pristine  purity ;  and  Ahriman  will  vanish  forever. 

It  was  reserved  for  later  sects  to  pervert  the  Zoroastiian 
doctrine  into  that  essential  and  eternal  conflict  of  good  and 
evil,  so  necessary  and  so  equal  as  to  exclude  a  moral  prefer- 
ence for  either,  which  has  become  famous  under  the  name  of 
Mdnichceism.  The  morality  of  primitive  Zoroastrianism  is 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  its  metaphysics.  It  abstains 
from  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  dualism; 
and,  in  so  abstaining,  confounds  the  essential  distinction  of 
eternity  and  time.  Its  past  eternity  is  but  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension backward  of  present  time.  But  a  new  sect  arose 
long  afterwards,  apparently  about  the  age  of  Alexander — the 
-Zarvanians  (who  are  represented  by  the  modern  Gnebres 
and  Parsees),  who  held  that  time  itself  was  etei*nal,  at  least 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  they  conceived  eternity.  "  Time," 
they  said,  "existed  before  all  else:  to  conceive  of  its  begin- 
ning would  be  impossible :  hence  it  is  in  it  and  by  it  that 
Orinazd  himself  was  produced."  This  conception  was  per- 
sonified as  Zarvdiiakarana  ("  Time  without  bounds  "),  whose 
essence  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the  material  universe. 
From  him  both  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  proceeded  by  emana- 
tion, and  in  him  they  will  be  absorbed  again.  Of  this  es- 
sentially pantheistic  conception — which  substitutes  emana- 
tion for  creation,  confounds  the  moral  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  by  making  both  alike  the  offspring  of  one  prin- 
ciple, and  reduces  Ormazd  from  the  supreme  creator  to  the 
demiurgus^  who  merely  organizes  the  pre-existent  matter 
into  which  he  will  be  again  absorbed — no  trace  appears  in 
the  Zen  da  vesta.  It  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Zoroastrianism,  and  appears  to  spring  from  an  infusion  of 
the  gross  material  pantheism  of  the  Chaldsean  system. 
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§  16.  Both  Ahuramazda  and  Angromainyus  rule  over  a 
hierachy  of  spirits,  strictly  personal,  but  as  strictly  created 
beings;  in  no  sense  deities,  but  angels  and  demons,  who 
counsel  and  serve  them — 

"And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfllL** 

The  firet  creatures  of  Ahuramazda  were  his  six  Council- 
lors, called  Ameshao  Spentao^  "  Immortal  Saints  "  (in  Per- 
sian, Amahashpands)  :  Vdhu-mand  {Bahman)^  "  the  good 
mind,"  who  maintained  life  in  animals  and  goodness  in  man  : 
Ashdvahistd  {Ardibehesht)^  "the  brightest  truth"  or  "best 
purity,"  who  was  the  light  of  the  universe,  maintaining  the 
splendor  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  and  preserving  all  the 
forms  of  being  that  depend  on  light:  Khshaihsd-vairyd  or 
K?i8hathrcH)airya  (Shahravar)^  the  "  powerful "  or  "  wealthy 
king,"  presiding  over  metals  and  dispensing  riches :  (/penta- 
armditi  {Isfand-armat),  the  "white"  or  "holy  earth,"  at 
once  the  genius  of  the  earth  and  the  goddess  of  piety,  for 
agriculture  was  a  sacred  duty  with  the  Iranians :  HauroaiM 
(Khorddd)^  explained  by  some  "  the  universe,"  by  others 
"  health ;"  and  Ameretdt  {Amerddt)  "  Immortality :"  the  two 
last  had  the  care  of  the  vegetable  world. 

In  opposition  to  these  Amshashpanda  Ahriman  created 
his  six  Darvands:  Akd-mano^  the  "bad  mind,"  or,  more 
exactly,  the  "  naughty  mind,"  who  prompts  men  to  evil 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds:  Ander  (the  ancient  god  of  fire, 
and  the  Indra  of  the  Sanscritic  Aryans),  the  wielder  of  the 
thunder-bolt,  and  the  demon  of  storm,  war,  and  all  violent 
destruction  :  ^aurva^  whose  identification  with  the  Indian 
Siva  is  doubtiul:  Naonhaitya^  a  single  demon,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Vedic  Ndsatyas  or  two  Aswins^  the  Dioscuri  of 
the  Indian  mythology ;  and  lastly,  Taric  and  Zaric^  the  per- 
sonifications of  "  Darkness  "  and  "  Poison."  The  true  char- 
acter of  the  whole  system,  as  spiritual  rather  than  physical, 
is  seen  in  the  precedence  given  in  each  council  to  the  "  good 
mind  "  and  the  "  bad  mind." 

After  the  six  councillors,  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  of  good 
and  evil,  come  hosts  of  other  spirits  in  a  graduated  hie- 
rarchy. On  the  side  of  Ahuramazda  are  the  Yaaatas  (in  Per- 
sian Yzeds)^  good  spirits  distributed  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, watching  over  the  preservation  of  its  several  parts, 
and  resisting  the  destructive  attempts  of  the  evil  spints. 
"At  the  head  of  Ahuramazda's  army  is  the  angel  Sraosha 
(Serosh)^ '  the  sincere,  the  beautiful,  the  victorious,  the  true, 
the  master  of  truth.'  He  protects  the  territories  of  the  Ira- 
nians, wounds  and  sometimes  even  slays  the  demons,  and  is 
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engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  them,  never  slum- 
bering day  nor  night,  but  guarding  the  world  with  his  drawn 
sword,  more  particularly  after  sunset,  when  the  demons  have 
the  greatest  power."**  Below  the  YazcUas  were  the  Fervers^ 
elemental  spirits,  not  confounded  with,  but  corresponding  to, 
the  terrestrial  and  other  objects,  of  which  they  are  the  im- 
mortal types.  Every  created  being  —  stars,  animals,  men, 
even  angels — had  its  Ferver^  an  invisible  and  ever-watchful 
protector,  to  be  honored  and  propitiated  by  prayer  and  sac- 
rifice. When  a  man  died,  his  Fewer  remained  in  heaven, 
and  prayers  for  the  dead  were  offered  to  their  Fervers,  Fu- 
neral ceremonies  were  instituted  in  their  honor,  and  the  last 
ten  days  of  the  year  were  sacred  to  them.  The  higher  a 
man's  character  for  nobleness  and  justice  during  life,  the 
more  powerful  was  his  Fewer  after  death. 

To  this  angelic  hierarchy  Ahriman  opposed  his  Dakvas 
(in  Persian  Devs),  "  devils  "  or  "  demons,"  with  attributes  di- 
rectly contrary.  They  seem  to  have  no  leader  correspond- 
ing to  Serosh ;  but  high  rank  is  given  to  Drukhs^  "  destruc- 
tion," Aishemdy  "  rapine,"  Daivis^  "  deceit,"  Driwis^  "  pover- 
ty," and  others.  They  are  the  tempters  of  mankind,  and  by 
them  the  first  man  was  enticed  into  the  fallen  state  from 
which  the  revelation  of  the  Zendavesta  is  to  raise  him  up. 
But  his  restoration  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  mediator, 
who  partakes  of  the  divine  essence:  and  this  character  is 
not  assumed  by  Zoroaster,  as  it  was  later  in  the  Indian  sys- 
tem by  ^dkya-Mouni  (Buddha).  Zoroaster  is  but  the  in- 
spired prophet,  to  whom  Ahuraraazda  addresses  his  revela- 
tion :  the  true  mediator  is  Mithra^  who  appears  to  proceed 
from  Ahuramazda,  and  to  be  consubstantial  with  him." 
The  development  of  the  Mithraic  worship,  in  its  more  ma- 
terial form,  in  which  Mithra  personifies  the  Sun,  belongs  to 
the  later  Persian  religion ;  but  the  worship  itself  is  common 
both  to  the  Iranian  and  Indian  systems ;  and  it  clearly  be- 
longed, in  its  elements  at  least,  to  the  old  Zoroastrian  faith. 
Though  Mithra  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gathas,  we  find  in 
the  next  oldest  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  his  name ;  his 
title  of  "  the  victorious,"  who  drove  Ahriman  from  heaven 
in  the  form  of  the  two-footed  serpent ;  andhis  supreme  rank 
as  the  guardian  of  men  during  life,  and  their  judge  after 
death.  He  also  has  his  antagonist  in  the  kingdom  of  Ahri- 
man, called  Mithra  Daradj^  "  Mithra  the  Bad,"  who  is  ever 
laboring  to  destroy  the  other's  works  of  goodness. 

"  "  See  the  Serosh  Yashtj  or  hymn  in  praise  of  Serosh  (Yaf  na,  Ivii.  2)."— Rawlinson, 
vol.  iii.  p.  112. 
"  The  origin  of  Mithra  is  not  clearly  set  forth  iu  the  Zendavesta. 
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§  17.  The  great  work  of  Ahuramazda  in  creating  the  world 
and  man,  and  the  corruption  of  this  work  by  Ahriman  as  the 
tempter,  is  related  in  a  form  only  differing  in  details  from 
the  account  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  simple  idea  of 
creation  distinguishes  Mazdeism  from  the  elaborate  cosmog- 
onies of  the  Chaldsean  and  other  systems.'*  Ahuramazda, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Amshashpands  as  his  ministers,  created 
the  universe  out  of  nothing  in  six  periods,  each  of  which  is 
called  Gahanbdr  (a  "  union  of  the  times  "),  and  has  also  its 
appropriate  name,  appended  to  the  story  of  each  period's 
work,  as  in  the  following  formula :  "  In  45  days,  I  Ormazd, 
with  the  Amshashpands,  wrought  well ;  I  gave  the  heaven  : 
then  I  celebrated  the  Gahanbdr^  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Gah'Mediozerem.'^^  In  the  Gah-Medioshem^  of  65  days,  wa- 
ter was  given  :  in  the  Gah-Peteshem^  of  75  days,  the  earth  : 
in  the  Qah-EiMhrern^  of  30  days,  the  tr^es :  in  the  Gah- 
Mediareh^  of  80  days,  the  animals :  finally,  in  the  Gah-Ha" 
mespth7nedeo9i,  of  75  days,  man.  Each  of  these  epochs  is 
celebrated  by  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  last  is  called  "  that  of  the 
long  sacrifice,  of  the  perpetual  sacrifice."  The  sum  of  these 
periods,  370  days,  seems  to  point  to  a  cosmic  year;  especially 
if  there  be  somewhere  an  error  of  5  days  in  excess. 

Tlie  temptation  and  fall  of  man  is  related  in  the  Pehlevi 
veraion  of  the  Bundehesh  :  "  Ormazd  speaks  of  Meshia  and 
Meshia7ik  (the  first  man  and  woman).  Man,  the  father  of 
the  world,  existed.  His  destiny  was  heaven,  on  condition 
that  he  was  humble  in  heart,  and  that  he  bore  with  humility 
the  work  of  the  law,  that  he  was  pure  in  his  thoughts,  pure 
in  his  words,  and  that  he  did  not  invoke  the  Devs.  .  .  .  At 
first  they  spoke  these  words — '  It  is  Ormazd  who  has  given 
the  water,  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  animals,  the  stars,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  and  all  the  blessings  which  come  from  a  pure 
root  and  a  pure  fruit.'  Then  the  Lie  (the  Deo  of  falsehood) 
invaded  their  thoughts  :  he  subverted  their  dispositions,  and 
said  to  them — '  It  is  Ahriman  who  has  given  the  water,  the 
earth,  the  trees,  the  animals,  and  all  that  has  been  named 
above.'  It  is  thus  that  in  the  beginning  Ahriman  deceived 
them  in  what  related  to  the  Devs ;  and  to  the  end  this  cruel 
being  has  sought  only  to  seduce  them.  By  believing  this 
lie,  they  both  became  Darvands^  and  their  souls  will  be  in 
hell  till  the  renewal  of  their  bodies. .  .  .  The  Dev  who  ut- 
tered the  lie,  becoming  bolder,  presented  himself  a  second 
time,  and  brought  them  fruits  which  they  ate^  whereby  of 

*«  Those  who  speak  of  the  "Mosaic  cosmogony  "  and  the  "Zoroastrian  cosmogo- 
ny" use  a  term  totally  inapplicable  to  systems  which  reject  the  essential  idea  implied 
in  the  word  "cosuio-zjonx^" 
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a  thousand  blessings  they  enjoyed  there  remained  not 
one." 

The  Deluge  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta ;  bi;it  we 
have  already  found  it  in  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Aryan 
race. 

§  18.  The  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is 
clearly,  though  briefly,  taught  in  the  Zendavesta;  the  lost 
books  of  which  probably  contained  further  details.  Here 
we  have  the  original  of  Mohammed's  famous  "  way,  extend- 
ed over  the  middle  of  hell,  which  is  sharper  than  a  sword 
and  finer  than  a  hair,  over  which  all  must  pass."  In  the 
Zendavesta,  this  passage  is  called  chinvat  peretu,^^  the  bridge 
of  the  gatherer ;"  and  there  the  souls  of  all  who  died  are 
assembled  on  the  day  following  the  third  night  from  their 
death.  The  wicked  tall  into  the  gulf  below,  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  Angromainyus,  where  they  are  con- 
demned to  feed  on  poisoned  banquets.  The  good,  upheld 
by  the  Yazatas  and  especially  by  the  angel  Serosh,  and  aid- 
ed by  the  prayers  of  their  surviving  friends,  are  received  on 
the  other  side  by  the  archangel  Vohuraano,  who  rises  from 
his  throne  to  give  them  the  greeting — "  How  happy  art  thou 
who  hast  come  here  to  us,  from  mortality  to  immortality." 
Thence  they  are  conducted  to  Paradise,  where  Ahuramazda 
and  the  Amshashpands  sit  on  golden  thrones;  and  their 
glorified  spirits  at  once  join  the  conflict  against  evil,  and  be- 
become  formidable  antagonists  to  the  Daevas,  Whether 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  was  held  in  the  Magian 
creed,"  and  is  found  in  some  ancient  portions  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta, was  an  article  of  the  orginal  Zoroastrian  faith,  is  still 
disputed. 

§  19.  The  morality,  which  was  thus  rewarded  by  an  eter- 
nal abode  in  Paradise,  was  at  once  simple  and  pure,  prac- 
tical and  spiritual.  The  one  great  duty  of  the  faithful  was 
to  work  with  Ormazd  in  combating  all  forms  of  evil,  both 
within  and  without.  Truth  and  purity,  piety  and  industry, 
were  the  highest  virtues:  lying  is  regarded  with  profound 
horror;  and  agriculture  is  the  most  honorable  work.  "Evil 
was  traced  up  to  its  root  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  it  was 
distinctly  taught  that  no  virtue  deserved  the  name  but  such 
as  was  co-extensive  with  the  whole  sphere  of  human  activity, 
including  the  thought,  as  well  as  the  word  and  deed.""  Of 
its  practice  the  Zendavesta  speaks  as  follows :  "  He  is  a  holy 

1^  Theopompns,  ap.Biog.  LaSrt.  "ProoBm."  5  9,  tivA  iEn. Gaz. " Dial. de  An. Im- 
mort."  p.  77.    See  Hanjr,  "  Essays,"  pp.  143, 206 ;  and  Rawlinson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  116, 117. 

1^  "On  the  triad  of  thoagbt,  word,  and  act,  pee  Yapna,  zii.  S;  xxzil.  5;  xxxlli. 2: 
XXXV.  1 ;  xlviL  1 ;  xlix.  4,  etc."— Rawlinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
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man,  says  Ahuramazda,  who  constracts  upon  the  earth  a  hab- 
itation m  which  he  maintains  fire,  cattle,  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  good  flocks.  He  who  makes  the  earth  produce  corn, 
who  cultivates  the  fruits  of  the  fields,  he  maintains  purity ; 
he  promotes  the  law  of  Ahuramazda  as  much  as  if  he  offered 
a  hundred  sacrifices."  For  such  a  course  aided  in  preserv- 
ing the  good  creation,  and  combated  the  work  of  Angro- 
mainyns,  who  had  brought  thorns,  weeds,  and  barrenness 
upon  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  earth  itself,  the  genius  of  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  Amshashpands,  was  an  object 
of  even  superstitious  reverence :  which  must  not  be  defiled 
by  the  burial  of  the  dead.  For  a  like  reason,  they  must  not 
be  burned,  for  fire  was  too  pure  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  corruption ;  and  it  only  remained  to  leave  them  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  pi*ey  in  inclosures  set  aj)art  for  the 
purpose.  On  a  similar  principle,  all  the  objects  of  creation 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  as  belonging  to  the  respect- 
ive empires  of  Ormazd  or  of  Ahriman.  Useful  animals,  com, 
pasture,  water,  fire,  are  sacred  things,  as  being  the  work  of 
the  good  principle;  while  noxious  animals  are  regarded  as 
the  creatures  and  instruments  of  the  evil  jDrinciple.  But,  by 
a  curious  inference,  the  condition  of  each  creature  in  this  re- 
spect- is  changed  by  death ;  for  Ahriman,  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  life  which  was  received  from  Ormazd,  remains  master 
of  the  dead  body,  which  is  therefore  impure :  and  the  con* 
trary  happens  when  Ormazd  kills  a  creature  of  Ahriman. 
On  this  principle,  bloody  sacrifices  were  interdicted  in  the 
pure  Mazdean  worship;  for  the  creatures  of  Ormazd  might 
not  be  destroyed  (except  from  necessity,  for  food),  and  the 
creatures  of  Ahriman  would  pollute  the  altars  of  Ormazd. 

§  20.  The  pure  Zoroastrian  worship  consisted  of  prayers 
and  hymns  (such  as  the  Gathas),  both  to  Ahuramazda  and  to 
his  councillors  and  angels.  For,  though  the  former  was  the 
only  object  of  supreme  adoration,  a  sort  of  inferior  worship 
was  rendered  to  the  Amshashpands  and  Yazatas,  and  to  all 
creatures  superior  to  man ;  among  the  rest  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  worship  of  which  received  a  great  development 
under  the  Achsemenids,  perhaps  through  Chaldsean  influence. 
With  these  prayers  and  hymns  were  combined  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sacred  and  sacrificial  fire,  and  the  curious  cere- 
mony, derived  from  the  highest  Aryan  antiquity,  of  offering 
the  juice  of  the  plant  called  Homa  (the  Soma  of  the  Vedas^ 
where  the  rite  is  much  more  developed,  and  Soma  becomes 
the  Moon-god,  in  association  with  Mithra  as  the  Sun-god). 
"The  ceremony  consisted  in  the  extraction  of  the  juice  of 
the  Homa  j^lant  by  the  priests   during  t])o   recitation  of 
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prayers,  the  formal  presentation  of  the  liquid  extracted  to 
the  sacrificial  fire,*"  the  consumption  of  a  small  portion  of  it 
by  one  of  the  officiating  priests,  and  the  division  of  the  re- 
mainder among  the  worshippers.  As  the  juice  was  drunk 
immediately  after  extraction,  and  before  fermentation  had 
set  in,  it  was  not  intoxicating.'"'  Such  was  the  compromise, 
so  to  speak,  under  which  the  Zoroastrian  system  retained  a 
rite  which  in  the  old  nature-worship  had  been  one  of  gross 
intoxication. 

The  utter  abhorrence  of  all  idolatry,  by  which  Zoroastri- 
anism  was  distinguished,  is  testified  by  Herodotus  in  his  in- 
teresting account  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians.'*  "They 
have  no  images  of  the  gods,  no  temples  nor  altars,  and  con- 
sider the  use  of  them  a  sign  of  folly.  This  comes,  I  think, 
from  their  not  believing  the  gods  to  have  the  same  nature 
with  men,  as  the  Greeks  imagine.  Their  wont,  however,  is  to 
ascend  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  there  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  Jove,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  firmament.  They  likewise  offer  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the  winds. 
These  are  the  only  gods  whose  worship  has  come  down  to 
them  from  ancient  times.  At  a  later  period  they  began  the 
worship  of  Urania,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Arabians 
and  Assyrians.  Mylitta  is  the  name  by  which  the  Assyri- 
ans know  this  goddess,  whom  the  Arabians  call  Alitta,  and 
the  Persians  Mitra.'"  To  these  gods  the  Persians  offer  sac- 
rifice in  the  following  manner:  they  raise  no  altar,  light  no 
fire,  pour  no  libations  ;  there  is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  put- 
ting on  of  chaplets,  no  consecrated  barley-cake ;  but  the  man 
w^ho  wishes  to  sacrifice  brings  his  victim  to  a  spot  of  ground 
which  is  pure  from  pollution,  and  there  calls  upon  the  name 
of  the  god  to  whom  he  intends  to  offer.  It  is  usual  to  have 
the  turban  encircled  with  a  wreath,  most  commonly  of  myr- 
tle. The  sacrificer  is  not  allowed  to  pray  for  blessings  on 
himself  alone,  but  he  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  and 
of  the  whole  Persian  people,  among  whom  he  is  of  necessity 
included.     He  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and,  having  boiled 

"  It  was  ehoton  to  the  Are,  not  poured  npon  it  (Hang,  ••  Essayy,"  p.  239). 

20  Rawlinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  114. 

**  The  OBiy  approach  to  a  representation  of  the  deity  (in  a  «;/wi6oKc,  not  personal^ 
form)  is  tlie  emblem  called  Ferouher^  which  is  universally  associated  on  Persian  iu- 
scriptions  with  the  effigy  of  the  king  as  early  as  the  time  of  Darins  I.,  and  which  we 
tcnowto  have  been  of  Assyrian  origin  (see  the  pictnre  on  p.  410).  There  seem  also  to 
be  signs  of  the  adoption  of  Egyptian  religions  emblems  in  sculptures  of  the  time  of  Cy- 
ras at  Pasargadee  (M^irghaub).    See  Rawlinson*8  •*  Herodotus,"  note  to  Book  I.  c.  131 . 

^^  Herodotus  here  confounds  Mithra  with  AnaTtis,  whose  worship  appenvs  in  tbe 
Achfemenian  inscriptions  as  late  as  Artaxerzes  Mnemon  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Mithrai. 
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the  flesh,  he  lays  it  out  upon  the  tenderest  herbage  that  he 
can  find,  trefoil  especially.  When  all  is  ready,  one  of  the 
Magi  comes  forward  and  chants  a  hymn,  which  they  say  re- 
counts the  origin  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  lawful  to  sacrifice 
unless  there  is  a  Magus  present.  After  waiting  a  short  time 
the  sacrificer  carries  the  flesh  of  the  victim  away  with  him, 
and  makes  whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please,""  In  this  de- 
scription of  ceremonies,  to  which  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
often  an  eye-witness  during  his  travels,  we  see  elements 
strange  to  primitive  Zoroastrianism  —  nature- worship,  ani- 
mal sacrifices,  and  the  Magian  priesthood  —  the  origin  of 
w^hich  is  a  most  interesting  question  in  the  history  of  the 
Iranians. 

§  21.  The  Iranian  traditions  represent  the  reformation  of 
Zoroaster  as  encountered  by  vehement  opposition,  leading  to 
long  and  bloody  religious  wars  among  the  Aryans.     Such 
an  opposition  would  be  certain  on  the  part  of  the  adherents 
to  the  pantheistic  nature-worship,  which  had  corrupted  the 
ancient  Aryan  faith,  and  its  natural  leaders  would  be  the 
priests.     Accordingly,  the  Persian  traditions  of  Zoroaster 
mention  as  his  chief  antagonists  a  portion  of  the  Aryan 
priesthood.      The  very  anachronism   by  which  these    are 
called  BrahmariB  tells  us  where  to  seek  their  successors; 
and  when  we  find  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-  Veda  heaping  male- 
dictions upon  Zoroaster  (Djaraddshtt),  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  two  parties  in  this  religious  war  were  those  repre- 
sented by  the  doctnnes  of  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Vedas, 
and  that  it  caused  the  separation  of  the  Iranian  and  Indian 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race.    The  latter  appear  to  have  been 
worsted  in  the  struggle,  and  to  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
common  home  in  Bactria.     Crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  they 
occupied  successively  the  regions  of  Paropamisus,Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  and  finally  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  tribu- 
taries {Scinde  and  the  Pup  jab).     Here  their  religion  was  de- 
veloped into  Brahminism,  which  still  retains  the  gross  natu- 
ralism which  they  had  defended  against  the  reforms  of  Zoro- 
aster.    After  a  struggle,  which  lasted  for  centuries,  they  con- 
quered the  Cushite  aborigines  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  position  of  inferior  castes.     It  does  not 
lie  within  our  plan  to  follow  farther,  at  present,  the  history 
of  the  Indian  branch. 

§  22.  The  Iranian  branch  kept  possession  of  Bactriana, 
Sogdiana,  and  Margiana,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  As  their  numbers  increased,  they  passed  that 
range  into  the  western  part  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and 

33  Herod,  i.  131, 132. 
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overran  Media,  eastern  Susiana,  Persia,  and  the  fertile  parts 
of  Carinania;  expelling  from  those  countries  or  reducing  the 
old  Cushite  inhabitants,  whom  the  Iranian  legends  describe 
as  men  of  a  black  complexion,  with  short  and  woolly  hair. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  Aryans  was  established  throughout 
the  highlands  bordering  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  on 
the  east;  and  We  have  seen  indications  of  their  dominion  for 
a  time  in  that  valley  itself.  But  the  degree  of  their  power 
was  very  different  in  different  parts  of  these  regions.  In 
Persia  and  Carmania  they  scarcely  encountered  a  serious  re- 
sistance ;  and  those  countries  became  the  great  seats  of  the 
pure  Zoroastrian  faith.  In  Susiana  the  Cushite  population 
held  their  ground  in  the  congenial  lowlands;  while  in  the 
adjacent  hills  the  names  of  the  Cosssei  and  Elymaei"  show 
the  presence  of  a  mixed  Cushite  and  Semitic  population. 

In  Media  the  Turanians,  who  had  long  been  established  in 
the  country,  and  given  it  the  name  it  has  since  borne,^*  re- 
newed the  old  conflict  of  race  and  religion  with  the  Aryan 
invaders.  The  contest  seems  to  have  lasted  for  about  a 
thousand  years,  and  only  to  have  been  decided  at  last  by  the 
aid  which  the  Persians  gave  to  their  brethren  in  Media.  It 
is  to  these  great  wars  of  Iran  and  Turan  that  the  Persian 
legends,  in  Firdousi's  poem  of  "the  Book  of  Kings,"  refer  the 
greatest  exploits  of  their  national  heroes,  Rustem,  Kal-Khosru, 
Farrukhzad. 

§  23.  When  the  Aryans  at  last  prevailed  in  Media,  it  was 
as  a  conquering  minority  among  a  conquered  people,  who 
retained  their  own  language  and  corrupted  the  religion  of 
their  masters.  We  have  seen  that  the  Achaemenid  kings 
addressed  edicts  to  their  Median  subjects  in  a  Turanian  dia- 
lect ;  and  it  was  from  the  Turanians  of  Media  that  the  Ira- 
nian religion  derived  that  Magian  character  which  has  often, 
been  mistaken  for  the  real  nature  of  Zoroastrianism.  The 
confusion  dates  from  Herodotus,  who  saw  the  worship  in  its 
Median  form,  but  did  not  visit  Persia  Proper ;  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  proneness  of  the  later  Achsemenids  to  adopt 
foreign  forms  of  worship.  Thus  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who 
was  a  chief  corrupter  of  the  old  religion,  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  Anaitis,  and  gave  prominence  to  that  of  the  stai's. 
The  old  Turanian  religion  was  essentially  elemental,  and  the 
Magi  were  its  priests.  The  chief  points  of  their  worship, 
when  it  was  ingrafted  upon  that  of  the  Aryans,  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  above  extract  from  Herodotus. 

It  is  still  in  dispute  whether  the  fire-worship^  which  is  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  later  Persian  religion,  was  de- 

2*  In  Gen.  x.  22,  Elam  is  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  «•  See  chap.  xix.  5  0. 
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rived  from  the  Magi,  or  whether  they  only  gave  a  grosser 
form  to  an  old  Zoroastrian  adoration  of  light  and  fii'e  a^^  the 
symbols  of  Aharamazda.  The  pyrmthra^  or  fii'e-towevs,  the 
only  Medo-Persian  temples,  are  found  along  the  mountain 
heights  ofArraGnia,AzerbijaD,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan,  which 
would  naturally  be  tlie  native  Btrongholds,  and  where  we 
also  find  inGcriptions  in  the  Turanian  dialect;  and  it  was  here 
that  tradition  placed  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Magiaa  wor- 
ship. It  seems  moi-e  certain  that  demon-worship  was  a  cot^ 
ruption  which  arose  from  the  Turanian  cult  of  the  serpent 
Afrasiab.  Identifying. him  with  Ahriman,  they  adopted  the 
hei'csy  which  made  the  latter  in  all  respects  co-equal  with 
Omiazd  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  pure  Zoroastrian  ism, 
they  worshipped  the  evil  power  as  much  as  the  good.  Hence, 
not  improbably,  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  Yezidis,  or  "  devil- 
worshippei-s,"  which  still  exists  in  Irak-Ajemy  and  Northern 
Mesopotamia.  From  the  fusion  of  Zoroastrian  ism  with  Ma- 
gism  in  Media,  while  it  retained  its  purity  in  Persia,  arose  a 
distinction  between  the  two  nations  which  had  political  con- 
sequences of  great  importance. 


ThaPeraimi  "Feroi 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I>IS£   OF  THE   UEDIAN 

f  1.  Krlalinn  of  Media  and  PerelaloAiinna.  Genpinl  sketch  of  Media,  f  2.  And 
otPsma.  i  S.  Extent  or  Media.  Atropateue  and  Media  Mssna.  The  Cm  plan 
Bhoreit.  ;  4.  Ptafsical  character  of  Media.  Tbe  alsrile  higbiands.  Lake  Umin- 
lyeh.  Therivera.  IrrlgHticm  oflhe  deaerl.  Tbe  prent  hone  pastures,  i  B.  Cities 
nr  Media.  Gcbatana.  Bliagee.  Bagislau  (Hekatun),  aud  its  monumeatal  rock. 
Aspadiina  {Italian),  i  fl.  Ori^n  of  the  Median  peopio.  }  T.  Assyrian  notices 
of  tbe  Medea.  Conquests  by  &irgno,  Senpscberib,  and  Eaar-bnddon.  Iniperltct 
subjection  to  Assyria.  {  S.Ciaat<ica]  acconnts  of  Media — luconBlateut  and  In  great 
part  fabalons.  The  scheme  of  Cleslae.  His  chronology  artiflcial.  E  9.  Acconat 
of  Herodolni.  Elevation  of  Deiooeb  to  the  kln|:doni.  The  story  conceived  In  a 
Greek  spirit,  Ijia  name  a  representative  title.  S  10,  The  elx  tribes  of  tbe  Medi- 
ans, t  11.  The  capital  ufKcbfltaua,  as  descrilMd  by  Hemdotns.  Traces  of  Saba^ 
lam.  HypotheBls  of  two  Ecbatanas,  The  hiatorle  capllaL  i  1*.  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Deioces  — typical  of  an  Orientsl  deBpotiam.  i  la.  Piia.oKTis,  Fro- 
vartiali.  probably  derived  In  part  from  a  peraonnge  of  later  limes.  First  collielon 
of  the  Medea  with  AsBycia,  perhaps  led  by  FhraortCB  and  his  son  Cyaiares.  The 
Medes  mpnleedaud  FhranrteBBlain,  Cyaiares  organizes  Ibe  Median  army,  i  14. 
CrAiABie,  the  true  founder  of  the  Median  klsgdoiD.  i  IE.  Beginning  of  theMedo- 
Perslan  Empire. 

§  1.  The  preceding  chapter  followed  that  great  branch  of 
the  Aryan  race,  which  was  destined  to  possess  the  erapii-e 
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of  Western  Asia,  to  their  settlements  in  Media  and  Persia. 
Those  countries  may  be  roughly  described  as  formed  by 
the  mountain  belt  included  by  the  ancients  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Zagrus,  which,  running  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection from  Armenia  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  from  the 
higher  table-land  of  Iran ;  to  which  we  must  add  a  portion 
of  the  table-land  itself  The  eastern  limit  was  determined 
by  the  physical  character  of  the  region.  The  Iranian  pla- 
teau, which  nowhere  rises  so  much  as  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert.  On  the  north  and 
north-east,  indeed,  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Indian  Cauca- 
sus and  the  Paropamisus  redeem  from  the  desert  regions  of 
more  or  less  fertility,  forming  the  districts  of  Parthia,  Aria, 
Drangiana,  and  Arachosia.  But  these  streams,  like  those 
flowing  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Zagrus,  form  an  exception 
to  the  law, 

"  Ab  to  the  sea  retnmiDg  rivers  roll," 

and  are  lost  in  the  rainless  desert  which  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  table-land,  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  desert  resembles  a  vast  parallelogram  standing 
on  this  shore  as  its  base,  and  extending  obliquely  with  a 
north-westerly  slope  upward  to  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Caspian. 

The  whole  table-land,  exclusive  of  Media  and  Persia — but 
inclusive  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term)  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  Indus,  and  the  Aryan 
regions  of  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  and  Margiana,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Indian  Caucasus — was  included  by  the  geog- 
raphers of  the  Roman  Empire*  under  the  general  name  of 
Ariana,  which  answers  to  the  later  Persian  Iran^  and  the 
land  of  the  Airya  in  the  Vendidad,  the  Ariya  in  the  Achae- 
menian  inscriptions.'  The  Airyanem  vaejo  ("source"  or 
"native  land  of  the  Aryans")  of  the  Vendidad,  which  some 
suppose  to  denote  this  region,  designates  evidently  the  pri- 
meval abode  of  the  race. 

The  mountains,  which  divide  this  great  table-land  on  the 
west  from  Mesopotamia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  consist  of  no 
less  than  six  or  seven  parallel  ranges,  all  converging,  at  their 

I  In  particular  Strabo  (xv.)  and  Pliny  (*•  H.  N.'*  vi.  28). 

3  This  form  is  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Sa^sanidae. 

s  The  old  Persian  records  distinguish  between  Ariana  in  the  wide  sense  and  the 
province  of  Aria  (the  country  of  the  'Apetoi  of  Herod,  iii.  93).  The  latter  has  an  aspi- 
rate, which  is  preserved  by  the  modem  fferaty  being  Haropu  in  the  Vendidad,  and 
Hariva  In  the  Achsemenlan  inscriptions.  Herodotus,  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
uses  'Apio*  both  in  the  generic  and  specific  sense  (viL  62,  CO). 
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northern  extremity,  in  the  great  central  knot  of  the  Armenian 
highlands,  where  they  join  the  chain  which  skirts  the  south 
and  south-western  margin  of  the  Caspian.  In  this  latter  chain, 
now  called  Mount  EVburz  (anciently  designated  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Caspii  Montes),  and  overlooking  the  modern  Per- 
sian capital  of  Teheran,  is  the  snowy  peak  of  Demavend  ( Jaso- 
nius  M.),the  highest  mountain  of  Asia  west  of  the  Himalayas. 
A  line  drawn  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  middle  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  of  this  peak,  nearly  along  the  meridian  of  52^° 
fe.  long.,  may  be  allowed  to  mark  the  rather  indefinite  limit 
at  which  Media  merged  on  the  east  into  Parthia  and  the 
great  salt  desert  of  KhorcLssan,  The  former  country  in- 
cluded the  mountainous  regions  formed  by  the  western  part 
of  the  Caspian  chain  and  the  northern  pai-t  of  the  Zagrus 
range,  with  the  portion  of  the  plateau  lying  in  the  angle  be- 
tween them,  and  the  strip  of  coast  on  the  8.  and  S.  W.  of  the 
Caspian:  the  S.E.  part  of  this  slip  belonged  to  Hyrcania. 
Following  the  course  of  Mt.  Zagrus  to  the  south-east,  the 
Medians  bordered  upon  the  kindred  Persians,*  who  occupied 
the  highlands  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
a  portion  of  the  adjoining  table-land,  merging  in  the  desert 
of  Carmania. 

§  2.  The  last-named  region  —  Persia  Proper,  or  Persis, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  provinces  of  Farsistdn  (which 
preserves  the  ancient  name),*  Laristdn^  and  Kerman  —  had 
a  homogeneous  character,  adapted  to  preserve  the  pure  nu- 
cleus of  the  Iranian  race,  which  was  ultimately  to  wield  the 
empire  of  Asia.  The  mountain  ranges,  while  following  the 
bend  of  the  coast,  expand  into  a  highland  territory  200  miles 
in  width,  defended  nearly  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  desert. 
The  great  plain  of  Khuzistan  (Snsiana),  whose  proximity 
had  so  momentous  an  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Elam- 
ites  and  Medes,  narrows  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  into  an  arid  strip  of  sand  and  gravel,  from  ten  to 
fifty  miles  in  width,  almost  uninhabitable  from  its  extreme 
heat,  and  in  extent  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  highland 
region.     In  the  latter  "  lay  the  bulk  of  the  ancient  Persia, 

4  The  exact  boundary  is  naturally  donbtfal,  being  described  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers at  a  time  when  the  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was  indefinite.  The 
later  writers  place  it  at  the  chain  of  Parachoathras  {Elioend)^  a  branch  ofMt  Zagms. 
Bat  the  important  province  of  Parsetacene  (now  Ufahan),  which  is  thus  given  to  Per- 
sia, is  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  Media  .(i.  101) ;  which  wonld  place  the  boundary  about 
the  parallel  of  82°,  corresponding  with  the  present  division  between  Irak-Ajemi  and 
Farsistdn. 

*  In  modem  Persian  /  represents  the  p  of  the  ancient  names.  Thus  Far^tdn  = 
"  the  place  or  land  (stdn,  in  old  Persian  ctana)  of  the  Parsa,*^  for  snch  was  the  old 
native  form,  which  is  preserved  almost  unchanged  in  Par  see.  Some  interpret  the 
name  as  "  tigers.** 

19* 
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consisting  of  alternate  mountain,  plain,  and  narrow  valleyj 
curiously  intermixed,  and  as  yet  very  incompletely  mapped. 
This  region  is  of  varied  character.  In  places  richly  fertile, 
picturesque,  and  romantic  almost  beyond  imagination,  with 
lovely  wooded  dells,  green  mountain-sides,  and  broad  plains 
suited  for  the  production  of  almost  any  crops,  it  has  yet,  on 
the  whole,  a  predominant  character  of  sterility  and  barren- 
ness, especially  towards  its  more  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions. The  supply  of  water  is  everywhere  scanty.  Scarce- 
ly any  of  the  streams  are  strong  enough  to  reach  the  sea. 
After  short  courses,  they  are  either  absorbed  by  the  sand  or 
end  in  small  salt  lakes,  from  which  tne  superfluous  water  is 
evaporated."*  It  has  only  two  rivers  of  importance:  one, 
the  Arotis  or  Oroatis  (now  the  T(z6),  falling  into  the  Peraian 
Gulf  on  the  borders  of  Susiana  (m  30°  N.  lat.) ;  the  other, 
the  Araxes  (Be^idamir),  whicn  flows  eastward  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Merdasht  into  the  desert,  and  is  lost  in 
the  salt  lake  of  BaJctegan  towards  the  borders  of  Carmania. 
At  the  spot  where  the  Araxes  receives  its  tributary,  the  Cy- 
rus {Kur*  or  Puhlvar),  stood  the  Achseraenid  capital,  Per- 
sepolis,  and  about  30  miles  higher  up  on  the  Cyrus  was  the 
older  capital  of  PasargadsB,  with  the  tomb  of  Cyrus. 

So  efiectually  did  these  secluded  highlands  separate  the 
Persians  from  the  i*est  of  the  world,  that  their  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  ethnical  list  of  Genesis  x. :  perhaps,  how- 
ever, at  that  period  they  were  not  a  separate  nation.  If  the 
Bartaii  or  Partsu  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  were  the  Per- 
sians— which  is  not  certain — they  are  first  found  in  the  9th 
and  8th  centuries  b.c.  in  the  S.E.  of  Armenia,  in  close  contact 
with,  but  independent  of,  the  Medes ;  and  again,  in  the  time 
of  Sennacherib,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  N.E.  of  Susiana, 
close  upon,  if  not  within,  the  limits  of  Persia  Proper.  From 
these  notices  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Persians  at  first 
accompanied  the  migrations  of  the  Medes,  and  did  not  settle 
in  their  own  proper  country  till  near  the  end  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  which,  in  fact,  appears,  from  the  records  of  Darius, 
to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  traditional  origin  of  the 
Achsemenid  dynasty.  But  this  late  separation  from  the 
Medes  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
pure  Zoroastrian  faith  by  the  Persians :  nor  must  the  date 
of  a  dynasty  be  confounded  with  the  origin  of  a  nation  which 
seems  to  have  been  long  a  sort  of  patriarchal  republic. 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  that  the  Per- 
sians begin  to  play  their  part  in  history ;  and  then  the  name 

•  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  Iv.  p.  S,     ^ 

'  Ttie  name  Kur  is  Boinetimes  applied  to  the  Bendcmiir. 
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of  their  country  is  merged  in  that  of  the  empire  which  Cyrus 
founded.  But,  while  the  empire  was  called  Persia^  the  prop- 
er country  of  the  original  Persians  was  always  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Persis^  which  is  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day  in  that  of  JFhrsistdn,  We  may  here  observe  tnat  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Persia  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
western  and  larger  half  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  including  the 
ancient  Media,  Susiana,  Persis,  and  Carmania,  with  the  cen- 
tral desert  of  Khorassan^  and  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
north  (the  ancient  Parthia  and  Hyrcania).  The  eastern  part 
of  the  plateau  forms  the  countries  of  Afghanistan^  SeUtan^ 
and  Seloochistan, 

§  3.  The  physical  character  of  Media  was  qauch  more  va- 
ried. The  ancient  writers  recognize  the  two  great  divisions 
of  Media  Atropatene*  and  Media  Magna,  corresponding  near- 
ly, the  one  to  Azerbijan^  the  other  to  Irak-Ajemi^  with  the 
mountains  oi  Kurdistan  and  Imristan^  down  to  the  boundary 
of  Persia.  The  former  (Atropatene)  seems  to  have  been  the 
country  in  which  the  Medes  first  settled  on  their  migration 
from  tne  east  (though  they  would  also  occupy  on  their  way 
the  part  of  Media  Magna  directly  south  of  the  Caspian^.  It 
was  a  mass  of  mountains,  between  Armenia  on  the  nortn,  As- 
syria on  the  west,  and  the  Caspian  on  the  east.  It  was  di- 
vided from  Armenia  by  a  mountain  chain  and  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  Araxes. 

On  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  the  proper  boundary  seems  to 
have  reached  only  to  the  mountains  bordering  the  sea.  The 
slip  of  coast  extending  round  the  south-west  and  southern 
shores,  with  the  overhanging  slopes  of  Talishin^  Elburz^  and 
Demavend  or  Karun  (now  forming  the  districts  of  GhUan 
and  Mazanderan),  though  claimed  as  a  part  of  Media,  seems 
really  to  have  been  held  by  independent  tribes,  the  Cadusii 
and  others."  This  fertile  region  is  scarcely  equalled  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  for  its  rich  woods  and  abundant  fruits ; 
but  the  intense  heats  of  summer  and  the  frequent  inunda- 
tions make  it  most  pestilential.  It  is  connected  with  Media 
Atropatene,  on  the  west,  by  the  valley  of  the  Kizil-  Uzen  or 
Sefid-Hud,  and  with  Great  Media,  on  the  south,  by  a  pass 
Bome  80  or  90  miles  east  of  Teheran^  the  Caspiue  PylaB  of  the 
ancients. 

§  4.  Most  of  the  surface,  both  of  Atropatene  and  Media 
Magna,  is  covered  with  bare  rocky  ranges,  sterile  downs  and 

•  The  Greeks  derived  this  name  from  the  satrap  Atropatee,  who  waa  allowed  by 
Alexander  to  retain  the  government  of  the  province,  where  he  made  himself  inde- 
pendent. Bnt  it  seems  to  contain  the  old  Median  Ati-a  or  Adan  (the  Sou)  =.  the  Per' 
sian  Mithra  (Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  note  tf)  Herod,  i.  110). 

*  Ctesias  mentions  their  wars  with,  and  bitter  hostility  to,  the  Medians. 
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sandy  valleys ;  having  a  climate  of  keen  severitjr  in  winter 
and  intense  heat  in  Rummer ;  as  is  natural  in  a  highland  re- 
gion, the  valleys  of  which  are  from  4000  to  5000  leet  above 
the  sea-level,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  30*^  and  40°  N. 
latitude,  and  scantily  supplied  with  water.  On  the  plateau 
bordering  upon  the  sandy  desert,  the  steiility  is  of  course 
greater ;  the  summers  are  still  hotter,  and  the  winters  cold- 
er. But  the  two  spring  months  of  April  and  May  form  a 
delicious  exception  to  this  rigor  and  sterility.  "  In  the  woret 
parts  of  the  region,  there  is  a  time,  after  the  spring  rains, 
when  Nature  puts  on  a  holiday  di-ess,  and  the  countiy  be- 
comes gay  and  cheerful.  The  slopes  at  the  base  of  the 
rocky  ranges  are  tinged  with  an  emerald  green;  a  richer 
vegetation  springs  up  over  the  plains,  which  ai*e  covered 
with  a  fine  herbage,  or  with  a  variety  of  crops.  The  or- 
chards are  a  mass  of  blossoms ;  the  rose  gardens  come  into 
bloom;  the  cultivated  lands  are  covered  with  springing 
crops ;  the  desert  itself  wears  a  light  livery  of  green.  Every 
sense  is  gratified  :  the  nightingale  bursts  out  into  a  full  gush 
of  song ;  the  air  plays  softly  upon  the  cheek,  and  comes 
loaded  with  fragrance."" 

Some  favored  spots,  however,  enjoy  constant  fertility  and 
beauty;  especially  the  basin  of  the  great  lake  Urumiyeh 
(the  ancient  Spauta  or  Martiana),  in  Azerbijau,  and  the  val- 
leys of  its  tributary  streams,  the  Aji-Su  (on  which  stands 
the  royal  summer  residence  of  Tabriz),  and  the  Jaghetu,  on 
the  south  of  the  lake.  The  lake  itself  is  a  large,  shallow, 
sluggish  piece  of  water,  intensely  blue,  and  so  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  in  short,  a 
Median  Dead  Sea.  The  other  fertile  regions  are  the  plain 
of  the  lower  Araxes,  where  the  Persians  say  the  grass  is  tall 
enough  to  hide  an  army  in  its  camp ;  the  valley  of  the  ITizil- 
Vzen  (the  ancient  Amardus),  which  flows  through  Azerhijan 
into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and,  in  the  south  of  Media  Magna^ 
the  2jenderud  waters  the  valley  of  Isfahan,  and  is  not  lost 
in  the  desert  till  it  has  redeemed  from  sterility  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  by  means  of  the  curious  underground 
canals  called  Kanats?^  Under  this  system  of  irrigation, 
large  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  grown ;  and  fruit 
and  forest  trees  abound  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Zagrus,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Azerbijan.  The 
upland  plains  among  the  western  chains  of  Zagrus,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Media  Magna,  near  Bagistaii,  furnished 

*•  BawlinsoD,  voL  iiL  pp.  7, 8, 46,  from  the  descriptions  of  Ker  Porter,  Kinnelr,  Mo 
rier,  Fraser,  etc. 
11  For  a  description  of  this  mode  of  irrigation,  see  Kawlinson,  vol.  iil.  p.  54. 
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pasturage  to  the  thousands  of  horses  which,  so  careful  a 
writer  as  Polybins  says,  supplied  almost  all  Asia,"  and  espe- 
cially to  the  celebrated  Nisaean  breed,  which  the  Medes  seem 
to  have  brought  from  Parthia  on  their  westward  migration." 

§  6.  The  most  important  cities  of  Media  were  Ecbatana 
(or  the  two  Ecbatanas),  of  which  we  have  presently  to 
speak ;  and  Rhaga  or  Rhages,  on  the  south  side  of  SWurz^ 
near  the  Caspian  Gates,  the  chief  city  of  Rhagiana,  the 
north-easternmost  district  of  Media.  This  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  ancient  foundations  of  the  Iranians  on  their  mi- 
gration westward ;  for  in  the  First  Fargard  of  the  Vendi- 
dad,  Rhaga  is  their  twelfth  settlement,  in  which  the  faith- 
ful were  mingledr  with  unbelievers.  Traditions  of  its  impor- 
tance in  Assyrian  times  are  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha." The  first  Darius  mentions  it  as  the  scene  of  the 
final  struggle  in  the  gfeat  Median  revolt ;"  and  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  fall  of  the  last  Darius."  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Seleucus  Nicator  under  the  name  of  Europus,  which  was 
changed  to  Arsacia  under  the  Parthians. 

Another  most  interesting  site  was  Bagistan  (called  Ba- 
gistana  or  Bastanaby  the  Greeks),  which  Isidore  of  Charax 
describes  as  "  a  city  situated  on  a  hill,  where  there  was  a 
pillar  and  statue  of  Semiramis.'"^  The  hill  is  the  Mona  Ba- 
gistanus  of  Diodorus,"  who  relates  how  Semiramis,  having 
finished  her  works  in  Babylon,  and  proceeding  to  make  war 
upon  Media,  encamped  near  it  on  her  march  to  Ecbatana. 
At  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rock,  17  stades  in  height,** 

i«  Polyb.  X.  27, 5  2.  Diodorns  says  that  the  nnmber  of  horses  annually  fed  on  these 
pastures  was  at  one  time  160,000  (zvii.  110,  §  G).  The  annual  tribute  of  Media  to  the 
Persian  kings  included  3000  horses  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §  8). 

"  Herod,  vii.  40 ;  Strab.  xi.  13,  5  T ;  Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex."  vii.  13 ;  Amm. Marc,  xxiii. 
6;  8md.  8.  V.  sicraiov.  These  writers  observe  the  peculiar  shape,  size,  speed,  and 
stontuesa  of  the  Nisaean  horses,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  Parthian :  their  color 
was  generally,  if  not  always,  white.  They  were  probably  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
horses  of  the  Turcoman  breed,  now  derived  from  Khorassan,  the  old  Parthian  coun- 
try. Arrian  transfers  the  name  of  the  NiMsan  Plains  to  the  southern  pastures. 
.  14  Tobit  i.  14 ;  iv.  1 ;  ix.  2,  etc. ;  Judith  1. 6, 15 :  in  the  latter  passage  Nebuchadnez- 
aar,  king  of  Nineveh  (!),  makes  war  upon  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  *'  in  the  great 
plain,  which  is  the  plain  on  the  borders  of  Rhagan,**  and  takes  and  kills  him  "  in  the 
mountains  of  Rhagan."    On  the  probable  meaning  of  this,  see  chap,  xxvii.  i  7. 

IB  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  ii.  par.  13. 

"  Arrian,  "  Exp.  Alex."  iii.  19.  The  district  of  Rhagiana  is  the  strip  of  fertile  ter- 
ritory between  ML  Elburz  and  the  Desert,  and  the  city  was  near  its  eastern  extrem- 
ity ;  but  its  exact  site  is  doubtftil.  It  is  usually  identified  with  Rhei;  but  Professor 
Rawlinson  shows  reasons  for  placing  it  much  nearer  the  Caspian  Gates,  probably  at 
Kaleh  Erij  {Erij  being  perhaps  corrupted  fi*om  the  ancient  name).—"  Five  Monarch- 
ies," vol.  iii.,  pp.  29, 30. 

IT  Mans.  Parth.  p.  6.    The  text  has  Bdirrava;perJiapR  a  corruption  of  hda-rava.    In 

Steph.  Byz.  it  is  Ba-y/o-Tava.  *®  Diod.  ii.  13 :  5po?  hayiaravov. 

i»  That  is,  17  X  600  Greek  feet ;  more  than  six  times  too  much :  the  real  height  is 
only  about  1700  English  feet  See  the  views  of  the  rock  and  inscription  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  this  chapter. 
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which  was  sacred  to  Jove,"  she  made  a  paradise  (a  park  or 
pleasure-ground)  of  12  stadia  in  circumference,  which,  being 
in  the  plain,  had  a  great  spring  from  which  all  the  plants 
could  be  watered.  Having  cut  away  the  lower  part  of  the 
rock,  she  caused  her  own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  to- 
gether with  those  of  100  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
also  the  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (he  means,  of  course, 
Assyrian)  letters :  "  Semiramis,  having  piled  up  one  upon 
another  the  pack-saddles  of  the  beasts  of  burden  which  ac- 
companied her,  ascended  by  this  .means  from  the  plain  to  the 
top  of  the  rock."  Such  is  the  account  of  Diodorus,  who  else- 
where states  that  Alexander,  on  his  march  from  Susa  to  Ec- 
batana,  turned  a  little  out  of  his  course  to  see  the  fruitful 
and  delightful  district  of  Bagistaua,''^  where  he  marched 
through  the  great  horse-pastures  already  mentioned. 

AH  these  indications  clearly  identify  the  place  with  the 
rock  of  Behiatun^  which  lies  in  the  direct  route  from  Baby- 
lon to  Hamadan^  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  and  "  where  the  plain, 
the  fountain,  the  precipitous  rock,  and  the  scarped  surface 
are  still  to  be  seen.""  The  spot  seems  marked  out  by  na- 
ture for  records  to  be  "  graven  wuth  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in 
the  rock  forever :""  and  the  traces  of  four  sets  of  carvings 
are  thus  perpetuated  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  (i.)  On  the  up- 
per part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  surface  of 
which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  remains  of  the  heads 
of  three  colossal  figures,  apparently  of  very  early  workman- 
ship, and  above  them  are  traces  of  characters."  (ii.)  At  the 
north  extremity  of  the  mountain,  in  a  nook  or  retiring  angle 
of  the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost  inaccessible,  is  the 
famous  record  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  known  as  The 

20  Professor  RawliDSon  interprets  Bagistan  as  "the  place  of  God"  (from  fio^o, 
**  god,"  and  itana  "  place  ")•  Others  explain  it  (from  the  analogy  of  modern  Persian) 
as  "the  place  of  gardens,"  derived  ttom  the  "paradise"  which  Diodoms  ascribes  to 
Semiramis.  Both  may  be  right,  according  to  the  well-known  principle  of  assimila- 
ting names  to  the  different  interpretations  which  forms  accidentally  alike  will  bear  in 
different  languages.  Thns,  also,  the  modem  form  Behiatun  (according  to  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson),  which  represents  the  ancient  name,  is  read  as  Behistdtij  "  the  place  of 
pAradise,  or  delight,"  by  Mr.  Masson,  who  says  that  the  local  form  of  the  name  is 
BiMtun^  and  of  the  sculptures  Bostdn  ("  Journal  of  R.  As.  Soc*'  vol.  xii.  pt  1,  p.  108). 

a»  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  110. 

«2  Rawlinson,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iil.  pp.  31, 32;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "  Jonmal 
of  Geog.  Soc"  vol.  ix.  pp.  112, 113 ;  Ker  Porter,  "  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  150, 151, 

23  Job  xix.  24. 

8*  From  the  account  of  Mr.  Masson,  the  only  traveller  who  has  de8cril)ed  these 
sculptures,  they  do  not  seem  perfect  enough  to  convey  any  information.  They  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  sculptures  and  inscription  which  Diodoms  and  Isidore  ascribe 
to  Semiramis ;  but  the  silence  of  those  authors  about  the  great  inscription  of  Darins 
would  incline  us  to  believe  that  it  was  this  latter  which  they  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
following  the  common  tradition  respecting  most  of  the  great  monuments  of  West- 
em  Asia.  Mr.  Rawlinson  suggests  that  the  sculptures  of  Semiramis  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  Chosroe  Parviz,  when  he  prepared  to  build  a  palace  on  the  site. 
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JBehistun. Inscription^  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again.** 
(iii.)  Still  farther  to  the  north,  and  of  much  later  workman- 
ship, is  a  group,  composed  originally  of  five  or  six  figures, 
but  now  much  mutilated,  representing  a  person  trampling 
on  a  prostrate  enemy,  while  Victory  presents  him  with  a 
\?reath.  The  inscription  is  in  Greek  and  much  defaced; 
but,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Gotarzes  twice,  it  is 
supposed  to  record  the  great  victory  gained  in  a  neighboring 
plain  by  Gotarzes  over  his  rival  Meherdates  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius.''"  (iv.)  Besides  these  historic  rec- 
ords, there  is  a  comparatively  modern  inscription  in  Arabic, 
recording  a  grant  of  land  as  an  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai. 

The  only  other  city  that  claims  notice  is  Aspadana,  so 
famous  as  the  modern  capital,  Jsfahan,^^  But,  in  ancient 
geography,  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

§  6.  How  and  when  the  country  thus  described  firet  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Media,  is  one  of  the  doubtful  problems 
of  ethnography.  That  at  least  the  dominant  race  in  historic 
times — the  Mada  of  the  Achsemeuid  inscriptions — were  an 
Aryan  people,  is  unquestionable ;  and  it  seems  equally  cer- 
tain that  they  conquered  and,  to  a  great  extent,  displaced 
an  older  Turanian  population.  As  the  Zendavesta  does  not 
mention  the  Medes  in  its  list  of  the  Aryan  migrations,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  the  name  was  adopted  from  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  settled ;  and  a  Turanian  etymology  has 
been  found  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Madai 
occurs  among  the  Japhetic  races  in  Genesis  x. ;  and  argu- 
ments are  urged,  both  from  language  and  tradition,  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  Aryan  race  and  the  Median  name,  both 
in  Western  Asia  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  earliest  ages ; 
and  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Aryan  migration  from 
the  east  was  the  second  settlement  of  the  Japhetic  race  in 
Media." 

§  7.  The  first  historical  notices  of  the  Medes  occur  in  the 
annals  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  "Black  Obelisk  King  "  of  As- 
syria, about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  b.c.     They  appear 

**  Hespecting  the  relation  of  this  inscription  to  the  history  of  cnneiform  inteipreta- 
tion,  Fee  chap.  xvii.  §  5. 

2«  Josephus,  "Ant."  xx.  3,  §  4;  Tac.  "Ann."  xi.  8,  xii.  13;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 
*'  Geog.  Jonrnal,"  vol.  1x.  pp.  114-116. 

27  The  name  preserves  the  memory  of  the  famous  Median  hor8e;>,  and  probably  be- 
longed ori<:;iually  to  the  province  which  contained  the  great  i)astnre8.  Aapa  is  the 
old  Persian  acpa^  "  horse,"  and  appears  also  in  the  Median  towns  of  Pharcwpa,  Phan- 
CLspa^  Yesaspa^  named  by  Ptolemy.  The  dana  may  be  either  from  ctana,  "place"  (as 
in  Hama-dan  from  HctgrnO'Ctan),  or  from  danhu  or  dainhu;  "a  province."  (Rawlin- 
son,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  147.) 

28  These  arguments  may  be  found  in  Rawlinson,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.  c  vl 
pp.  157,  foil.    The  question  is  too  speculative  to  be  pursued  here. 
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to  be  a  tribe  of  no  great  strength,  occupying  the  district  of 
Media  Magna,  now  called  Ardelan,     Shalmaneser  and  his  son 
make  raids  into  their  country,  and  the  next  king  reduces 
them  to  tribute  ;  but  this  probably  applies  only  to  the  tribes 
in  and  near  Zagrus,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  cam- 
paigns extended  far  into  the  country.     Tiglath-pileser  II. 
(b.c.  745  and  onward)  made  campaigns  in  Media,  exacted 
tribute,  and  even  sent  an  officer  to  exercise  authority  in  the 
country.     A  more  considerable  conquest  was  made  about 
B.C.  710  by  Sargon,  who  not  only  annexed  several  Median 
cities  to  Assyria,  and  established  fortified  posts  in  the  coun- 
try, but  colonized  some  parts  of  it  with  his  captives  from 
Samaria."    The  tribute  of  horses  which  he  exacted  shows 
his  power  over  the  country  in  which  the  great  pastures  lay. 
The  spread  of  the  Assyrian  arms  to  the  east  is  attested  by  the 
boast  of  Sennacherib  ^about  b.c.  701)  that  he  had  received 
an  embassy  of  submission  from  remote  parts  of  Media,  "  of 
which  the  kings  his  fathers  had  not  even  heard."    Esar-had- 
don,  in  his  tenth  year  (b.c.  670),  applies  the  same  formula  to 
his  invasion  o^Bikni  or  Bikan  (apparently  Azerhijan)^  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  real  conquest.     He  represents  the 
country  as  held  by  a  number  of  independent  chiefs,  whose 
Aryan  names  deserve  notice.     "  The  condition  of  Media  dur- 
ing this  period,  like  that  of  the  other  countries  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  Assyrian  kingdom,  seems  one  which  can 
not  properly  be  termed  either  subjection  or  independence. 
The  Assyrian  monarchs  claimed  a  species  of  sovereignty,  and 
regarded  a  tribute  as  due  to  them  ;  but  the  Medes,  whenever 
they  dared,  withheld  the  tribute,  and  it  was  probably  sel- 
dom paid  unless  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army.     Me- 
dia was  throughout  governed  by  her  own  princes,  no  single 
chief  exercising  any  paramount  rule,  but  each  tribe  or  dis- 
trict acknowledging  its  own  prince  or  chieftain.""    These 
distinct  records  agree  with  the  traditional  history  in  so  far 
as  the  latter  makes  Media  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire ;  but  the  divergence  in  other  respects  is  extraordinary. 
§  8.  The  classical  writers  give  us  two  different  schemes  of 
Median  history.     As  in  the  case  of  Assyria,  Ctesias  and  He- 
rodotus are  quite  at  variance ;  and  both  seem  to  have  been 
misled — but  the  former  in  the  far  greater  degree — ^by  the 
same  causes  which  have  been  explained  before."     The  two 
accounts .  only  converge  (at  first  sight)  at  the  accession  of 
Astyages,  whom  Ctesias  calls  Aspadas,  the  last  kinsf  of  Me- 
dia, in  B.C.  694.     Before  him  Ctesias  (followed  by  Diodorus, 

"  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11. 

*•»  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotnp,"  vol.  1.  p.  405-  ^^  See  chap.  xi.  S  2. 
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the  chronographers,  and  other  writers)  places  a  series  of 
eight  kings,  whose  united  reigns  make  up  282  years ;  thus 
carrying  back  the  foundation  of  the  Median  Monarchy  to 
B.a  876.'''  Herodotus  enumerates  only  four  kings,  including 
Astyages,  whose  three  predecessors  fill  up  115  years;  and 
thus  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  is  placed  in  b.c.  709  or 
(in  round  numbers)  710.  On  companng  these  statements 
with  the  Assyrian  records,  we  obtain  the  curious  results  that, 
of  the  two  epochs  at  which  the  Medes  are  represented  as 
consolidated  into  a  kingdom,  the  former — when  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  they  razed  Nineveh  to  the  ground 
— coincides  very  nearly  with  the  time  when  the  powerful 
"Black  Obelisk  King"  is  making  his  first  inroads  into  Me- 
dia ;  and  the  latter  coincides  exactly  with  the  date  of  Sar- 
gon's  conquests  in  that  country." 

The  chronology  of  Ctesias  betrays  its  artificial  character 
by  the  preValence  of  round  numbei*s,  and  still  more  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  periods  for  the  lengths  of  the  kings' 
reigns  ;  and  a  very  ingenious  suggestion  has  been  made,  that 
the  longer  chronology  was  derived  from  the  shorter  by  a  re- 
duplication of  the  same  reigns  under  different  names."  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  this  scheme,  the  Cyaxares  of  He- 
rodotus (with  whom  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  real  his- 
toiy  of  the  Median  kingdom  begins)  has  his  duplicate  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Arta3us  and  Astibaras  of  Ctesias;  and  the 
only  details  which  the  latter  gives  of  any  of  his  kings,  after 
Arbaces,  consist  in  wars  of  Artaeus  and  Aitynes  with  the 
Cadusii  and  Sacae,  which  may  very  well  correspond  to  the 
Scythian  war  of  Cyaxares.  Iii  short,  the  Median  history  of 
Ctesias  is  now  generally  regarded  as  founded  on  the  exag- 
gerated legends  of  national  pride  repeated  to  him  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  in  which  dates  were  exaggerated,  and 
names  and  events  misplaced  and  misunderstood. 

»«  ctesias,  "  Per8.»»  Pr.  xxvii.  ed.  Lion. 

*5  The  modern  writers  who  accept  the  story  of  Ctesias  and  Diodoms— that  Arba- 
ces, the  governor  of  Media  dnder  Assyria,  lengned  with  the  Babylonian  priest  Belesys 
to  overthrow  the  effeminate  tyrant  Sardanapalas  and  destroy  Kineveh — evade  the 
chronological  difficulty  by  bringing  down  the  date  nearly  a  ceutary,  to  b.o.  788. 

**  The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  suggested  by  Professor  Rawlinsoo 
("  Herod."  vol.  i.  p.  409 ;  ♦*  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  1T3) : 


Ctbsiab.                      Years. 

= 

Hbbodotus.                        Yean. 

Arbaces 28 

[Interreffnum,  repeated    ....—] 

[Detoce«,  repeated 83] 

Interregnum — 

Peioces 53 

Maudaces 60 

Sosarmas 30 

Artycas 50 

Arbianes 22 

Artaeas 40 

[PhraorteSj  repeated 22] 

[C//aa:ar««,  repealed 40] 

Phraortes 22 

Artvnes 22 

Astibaras 40 

Cvaxares 40 
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§  9.  Nor  is  the  more  circumstantial  story  of  Herodotus 
free  from  the  like  fabulous  ingredients ;  but  it  is  worth  re- 
peating as  a  whole.  The  Assyrians,  he  tellsus,"  had  held 
the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the  space  of  520  years,"  when 
the  Medes  set  the  example  of  revolt  from  their  authority. 
They  took  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  and  fouglit 
a  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  in  which  they  behaved  with 
such  gallantry  as  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  to 
become  a  free  jjeople.  For  a  time  they  enjoyed  self-govern- 
ment in  their  scattered  villages ;  but  the  lawlessness  result- 
ing from  the  absence  of  any  central  authority  enabled  Deio- 
CES,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  to  bring  them  again  under  the 
kingly  yoke,  through  the  reputation  he  acquired  as  a  just 
judge.  The  historical  value  of  the  story  of  his  election  to 
the  crown  will  be  better  underetood  from  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Grote  than  from  the  bare  narrative  of  Herodotus  :  "Of 
the  real  history  of  Deioces  we  can  not  be  said  to  know  any 
thing,  for  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus  presents  to 
us  in  all  points  Grecian  society  and  ideas,  not  Oriental.  .  .  . 
The  story  of  Deioces  describes  what  may  be  called  the  des- 
pot's 2jro(/re8Sy  first  as  candidate,  and  afterwards  as  fully  es- 
tablished. .  . .  Deioces  begins  like  a  clever  Greek  among 
other  Greeks,  equal,  free,  and  disorderly ;  he  is  athirst  for 
despotism  from  the  beginning,  and  is  forward  in  manifest- 
ing his  rectitude  and  justice, 'as  beseems  a  candidate  for 
command ;'  he  passes  into  a  despot  by  the  public  vote,  and 
receives,  what  to  the  Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and  in- 
strument of  such  transition,  a  personal  body-guard;  he  ends 
by  organizing  both  the  machinery  and  the  etiquette  of  a 
despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like  the  Cyrus  of  Xeno- 
phon  ;  only  that  both  these  authors  maintain  the  superiority 
of  their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  reality  by  ascribing 
both  to  Deioces  and  Cyrus  a  just,  systematic,  and  laborious 
administration,  such  as  their  own  experience  did  not  jiresent 
to  them  in  Asia."" 

The  very  name  of  Deioces  is -scarcely  more  substantial 
than  the  details  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  Median 
and  Persian  royal  names  wore  as  significant  as  the  Assyrian, 
and  form,  like  them,  a  sort  of  recurring  list,  in  which  none 
like  Deioces  appears.  But  the  name  does  resemble  a  title^ 
which  is  an  element  of  one  Median  royal  name  Dahak,^'  the 
biting,"  the  Zohak  of  the  old  Aryan  traditions,  the  serpent 
worshipped  by  the  Turanians,  and  probably  adopted  as  an 

86  Herod,  i.  »C  9eq. 

"  Corresponding  to  the  526  years  of  Berosas.    See  above,  chap.  x.  5  8. 

«'  Grote,  "  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  ill.  pp.  307, 308. 
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emblem  by  their  Median  conquerors."  Thus  Deioces  may 
be  regarded  as  the  hero-eponi/mus  of  these  conquerors." 

§  10.  The  chief  traditions  of  early  Median  history,  which 
Herodotus  refers  to  the  reign  of  Deioces,  are  the  gathering 
of  the  tribes  into  one  political  body,  and  the  building  of  the 
capital  and  royal  palace.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  na- 
tional constitution  by  the  names  of  the  six  tribes.  These 
were  the  Busae,  Paretaceni,  Struchates,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and 
Magi."  In  four  of  these  we  recognize  the  four  original  Ary- 
an classes :  the  Magi  taking  the  place  of  the  priests ;  the 
Arizantes  being  the  Aryan  warriors  {Ariyazantity "  those  of 
the  race  of  the  Aryans  ") ;  the  BusaB,  the  agriculturists  (the 
Sanscrit  ^ot(/a,  "  indigenous") ;  the  Struchates,  the  nomad 
shepherds  (the  Persian  ^atrauvoU, "  living  under  tents  ").  As 
to  the  other  two,  the  Budii  may  possibly  be  another  form 
of  boiija^  applied  to  the  Turanian  natives;**  and  the  Pare- 
taceni*^ (a  name  applied  also  to  the  border  province,  which 
is  variously  assigned  to  Media  and  to  Persia)  are  perhaps 
mountaineers  (from  the  Persian  jt?an/^a  and  the  Sanscrit  joar- 
vatQy "  a  mountain"). 

§  11.  Herodotus  says  further  that,  when  Deioces  was  set- 
tled upon  the  throne,  he  required  the  people,  neglecting 
their  petty  towns,  to  build  the  single  great  city  of  Agbatana, 
or  Ecbatana.*^  It  consisted  of  a  great  citadel  inclosing  the 
royal  palace,  the  dwellings  of  the  people  being  outside  of 
the  walls :  a  plan  which  appears  to  have  been  usual  with 
the  Median  and  Persian  cities,**  He  describes  the  walls  as 
"  of  great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within  the 
other.     The  fortification  is  so  planned  that  each  of  the  cir- 

>B  Astyages,  which  seems  rather  a  title  than  the  proper  iiame  of  the  last  king  of 
Media,  is  in  the  native  tongue  Aj-dahak,  "  the  biting  snake."  Moses  of  Ghorene  con- 
firms  this  interpretation  (i.  29) :  "  Qaippe  vox  Aityages  in  nostra  lingua  drucouem 
signiflcat" 

«»  Herod,  i.  101. 

^  The  mention  of  the  Magi  last,  in  close  connection  with  the  Badii,  who  probably 
represent  the  Taraniaii  natives,  has  been  thought  to  indicate  *the  addition  of  these 
two  tribes  after  the  nation  was  constituted  (Rawlinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  127,  note). 

*^  The  meaning  of  the  name  is,  however,  veiy  donbtfhl.  We  have  Budim  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

«s  This  name  is  spelt  with  e  and  cb  in  the  second  syllable  almost  indifferently. 

**  Herod,  i.  98.  His  ^Kyfidrava  is  nearer  than  the  'E#c/9aTara  of  later  writers  to  the 
HagmoOdna  or  Hagmat&n  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  a  name  which  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  regards  as  purely  Aryan,  and  as  signifying  "  the  place  of  assemblage.*' 
(From  hamt  "  with ;"  gamj  "  to  (jo ;"  and  t  ton,  "  a  place,"  the  whole  =  Lat.  com-i-tium.) 
Dropping  the  final »»,  we  get  the  Chaldee  form  ^^Achmetha^  the  palace  that  is  in  the 
province  of  the  Medes  "  (Ezra  vi.  2).  The  details  of  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Ecba- 
tana  by  "  Arphaxad,"  in  the  book  of  Judith  (i.  1^),  seem  to  have  been  derived  merely 
from  the  writer's  imagination.  This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
historical  fiction,  was  probably  written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  2d  century  B.a 

**  Herod,  i.  99  (init.).  This  corrects  the  frequent  misapprehension  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  referring  to  the  city  instead  of  the  fortiflcatione 

(re/xeu,  C.  9S)  ai'OUnd  the  palr.ce  (irepi  t<i  i,avrou  otKiQi  c  99). 
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cles  should  outtop  the  one  beyond  it  by  the  battlements 
only  (the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  gentle  hill,  favors 
this  arrangement  in  some  degree,  but  it  was  mainly  effected 
by  art),"  the  whole  number  of  the  circles  being  seven:  with- 
in the  last  are  contained  the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries. 
The  greatest  of  the  walls  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  size  as 
the  inclosure  of  Athens.  Of  the^r^^  circle,  the  battlements 
are  white;  of  the  second^  hlaek;  of  the  third  circle,  scarlet; 
of  the  fourth^  blue;  of  the  fifth^  orange :  of  all  these  circles 
the  battlements  are  colored  with  pigments,  but  the  battle- 
ments of  the  two  last  are  coated,  the  one  with  silver^  and  the 
other  with  gold,^^*^ 

Now,  in  all  except  the  order  of  the  colors  (which  Herodo- 
tus may  easily  have  transposed,  from  not  knowing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arrangement),  this  description  answers  to  the 
seven  stages  of  the  Ohaldsean  ziggurats.^''  It  clearly  points 
to  a  similar  system  of  sidereal  worship ;  and  if  there  really 
was  such  a  building  at  the  capital  of  Media,  it  confirms  the 
corruption  of  Zoroastrianism  by  that  system.  Nay,  more, 
the  description  furnishes  some  evidence  of  the  old  Sabaean 
religion  of  the  country,  even  if  Herodotus  be  only  repeat- 
ing a  tradition,  with  which  his  informants  amused  him,  like 
those  of  similar  edifices  found  in  the  Persian  wnters." 

In  this  case,  it  would  be  the  less  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
site  for  the  Agbatana  of  Herodotus  distinct  from  the  well- 
known  capital  of  Media  Magna.  But  Moses  of  Chorene  pos- 
itively identifies  "  the  second  Ecbatana,  the  seven-wallen 
city,"  with  Garaza>c  Shabasdan^  in  Azerbijan;  and  Sir  Hen- 
ry Rawlinson  has  adduced  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this 

*»  This  remark  seems  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  seeking?  for  a  conical  hill  as  the 
site,  which  must,  however,  have  been  a  hill  of  some  sort  The  bearing:  of  this  obser- 
vation ou  the  question  of  a  twofold  Ecbatana  will  be  presently  apparent. 

*•  Herod,  i.  98.  The  words  may  mean  either  silvered  and  gilt  or  covered  with  plates 
of  the  precious  metals,  as  was  the  case  with  the  temple  at  Borsippa.  "The  sober 
Polybius  relates  that  at  the  southern  Agbatana,  the  capital  of  Media  Magna,  the  en- 
tire wood-work  of  the  royal  palace,  including  beams,  ceilings,  and  pillars,  was  covered 
with  plates  either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the  whole  building  was  roofed  with  silver 
tiles.  The  temple  of  AnaUis  was  adorned  in  a  similar  way  (Polyb.  x.  2T,  55  10^12). 
Consequently,  though  Darias,  when  he  retreated  before  Alexander,  carried  off  from 
Media  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  7000  talents  (more  than  ^£1,700,000),  and 
though  the  town  was  largely  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus 
Nicator,  there  still  remained  tiles  and  plating  enough  to  produce  to  Antiochas  the 
Great  on  his  occupation  of  the  plnce  a  sum  of  very  nearly  4(X)0  talents,  or  £976,000 
sterling !  (See  Arrian.  *Exp.  Alex.'  Hi.  19 ;  Polyb.  I.  c.).'*— Rawlinson,  note  to  "  Her- 
od." I.  e. 

*^  See  chap.  xvi.  5  S. 

48  «  Thus  Nizami,  in  his  poem  of  the  *  Heft  Peiher,*  describes  a  seven-bodied  palace, 
built  by  Bahram  G6r,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  Herodotus.  The  palace  dedicated 
to  Saturn,  he  says,  was  black;  that  of  Jupiter,  orange^  or,  more  strictly,  sandal-wood 
color  {Sandali);  of  Mars,  scarlet;  of  the  Sun,  golden;  of  Venus,  tohite;  of  Mercnry, 
azure ;  and  of  the  moon,  green— a  hue  which  is  still  applied  by  the  Orientals  to  sHver* 
(•'Journal  of  Geog.  Soc"  vol.  x.  pL  i. p.  127.) 
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site  (now  called  Takhti'Solelmdn)  for  a  novtheni  Ecbatana^ 
the  special  capital  of  Media  Atropatene." 

The  native  name  of  the  historical  capital,  the  Ecbatana  of 
all  writers  later  than  Herodotus,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modern  Hamxtdan.  Its  situation  in  a  grassy  and  wooded 
plain,  watered  by  streams  flowing  from  Mt.  Elwefnd^  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Ecbatana  as  described  by  the  ancients, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Orontes,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Zagrus 
range,  in  the  southern  part  of  Media  Magna.***  It  appears  to 
have  been  an  uuwalled  city — for  it  yielded  without  resist- 
ance to  Cyrus,  to  Alexander,  and  to  Antiochus  the  Great — 
with  a  citadel,  and  a  magnificent  palace,  which  tradition  (as 
usual)  ascribed  to  Semiramis."  Polybius  states  the  circum- 
ference of  the  palace  at  seven  stadia,  or  rather  more  than 
four-fifths  of  an  English  mile." 

§  12.  Herodotus  carries  out  his  ideal  picture  of  the  Median  * 
despot  in  a  mode  of  life  and  government  such  as  Diodorus 
ascribes  to  Ninyas  and  his  successors.  "Deioces  allowed 
no  one  to  have  direct  access  to  the  person  of  the  king,  but 
made  all  communication  pass  through  the  hands  of  messen- 
gers, and  forbade  the  king  to  be  seen  by  any  of  his  subjects. 
This  ceremonial,  of  which  he  was  the  first  inventor,  Deioces 
established  for  his  own  security,  fearing  that  his  compeera, 
who  were  brought  up  together  with  him,  and  were  of  as 
good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to  him  in  manly 
qualities,  would  be  pained  at  the  sight,  and  would  therefore 
be  likely  to  conspire  against  him ;  whereas,  if  they  did  not 
see  him,  they  would  think  him  quite  a  different  sort  of  being 
from  themselves.""  In  the  seclusion  of  his  palace,  however, 
he  continued  to  administer  justice  with  the  same  strictness 
that  had  won  his  crown;  the  causes  being  stated,  and  his 
decisions  given,  in  writing ;  and  a  constant  surveillance  be- 
ing kept  up  throughout  his  dominions  by  spies  and  eaves- 
droppers." Not  only  is  this  great  organizer  of  a  new  king- 
dom unknown  to  the  Assyrian  annals,  but  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  alleged  reign  (b.c.  709-656)  we  find  Esar-haddon  (about 
B.C.  6*70)  reducing  the  "more  distant  Medes,"  who  are  under 
the  government  of  their  petty  chiefs. 

*•  "Journal  of  the  Geog.  Soc'*  vol.  x.  pt.  L  art.  1;  Rawlinsou's  "Herod."  ad  toe.; 
and  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  25-28  (where  the  site  and  the  rains  on  it  are  ftiUy 
described).    For  a  plan  of  the  site,  see  "  Student's  Anc  Geog."  p.  289. 

60  Polyb.  X.  27 ;  Diod.  Sic  ii.  13,  §  16:  This  writer  gives  a  circuit  of  250  8tades=25 
geographical  miles  (probably  a  considerable  exaggeration) ;  comp.  Eratosth.  op. 
Strab.  ii.  p.  79 ;  Arrian.  "Exp.  Alex."  iii.  19,  20 ;  Plin.  "H.  N."  vl.  14  and  26;  laid. 
"Mans.  Par!h."  p.  6,  in  Hudson's  "  Geog.  Min."  For  a  description  of  the  site  (which 
has  not  yet  been  explored),  and  what  little  is  known  of  the  city,  see  Rawlinson,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  16-24  61  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13,  §  6.  oa  Polyb.  x.  29,  %  19. 

68  Herod,  i.  C9.  64  Herod.  L  100. 
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§  13.  After  a  reign  of  53  years — Herodotus  proceeds — De- 
ioces  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraoetes,  who  began  to 
extend  the  Median  dominion  by  conquering  the  Persians, 
and  then  overran  Asia,  province  after  province.  At  last  he 
attacked  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  who  were  now  left  alone 
by  the  revolt  and  desertion  of  their  allies,  though  their  in- 
ternal condition  was  as  flourishing  as  ever.  Phraortes  per- 
ished in  this  expedition,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
after  reigning  over  the  Medes  22  years." 

Phraortes  is  a  genuine  proper  name,  in  old  Persian  Fra- 
vartish^  signifying  a  guardian  or  protector f"^  a  sense  which 
might  well  suit  the  traditional  founder  of  the  nation's  great- 
ness. But  we  shall  see  in  a  moment  that  that  honor  rather 
belongs  to  Cyaxares:  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
alleged  conquest  of  the  Persians  by  Phraortes,  and  his  vio- 
lent death,  may  have  been  transposed  by  the  vanity  of  a  na- 
tional annalist  from  the  attempt  of  a  Mede  of  the  same 
name,  who  headed  a  rebellion  against  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  which  that  king  thus  describes :  "A  man  named 
Phraortes,  a  Mede,  rose  up.  To  the  state  of  Media  thus  he 
said — '  I  aui  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares?  Then  the 
Median  troops  who  were  at  home  revolted  from  me.  They 
went  over  to  that  Phraortes.  He  became  hbig  of  Media,^'*^'* 
In  subsequent  paragraphs,  Darius  relates  the  victories  gain- 
ed first  by  his  general,"  and  then  by  himself,"  over  the 
pretender  "  who  was  called  king  of  Media^'^^^  and  the  flight 
of  Phraortes  to  Rhages,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
says  Darius,  "  brought  before  me.  I  cut  off"  his  nose  and  his 
ears  and  his  tongue,  and  I  led  him  away  captive.  He  was 
kept  chained  at  ray  door ;  all  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  Af- 
terwards I  crucified  him  at  Agbatana.  And  the  men  who 
were  his  chief  followers,  I  slew  within  the  citadel  of  Agbata- 
na."" Among  the  countries  which  declared  in  favor  of 
Phraortes  were  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  which  are  included 
in  the  conquests  ascribed  to  the  Phraortes  of  Herodotus. 

Such  a  transposition  would  be  the  more  easily  made  if 
Phraortes  was  also  the  name  of  the  father  of  Cyaxares  ;  and 

**  B.0. 65d-€34,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotns. 

*•  Professor  Rawlinson  (following  Haug)  states  that  the  name  "  seems  to  be  a  mere 
variant  of  the  word  which  appears  in  the  Zendavesta  as /rava«Ai,  and  designates  each 
man's  tutelary  genius.  (These  genii  are  called  fravardin  in  the  Pehlevi,  and  frohars 
in  the  modern  Persian.)  The  derivation  is  certainly  from  frazzznpo-,  and  probably 
from  a  root  akin  to  the  German  wahren,  French  garder,  English,  watch^  tcard,  etc." 
— "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iil.  p.  144.  The  whole  of  his  "  Analysis  of  Median  Names  " 
is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal. 

*'  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  il.  par.  6,  6.  The  circumstances,  that  this  Phraortes 
changed  his  name  to  Xathrites,  and  claimed  descent  from  CyaxareSy  are  strong  argu- 
ments that  the  royal  line  of  Media  began  from  Cyaxares,  and  that  there  had  not  been 
a  kimj  named  Phraortes.  »«  Par.  G.  ^^  Par.  12.  «»  Ibid.  •'  Par.  13. 
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this  seems  highly  probable,  from  the  custom  of  announcing 
the  name  of  a  kmg's  father  in  public  documents.  In  this 
case,  though  Phraortes  were  not  a  king  of  Media,  his  Asiatic 
conquests  and  collision  with  Assyria  might  represent  actual 
events.  The  historical  empire  of  Media  starts  into  such  sud- 
den existence  under  Cyaxares  as  to  give  great  countenance 
to  the  theory  of  a  fresh  migration  of  Aryans  into  the  Zagrus 
region,  displacing  the  Scythian  inhabitants,  and  conquering, 
as  Herodotus  says, "  nation  after  nation,"  till  they  came  in 
contact  with  Assyria. 

The  splendid  and  warlike  Asshur-bani-pal  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  last  king  of  Nineveh  (b.c.  647)."  But 
tradition  makes  even  this  feeble  prince  show  courage  when 
attacked,  and,  as  Herodotus  says,  the  resources  of  his  empire 
were  still  great.  His  disciplined  troops  and  war-chanots 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  mountaineers  when  they  came 
down  into  the  plains :  the  Medes  were  repulsed,  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Phraortes  :  and  his  son,  Cyaxares, 
withdrew  into  Media,  and  there  pursued  the  work,  ascribed 
to  him  by  Herodotus,  of  converting  his  warlike  hordes  into 
a  disciplined  army :  "  Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still 
more  warlike  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the 
first  who  gave  organization  to  an  Asiatic  army,  dividing  the 
troops  into  companies,  and  forming  distinct  bodies  of  the 
spi»ai-mcn,  the  archers,  and  the  cavalry,  who  before  his  time 
had  been  mingled  in  one  mass,  and  confused  together."" 
Such  an  organization  of  his  army  would  naturally  involve 
the  full  establishment  of  his  royal  authority,  for  the  Median 
kingdom  was  essentially  military. 

§14.  That  Cyaxares  (^  Uvakhshataray*  was  the  true 
founder  of  the  Median  kingdom,  may  be  inferred  from  his  be- 
ing claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  race,  not  only  (as  we 
have  seen)  by  the  pretender  Phraortes,  but  also  bv  vhitrata- 
khma^  who  led  a  rebellion  of  Sagartia  against  Darius,  saying, 
"  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.""  And 
even  the  Greek  writers  confirm  this  view,  notwithstanding 
their  lists  of  earlier  kings.  The  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
testimony  is  that  of  ^schylus,  who  may  have  received  from 
Persian  or  Median  prisoners,  during  the  invasion  of  Greece, 

««  Corap.  c.  xiv.  §§  16, 16.  •»  Herod,  i.  103. 

•i  "  Ci/axareSj  the  Persian  form  of  which  was  ^Uvakhshatara  (Behistun  Inscr.  col.  ii. 
par.  6,  §  4),  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  two  elements,  'w  or  hu  (Grk.  el),  *  well,' 
's:ood,'  and  dkhsha  (Zend  arsna)^  'the  eye,*  which  is  the  final  element  of  the  name 
Cijavarana  in  the  Zendavesta— C//auars»ia  is  *  dark-eyed ;'  *  Uv-akhsha  (=  Zend  Huv- 
arana)  would  be  *  beautiful-eyed.'  ^ITvakhshatara  appears  to  be  the  comparative  of 
this  adjective,  and  would  mean  'more  beautiful-eyed*  (than  others)."— Rawlfnson, 
*'  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  144. 

**  Behistnu  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  14.  Rawlinson  considers  this  is  some  indication  that 
Engartia  (in  Khorasean)  was  the  original  conntry  of  Cyaxares. 
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the  statement  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Darius,  that 
— "  The  first  leader  of  oiiv  liost  was  a  Mede ;  but  anothei', 
bis  BOD,  completed  this  work ;  bat  tlie  third  from  liim  was 
Cyras:"  the  other  two  being  manifestly  Astyages,  the  pred- 
ecessor of  Cyi'us,  and  Cyaxares  the  lather  of  Astyages.'* 
Perhaps  even  Diodorus  is  not  altogether  blunderiDg  when 
he  says  that,  "according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxarea  founded 
the  dynasty  of  Median  tings ;""  for  we  have  seen  that  He- 
rodotus does  ascribe  to  Cyaxai-es  the  organization  of  the  no- 
mad host  of  Media  into  the  military  array. 

§  16.  At  all  events,  Cyaxarcs,  whose  accession  is  placed 
by  Herodotus  in  b.c.  634,  was  the  first  Median  king  whose 
history  is  I'eally  known,  and  the  real  founder  (as  is  implied 
in  the  statement  quoted  from  .^chylus)  of  the  Medo-Per- 
sian  JCinffdom.  Wo  say  "  Medo-Persian,"  rather  than 
"Median,"  because,  from  tho  history  of  the  following  reign, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pcratans  were  already  close^ 
ly  connected  with  tho  Medes.  Whether  their  secondary  po- 
sition in  the  alliance  was  due  to  a  conquest,  such  as  Herodo- 
tus asciibes  to  Phraoites,  or  simply  the  i-esult  of  their  nu- 
merical inferiority,  is  a  question  hardly  lo  be  decided.  All 
that  we  really  know  on  this  point  is  summed  up  in  the 
prophet  Daniel's  impei-sonation  of  the  Medo-Persian  king- 
dom as  a  powerful  "ram  which  had  two  horns:  and  the  two 
horns  were  high ;  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the 
higher  came  tip  last.  I  saw  the  r.im  pushing  westward,  and 
northward, and  southward;  so  that  no  beasts  might  stand  be- 
foi'c  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his 
hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great."" 

In  order  to  follow  the  course  of  tliese  conquests,  we  must 
now  look  "westward"  and  "  noi-thward  "  to  the  nations  with 
which  the  Medes  first  came  into  <ioutact  under  Cyaxai-es. 

"  Mtch. "  Pome,"  tv.  T01-*.  "  DIud.  IL  Hi.  "  I>nii.  rtli,  S,  4. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   TTATIOys  OF  ASIA  MINOK, — THE  TABLE-LAND   AND  NORTH 

t  1.  Importnnce  at  Aein  Kliunr  in  ancieut  history.  C  9.  Hi  eeograpblcil  stmctnre. 
i  S.  CoimecMon  orUsmonntBln-sjeiemwItli  AeiH  nndEarope.  The  central  isble- 
land,  TheTannis.  The  nortberu  range.  The  Anti-Taama.  Tbe  eaetem  bonad- 
sry.  !  4.  Lnkes  and  rivcre.  {  0.  Clttoate  and  production  a.  {  i).  Dlnien^long  c( 
AciaMfDor.  Cyprus.  {  T.  Great  tnlxtiire  of  populntione.  Turanians:  TheMoscM 
■ndTibarenl.  t  8.  TheCAPTAiioaiiiis.  Wb;  called  SyHatiB.  Frobabiy  an  Aryan 
race,  i  9.  Extent  of  Cnppadocia.  Other  natlone  nithlli  its  11  mita.  Tbe  Chalybes. 
The  Hntieni  Clliciana  In  Cappadocla  accordintc  to  Her.idotnB.  i  ID.  The  Pnava- 
HHB.  Their  great  nntlqnity.  Lllrenesa  of  tbeir  language  lo  Greek.  (  It.  They 
probably  belonged  lo  an  early  Aryan  mlgrBllon  ttom  the  eaet.  Connection  with 
the  old  inhabUanU  of  Tbrace,  etc  i  1!.  Greek  traditlone  Aboat  tbe  Pbry^ana. 
1  IS.  The  Felnxglang  or  Asia  Minor:  their  connection  wllb  those  of  Europe. 
i  14.  Remalna  of  Phrygian  architecture.  (  IB.  The  Phrygian  rellRion.  t  !«.  Tbe 
FhiyglauB  pr^xsed  back  iulo  Asia  Minor  by  the  Thracians.  {  IT.  TiiHAOTAHe  In 
Asia  Minor.  The  Thyul  and  BIthyni.  i  IS.  The  PAPnL*fiONi*NB-prohabty  akin 
to  the Cappadoclana.  MO.  Narrow  limlla  of  Phrygia  in  historic  tlmee.  Itscitisa. 
t  M.  The  MYsiAsa— probably  connected  with  the  Phrygtaus. 

§  1.  Asia  Minor,'  or  Lesser  Asia,  is  tho  great  peninsula 
which  runs  out  westward  between  the  Bluuk  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  as  if  to  form  a  bridge  between  Asia  and  Eu- 

1  Respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the  name,  see  the  "Student's  Ancient 
Geo^aphy,"  p.  S4.  The  older  name  was  Lotner  Ania,  as  distinguished  from  Upprr 
AHa,  the  honndary  belni;  the  Halye.  Oermnn  writers  call  It  Forr-Atia  {Vordfraaieii), 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  continent  Uinder-Asia  tUinUTasiea). 
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rope,  along  which  the  teeming  races  of  the  one  continent 
might  find  a  passage  to  the  other,  and,  when  prepared  by 
the  civilization  brought  to  them  by  the  same  route,  might 
return  to  reconquer  their  primeval  seats.  It  was  by  this 
way  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  races  which  peopled  the 
south  of  Europe  made  entrance  to  their  new  abode.  From 
the  splendid  harbors  of  the  Western  coast,  and  by  the  step- 
ping-stones of  the  Archipelago,  they  received  the  commerce 
of  Asia,  with  its  wealth  and  civilizing  power.  When,  by  a 
reflex  movement,  large  bodies  of  the  Greeks  settled  on  those 
western  shores,  it  was  there  that  they  first  cultivated,  under 
Asiatic  influences,  commerce  and  art,  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture. The  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Miletus  and  Phocaea  traded 
and  founded  colonies  in  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
model  of  all  epic  poetry  took  its  subject  from  a  city  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  sung  by  an 
Asiatic  Greek.^  The  heroic  and  tender  poetry  of  the  lyre 
and  flute  sprang  up  in  the  islands  of  -^olis  and  Ionia ;  and 
its  music  was  borrowed,  in  great  j^art,  from  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.  The  earliest  Greek  annalists  were  natives  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  "  father  of  history  "  united  the  vigorous  blood 
of  her  Dorian  settlers  with  the  sweetness  of  the  Ionian 
tongue.  The  earliest  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  some 
of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  Greek  architecture,  had  their 
home  on  the  same  shores.  And,  while  the  western  coast 
was  thus  linked  with  Greece,  the  southern  looks  across  the 
waters  of  the  Levant  to  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  the  northern 
across  the  Euxine  to  the  plains  of  southern  Russia,  receiving 
various  influences  from  the  former,  and  conveying  commerce 
and  colonies  to  the  latter;  while  the  three  narrow  straits, 
which  on  this  side  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  were,  as  the 
name  of  two  of  them  imports,  but  fords  or  ferries^  easily 
crossed  by  migrating  or  warlike  hosts.' 

8  2.  Thus  placed  between  the  two  continents,  Asia  Minor 
is,  m  some  respects,  a  miniature  of  both.  Its  structure,  like 
that  of  Asia,  is  a  central  table-land,  sinking  down  to  the  sea 
on  the  north  and  south,  and  throwing  out  other  peninsulas 
to  the  west.  These  projections,  with  the  continuous  sea 
that  washes  its  northern,  western,  and  southern  shores,  con- 
stitute its  likeness  to  Europe :  while  it  resembles  both  conti- 

^  Not  to  trouble  ourselves  with  saving  clauses  about  the  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  the  statement  is  certainly  true  of  their  chief  author,  whose  name  is  not  likely 
to  be  changed  till  the  study  of  classical  literature  is  abandoned.  Let  us  hope,  in  spile 
of  certain  tendencies  of  our  age,  that  the  latter  event  may  not  be  the  first  to  happen. 

•  The  Greek  Bosporus  (abominably  corrupted  into  the  ever-to-be-avoided  form  of 
Bosphorus)  is  the  precise  etymological  equivalent  of  Ox-ford^  and  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  custom  of  ferrying  over  cattle  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  when  both 
M'ere  possessed  by  the  game  tribes,  according  to  the  state  of  the  pastures. 
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nents  in  that  general  formation,  by  which 'the  highest  mount- 
ain ranges  skirt  the  southern  shores,  and  the  surface  has  a 
general  slope  towards  the  north.  Hence  its  largest  rivers, 
as  the  Halys  and  Sangarius,  rising  in  the  central  table-land, 
traverse  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  to  reach  the  Euxine ; 
while  those  in  the  south,  except  the  few  that  find  a  passage 
through  the  chain  of  Taurus,  run  in  a  brief  and  rapid  course 
from  its  southern  chain. 

§  3.  The  skeleton  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  formed  by  a 
westerly  prolongation  of  the  highlands  and  mountain  chains 
of  Armenia,  which  are  again  continued  eastward  in  the  ta- 
ble-land of  Iran.  This  fact  has  an  historical  importance,  as 
showing  the. continuity  of  the  highland  belt  from  Media  by 
Armenia  to  Asia  Minor,  surrounding  the  plain  of  Mesopota- 
mia ;  so  that  tribes  might  migrate  and  armies  march  over 
the  former,  without  descending  into  the  latter.  The  great 
Greek  geographer,  Strabo,  goes  so  far  as  to  connect  the 
mountain-chains  which  skirt  the  northern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  with  those  which  form  the  north 
and  south  edges  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,* 

This  connection  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  southern  range — 
the  famous  chain  of  Taurus* — which  passes  westward  from 
its  junction  with  Mount  Zagrus,  in  Armenia,  through  the 
Syrian  district  of  Commagene,  to  the  south-western  promon- 
tories of  Caria.  It  reaches  a  general  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
Its  course  is  pretty  well  represented  by  the  waving  line  of 
the  southern  coast,  the  mountains  retiring,  more  or. less,  to 
leave  the  rich  plain  of  Eastern  Cilicia  and  the  narrower  ri- 
viera  of  Pamphylia,  and  again  throwing  out  bold  teiTaces  to 
form  the  convex  shore  of  Tracheia  (the  "  rough  land ")  in 
Western  Cilicia,  and  the  great  projection  of  Lycia.  Beyond 
its  termination  on  the  continent,  the  chain  may  be  traced  to 
the  south-west  l>y  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Carpathus,  and 
Crete,  even  to  the  south-eastern  headland  of  Laconia,  and  to 
the  west  by  the  Sporades  and  Cyclades  to  Attica  and  Euboea. 
Just  above  (and  m  fact  forming)  the  angle  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  the  Taurus  throws  off  the  chain  of  Amanus  to  the 
south,  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which  runs  far  up  into  the 
fork.  The  passes  or  "Gates"  of  "Issus"  and  "Amanus" 
furnish  a  passage  from  Syria  to  Asia  Minor,  which  was  doubt- 
less as  important  in  primeval  migrations  as  it  was  famous 
for  the  march  of  later  armies.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prevail- 
ing population  of  the  southern  coast  was  Semitic, 

*  See  the  Skeleton  Map  of  the  Monntaiu  Ranges,  Plateaux,  and  Plains  of  Asia,  M 
known  to  the  AncientP,  in  the  "Student's  Ancient  Geography," p.  73. 
&  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Aramaic  Tur^  **  height." 
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The  northern  range  proceeds  from  that  part  of  the  Arme- 
nian mountains  at  which  they  are  connected  with  the  central 
part  of  the  Caucasus;  and,  sweeping  round  the  south-eastern 
curve  of  the  Black  Sea  (the  ancient  Euxine,  or  simply  Pon- 
tus, "  sea"),  where  it  was  called  tlie  Moschici  Montes,  skirts 
its  southern  shore  in  a  series  of  parallel  ranges,  called  Pary- 
adres  in  the  east,  Olgassys  in  the  centre,  and  the  Mysian 
Olympus  in  the  west.  The  last  forks  into  two  chains,  in- 
closing the  Propontus  {Sea  of  3famora)  on  the  north  and 
south ;  the  northern  severed  only  by  the  Bosporus  from  the 
chain  of  Hsemus,  the  latter  ending  with  Ida  in  the  Troad, 
and  prolonged  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  \iEgean  by  the 
Chersonese  a;nd  the  islands  of  the  Thracian  Sea. 

The  central  table-land,  supported  by  these  two  chains, 
breaks  into  the  ranges  which  form  the  bold  promontories  and 
long  peninsulas  of  the  western  coasts,  with  the  neighboring 
large  islands   of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos;  and  between 
these  ranges  lie  the  rich  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
westward  from  the  table-land,  the  Hermus  and   Maeander, 
and  between  them  the  smaller  Cayster.     The  eastern  part 
of  the  table-land  is  intersected  diagonally  by  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus mountains,  which  first  strike  off  from  the  Taurus  between 
35°  and  36*^  E.  long,  nearly  northward  as  far  as  Mons  Ar- 
gseus  (the  "  white  mountain,"  now  Argish  Dagh).     This  vol- 
canic mountain,  which  stands  detached  to  the  west  of  the 
chain,  forms  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
From  its  snow-capped  summit,  which  is  13,000  feet  high, 
Strabo  states  that  both  the  Euxine  and  the  Bay.  of  Issus 
could  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.     Hamilton* — who  reached  the 
highest  attainable  point,  a  ridge,  "  above  which  is  a  mass  of 
rock,  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to  the  height  of 
20  or  25  feet " — was  not  able,  from  the  state  of  the  weather, 
to  put  Strabo's  statement  to  the  proof;  but  he  doubts  if  the 
two  seas  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the  high   mountains 
which  intervene  to  the  north  and  south.     At  its  northern 
foot  stood  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  famous  in  his- 
tory under  its  later  name  of  Csesarea.     From  about  this 
point  the  chain  branches  into  two :  the  Anti-Taurus,  turning 
eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  which  severs  it  from  the  Arme- 
nian mountains  of  Sophene  ;  while  the  northern  branch,  un- 
der the  name  of  Scydisses,  pursues  a  north-easterly  course  to 
join  the  mountain-chain  of  the  north  coast  in  north-western 
Armenia. 

The  country  inclosed  between  the  two  chains  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus  system,  though  sometimes  reckoned  to  Cappadocia, 

«  "Researches  In  Asia  Minor,"  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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was  properly  called  Armenia  Minor ;  and  under  that  name 
it  is  famous  in  the  wars  of  Rome  with  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes.  The  boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  this  side  is,  in  fact, 
somewhat  indefinite:  that  usually  accepted  begins  where 
Amanus  comes  close  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Is- 
sus  (at  the  pass  of  t^e  "  Syrian  Gates  "),  and  follows  the 
crests  of  Amanus  and  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates,  which  forms 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Armenia,  from  about  30°  20'  to 
nearly  40°  N.  lat.,  whence  the  boundary  continued  along 
AntirTaurus  and  the  Moschici  Mountains  to  the  river  Phasis 
{Hion),  which  divided  Asia  Minor  from  Colchis.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  at  this  north-eastern  extremity  (as 
at  the  south-eastern,  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus),  the  mountains 
leave  a  passage  round  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  by  which 
the  tribes  beyond  its  northern  shores  could  make  their  way 
into  Asia  Minor. 

§  4.  Besides  the  three  great  ranges  which  thus  support  the 
table-land  on  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east,  it  is  inter- 
sected by  many  others ;  and  the  drainage  of  the  extensive 
plains  between  them  gathers  into  large  lakes,  for  the  most 
part  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  Tatta  Palus  {7hz 
Gdl)y  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
and  Cappadocia,  is  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  slope  of  the  table-land  from 
east  to  west,  as  well  as  from  north  to  south,  combines  with 
the  varied  course  of  its  intersecting  ranges  to  make  its  riv- 
ers singularly  circuitous.  Thus  the  Halts  {Kizil  Irmak) — 
which  demands  our  especial  notice  as  a  great  ethnic  and  his- 
toric boundary — rises  in  the  N.E.  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  M.  Scydisses,  and  flows  W.S.W,  parallel 
to  the  chain  of  Anti-Taurus  and  past  the  northern  foot  of 
M.  ArgaBus,  as  far  south  as  39°  lat.,  and  goes  on  as  if  to  fall 
into  the  Tatta  Palus ;  but  here  a  cross-chain  turns  it  to  the 
north,  as  far  as  the  southern  slopes  of  Olympus,  which  again 
guide  it  to  the  north-east,  till,  finding  a  circuitous  passage 
through  this  (the  Kmh  DagK\^  and  the  parallel  chain  of  M. 
Orgassys  (Al  Goz  Dagh),  it  falls  into  the  Euxine  in  36°  E. 
long.,  having  risen  about  the  longitude  of  40°,  and  reached 
as  far  west  as  34^°.  The  part  of  the  table-land  which  it 
first  intersects  and  then  encircles,  forms  the  modern  province 
of  MumUi,  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
whole  northern  sea-board,  is  now  called  Anadoli  (from  the 
later  Greek  Anatolia,  "  the  East ") ;  and  the  south-eastern 
part  forms  the  province  of  Karaman. 

§  6.  The  climate  and  productions  of  Asia  Minor  have  the 
variety  to  be  expected  from  its  physical  character.     The  al- 
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luvial  plains  of  the  rivers  are  very  fertile,  especially  those  of 
Cilicia,  and  of  the  western  valleys  which  open  to  the  ^gean. 
These  extensive  plains  are  remarkable  for  their  flatness,  and 
for  the  suddenness  with  which  the  mountains  rise  up  from 
their  surface,  "like  islands  out  of  the  ocean.'"  They  are 
sheltered  from  the  severe  cold  of  the  upper  regions,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  well  watered.  The  most  extensive  of 
these  alluvial  plains  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia,  hence 
designated  Cairjpt'Rtr's,  which  is  formed  by  the  rivers  Cyd- 
nus,  Sarus,  and  tyramus.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the 
lands  which  surround  many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 
These  having  at  one  period  occupied  larger  basins  than  at 
present,  the  dry  margms  are  consequently  beds  of  rich  al- 
luvial soil.  Fertile  plains  of  a  different  class  are  found  oc- 
casionally on  the  sea-coast :  of  these,  that  of  Attalia,  on  the 
southern  coast,  was  the  most  extensive.  The  hills  of  the 
western  district  are  clothed  with  shrubs  and  wood,  and  in 
some  cases  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  The  climate 
of  the  maritime  region  is  fine,  but  the  heat  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessive. 

The  western  portion  of-the  central  plateau  consists  of  ex- 
tensive barren  plains,  traversed  by  deep  gullies,  which  the 
streams  have  worked  out  for  themselves.  The  southern 
part  is  subdivided  into  numerous  portions  by  ranges  of  con- 
siderable height;  in  the  northern  part  the  hills  are  of  less 
height,  and  consequently  the  plains  present  a  more  unbroken 
appearance.  The  same  peculiarity  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  alluvial  plains  also  characterizes  the 
upper  plains ;  "  they  extend  without  any  previous  slope  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty 
islands  out  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean."*  The  climate  of  the 
central  district  is  severe,  the  loftier  hills  being  tipped  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  But  it  is  almost 
a  champaign  country  when  compared  with  the  ruggedness 
of  Armenia.  Its  summer  climate  was  delightful ;  and  its 
broad  and  well-watered  plains  furnished  the  best  possible 
pasturage  for  sheep,  and  bore  excellent  crops  of  wheat. 

The  northern  district  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  from 
the  Iris  to  the  Sangarius,  is  fertile,  the  hills  being  of  no  great 
elevation ;  on  either  side  of  these  limits  the  country  is  too 
mountainous  to  admit  of  much  cultivation.  These  shores 
were  remarkable  for  their  fine  timber,  including  the  noble 
Oriental  plane  ;  among  their  numerous  fruits,  the  cherry  still 
preserves  the  name  of  Cerasus  in  Pontus ;  and  the  pheasant 
Dears  witness  to  its  native  home  upon  the  Phasis. 

'  Fellowes,  "  Asia  Minor,"  p.  26.  s  Leake's  "Asia  Minor,'*  p.  0& 
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§  6.  The  average  length  of  the  peninsula  may  be  estimated 
at  600  miles ;  the  southern  coast  being  just  500,  and  the 
northern  more  than  800 :  it  lies  between  the  meridian  of 
26°  E.  long,  and  those  of  36°,  on  the  south  coast,  and  41^° 
on  the  north  coast.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Septe  (west  of  Sinope)  to  that  of  Anemurium  (oppo- 
site to  Cyprus),  lies  almost  exactly  between  the  parallels  of 
36°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  and  is  therefore  360  geographical  miles ;" 
the  average  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  300  miles.  The 
whole  forms  an  irregular  rectangle,  except  that  the  eastern 
side  has  a  north-eastern  slope  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Euxine. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  Cyprus,  which  lies  near- 
ly equidistant  from  the  coast  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  (45  m.  and 
65  m.  respectively  between  the  nearest  promontories),  being 
140  m.  in  length,  and  60  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  was 
rich  in  wood,  wine,  corn,  and  oil,  and  its  name  preserves  the 
memory  of  its  productive  mines  oi  copper. 

§  7.  Forming  a  sort  of  bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  connected  by  the  central  highlands,  and  by  the  passages 
round  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Euxine,  with  parts  of  Asia 
inhabited  by  all  the  races  of  mankind,  Asia  Minor  presents  a 
most  remarkable  mixture  of  populations.  In  the  ethnic  ta- 
ble of  Genesis  x.  a  general  distribution  of  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Japhetic  and  Semitic  races,  entering  from  the  east 
and  south  respectively,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  certain 
names  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  and  of  Shem.  Among  the 
former  are  Tvbal  and  Meschech  (the  Tibareni  and  Moschi 
of  known  geography,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  northern 
coast) ;  AshkenaZy  whom  the  best  ethnographers  place  along 
the  north  coast,  west  of  the  Halys ;  and  JDodanim^  a  name 
representing  the  Pelasgian  race,  of  whose  presence  in  the 
peninsula  we  have  other  proofs :  while  among  the  sons  of 
Shem,  Imd  (the  brother  of  Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  and 
Aram)  is  supposed  to  be  the  ethnic  progenitor  of  the  Lyd- 
ians.  According  to  the  test  of  language,  it  would  seem 
that  the  table-land  and  the  northern  coast  were  originally 
occupied  by  aTuranian'"  or  mixed  Scytho- Aryan  race,  which 
partly  held  its  ground  (like  primitive  races  in  general)  in  the 
more  inaccessible  regions,  and  was  partly  overpowered  by 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  geographers  and  historians  recognize  any  other  stand- 
ard than  the  geographical  mile;  which,  besides  being  the  mUy  natural  measure  of  the 
earth^a  surface  (as  being  the  minute  of  &  degree  of  a  great  circle),  has  the  historical  ad- 
vantage of  commensnrability  with  the  Greek  stadium^  which  was  also  derived  from 
the  degree :  for  10  stadia  =  1  geog.  mile. 

^^  It  mast.be  remembered  that  the  earliest  development  of  the  Japhetic  race  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Turanian. 
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fresh  migrations  of  Aryans  from  the  east  and  Semites  from 
the  south. 

The  regions  in  which  the  Turanians  chiefly  held  their 
ground  were  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  plateau,  and  the 
portion  of  the  north  coast  to  the  east  of  the  river  Halys.  In 
the  latter  district  we  still  find,  in  the  times  of  the  classical 
writers,  the  Moschi  (Meshech),  always  coupled  with  the  Ti- 
bareni  (Tubal),  just  as  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  couple  the 
Muskai  and  Tuplai  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cappadocian 
table-land,  where  their  memory  seems  preserved  by  the  name 
of  the  ancient  capital  Mazaca.^^  From  that  region,  where 
the  inscriptions  constantly  mention  them  from  the  12th  to 
as  late  as  the  Tth  century  B.C.,  they  were  driven  by  the  Cap- 
padocians  northward  into  Georgia  and  round  the  Black  Sea 
coast  into  Southern  Russia,  where  the  names  of  Moscow 
(MusJcaii)  and  Muscovy  attest  their  presence.  An  ancient 
scholiast  distinctly  calls  them  Scythians  (that  is,  Turanians), 
and  Professor  Max  Mttller  regards  the  Georgian  and  other 
Caucasian  dialects  as  "  one  of  the  outstanding  and  degener- 
ated colonies  of  the  Turanian  family  of  speech."" 

§  8.  It  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Cappadocians^ 
who  displaced  the  Turanian  Moschi,  were  Aryans  who  en- 
tered the  country  from  the  east,  or  Semites  who  crossed  the 
Taurus  from  the  south.  The  chief  argument  adduced  for 
the  latter  view  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  confirmed  by 
several  writers,  that  "  the  Cappadocians  are  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Syrians.""  Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  these 
Syrians  were  called  Cappadocians  by  the  Persians ;  and  their 
name  appears  as  Katapatuka  in  the  Persian  Inscriptions." 
But  the  name  of  Syrians  may  merely  indicate  the  route  by 
which  they  were  believed  to  have  entered  the  country,  and 
that  of  White  Syrians  "  implies  a  difference  of  race  by  one 
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"  Josephus  ('Ant.  Jud.'  i.  6)  speaks  of  this  town  as  fonnded  by  Meahech,  the  son 
of  Japheih,  whom  he  makes  the  progenitor  of  the  Moaockeni  or  Moschi;  and  he  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  this  people  came  afterwards  to  be  called  Cappadocians."  (Raw- 
linson,  "  Essay  XI.  to  Herod.  Book  L"  voL  i.  p.  6SB.)  The  Moschian  kings  of  the  In- 
scriptions have  Turanian  names. 

"  "Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,"  p.  113. 

"  Herod,  i.  72 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  788 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  772,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc. ;  Scylax. 
p.  80 ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  946  ;  Ptol.  v.  6. 

^*  Herod,  vii.  72 ;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Memoir  on  the  Behistun  Inscription,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  95.  The  Greek  stem  KairwadoK  exactly  represents  the  Persian  Katapatvk,  allow- 
ing for  the  well-known  principle  of  contracting  two  like  syllables  into  one. 

»*  litvKoavpou  This  name  is  often  nsed  by  Greek  writers  for  the  people,  even  while 
they  call  the  country  Cappadocia,  It  is  more  specifically  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris ;  and  by  Ptolemy  only  to  those  abont 
the  latter  river,  whose  country  he  regards  as  a  part  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  worth  while 
to  observe  that  the  coast  region  east  of  the  Halys  was  not  distinguished  in  historical 
geography  by  any  new  ethnic  name,  but  is  simply  called  P&ntuSf  equivalent  to  "  the 
province  of  the  Sea."  like  "  See-latid. "  This  name  appears  first  in  Xenophon  ("Anab." 
V.  6, 5  16). 
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test,  that  of  color.  In  favor  of  their  Aryan  origin,  we  have 
their  late  entrance  into  the  country,  which,  moreover,  coin- 
cides precisely  with  the  time  of  that  new  migration  of 
Aryans  to  which  some  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  Median 
kingdom  under  Cyaxares.  Strabo  states  that  the  Cappado- 
cians  worshipped  l^ersian  deities ;  and  he  mentions  (besides 
Anaitis)  Omanus  and  Amandates,  who  are  evidently  the  Zo- 
roastrian  Vahman  (Vbhumano)  and  Amerdad  (in  Pehlevi, 
Amendat).  These  Aryan  immigrants  seem  to  have  mingled 
with  the  old  Turanian  inhabitants,  so  that  the  population  of 
Cappadocia  may  be  regarded  as  Scytho- Aryan ;  distinct  from 
the  pure  Aryans  west  of  the  Halys,  and  the  Semites  south  of 
the  Taurus. 

§  9.  In  following  what  has  now  been  said  of  Cappadocia 
(and  the  same  remark  applies  to  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor), 
the  reader  must  not  be  misled  by  the  divisions  marked  on 
the  ordinary  maps,  which  belong  to  the  period  (in  some  cases 
to  a  very  late  period)  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  Persian 
Inscriptions  no  countries  are  named  between  Armenia  and 
Ionia  but  Cappadocia  and  Saparda,  which  together  fill  up 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  except  the  western  coast.  The 
Cappadocians  are  expressly  named  by  Herodotus  as  inhab- 
itants of  the  later  Pontus.  The  historian  also  makes  some 
interesting  allusions  to  other  tribes  within  the  limits  of  Cap- 
padocia. Such  are  the  Chalybes,^*  who  are  also  mentioned 
by  -^schylus,"  Xenophon,  and  other  writers,  as  workers  of 
the  iron  mines  in  the  mountains,  and  whose  name  became 
the  Greek  appellation  of  steel. ^*  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Halys,  in  the  later  province  of  Galatia,  Herodotus  places 
the  MatienV*  The  identity  of  this  name  with  the  M^tieni 
in  the  north-west  of  Media,  and  the  probability  that  it  con- 
tains the  same  root  as  the  name  of  the  Medes  themselves," 
confirm  the  argument  for  the  Aryan  population  of  Cappa- 
docia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  at  least  appears  to  place 
the  Cilicians,  a  people  undoubtedly 'Semitic,  so  far  within 
Cappadocia  as  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  table-land ;  for 

>*  Herod,  i.  28.  Strictly  interpreted,  the  statement  of  Herodotns  includes  them 
among  the  nations  west  of  the  Halys ;  bat,  as  all  other  writers  place  them  some  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  that  river,  we  mnst  suppose  either  that  they  had  a  much  wider 
extension  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  that  he  names  with  the  nations  west  of  the 
Halys  some  tribes  farther  along  the  coast  to  whom  the  conquests  of  Croesus  may  have 
reached.  In  the  poem  of  Apollonins  Rhodius  on  the  Argonauts,  the  Chalybes  are 
placed  beyond  Themiscyra  and  the  River  Thermodon  (the  Thermo^  east  of  the  Irit:), 
and  they  are  described  as  "digging  into  the  iron-bearing  hard  earth,"  and  "endur* 
ing  grievous  labor  with  the  black  smut  and  smoke.'* 

"  -fflsch.  "Prom.  Vinct."T14. 

"  Xen.  "  Anab."  v.  5,  §  1 ;  Catull.  Ixvi.  48 ;  Virg.  "^n."  viii.  48. 

»»  Herod,  i.  72.  20  Mad-a  or  Mad-ai;  Mat-ieni. 

20* 
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he  describes  the  Halys  as  rising  in  the  mountain  country  of 
Armienia,  and  running  first  through  Cilicia.  Unless,  there- 
fore, he  mistook  the  upper  course  of  the  river  (which  seems 
unlikely,  as  he  notices  its  great  bend  to  the  north),  we  must 
inter  that  the  Semitic  population  of  Cilicia  spread  beyond 
the  Taurus  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  table-land ;  which 
would  thus  be  peopled  with  representatives  of  the  three  great 
families  of  mankind. 

§  10.  The  other  great  nation,  who  inhabited  the  western 
part  of  the  table-land,  and  spread  beyond  it  to  the  west  and 
noith-west,  were  the  Phrygians,  a  people  unquestionably  of 
Aryan  or  Japhetic  origin.  The  amusing  story  of  Herodotus, 
of  the  experiment  by  which  Psammetichus  proved  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  oldest  people  of  the  world — even  before 
the  Egyptians,  who  despised  the  late  origin  of  the  Greeks'* 
— may  have  an  ethnical  value  after  all,  for  (^kog,  the  Phryg- 
ian for  breads  contains  the  same  root  as  the  whole  class  of 
Indo-Germanic  words  signifying  to  hdke,^^  Nor  does  this 
case  stand  alone :  the  Greeks  noticed  the  likeness  of  the 
Phrygian  names  for  fire^  water^  dog^  and  other  common  ob- 
jects, to  their  own,"  and  modern  philology  has  supplied  a 
long  list  of  similar  instances."  We  still  possess  examples 
of  the  Phrygian  language  in  inscriptions,  of  which  the  char- 
acters, the  words,  and  the  grammatical  forms,  closely  resem- 
ble the  Greek,  with  variations  approaching  to  the  Latin  and 
more  ancient  Italian  dialects  ;  all  provingthat  this  language 
represents  the  older  stock  from  which  both  Greek  and  Latin 
sprang. 

§  11.  All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phryg- 
ians formed  part  of  a  very  early  migration  of  the  Japhetic 
race,  and  that  the  later  migration  of  the  Cappadocians  drove 
them  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  part  of  the  table-land. 
According  to  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  which  places 
the  original  cradle  of  the  human  race  in  Armenia,  we  should 
look  to  that  region  for  the  source  of  the  Phrygian  migration ; 
as  is  natural  from  the*contiguity  of  the  highlands.  When 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Armenians  are  Phrygian  colonists, 
he  confirms  the  connection,  though  he  has  doubtless  inverted 
the  order  of  derivation.**    He  seems  to  have  been  misled  by 

21  Herod,  ii.  2.  The  classical  writers  generally  regard  Phrygians  as  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  Asia  Minor  (Pans.  i.  14,  S  2 ;  Clandian.  "  in  Eutrop."  ii.  251,  folL ;  AppuL 
"Metam."xi.p.7ft2). 

*>  Sanscrit  pac^  Serrian  pec-en^  German  hack-en^  Anglo-Saxon  hoc -en,  Erse  hac- 
o^im,  88  Plat.  "  Cratyl."  p.  410,  a. 

«*  Rawlinson,  "Essay  XI.  to  Herod.,*'  Book  1.  vol.  i.  pp.  666, 7. 

**  Herod,  vii.  73.  Stephanns  Byzantinns  makes  the  same  statement  (9.  v.  Mp/uev/a), 
and  notices  a  connection  between  the  languages,  saying  of  the  Armenians  -rri  tptvti 
woWa  ^pv^i^ovo-i.   In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  were  armed 
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what  he  calls  the  Macedonian  account,  that  the  Phrygians 
had  formerly  dwelt  in  Macedonia  under  the  name  of  Bri- 
gians,"  but  on  their  removal  into  Asia  they  changed  their 
designation  at  the  same  time  with  their  dwelling-place/^  A 
migration  of  the  Phrygians  from  Thrace  into  Asia  is  men- 
tioned by  other  Greek  writera ;  Xanthus,'"  the  old  historian 
of  Lydia,  places  it  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that  they 
conquered  Troy  and  settled  in  its  territory;  Conon  makes 
them  enter  Asia  under  their  King  Midas,  ninety  yeare  before 
the  war.  If  there  be  any  literal  tnith  in  these  statements, 
they  must  refer  to  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  Phrygians 
from  Europe  to  their  former  seats  in  Asia ;  the  main  fact  to 
be  inferred  from  them  is  that  the  migration  of  the  Phrygians 
extended  to  Europe,  after  they  had  covered  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  12.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  many  facts  derived 
from  ancient  writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and 
Trojan  legends  referring  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, the  name  of  the  Phrygian  mountain  Olympus  occurs 
also  in  the  south  of  the  plateau.  To  the  north  of  Phrygia, 
a  part  of  Bithynia  was  called  in  early  times  Bebrycia.  The 
Trojan  Thebe  bore  the  name  of  Mygdonia,  which  is  synony- 
mous with  Phrygia.  The  Mysians  and  Phrygians  were  so 
intermingled,  that  their  frontiers  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  Mysian  language  is  said  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  As  to  the  western 
maritime  region  (afterwards  Ionia),  we  find  Mygdonians  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Miletus,  and  Bebryces  assisting  the  Pho- 
caeans  in  a  war. 

From  these  and  other  like  indications  we  may  infer  that 
Trojans,  Mysians,  Mygdonians,  and  other  Western  tribes, 
were  branches  of  the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad,  the 
Trojans  and  Phrygians  appear  in  the  closest  relation.  Priam 
is  the  ally  of  the  Phrygians  against  the  Amazons ;  his  wife 
Hecuba  is  a  Phrygian  princess :  Hector,  Paris,  and  Scaman- 
drius  are  said  to  be  Phrygian  names ;  the  two  latter  being 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  forms,  Alexander  and  Astyanax. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Trojans  appear,  throughout  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  as  a  people  related  to  the  Greeks ;  and  this  re- 
lationship would  extend  to  the  Phrygians. 

in  the  same  manner,  and  were  nnder  the  eame  commander  (Herod.  2.  c).  Both  were 
believed  to  have  been  originally  troglodytes  (dwellers  in  caves) ;  and  their  names  are 
even  used  as  synonymous  (Xen.  "Anab."  iv.  6,  §  25 ;  Diod.  xiv.  28 ;  Vitrnv.  ii.  1 ;  Cra- 
mer, "Anecd.  Gr«c."  iv.  p.  257).  The  Phrygian  traditions  of  the  Deluge  bear  the 
stamp  both  of  a  very  high  antiquity  and  of  a  connection  with  Armenia. 

>*  In  the  Macedonian  dialect,  B  held  the  place  of  the  Greek  <i>. 

"  Herod,  l  c,  "  Ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  6T2,  xiv.  p.  680 ;  Fr.  6, 8,  ed.  M&ller. 
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It  may  be  said  that  Homer  assumed  this  relationship  as  a 
point  of  poetical  convenience ;  but  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  he  was  following  a  uniform  tradition,  which  pre- 
served an  ethnic  fact.  The  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the 
Hellenic  peninsula,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  is  full  of 
names  which  are  also  found  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  among 
which  the  Brygians  occur  in  several  places ;  and  the  Dau- 
ubian  provinces  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia  seem  only  other 
forms  of  the  names  Mysia  and  Pseonia.  In  short,  the  Phryg- 
ians at  one  time  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Ulyricum. 

§  13.  Of  their  relationship  to  the  early  population  of 
Greece  itself  we  have  traditional  evidence,  in  addition  to  the 
affinities  of  language  already  mentioned ;  and  this  evidence 
is  highly  interesting.  Amidst  all  the  obscurity  that  hangs 
about  the  name  of  the  Pelasgians,  it  is  admitted  that  they 
were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  both  of  Greece  and 
Southern  Italy  —  at  least  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock ;  for 
throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  still  earlier  Turanian  population.  Now  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  the  whole  sea-board  of  Ionia  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands  were  formerly  peopled  by  Pelasgians."  Thev 
are  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ; " 
Herodotus  found  traces  of  them  on  the  Propontis,"  and  Aga- 
thias  in  Caria ;"  and  the  name  of  Magnesia,  which  occurs 
twice  in  Lydia,  as  well  as  in  Thessaly,  seems  to  be  certainly 
as  Pelasgic.  They  were  found  in  the  islands  of  the  -^gean, 
from  Samothrace,  Imbros,  and  Lemnos,  in  the  north,  to  Crete, 
in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  Cyclades,  which  form  the  nat- 
ural stepping-stones  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  they  seem  to  have  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  both  round  the  head  of  the  ^gean  and  across  its  isl- 
ands ;  and  accordingly,  the  chief  remnants  of  the  race,  after 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  Hellenes,  are  found  in  Thes- 
saly, in  Epirus,  in  Attica,  and  in  the  heart  of  Arcadia.  From 
Greece  they  crossed  over  to  Southern  Italy ;  where,  perhaps, 
the  "  golden  age  of  Saturn"  is  a  tradition  of  the  peaceful  ag- 
ricultural character  which  is  everywhere  attributed  to  the 
Pelasgians,  in  contrast  to  the  piratical  habits  of  the  Carians 
and  Leleges.  It  remains,  however,  a  question  whether  the 
Pelasgi  were  a  branch  of  the  Phrygian  migration,  or  a  still 
earlier  movement  of  the  Indo-European  race  from  their  pri- 
meval seats.  The  latter  seems  highly  probable ;  but  at  all 
events  the  two  races  were  very  nearly  akin,  and  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  distinguish  their  migrations. 

«» MenecrateB,  op.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  621 ;  Fr.  1,  cd.  MQUer.  «o  Hom.  "  II."  ii.  840. 

«»  Herod,  i.  57.  aa  Agathlas,  ii.  p.  54^ 
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§  14.  The  whole  argument  is  illustrated  by  the  remains  of 
Phrygian  architecture.  Vitruvius  remarks  that  thp  Phryg- 
ians hollowed  out  the  natural  hills  of  their  country,  and 
formed  in  them  passages  and  rooms  for  habitation,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  hills  permitted.  This  statement  is  fully 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  who  have  found  such  habita- 
tions cut  into  the  rocks  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
M.  Texier  describes  an  immense  town  thus  cut  out  of  the 
natural  rock  near  BoghaghUni^  between  the  Halys  and  the 
Iris."  On  some  of  these  mountains  are  the  inscriptions  re- 
ferred to  above ;  the  Phrygian  origin  of  which  is  attested 
by  such  proper  names  as  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others, 
though  some  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  make  out 
that  they  are  Greek."  The  impression  which  these  stupen- 
dous works,  and  above  all  the  rock-city,  make  upon  the  be- 
holder, is  that  he  has  before  him  works  executed  by  human 
hands  at  a  most  remote  period ;  not,  as  Vitruvius  intimates, 
because  there  was  a  want  of  timber,  but  because  the  first 
robust  inhabitants  thought  it  safest  and  most  convenient  to 
construct,  such  habitations  for  themselves.  They  display  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  structures  which  in  Greece  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopean,  whence 
Texier  designates  the  above-mentioned  rock-city  by  the  name 
of  a  Pelasgian  city.  Even  the  lion  gate  of  MycensB  appears 
in  several  places."  These  facts  throw  a  surprising  light 
upon  the  legend  about  the  migration  of  the  Phrygian  Pelops 
into  Argolis,  and  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  m 
Peloponnesus."  Much  remains  to  be  done  by  a  more  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  monuments  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  15.  The  religious  systems  of  the  two  countries  also  dis- 
play a  manifest  connection.  Many  a  mysterious  tradition 
and  legend  among  the  Greeks  is  to  be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and 
especially  the  worship  of  the  "  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  " 
— Cybele,  Rhea,  or  Agdistis — and  of  Sabazius,  the  Phrygian 
name  of  Dionysus."  These  deities  were  worshipped  with 
orgiastic  rites,  accompanied  by  wild  music  and  dances,  in 

*'  Hamilton,  "Researches,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  28S ;  Texier,  "Description  de  I'Asie  mi- 
neure,"  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

*^  Texier  and  Stenart*8  "  Description  of  some  Ancient  Monnments,  with  Inscrip- 
tions, still  existing  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia,"  Lond.  1S42. 

s»  Hamilton,  "Researches,"  vol.  i.  pp.  4S,  490;  vol.  Ii.  pp.  220  «cg.;  Leake,  "Asia 
Minor,"  p.  28 ;  Ainsworth,  "  Travels  and  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  It  mast  be  re- 
membered that  the  word  Pelaagiath  as  applied  to  these  remains,  is  as  tmly  arbitra- 
ry as  the  Cydopa  themselves  are  fabulous.  We  knoxo  pretty  well  that  the  one-eyed 
monsters  did  not  build  them ;  we  do  not  know  that  the  Pelasgi  did  build  them.  As 
is  now  generally  believed  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  remains  called  Druidieal  and  Cdt- 
ie,  so  those  called  Pelasgian  may  have  been  the  works  of  some  still  earlier  builders. 
Bat  even  if  so,  they  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  successive  waves  of  popolac 
tion  rolled.  **  Athenseos,  xiv.  p.  626.  ^7  strabo,  x.  pp.  470,  folJL 
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which  the  early  religion  of  the  Phrygians  seems  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  practices  either  of  the  Turanians  or 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  tribes.  From  Phrygia  these  rites 
were  introduced  into  Greece,  especially  by  the  way  of 
Thrace. 

§  16.  We  have  already  hinted  that  the  tradition,  which 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Phrygians  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
may  preserve  the  memory  of  a  refli(x  migration  from  Europe 
into  Asia.  Such  a  movement  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  Thracians,  descending  from 
the  north  of  the  Danube  into  the  country  which  afterwards 
bore  their  name.  Of  these  Thracians  we  shall  have  to  speak 
again  :  for  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  appear 
to  have  'been  a  rude  and  warlike  branch  of  that  part  of  the 
great  Aryan  migration  which  had  entered  Europe  by  the 
northern  side  of  the  Euxine,  and  that  they  were  akin  to  the 
Teutonic  family. 

Their  displacement  of  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  the 
country — Phrygians,  or  Pelasgians,  or  both — affords  an  ex- 
planation of  the  paradoxical  fact  that  the  Greeks  traced  the 
origin  of  a  large  part  of  their  poetic  culture  to  a  land  whose 
people,  through  the  whole  course  of  classical  history,  were 
regarded  as  rude  warriors  and  brawling  revellers.  Thrace 
was  the  mythic  home  of  Orpheus ;  and  Pieria — the  sacred 
land  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses — was  within  its  limits.  By 
these  legends,  again,  Thrace  is  connected  with  Phrygia,  one 
of  the  earliest  homes  of  music ;  and  Phrygia  is  the  scene  of 
that  mythical  conflict  of  Apollo  with  Marsyas,  which  sym- 
bolizes the  preference  of  the  Greeks  for  the  dignified  music 
of  the  lyre  above  the  wilder  orgiastic  strains  of  the  flute. 

§  17.  The  Thracians  not  only  drove  back  the  Phrygians  out 
of  Europe  (leaving  only  some  detached  remnants), but  pressed 
across  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  and  occupied  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  promontory  on  which 
Heraclea  Pontica  afterwards  stood.  Thracians  form  a  part 
of  the  mixed  population  of  Mysia.  The  Phrygians,  how- 
ever, held  their  ground  on  the  Hellespont  and  in  the  Tr<5ad  ; 
and  the  whole  north-western  part  of  Mysia  retained,  in  his- 
toric times,  the  proper  name  of"  Lesser  Phrygia,"  or  "Phryg- 
ia on  the  Hellespont."  The  country  afterwards  called  Bi- 
thynia  is  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  Thracians  in  their 
two  tribes  of  the  Thyni  and  Bithyni,  with  the  kindred  tribe 
of  the  Mariandyni."  Scattered  remnants  only  of  the  Phryg- 
ians w.ere  left  upon  this  coast — such  as  the  Caucones,  in  the 
east  of  Bithynia.     The  contests  between  the  ancient  Phryg- 

«8  Herod,  i.  28 ;  vii.  76;  comp.  Strab.  tH.  p.  42T. 
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ians  and  the  Thracians  are  alluded  to  in  several  legends. 
Thus,  King  Midas  killed  himself  when  the  Treres  ravaged 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Paphlagonia  and  Cilicia ;"  and  the  Ma- 
riandyni  are  described  as  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Mys- 
ians  and  Bebryces,  in  which  Mygdon,  the  king  of  the  latter 
people,  and  a  Phrygian  hero,  was  slain."  The  brief  period 
during  which  the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  exercised  the 
supremacy  at  sea — for  twenty-five,  or,  according  to  others, 
for  only  five  years — and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  century  B.C.,  is  probably  connected  with  that  age 
in  which  the  Phrygians  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  ;** 
and  it  may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  the  Phrygi- 
ans from  the  Scamander  and  from  Troy  migrated  to  Sicily." 

§  18.  The  remaining  part  of  the  north  coast,  for  230  miles 
from  the  Parthenius  (Chati  Su)  to  the  Iris,  was  occupied  in 
historic  times  by  "  the  brave  shield  -  bearing  Paphlagoni- 
ANs"  of  Homer.  Situated  to  the  west  of  the  Halys,  and 
wearing  a  dress  closely  resembling  the  Phrygian,**  they  may 
have  been  cpnnected  politically  with  that  people ;  but  the 
likeness  of  their  equipments  to  those  of  the  Matieni  and  Cap- 
padocians,**  and  the  general  characteristics  assigned  to  them 
by  the  ancient  writera,  seem  to  imply  an  ethnic  affinity  with 
the  Cappadocians.**  If  so,  that  race,  which  had  already  sev- 
ered the  Phrygians  from  the  kindred  Armenians,  cut  them 
off  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  northern  coast. 

§  19.  Driven  into  narrower  limits  also  on  the  south  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Semitic  tribes  across  the  Taurus,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Lydians  and  the  Greek  colonists,  the  Phrygians 
were  restricted  to  an  inland  position  in  the  west  of  the  pla- 
teau. Their  severance  from  the  sea  deprived  them  of  the 
commerce  which  they  seem  to  have  possessed  in  early  times ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  all "  the  well-built  towns"  for  which 
tlfty  are  celebrated  in  Homer — Pessinus,  Gordium,  Celaenae, 
and  Apamea — date  their  origin  from  the  mythic  ages.  Their 
peaceful  disposition  and  entire  devotion  to  agriculture  made 
them  an  easy  prey  to  conquerors;  till  at  length  these  FranW* 

**  Strabo,  i.  p.  61.    See  chap,  xxiii.  S  6. 

*o  Apollod.  L  9,  §  23 ;  ii.  B,  5  9 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  752,  780,  780. 

*»  Diod.  vii.  13 ;  Syncell.  p.  181.  <»  Pans.  v.  26, 5  d. 

""Il."v.577.  "  Herod.  viL  T3.  ♦»  Herod,  vii.  72. 

^*  When  Herodotas  (ii.  104)  speaks  of  "  the  SyiiaiM  (t.  e.,  Cappadocians)  who  dwell 
abont  the  rivers  Thermodon  and  ParfA«nti<«,"  he  wemM  to  extend  the  Cappadocians 
to  the  western  limits  of  Paphlagonia.  Bat  more  probably  (from  the  context)  the 
Parthenins  means  some  otlier  river,  near  the  Thermodon.  Elsewhere  he  always 
places  the  Cappadocians  east  of  the  Halys,  and  which  he  expressly  makes  the  bound- 
ary between  them  and  the  Paphlagonians  (1. 72). 

4T  fiie  name  Brygi  or  BrigeSj  which  we  have  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  Phryges^  is  said 
by  Hesychius  to  signify  freemen.  This  is  etymnlogically  probable ;  for,  taking  the 
stems,  fipvf  =  <ppvy  =/rey  or  frei  (German) ;  and  the  resemblance  is  the  closer  when 
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of  the  ancient  world  became  a  servile  by-word,  and  the 
names  of  their  mythic  kings  and  heroes — Midas  and  Manes 
— were  among  the  commonest  appellations  of  slaves/* 

§  20.  The  Mysians,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, were  undoubtedly,  as  we  have  already  implied,  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygians.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad,"  and  they  seem  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwell- 
ing on  the  Hellespont.  Thence  they  appear  to  have  extend- 
ed themselves,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Trojan.war, 
both  westward  and  southward  as  far  as  Pergamum,  and  to  the 
south-east  as  far  as  the  region  of  Gatacecaumene^  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  About  the  time  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  -^olians  to  their  shores,  the  Mysian  Teuthras  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  which,  though  soon  de- 
stroyed by  the  Greeks,  gave  the  name  of  Teuthrania  to  the 
country  about  Pergamum.  Strabo  regards  the  Mysians  as 
immigrants  from  Europe  into  Asia;^"  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  reflux  migration  from 
Thrace  and  from  the  region  on  the  Lower  Danube,  which  re- 
tained their  name  under  the  form  of  Moesia."  The  opinion 
of  Herodotus,  that  the  Mysians  were  colonists  of  the  Lydi- 
ans,  with  whom  they  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,*''  seems 
to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  close  alliance  of  the 
Mysians,  Lydians,  and  Carians,  which  those  nations  proba- 
bly formed  to  strengthen  themselves  against  the  Greek  colo- 
nists. 

we  remember  the  tMn  sound  of  the  Greek  v.—^pvy,  with  the  gnttnral  softened,  would 
be  proDonncedj  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  exactly  like /rci. 

*8  Cic.  ''pro  Flacc."  27 ;  Curt.  vi.  11 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  804. 

«»  Horn.  "  II."  ii.  868,  x.  430,  xiii.  5. 

«»>  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  295, 303 ;  xiL  pp.  642,  664,  etc. 

^1  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  name  originated  in  Enrope  or  In  Asia.  If  the  ety* 
mology  be  correct  which  derives  Moesia  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  rrvarah^  the  Mys- 
ians would  seem  to  have  brought  the  name  back  with  them  from  Enrope.  Races 
frequently  receive  new  names  Iftom  geographical  circumstances. 

^^  Herod,  vii.  74.  On  the  supposed  connection  of  the  MysianSi  Lydians,  and  Carl* 
ans,  see  farther  in  chap.  xxL  S§  14, 15. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OP  ASIA  UmOR. — THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST  COASTS, 

f  1.  Semitic  DBtloDS  on  (lie  sonth  coait  i  i.  The  Cilioiins.  Si^s  or  so  earlier 
Aryan  popnlatlon.  AMjrisn  conqoeals  In  ClUcio.  Pereiau  rnle.  Oreek  eetlle- 
menCa  In  Clllcla.  CUIcIh  oDder  llie  Romans.  RemainB  of  tbe  aid  popolatioa. 
i  S.  The  SoLiui  In  Ljcla.  Conflict  with  new  eettlera.  Legend  of  Bellerophon. 
SlgnlflcBtlonoftheChlniiera.  Tbe  Solymtn  Semitic  people.  S  4.  The  PuiniiHs 
akin  to  the  Solymi.    1  0.  The  IsmBiiSB.    Their  union  wiih  the  COIclang.    Their 

tHe  Greek  elomeiiL  Its  origin:  tables  about  It.  Habits  of  the  Pampbyllans. 
Eitent  ofPompbyllantdilftrent  times,  i  T.  The  Lyoiabb.  Recent  dlBCOverleB. 
(  a  Greek  legende  of  tbeir  origin,  i  8.  Probably  a  y«ry  eariy  Indo-Oermanlc 
raFS.  The  Lyclan  Inscrlptlone  and  langnage.  The  LOa  of  Egyptian  records. 
TheTermilx.  i  10.  Greelt  InRuence  on  the  Lyclani.  I.yclnti  iralpture  and  ar- 
chlleclnre.  The  monnmenls  in  the  British  Mttsenra.  Tomb  of  Palafa.  Harpy 
Tomb,  "Xanlhlan  trophy."  "Inscribed  monnment."  Remains  of  Lydan  cities. 
Religion  of  Lycin.  i  II.  Ths  Lycian  confederacy.  Character  of  the  LyclaQS. 
9  12.  Tbe  CAnHiAKB-probably  a  Lycian  people.  Account  of  them  by  Qerodotas, 
A  story  of  Cannlan  Ago.  i  13.  The  Caeiabs.  Notice  of  (hem  In  the  "Illal." 
Bitent  of  their  conntry.  (  H.  Two  acconiils  of  their  origin.  Their  customs  and 
InTentloni.  i  IS.  Not  orl)^nally  Immigraats  from  tbe  Islands.  Probably  the 
oldest  people  of  Asia  Minor.  Tbelr  connection  irith  the  LEi.EaiB.  i  16.  Charac- 
ter of  the  Carians.  Their  maritime  power.  Cnrian  mercenaries.  Their  federa- 
tion. KluifdoniofHallcarnassns.  1  IT.  LvniA.  Plain  of  Sardls.  The  M.«ohiinb. 
IIS.  Expelled  fiy  the  LvniAHB.  Uythlcal  eenealogles.  Lydlans  sndTorrhehians. 
Poetical  use  of  the  name  Mieonin.  119.  Tbe  Meonlans  an  Aryan  race.  Tbelr  al- 
leged  colonisation  of  Etrnria.  {  en.  Origin  and  ethnic  afflnltlea  of  the  Lydiane: 
generally  regarded  as  a  Semitic  race.    Their  manners  and  character. 

§1.  The  nations  mentioned  by  Herodotus  on  the  sonth 
coast,  find  in  the  overhanging  chain  of  Taurus,  are  the  Cili- 
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dans,  PamphylianSy  Lycians,  and  Caunians;  besides  the  So- 
lymi  and  MUyans,  who  wei-e  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Plsidians  and  laaurians,  who 
were  famous  in  later  times.  The  Gariaiis  belong  both  to  the 
southern  and  the  western  coast,  but  are  usually  reckoned  to 
the  latter.  Of  these,  the  Cilicians  and  Solyrai,  as  well  as  the 
kindred  Pisidians  and  Isaurians,  were  peoples  of  the  Semitic 
race  ;  who,  entering  Asia  Minor  by  the  pass  round  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  overspread  the  sea-board  beneath  the  chain  of  Tau- 
rus, and  occupied  its  slopes  and  heights. 

§  2.  This  coast  also  lay  open  to  invasion  by  sea  from 
the  shores  of  Syria ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mari- 
time predominance  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the  cause  of  the 
decidedly  Phoenician  character  which  is  ascribed  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  CiLiciA.  The  fact  is  attested  by  their  own  tradi- 
tions ;  which,  however  varied  in  details,  were  on  this  point 
unanimous.*  In  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  they  appeared  with 
nearly  the  same  equipment  as  the  Phoenicians :  '*  The  crews 
wore  upon  their  heads  the  helmet  of  their  country,  and  carried 
instead  of  shields  light  targes  made  of  rawhide ;  they  were 
clad  in  woollen  tunics,  and  were  armed  each  with  two  jave- 
lins, and  a  sword  closely  resembling  the  cutlass  of  the  Egyp- 
tians."^ The  connection  is  confirmed  by  a  long  list  of  com- 
mon names  and  customs,'  and  by  the  Phoenician  legends  on 
the  coins  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  expresses  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  the  Cilicians  by  the  legend,  that  "  the  people  bore 
anciently  the  name  of  Mypachoeans;  but  took  their  present 
title  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician."* 

The  idea  suggested  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  people 
(which  no  other  author  mentions),  of  a  relationship  to  the 
Achaeans,  might  be  dismissed  as  a  Greek  fancy,  were  it  not 
for  another  set  of  traditions  placinsr  Cilicians  in  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor.  Thus^  in  the  "Iliad,"  Eetion,  the  father 
of  Andromache,  whose  chief  city  was  Thebe  Hypoplacie,  ia 
the  Troad,  was  king  of  the  Cilices,  whom,  as  Strabo  observes, 
Homer  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Pelasgi.*  Strabo  makes 
the  country  of  these  Cilicians  comprehend  the  territories 
of  Adramyttium  and  neighboring  cities,  and  extend  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Respecting  their  connection  with  the 
historical  Cilicians,  Strabo  observes  :  "  They  say  that  in  the 
tract  between  Phaselus  in  Lycia  and  Attalia" — that  is,  not 
in  Cilicia,  but  in  the  extreme  west  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  bor- 

»  Apollod.  iii.  1,  5 1 ;  14,  §  3. 

*  Herod,  vii.  01 :  comp.  c  89  for  the  Phoenician  equipment 

8  Bochart,  "  Phaleg,"  part  ii.  book  1.  c.  B.  <  Herod,  vii.  91. 

»  "  II."  vl.  39B,  415 ;  11. 840 ;  Strabo,  p.  221. 
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ders  of  Lycia — "  there  are  pointed  out  a  Thebe  and  Ly rnes- 
sus,  a  part  of  the  Troic  Cilices,  who  were  ejected  from  the 
plain  of  Thebe,  having  gone  to  Pamphylia,  as  Callisthenes 
has  said."*  There  was  a  tradition  that  these  Trolc  Cilicians 
drove  the  Syrians  from  the  country  afterwards  called  Cili- 
cia ;  but  it  was  a  disputed  question  which  of  the  two  Cilices 
were  the  parent  stock.  If  any  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
these  traditions,  they  would  seem  to  imply  an  early  occupa- 
tion of  the  southern  coast  by  an  Aryan  (or  Scytho-Aryan) 
race,  akin  to  those  of  the  table-land,  who  were  driven  out  by 
the  Semitic  invaders,  but  left  their  name  to  the  country.  No 
Semitic  etymology  has  been  found  for  the  name  of  Cilicia. 
We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  extends  the  Cilicians  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  table-land,  as  far  north  as  the  upper 
coui*se  of  the  Halys ;  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  between  Cilicia  and  Armenia.^ 

The  gi'eat  Assynan  kings  of  the  later  empire  extended 
their  conquests  to  Cilicia ;  and  the  foundation  of  Tarsus — 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul — 
which  Greek  tradition  uniformly  ascnbed  to"Sardanapalu8," 
is  more  specifically  assigned  to  Sennacherib  by  Polyhistor 
and  Abydenus.®  In  the  great  war  of  the  Median  Cyaxares 
against  the  Lydian  Alyattes,  the  Cilician  king  Syennesis  ap- 
pears as  an  ally  of  the  former,  but  independent  and  power- 
ful enough  to  join  with  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon,  in  medi- 
ating a  peace.  His  line  continued  to  reign  under  the  Per- 
sian Empire,  down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyrus  (b.c. 
401),  ana  probably  to  the  end  of  the  empire."  The  country, 
however,  formed  one  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  and  it  paid 
the  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents 
of  silver;  of  which  sum  140  talents  were  expended  on  the 
cavalry  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest  came  into  the  king's 
treasury."  The  Cilicians  maintained  the  maritime  habits  of 
their  Phoenician  kinsmen  and  neighbors,  and  furnished  100 
ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  for  the  invasion  of  Greece." 

There  were  various  traditions  of  ancient  Greek  colonies  in 
Cilicia ;  such  as  the  settlement  of  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  at  Posidium,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cilicians  and 
the  Syrians*' — a  tradition  which  again  points  to  a  gradual 
displacement  of  aboriginal  Cilicians  by  Semites  advancing 
from  the  east ;  for  Posidium  was  on  the  promontory  just  east 
of  Anemurium,  the  southernmost  headland  both  of  Cilicia  and 
of  Asia  Minor.     The  same  Amphilochus  is  said  to  have  gone 

«  Strabo,  p.  667.  ^  Herod,  v.  52.  •  Enseb.  *•  Chron.'*  pars  L  cc  5^  9. 

»  Herod,  v.  118 ;  Xen.  "Anab."  i.  2, 5  26.  »»  Herod,  v.  62. 

"  Herod,  vii.  T3.  "  Herod,  lii.  91. 
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from  Troy  with  Mopsus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  atid  to  have 
founded  Mallus,  on  the  more  easterly  promontory  of  Megar- 
sus,  near  the  River  Pyramus ;  and  here  the  heroes'  tombs 
were  shown  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  But,  if  we  look  to  histor- 
ical evidence,  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  settled  in 
Cilicia  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  except  in  a  few  places 
on  the  coast.  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeiopolis)  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  by  Achasans  and  Rhodians  from  Lindus. 
Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Greek  kings  of  Syr- 
ia, in  whose*  dominions  Cilicia  was  included,  the  country 
was  gradually  Hellenized,  and  Tarsus  became  one  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  Greek  literature  and  science.  The  native 
Cilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the  plain-country,  or 
were  mingled  first  with  Greeks  and  other  foreigners;  but 
they  held  the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero's  time,  under  the 
name  of  EleutJiero-cilices  (Free  Cilicians).  Cicero,  who  was 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  describes  them  as  a  fierce  and  warlike 
race ;  and  he  took  their  strong  town,  Pindenissus.*'  Strabo 
says  that  the  Amanus,  which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  east, 
was  always  governed  by  several  kings,  or  chiefs,  who  had 
strong  places ;  and  in  his  time  a  man  of  mark  was  set  over 
all  of  them,  and  styled  king  by  the  Romans  for  his  merits : 
his  name  was  Tarcoudimotus,  doubtless  a  free  Cilician.  In 
the  western  division  of  the  country — "the  rugged  Cilicia" 
(  Cilicia  IVacheia^  or  Aspera)^  the  proximity  of  the  mount- 
ains to  the  sea  afforded  opportunities  for  an  organized  isys- 
tem  of  slave-dealing.  The  Cilicians  were  encouraged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  and 
they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Delos  for  all  the  slaves  they  took 
to  that  central  market.  Pirates  soon  started  up  pretending 
to  be  slave-dealers ;  and  Cilicia  became  the  nest  of  all  the 
pirates  of  the  Levant,  till  Pompey  rooted  them  out,  and 
brought  Cilicia  Tracheia  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  (b.c. 
67). 

§  3.  That  the  Semitic  population  extended  westward  along 
the  coast,  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Lycia,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  ancient  habitation  of  that  country  by  the  Solymi, 
who  left  their  name  in  Mount  Solyma.  "  Milyas^^  says 
Herodotus,  "  was  the  ancient  name  o^  the  country  now  in- 
habited by  the  Lycians:  the  MilycB  of  the  pi'esent  day  were, 
in  those  times,  called  Solymi,^^^^  The  name  of  Milyas  sur- 
vived to  late  times  as  that  of  the  northern  highlands  on  the 
borders  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia,  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent.    Strabo  regards  both  the  Milyans  and  Cabalians — an- 

"  Cic  "  ad  Att"  v.  20.  i*  Herod,  i,  173. 
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other  mountain-tribe  of  Northern  Lycia — as  Solymi  ,•  and  he 
considers  that  a  people  of  this  name  had  once  held  the 
heights  of  Taurus  from  Lycia  to  Pisidia.**  The  Pisidians 
are  also  represented  by  other  writers  as  being  Solymi.*'  It 
is  clear  that  the  Solymi  were  driven  back  into  the  mountains 
by  the  entrance  of  a  new  race,  whose  long  and  arduous 
struggles  with  the  old  inhabitants  are  indicated  by  the  con- 
flicts of  Bellerophon  and  other  mythical  heroes  with  the 
Solymi." 

The  fire-breathing  monster  Chimaera  in  these  legends  is 
said  by  some  to  represent  the  valor  and  agility  of  the 
mountaineers,  while  others  view  it  as  a  personification  of  the 
volcano  of  the  same  name  near  Phaselis,  in  Lycia  ;*•  but  both 
the  matter  of  fact  and  the  physical  explanations  of  such  crea- 
tions are  always  to  be  distrusted,  and  they  are  to  be  ex- 
plained more  probably  as  religious  symbols.  According  to 
Homer,  the  Chimaera  was  of  divine  origin :  the  fore  part  of 
her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  the  hinder  part  that  of  a  drag- 
on, the  middle  that  of  a  goat" — a  description  reminding  us 
of  the  monsters  or  demons  whom  the  Assyrian  kings  are 
represented  on  tlieir  bas-reliefs  as  slaying ;  while  her  birth 
from  Typhon  and  Echidna'"*  seems  to  connect  her  with  the 
wide*spread  symbolization  of  the  evil  principle  in  the  form 
of  a  sei'pent.  That  she  was  no  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 
ne tiun  of  the  Greek  poets,  but  a  symbolic  form  accepted  by 
the  nation— like  the  sphinx  and  gryphon  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Assyrian  bulls,  lions,  and  other  such  figures — is  proved  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  type  on  the  Lycian  monu- 
ments. 

All  this  agrees  with  the  theory  that  the  Solymi  were  a 
Semitic  people,  perhaps  of  that  ancient  type  which  is  blended 
with  Hamitic  characters.  The  chief  direct  testimony  to  this 
effect  is  that  of  Choerilus  of  Samos,  the  contemporary  of  He- 
rodotus, who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Persian  War,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  Solymi  as  serving^  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and 
says  that  their  language  was  Phoenician."  This  statement 
is  confirmed  by  their  habit  of  shaving  the  head,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tuft" — a  custom  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Arabians,**  and  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  practised  by  the 
Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,**  who  were  all  Semitic 

"  Strabo,  i.  p.  82 ;  xiii.  p.  904 ;  xiv.  p.  952.    "  Plln.  v.  27 :  Steph.  Byz.  8.  v.  rii<ndla. 
"Horn.  "II."  vi.  184,204;  "0d."v.283.        "  pijn.  ug  j;f."ii.l06;  v.27;  Melai.15. 
»»  Horn.  "  II."  vi.  180 ;  xvi.  328 :  comp.  Ot.  "Metain."  ix.  64fl. 
«o  Hesiod.  "Theog."319. 

2»  Euseb.  "Prsep.  Evang."  ix.  9 ;  Joseph,  "c.  Apion."  i. 

««Tzetzes  (Chil.  vii.  Hist  149)  calls  them  rpoxoKovpader,  "shorn  all  round  their 
heads."  23  Herod,  iii.  8.  a«  Jerem.  ix.  26. 
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peoples — by  their  special  worship  of  Saturn,^*  and  by  the  oc 
currence  of  a  number  of  Phcenician  names  in  their  country." 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  derives  their  name  from  a  Semitic  word, 
signifying  the  WesC 

§  4.  The  highlands  of  Pisidia — forming  the  part  of  the 
upper  chain  of  Taurus  between  Mount  Cadmus,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  the  mountains  of  Cilicia  Tra- 
cheia — were  a  principal  stronghold  of  the  Solymi,  whose  de- 
scendants may,  perhaps,  be  recognized  to  the  present  day  in 
the  wild  and  rapacious  Karamanians.  But  the  Solymi  of 
these  mountains  were  mingled  with  Phrygian  tribes ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Phrygia  (the  rest 
being  included  in  Pamphylia),  till  Pisidia  was  first  made  a 
province  under  Constantine  the  Great.  Their  rugged  mount- 
ains and  deep  ravines  preserved  the  Pisidians  from  subjec- 
tion either  by  the  Persians  or  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
enabled  them  to  harass  the  neighboring  countries  with  preda- 
tory inroads.  The  Romans  curbed  and  nominally  conquered 
them ;  but  they  never  established  a  garrison  nor  planted  a 
colony  in  the  interior :  and  even  the  submission  of  the  towns 
seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  paying  tribute  to  their 
rulers.  Among  those  towns  we  must  refer,  in  passing,  to 
the  fame  of  Antioch  (distinguished  from  the  capital  of  Syria 
by  the  title  of  Antiochia  JPisidice)  as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's 
first  preaching  in  Asia  Minor.®''  Pisidia  is  remarkable  for 
its  chain  of  large  lakes,  between  the  northern  slopes  of  Tau- 
rus and  the  mountains  of  Phrygia. 

§  6.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Pisidia — more  properly  regard- 
ed as  a  distinct  region,  under  the  name  of  Isauria— dwelt 
the  kindred  race  of  the  Isauri,  or  Isdurica  gens^  who  ob- 
tained a  famous  name  in  history.  More  formidable  as  ban- 
ditti than  even  the  Pisidians,  they  also  leagued  themselves 
with  the  Cilician  pirates  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  blows  inflicted 
on  them  by  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus  (b.c.  78  seq.)^  they 
continued  to  defy  the  power  of  Rome.  Even  when  the  Ro- 
mans attempted  to  hem  them  in  with  a  ring  of  fortresses, 
the  Isaurians  constantly  broke  through  the  cordon.     In  the 

s»  PlQt.  "  De  Def.  Orac."  ii.  p.  421,  D. 

^*  ProfeBsor  Rawlinson,  who  points  ont  these  Semitic  characters,  gives  as  exam- 
ples of  Phoenician  names  in  Lycia,  "the  mountains  Solyma,  Phoenix,  and  MassicyUis 
(Heb.  Metzuka);  the  district  Cabaiia  (L  e.,  mountainous:  Heb.  Oebal,  as  in  Pealm 
Ixxxiii.  7,  Arabic  Gefcel ").—" Essay  XI.  to  Herod."  book  i.  (vol.  i.  p.  668) :  "On  the 
Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia." 

27  The  term  SJuUamu  was  used  by  the  Assjrrians  for  the  West,  in  allnsion  to  the 
Sun's  retiring  to  rest—and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Solymi."— Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  in  Rawlinson's  "Herod."  i.  p.  658.  If  this  view  be  correct  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name  to  that  of  Salem  or  JernscJem  (Solyma,  Hierosolyma)  Is. accounted 
for;  and  at  all  events  the  resemblance  tends  to  show  that  the  very  name  of  the  So- 
lymi is  Semitic.  28  Acts  xiii.  14  aeq. 
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third  century  of  our  era,  they  had  become  so  powerful  as  to 
unite  the  kindred  highlanders  of  Cilicia  with  themselves  to 
form  the  famous  Isaurian  nation,  which  not  only  furnished  a 
pretender  to  the  purple,  Trebellianus,"  but  a  famous  emper- 
or of  the  East,  Zeno,  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  474-491).  The  Isau- 
rians  of  Cilicia  were  especially  formidable  to  the  Greek  em- 
perors, cutting  to  pieces  whole  armies  that  were  sent  against 
them ;  but  they  were  at  length  greatly  reduced  by  Anas- 
tasius,  the  successor  of  Zeno  (a.d.  491-518),  so  that,  under 
Justinian  (a.d.  527-565),  they  had  ceased  to  be  formidable. 
In  the  accounts  of  these  wars  the  Isaurians  are  described  as 
an  ugly  race,  of  low  stature-^characteristics  which  suggest 
a  considerable  mixture  of  Turanian  blood.  They  were  im- 
perfectly armed,  and  formed  bad  soldiers  in  the  open  field, 
but  were  irresistible  in  irregular  warfare.  Traditions  origi- 
nating in  the  favorite  pursuits  of  the  ancient  Isaurians  are 
still  current  among  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  an  interesting  specimen  is  related  by  Hamilton.'" 

§  6.  We  have  thus  followed  the  settlements  of  the  Semitic 
races  of  Asia  Minor  (including  probably  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  older  Haraitic  and  Turanian  inhabitants)  along  the 
chain  of  Taurus,  and  the  southern  sea-board,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  coast  round  the  deep  bay  between  Lycia  and 
Cilicia,  which  formed  the  country  of  Pamphylia. 

This  purely  Greek  name,"  which  the  country  already  bore 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  indicates  the  mixture  of 
races  which  formed  its  population,  and  which  naturally  re- 
sulted from  the  formation  of  the  region.  The  parallel  ranges 
running  down  from  the  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  coast  leave 
valleys  open  to  invasion  from  the  sea,  but  adapted  to  pi'e- 
serve  their  inhabitants  from  intermixture  with  each  other. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  Semites,  whom  we  have  found 
both  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia,  and  in  the  connecting  mountains, 
spread  also  over  this  coast,  where  they  were  mingled  with 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

In  historic  times,  the  chief  element  of  the  population  was 
considered  to  be  Hellenic.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Pam- 
phylians  in  the  navy  of  Xerxes  were  armed  exactly  like  the 
Greeks."  Their  language  is  described  as  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  some  barbarous  tongues,  so  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
recognized  as  a  Greek  dialect."  Their  coins  bear  witness 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  gymnastic  con- 

3»  One  of  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants  "  in  the  third  century.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  a  general  of  Gallieuns.  «*>  "Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

•*  TlajjupvXot^  "a  collection  of  all  races,"  a  name  equivalent  to  the  "  Allemanni*'  of 
Germany.  ^^  Herod,  vii.  91.  "  Arrian.  "  Anab."  1. 26. 
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tests,  and  with  the  Greek  deities,  among  whom  Zeus,  Arte- 
mis, and  Dionysus  are  often  represented. 

The  origin  of  this  Hellenic  element  may  be  traced,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  natural  exposure  of  the  country  to  invasion 
from  the  SQa ;  and  in  this  way  kindred  elements  probably 
entered  the  country  still  earlier  from  the  north-west  of  Asia 
Minor,  perhaps  during  the  time  of  the  maritime  ascendency 
of  the  Phrygians.  Theopompus  says,  in  general  terms,  that 
Pamphylia  was  colonized  by  the  'Greeks,"  but  the  more 
specific  traditions  refer  their  first  settlements  to  that  great 
movement  of  maritime  enterprise,  which  is  mythically  con- 
nected with  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy  —  a  mode  of  confessing  their  unknown  an- 
tiquity. Thus  Herodotus  says  that  the  nation  is  descended 
from  those  who,  on  the  return  from  Troy,  w^ere  dispersed 
with  Archilochus  and  Calchas ;  and  Pliny  repeats  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  country  was  originally  called  Mopsopsia^  from 
a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  Greeks  who  settled,  after 
the  Trojan  w£ir,  along  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and 
Syria."  The  known  Greek  colonies  on  the  Pamphylian  bay 
were  numerous  and  important,  and  some  of  them  (as  Side 
and  Aspendus)  retained  their  independence  under  the  Per- 
sians. 

In  their  manners  and  social  habits  thd  Paraph ylians  strong- 
ly resembled  the  Cilicians,"  and  they  took  part  with  them 
in  their  piratical  proceedings :  their  maritime  towns  were, 
in  fact,  the  great  marts  where  the  spoils  of  the  Cilician  pi- 
rates were  disposed  of.  Navigation  seems  to  have  been 
their  principal  occupation,  as  is  evident  from  the  coins  of 
several  of  their  towns.  They  furnished  thirty  ships  to  the 
armament  of  Xerxes  for  the  invasion  of  Greece." 

On  the  inland  side,  the  limits  of  the  country  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Romans  reckoned  to  it  all  Pisidia,  on  both 
sides  of  Taurus ;  so  that  Polybius  even  doubts  whether  to 
include  Pamphylia  among  the  countries  within  or  without 
Taurus."  Ultimately  the  formation  of  the  new  province  of 
Pisidia  under  Constantino  confined  Pamphylia  to  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast.  Its  length,  from  Olbia  to  Ptolemais, 
is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  640  stadia,  or  64  geographical 
miles." 

§  7.  Lycia  had  already  acquired  its  historic  name,  and  the 
Lycians  had  overpowered  the  older  Solymi  and  Milyans,  in 

»*  Frag.  111. 

8»  Herod,  vii.  91 ;  Plin.  "  H.  N."  v.  26 :  comp.  Pans.  vii.  3,  5  4 ;  Strab.  xir.  pp.  668, 
921, 963— besides  otber  passages  in  tbe  bistorians  and  geograpbers. 
3«  Strabo,  xii.  p.  570 ;  xiv.  pp.  664, 670.  s^  Herod.  vlL  91. 

3«  Polyb.  xxii.  27.  "  Strabo..  xlv.  p.  668. 
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the  time  of  Homer,  who  seems  well  acquainted  with  the 
countr5\  He  knows  the  River  Xanthus  and  Cape  ChimaBra; 
and  his  chief  heroes,  on  the  Trojan  side,  after  Hector  and 
iEneas,  are  the  Lycians,  Sarpedou  and  Glaucus,  and  the 
archer  Pandarus.*"  The  ethnic  relations  of  this  people  pre- 
sent a  curious  problem,  which  has  been  rendered  doubly  in- 
teresting through  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Fel- 
lows (in  1838  and  1840),  «ind  by  the  remains  of  Lycian  art 
with  which  our  national  collection  has  been  enriched  by  ex- 
peditions sent  out  under  his  conduct  (in  1842  and  1846).  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest  of  these 
sculptui-es  (which  are  nearly  all  from  the  city  of  Xanthus) 
belong  to  a  period  when  Lycia  had  come  very  decidedly  un- 
der Hellenic  influence.  Their  dates  range  from  (probably) 
the  sixth  century  b.o. — that  is,  about  the  time  of  the  Pei-sian 
conquest  —  down  to  the  penod  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Among  them  are  several  inscriptions  in  the  Lycian  language', 
and  some  biUngual  inscriptions  in  Lycian  and  Greek. 

§  8.  "  The  Lycians,"  says  Herodotus,"  "  are  in  good  truth 
anciently  from  Crete ;  which  island,  in  former  days,  was 
wholly  occupied  by  barbarians.  A  quarrel  arising  there  be- 
tween the  two  sons  of  Europa,  Sarpedon"  and  Mmos,  as  to 
which  of  them  should  be  king,  Minos,  whose  party  prevailed, 
drove  Sarpedon  and  his  follower  into  banishment.  The 
exiles  sailed  to  Asia,  and  Janded  on  the  Milyan  territory. 
Milyaa  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  now  inhfabited 
by  the  Lycians :  the  MilysB  of  the  pres^jnt  day  were  in  those 
times  called  Solymi.  So  long  as  Sarpedon  reigned,  his  fol- 
lowers kept  the  name  which  they  brought  with  them  from 
Crete,  and  were  called  Termilm^as  the  Lycians  still  are  by 
those  who  live  in  their  neighborhood.  But  after  Lycus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  banished  from  Athens  by  his  brother 
^geus,  had  found  a  refuge  with  Sai'pedon  in  the  country 
of  these  Termilse,  they  came,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  called, 
from  him,  lA/cians,*^  Their  customs  are  partly  Cretan,  part- 
ly Carian.  They  have,  however,  one  smgular  custom,  in 
which  they  differ  from  every  other  nation  in  the  wofld  :  they 
take  the  mother's  and  not  the  father's  name.  Ask  a  Lycian 
who  he  is,  and  he  answers  by  giving  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  mother,  and  so  on  in  the  female  line.  Moreover,  if  a 
free  woman  marry  a  man  who  is  a  slave,  their  children  are 
full  citizens ;  but  if  a  free  man  marry  a  foreign  woman,  or 

<o  Horn.  "  11."  V.  16C  seq. ;  vi.  171 ;  x.  430 ;  xli.  812,  foil. ;  "  Od.'*  v.  282,  foil.  Panda- 
rns  belongs  to  the  Lycians  of  the  Troad ;  but  their  affinity  with  the  Soathern  Lycians 
can  hardly  be  donbted.  **  Herod.  1.  ITS. 

**  The  maternal  grandfather,  according  to  the  mythic  genealogies,  of  Homer's  Sar- 
pedon, who  was  also  a  son  of  Jove.  ^*  Comp.  Herod.  viL  92. 
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live  with  a  concubine,  even  though  he  be  the  first  person  in 
the  state,  the  children  forfeit  all  the  rights  of  citizenship." 

Another  form  of  the  legend  connects  Sarpedon  with  Cir 
licia  as  well  as  Lycia.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
Minos  about  their  common  love  for  Lycus,  he  takes  refuge 
with  Cilix,  assists  him  against  the  Lycians,  and  ultimately 
becomes  king  of  Lycia.**  If  the  myth  seems  to  trace  the 
common  origin  of  the  Cretans  and  the  Lycians  to  Europe, 
by  making  Minos  and  Sarpedon  sons  of  Europa,  it  must  be 
remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Europa  herself  was  car- 
ried over  from  Asia,  and  was  the  daughter  of  the  Phopnician 
king,  Agenor.  Here,  also,  the  legend  seems  again  to  connect 
the  Lycians  with  the  Asiatic  settlers  in  Cilicia,  for  Cilix,  the 
hero-eponymus  of  that  country,  is  a  son  of  Agenor. 

On  the  whole,  the  legends  are  far  from  favoring  the  theory 
of  any  close  original  connection  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
later  influence)  between  the  Lycians  and  the  Greeks.  Nov 
do  the  remains  of  Lycian  art  and  language,  when  properly 
examined,  favor  that  theory.  To  a  cursory  observer  of  the 
Lycian  remains,  indeed,  the  points  of  likeness  to  Grecian  art 
are  so  striking  that  he  ought  to  pause  and  inquire  whether 
his  first  inipressions  are  correct.*  In  proportion  as  we  as- 
cend in  antiquity, the  likeness  becomes  less  and  less;  and 
the  earliest  sculptures  are  considered  by  good  judges  to  be 
more  like  the  Persepolitan  than^  the  Athenian.*  Of  course 
the  resemblance  in  the  alphabets  merely  proves  their  com- 
mon derivation  from  die  Phoenician  letters;  but  the  pecul- 
iarity of  some  of  the  Lycian  characters  suflSciently  distin- 
guishes their  alphabet  from  the  Greek.  The  Lycian  inscrip- 
tions have  now  been  so  far  deciphered  as  to  enable  us  to  i"e- 
fer  their  language  to  the  Aryan  family,  but  of  a  type  nearer 
to  the  Zend  than  to  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  or  Hellenic — and, 
moreover,  so  ancient  as  to  stand  to  Zend  rather  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  sister  than  a  daughter.*' 

§  9.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lycians  be- 

**  Apollod.  iii.  i,  &  8 :  comp.  Pans.  vli.  3,  S  4 ;  Strabo,  XlL  p.  573. 

**  This  is  not  the  place  to  discnss  whether  the  characters  which  make  this  resem- 
blance were  derived  by  the  one  nation  directly  from  the  other  (and  by  which  trom 
which),  or  by  both  from  ^^cx}mmon  soarce.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  snb- 
Jects  of  the  sculptures  which  appear  also  in  the  Greek  mythology,  such  as  Pandams 
and  his  daughters,  andthe  Harpies.  *•  See  Pellows's  "Lycia,"  p.  173, 

*">  **  Professor  I^issen,  of  Bonn,  has.  recently  pablished  accounts  of  these  inscrip- 
tions (^Ueber  die  Lykischen  Inschrifteu,*  and  *I)ie  aitcn  Sprachen  Eleinasiens/  in 
the  *Zeitschrift  y.  Morgenlaud  *),  in  which  he  has  proved  more  scientifically  than 
former  writers  the  Indo-European  character  of  the  language.  This,  however,  liad 
long  been  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  labors  of  Sir  C.  Fellows  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Sharpe.  Bilingual  inscriptions,  in  Greek  and  Lycian,  upon  tombs  rendered  the 
work  of  decipherment  comparatively  easy."  (Rawlinsou,  *'  E<*8ay  XI.  to  Herodotus," 
Book  i. ;  to  which  are  appended  several  specimens  of  the  mscriptioub.) 
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longed  to  one  of  the  earliest  western  migrations  of  the  Ira- 
nian branch  of  the  Japhetic  race — a  migration  which  ex- 
tended far  and  wide  over  Asia  Minor,  the  Archipelago,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  remains  of  which,  when  overpowered  by 
other  waves,  set  in  motion  from  the  east,  would  naturally 
find  refuge  in  such  remote  and  rugged  regions  as  the  penin- 
sula of  Lycia  and  the  island  of  Crete.  Egyptologers  sup- 
pose that  they  find  memorials  of  the  wide  extension  and 
maritime  power  of  this  people  in  the  mention  of  the  Leka^ 
who  appear,  in  the  reigns  of  Menephtha  and  Rameses  III., 
among  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Egypt "  coming  from 
the  isles  and  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  sea."  But  the  very 
likeness  of  the  name  raises  a  difficulty ;  for  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  about  the  hero-eponymus  Lycus  (however  worth- 
less as  an  historic  fact)  seems  to  imply  that  the  name  Ly- 
dans  was  of  late  origin,  and  rather  the  Greek  than  the  na- 
tive appellation.  Of  course,  Herodotus  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken about  the  antiquity  of  the  name ;  but  the  name  of 
Termilcey  by  which  he  says  that  the  Lycians  were  known  to 
their  neighbors,  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as  their  only 
name.**  Jjycia  and  Ijycians  appear  in  the  Greek  portion  of 
the  inscriptions,**  but  there  is  no  similar  name  in  the  Lycian. 
One  explanation  is  that  Lycian  was  a  widely-extended  ge- 
neric terra,  which  ultimately  got  fixed  on  the  people  whose 
own  more  proper  name,  or  that  of  their  principal  tribe,  was 
TremiloB.^ 

§  10.  The  great  influence  exerted  upon  the  Lycians  by  the 
Greeks  from  a  very  early  time  is  proved  by  their  inscrip- 
tions, their  works  of  art,  and  their  religion  ;  and  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Lycians  gave  kings  to  the  neighboring 
Greek  colonies  (i.  147).  The  mere  fact  that  many  of  their 
inscriptions  are  engraved  in  Greek  as  well  as  Lycian,  shows 

*«  The  form  on  the  Lycian  inscriptions  is  tpxmeaa,  TrameU^  like  the  Tp«M»Xa*  of 
BecatieaB,  Fr.  864,  and  the  Tpe/a<Xetr  of  Stephanas  Byzantlnus.  "  Tramele  is  a  name 
of  freqaent  occurrence,  and  even  lingers  in  the  country  at  the  present  day.  There  is 
a  village  called  TVemili  in  the  mountains  at  the  extreme  north  of  ancient  Lycia,  not 
far  from  the  lake  of  OhietU  Hisaar.  (See  *  Geograph.  Journal,'  vol.  xii.  p.  166 ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes's  •  Lycia,*  vol.  i.  p.  266.)  Sir  Charles  Fellows  thinks  that  the  Lycians, 
whose  real  ethnic  title  is  unknown  to  us,  were  divided  into  three  tribes— the  Tra- 
melcB,  the  TVoes,  and  the  Tekke/ce^  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Carmians  ofHerodoins. 
The  Ihramdce  were  the  most  important  tribe,  occupying  all  southern  Lycia  from  the 
gulf  of  Adalia  to  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus.  Above  them,  on  the  east,  were  the  dis- 
tricts called  MUyoA  and  Cibyraaa^  inhabited  by  tribes  not  Lycian ;  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus,  and  the  mountain  tract  to  the  wratward,  as  far  as 
the  range  which  bounds  on  the  east  the  valley  of  the  Calbis,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Troies;  and  the  region  west  of  that,  to  the  borders  of  Caria,  by  the  Tekke/aa  (pee  the 
*  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Lycia,*  London,  1866),"— Rawlinson,  "Note  to  Herod,  1. 173," 
vol.  i.  p.  309. 
\   *•  The  Greek  spelling  of  the  inscriptions  is  atkia,  aikiol 

»®  Some  writers,  who  adopt  this  view,  find  in  the  Leka  of  the  Egyptian  inscription^ 
not  only  the  Lycians,  but  also  the  Leleges,  and  even  the  Lacouians. 
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that  the  former  language  bad  become  so  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  make  it  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  to  employ  it 
along  with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees  and  laws  about 
and  after  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  The  influence  of 
Greek  literature  is  also  attested  by  the  theatres  which  ex- 
isted in  almost  every  town,  and  in  which  Greek  plays  must 
have  been  performea,  and  have  been  understood  and  admired 
by  the  people. 

In  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture  the  Lycians  at- 
tained a  degree  of  perfection  but  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 
Their  temples  and  tombs  abound  in  the  finest  sculptures, 
representing  mythological  subjects  and  the  events  of  their 
military  history.  Among  the  former  class,  we  find  the  local 
,  legends  of  the  rape  of  the  daughters  of  Pandarus  by  the 
Harpies,  and  the  fight  of  Bellerophon  with  the  Chimajra,  side 
by  side  with  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology;  among 
the  latter  class,  the  capture  of  Xanthus  by  Harpagus,  the 
general  of  Cyrus,  and  other  monuments  in  his  honor  and  that 
of  succeeding  satraps,  show  the  use  made  of  the  native  art- 
ists by  their  Persian  conquerors.** 

Their  architecture,  especially  that  of  their  tombs  and  sar- 
cophagi, has  quite  a  peculiar  character,  enabling  travellers  to 
distinguish  whether  any  particular  monument  is  Lycian  or 
Greek.  The  sarcophagi  are  surmounted  by  a  roof  in  the 
form  of  a  pointed  arch,  surmounted  with  a  ndge,  and  richly- 
decorated  with  sculptures — as  may  be  seen  in  the  complete 
specimen  set  up  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  the  tomb  of  a 
satrap  of  Lydia  named  Paiafa^  whom  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
lower  part  represent  as  sitting  amidst  other  figures  of  men 
and  gods,  and  warriors  engaged  in  combat,  with  inscrip- 
tions. The  roof  beare  this  name  of  its  artist,  Itimse  :  on  each 
of  its  sides  is  an  armed  figure,  perhaps  Glaucus  or  Sarpedon, 
in  a  four-horsed  chariot;  and  along  the  ridge  a  combat  of 
warriors  on  horseback,  with  a  Lycian  inscription.  The 
pointed  arch,  which  gives  the  roof  of  this  structure  its  char- 
acteristic form,  appears  also  over  the  entrances  of  numerous 
tombs  cut  in  the  faces  of  lofty  rocks  throughout  the  country. 

Another  interesting  monument  is  the  '*  Harpy  Tomb," 
which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  of  Xanthus,  and  the  style  of 
which  indicates  a  date  probably  not  later  than  b.c.  500.  It 
is  a  rectangular  solid  shaft,  about  1 7  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  small  chamber,  the  door  of  which  is  visible  on  the  west 
side  of  the  monument." 

SI  Concerning  the  desperate  defense  and  capture  of  Xanthas,  see  the  '*  Student's 
Greece,"  chap.  xv.  §  10.  There  seems  reason  to  infer  from  the  mouaments  that  the 
satraijy  of  Lycia  was  for  some  time  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Harpagus 

*2  The  scnlptiires  from  this  and  the  edifice  next  noticed,  in  the  British  Mnscnn^ 
are  accompanied  by  models,  ehowiui;  their  originul  position  upon  the  strncture. 
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The  finest  of  all — but  bearing  very  decided  marks  of  Greek 
influence — is  an  Ionic  peristyle  building,  with  fourteen  col- 
umns running  round  a  solid  ctUa^  and  statues  in  the  inteico- 
luniniations,  the  whole  elevated  on  a  base,  which  stands  upon 
two  steps.  The  sculptures  in  our  Museum — representing 
scenes  of  battle,  siege,  hunting,  sacrifice,  and  feasting — belong 
to  various  friezes,  which  encircled  the  building  and  its  base : 
among  them  we  see  Greek  warriors  in  conflict  with  Asiatics. 
The  building  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  trophy 
in  memory  of  the  conquest  of  Lycia  by  the  Pereians  under 
Harpagus  (ac.  645),  though  it  was  probably  not  erected  till 
some  time  in  the  following  century.  Another  conjecture  is 
that  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  suppression  by  the  Pei-sian 
satrap  of  Lycia  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cilicians  in  b.c.  387. 

Still  more  important,  for  its  bearing  on  the  Lycian  lan- 
guage, is  the  "Inscribed  Monument"  —  a  squsire  stekt^  cov- 
ered with  an  inscription  in  the  Lycian  language,  in  which 
there  is  mention  o^  the  son  of  Plarpagus,  and  of  several  Ly- 
cian towns  and  states.  On  the  north  side  is  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, commencing  with  a  Inie  of  the  poet  Simonides,  who 
flourished  in  ac.  656,  and  recording  the  exploits  of  the  son 
of  Harpagus,  in  whose  honor  the  monument  was  erected  in 
the  Market-place  of  the  Twelve  Gods." 

These  monuments  are  all  from  Xanthus,  the  chief  city  of 
Lycia :  an  inspection  of  the  remains  of  other  towns,  as  fig- 
ured in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Forbes  and  Spratt, 
and  Texier,  shows  that  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  the  Ly- 
cians,  though  always  accounted  barbarians  in  the  Hellenio 
sense,  were  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks  themselves.  The 
Greek  influence  on  their  religion  has  been  traced  in  their 
worship  of  Apollo,  especially  at  Patara ;  but  though  the  le- 
gend of  Patarus  raises  a  presumption  that  this  was  the  Greek 
deity,  the  point  is  not  certain. 

§  11.  The  "  Iliad  "  exhibits  the  Lyciana  as  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  that  great  confederacy  of  the  Aryan  states  of  Asia 
Minor  which  contended  with  the  Greeks  in  the  war  of  Troy; 
and  the  branch  of  the  nation  of  which  Pandarus  was  prince 
is  represented  as  settled  on  the  River -^sepus,  in  the  Troad." 
They  do  not  appear  again  in  history  till  Herodotus  mentions 
them  as  exempt,  with  the  Cilicians,  from  subjugation  by  Croe- 
sus. The  exterminating  character  of  their  conquest  by  Cy- 
rus must  have  left  the  more  room  for  that  Greek  influence 
which  begins  thenceforth  to  be  conspicuous.  But  they  still 
retained  their  own  peculiar  constitution,  which  is  often  held 

6'  Onr  Musenm  contains  a  cast  of  thie  monnment. 
M  Horn.,  "  IL"  ii.  824  aeq. ;  iv.  91 ;  v.  106. 
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up  as  one  of  the  wisest  in  all  antiquity.  Lycia  was  a  confed- 
eracy of  free  cities ;  and  the  political  unity  among  its  towns 
seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  that  strength  which  ena- 
bled it  to  resist  Croesus,  and  which  earned  a  large  amount 
of  freedom  under  its  subsequent  mastei*s. 

In  consequence  mainly  of  their  strong  federal  government, 
the  Lycians  were  a  peaceable  and  well-conducted  people,  who 
took  no  part  in  the  piracy  of  their  mantime  neighbors,  but 
remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  institutions;  and  on  this 
account  they  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  the  enjoyment  of 
their  free  constitution.  Strabo,  who  saw  its  working  under 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  describes  the  confederacy  as  consist- 
ing of  23  towns,  whose  deputies  met  at  a  place  fixed  upon 
each  time  by  common  consent.  The  six  largest  towns — 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos  —  had 
each  three  votes  in  the  Diet .  the  towns  of  more  moderate 
size  had  two,  and  the  remaining  small  places  one  vote  each. 
The  executive  of  the  confederacy  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mag-> 
istrate  called  Jjysiarch^  whose  election  was  the  finat  business 
of  the  congress,  and  after  whom  the  other  ofiicers  of  the  con- 
federacy were  chosen.  The  judges  also,  as  well  as  the  magis* 
trates,  were  elected  from  each  city,  according  to  the  number 
of  its  votes ;  taxation  and  other  public  duties  were  regulated 
on  the  same  principle.  In  former  times,  the  deputies  consti- 
tuting the  congress  had  also  decided  upon  peace,  war,  and 
alliances;  but  this,  of  course,' ceaSed  when  Lycia  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This  happy  constitution 
lasted  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  when  Lycia  be- 
came a  Roman  province. 

The  maritime  habits  of  the  Lycians  are  attested  by  their 
serving  with  60  ships  in  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  when  (Herodo- 
tus tells  us)  "  their  crews  wore  greaves  and  breastplates, 
while  for  arms  they  had  bows  of  cornel-wood,  reed-arrows- 
without  feathers,  and  javelins.  Their  outer  garment  was  the 
skin  of  a  goat,  which  hung  from  their  shoulders — their  head-- 
dress a  hat  encircled  with  plumes ;  and,  besides  their  other 
weapons,  they  carried  daggers  and  falchions."** 

§  12.  The  Caunians,  whom  Herodotus  alone  mentions  as 
a  distinct  people,**  are  now  regarded  as  Lycians,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  their  coins  and  architecture.  They  resisted  Harpa- 
gus  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lycians,  and  Caunus 
had  precisely  the  fate  of  Xanthus.  They  inhabited  a  small 
territory  to  the  west  of  Lycia,  between  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus 

**  Herod,  vii.  92.    In  c.  77  he  speaks  of  "  Lycian  bows  "  as  carried  by  the  Milyans. 
"  Thocydides,  however,  speaks  of  the  expedition  of  Pericles  "towards  Carta  and 
Caimas«"  as  if  he  did  not  consider  Caanus  to  be  mcladed  in  Carla  Proper  (i  116), 
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and  Port  Panorraus,  on  the  coast  of  Caria  ;*'  their  city,  Cau- 
nu8,  has  been  identified  by  an  inscription,  with  some  exten- 
sive ruins,  including  walls  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  on   ih, 
right  bank  of  a  small  stream  (now  called  Koi'gez)^  whicb 
carries  off  the  water  of  a  large  lake  about  10  miles  inland." 

Herodotus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  people : 
"  The  Caunians,  in  my  judgment,  are  aboriginals,  but  by 
their  own  account  they  came  from  Crete.  In  their  language 
either  they  have  approximated  to  the  Carian8,or  the  Carians 
to  them  ;  on  this  point  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty.  In 
their  customs,  however,  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Carians, . 
and  not  only  so,  but  from  all  other  men.  They  think  it  a 
most  honorable  practice  for  friends,  or  persons  of  the  same 
age,  whether  they  be  men,  women,  or  children,  to  meet  to-, 
gether  in  large  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  wine* 
Again,  on  one  occasion  they  determined  that  they  would  no 
longer  make  use  of  the  foreign  temples,  which  had  long  been 
established  among  them,  but  would  worship  their  own  old 
ancestral  gods  alone.  Then  their  whole  youth  took  arms, 
and,  striking  the  air  with  their  spears,  marched  to  the  Ca- : 
lyndic  frontier,*"  declaring  that  they  were  driving  out  the 
foreign  gods."*"  Caunus  possessed  an  excellent  defensible 
harbor  and  dock-yards.**  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  was  famous  for  its  dried  figs," 
which  have  acquired  lasting  celebrity  through  an  incident 
related  by  Cicero."  When  Crassus  was  embarking  his  arm  v 
at  Brundisium,  to  assume  that  proconsulate  of  Syria  which  • 
ended  in  his  Parthian  disaster,  a  seller  of  dried  figs  imported 
from  Caunus  kept  crying  on  the  quay  "  Gauneas  /"  («c.  ficus)^ 
which  was  interpreted,  after  the  event,  as  Cave  ne  eas,  "  Be- 
ware of  going !" 

§13.  The  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Carians,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
nations  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  who  gives 
them  the  epithet  of  '*  strange-speaking,""  they  dwelt  be- 

»'  Scylax,  **  PeriploB,"  p.  92 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  932. 

•8  * •  GeoEf.  Jonrnal,"  vol.  xii.  p.  168. 

ft*  That  i8,  to  the  city  of  Calynda,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Carta. 

««  Herod.  L 1T2.  •>  Thucyd.  vili.  89  j  Strabo,  p.  «n. 

*3  Strabo  mentions  the  abundance  of  frnit  abont  Caunus  as  one  reason  for  the  plaot 
being  unhealthy  In  summer  and  autumn— a  very  likely  result  if  the  people  ate  too 
much  of  the  fruit    The  truer  cause  was  marsh-malaria.  •*  "  De  Div."  ii.  40, 84. 

**  Just  as  our  orange-sellers  cry  St  MichaeVs^  or  as  (thanks  to  the  excellent  street 
government  of  L<mdon),  one  of  the  various  distracting  noises,  amidst  which  these 
lines  are  written,  is  *^  Yarmouth  !  fine  Yarmouth  !**  The  interest  of  the  story  lies  in 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  contraction  of  short  syllables  in  pronundationf  Cave=i 
Cau—a,  principle  which  helped  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Key  to  make  out  the  metres  of 
Plantns  and  Terence. 

es  (c  ji  I*  It  867-9.  The  epithet  /9ap/9(ipo0wir«>»  is  understood  by  Strabo  as  implying 
that  the  Carians  were  so  nearly  related  to  the  Greeks  as  to  attempt  to  nse  the  Greek 
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tween  the  Lycians  and  Mseonians  (the  old  inhabitants  of 
Lydia),  and  extended  along  the  western  coast  as  fur  north  as 
"Miletus  and  Mount  Ptheira  (a  spur  of  Latmus),  and  the 
streams  of  Maeander,  and  the  lofty  summits  of  Myeale.'* 
Thus  it  appears  that  they  possessed  the  valley  of  the 
MsBander/  On  the  north-east,  the  range  of  Cadmus  formed 
a  natural  division  of  Caria  from  the  table-land  of  Phrygia. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  chiefly  the  range  westward  of  the 
River  Indus ;  but  on  the  coast  Strabo  carries  it  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus.  The  countiy  is  formed  by 
mountain-ranges  running  far  into  the  sea,  w^hich  penetrates 
far  into  the  intervening  valleys,  as  in  the  j^r^A*  of  Scotland  ; 
the  deepest  being  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  with  the  long  and  nar- 
row peninsula  of  Cnidus  on  the  south.  Hence  the  country, 
which  might  be  included  in  a  rectangle  about  110  miles  lon^ 
by  90  wide,  has  on  its  two  maritime  sides  a  coast-line  esti- 
mated by  Strabo  at  4900  stadia,  or  490  geographical  miles. 

§  14.  Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ca- 
rians,  which  has  the  higher  value  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  native  of  the  country:  "The  Carians  are  a  race  who 
came  into  the  main-land  from  the  islands.  In  ancient  times 
they  were  the  subjects  of  King  Minos,  and  went  by  the  name 
of  Lelege^^  dwelling  among  the  isles,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  push  my  inquiries,  never  liable  to  give  tnbute 
to  any  man.  They  served  on  board  the  ships  of  King  Minos 
whenever  he  required ;  and  thus,  as  he  was  a  great  conquer- 
or, and  prospered  in  his  wars,  the  Carians  were  in  his  day 
the  most  famous  by  far  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They 
likewise  were  the  inventors  of  three  things,  the  use  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks :  they  were  the  firet 
to  fasten  crests  on  helmets  and  to  put  devices  on  shields,  and 

they  also  invented  handles  for  shields Long  after 

the  time  of  Minos,  the  Carians  were  driven  from  the  islands 
by  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  and  so  settled  upon  the  main- 
land. 

"  The  above  is  the  account  which  the  Cretans  give  of  the 

language,  their  imperfect  command  of  which  was  more  offensive  to  a  Greek  ear  than 
an  absolutely  foreign  tongue.  Though  this  interpretation  is  admitted  by  Lassen 
("  Ueber  die  Sprache  Kleinasiens,**  p.  331) — who,  however,  maintains  the  SermiHa 
character  of  the  Carians — ^it  is  a  fbrced  coustmction  of  the  epithet,  which  properly 
applies  to  those  who  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  Greeks ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  that  later  adoption  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  Dorian  colonization  of  Caria.  In  historic  times,  we  are  expressly  told, 
by  a  Carian  historian,  that  the  language  of  the  Carians  was  mixed  with  a  very  great 
number  of  Greek  words.— Philip  of  Theangela  Fr.  2,  in  Mailer's  "Frag.  Hist.  Gnec.** 
vol.  iv.  p.  47S. 

**  In  historic  times,  also,  the  proper  boundary  of  Caria  was  Mount  Measogis,  the 
northern  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Mteander,  though  some  maps  place  the  boimd« 
ary  at  the  river  itselH 
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€ariaDS :  the  Carians  themselves  say  very  differently.  They 
maintain  that  they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  part 
of  the  main-land  in  which  they  now  dwell,  and  never  had  any 
other  name  than  that  which  they  still  bear.  And  in  proof 
of  this  they  show  an  ancient  temple  of  Carian  Jove  in  the 
country  of  the  Mylasians,"  in  which  the  Mysiana  and  Z/yd- 
tans  have  the  right  of  worshipping,  as  brother  races  to  the 
Carians;  for  Lydus  and  Mysus,  they  say,  were  brothers  of 
Car.  These  nations,  therefore,  have  the  aforesaid  right ;  but 
such  as  are  of  a  different  race,  even  though  they  have  come 
to  use  the  Carian  tongue,  are  excluded  from  the  temple."" 
This  would  seem  especially  to  apply  to  the  Caunians,  for  he 
adds,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Canans  and  the  Caunians 
spoke  the  same  language.*" 

Strabo  follows  what  Herodotus  calls  the  Cretan  account, 
that  the  Carians  were  driven  from  the  islands  to  the  main- 
land by  the  lonians  and  Dorians ;  and  he  specifies  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  displaced  as  Leleges  and  Pelasgi  ;^*  in  fact, 
every  writer  but  Herodotus  distinguishes  the  Leleges  from 
the  Carians.  The  account  of  Thucydides  differe  in  the  de- 
tails. He  says  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  JBgean 
were  pirates,  and  that  they  were  Phoenicians  and  Carians ; 
and  that  Minos  expelled  the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades." 
In  proof  of  their  habitation  of  that  group,  he  mentions  that 
when  the  Athenians  purified  Delos  (dunng  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war),  above  one-half  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  re- 
moved appeared  to  be  CarianSj  who  were  recognized  by  their 
arms,  which  were  buried  with  them,  and  by  the  manner  of 
their  interment,  which  was  the  same  that  they  used  in  his 
time." 

§  15.  Of  the  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Carians, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  own  should  be  preferred. 
That  they  had  an  affinity  with  the  people  of  the  islands  which 
continue  their  mountain-system — the  Cyclades  to  the  west, 
and  Rhodes,  Carpathus,  and  Crete  to  the  south-west — can 
hardly  be  questioned.  The  Cretans  would  naturally  regard 
themselves  as  the  parent-stock ;  and,  as  in  the  parallel  case 
of  the  Phrygians,  there  may  have  been  a  backward  wave  of 
Carian  migration  from  the  islands  to  the  continent,  caused 
by  the  great  colonizing  movement  of  the  Greeks.  But  their 
presence  on  the  main-land  dates  from  a  period  before  that 

*"*  Mylasa  (Melasso)  was  an  inland  town  of  Caria,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
the  capital  of  the  later  Carian  kiuprdom  (b.c.  385-334).  •»  Herod. :.  171. 

•»  Ibid.  c.  172.  In  Book  v.  c.  88,  Herodotns  observes,  incidentally,  that  the  H»)-r}il led 
Ionian  female  dress,  consisting  of  a  linen  tunic  which  did  not  require  fasiening  by 
brooches,  was  originally  Carian. 

»o  Strabo,  p.  6C1.  «  Thnc  L  4.  "  Thud  i.  8- 

21* 
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winch  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  the  Ionian  and  Dorian' 
colonies. 

The  Homeric  "  catalogue  of  the  ships  "  is  too  much  adapt- 
ed to  later  geographical  ideas  to  furnish  any  decisive  argu- 
ment ;  but  in  another  passage,  Homer  mentions  the  Oarians 
in  close  connection  with  the  Paeonians,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
Pelasgi — races  which  have  this  in  common,  that  they  were  all 
among  the  earliest  reputed  inhabitants  both  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Grecian  peninsula."  Besides,  to  derive  the  Carians 
originally  from  Europe  is  to  invert  the  general  course  of  early 
migration,  to  which  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
they  formed  an  exception.  On  the  contrary,  their  position, 
in  one  of  those  corners  of  countries  into  which  primitive 
races  are  so  often  driven,^*  argues  them  the  remnant  of  a 
very  ancient  population  of  the  southern  coast,  forced  into 
this  position  by  the  Semitic  Cilicians  advancing  along  the 
shore,  and  by  the  Aryan  Lycians  descending  from  the  table- 
land, or  entering  by  the  sea.  When  thus  pent  up  in  the  ex- 
treme corner  of  the  peninsula,  the  Carians  would  naturally 
pass  over  into  the  islands ;  and,  being  a  numerous  people, 
they  would  overepread  them  far  and  wide.  Some  regard 
them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Hamitic  population  of 
the  whole  peninsula ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
decide  this  point.  The  mythic  genealogy,  which  made  Car, 
Lydus,  and  Mysus  brothers,  is  doubtless  a  Greek  invention ; 
and  the  close  connection  with  the  Lydians  and  Mysians, 
which  Herodotus  regards  as  a  proof  of  affinity,  was  probably 
an  alliance  against  the  common  danger  from  the  Greek  set- 
tlers. It  is  important  to  observe  that,  besides  the  common 
temple  of  the  three  nations  at  Mylasa,  the  Carians  had  a 
special  temple  for  the  assembly  of  their  own  people.     . 

As  to  their  connection  with  the  Leleges,  Herodotus 
seems  to  be  clearly  mistaken  in  making  this  an  older  name 
of  the  Carians.  The  two  nations  are  distinguished  by  all 
other  writers,  and  the  Leleges  are  closely  connected  with 
the  Pelasgians:  the  two  seem  to  have  been  sister  races, 
which,  at  a  very  early  period,  overspread  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  Greece. 
But,  though  the  Leleges  are  thus  connected  by  affinity  with 
the  Pelasgians,  their  abodes  in  Asia  Minor  are  constantly 

■^3  Horn.  "H."  X.  428, 9.  The  passage  is  the  less  likely  to  be  corrnpt,  as  the  settle- 
ments of  these  peoples  in  historic  times  were  widely  apart.  An  interpolater  would 
have  had  more  regard  for  geographical  symmetry.  It  hardly  needs  proof  that  the 
Carians  meant  are  tho^e  of  the  continent.  The  Greeks  are  represented  as  masters 
of  the  ^gean,  and  the  Cretans  in  particular  are  their  allies. 

"**  Like  the  Celts  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany,  and  the  Algarve,  the  Cimmerians  Jo 
the  Crimea,  etc 
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near  those  of  the  Carians.  Strabo  says  that  the  Leleges 
and  Carians  once  occupied  the  whole  of  Ionia,  and  that  in 
the  Milesian  territory,  and  in  all  Caria,  tombs  of  the  Leleges, 
and  forts  and  vestiges  of  buildings,  were  shown.  He  adds 
that  the  two  were  so  intermingled  as  to  be  frequently  re- 
garded as  one  people."  He  even  makes  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  Ephesus  to  have  been  Carians  and  Leleges ;  and 
the  Leleges  were  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest-known 
inhabitants  of  Samos.'*  In  Greece  the  two  peoples  were 
connected  by  the  tradition  that,  in  the  twelfth  generation 
after  Car,  Lelex  came  over  from  Egypt  to  Megara,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  people." 

The  Lacedaemonian  traditions  made  Lelex  the  first  native 
king  of  Laconia,  the  aborigines  of  which  were  called,  after- 
him,  Leleges,  and  the  land  Lelegia."  Other  traditions  made 
the  Leleges  the  aborigines  of  Messenia  and  Elis.  In  North- 
ern Greece,  Lelex  is  represented  as  the  first  autochthon  of. 
Acarnania  and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  the  Locrians,  Pho- 
eians,  Boeotians,  and  other  tribes,  are  sometimes  described  as 
Leleges — because  the  Leleges  were  the  people  who  sprang 
from  the  stones  with  which  Deucalion  repeopled  the  earth 
after  the  deluge. ''•  In  short,  the  Leleges  are  found  from  the 
western  shores  of  Greece  to  Lycia ;  but  Caria  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  region  in  which  they  held  their  ground  as  a 
distinct  people.  Here  they  were  represented  by  one  writer 
9s  serfs  to  the  Carians — just  as  the  Helots  were  to  the  Lac- 
edaemonians, and  the  Penestse  to  the  Thessalians.'*  Among 
the  theories  framed  to  explain  these  statements,  special  at- 
tention seems  due  to  that  which  holds  that  the  Leleges 
were  a  part  of  that  very  early  Japhetic  migration  before 
which  the  Hamite  Carians  had  to  yield,  while  both  peoples 
again  were  driven  forward  by  the  advance  of  the  Phiyg- 
ians  in  the  upper,  and  the  Cilicians  in  the  lower,  part  of 
the  peninsula :  that  the  Leleges,  like  the  kindred  Pelasgians, 
adopting  peaceful  agricultural  habits,  were  overcome  by 
more  powerful  tribes  (such  as  the  Phrygians,  Mysians,  and 
Lydians),  except  in  the  remote  south-western  comer  of  the 
peninsula ;  till  the  Carians,  driven  back  from  the  islands  by 
the  pressure  of  the  Greeks,  fixed  their  final  abode  in  the  part 
of  the  country  which  thenceforth  bore  their  name,  and  re- 
duced to  subjection  the  Leleges  who  remained  in  it." 

§  16.  The  Carians  are  always  represented  as  a  warlike 

»»  strabo,  vii.  p.  321 ;  xiii.  p.  611.  »•  Athenaeus,  xv.  p.  672. 

''"'  PauB.  i.  39,  i  6.    This  tradition,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  makes  the  Carians  a 
mach  more  aucient  people  than  the  Leleges.  '»  Paus.  iii.  1,  $  1 ;  iv.  !,§§!,  5. 

T»  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  321, 322 :  comp.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  IT.  »•  Athen.  vi.  p.  271. 

«i  Strabo,  I.  e. ;  Philip  of  Theaugela,  Fr.  L 
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race.  The  legend  of  their  service  in  the  fleet  of  Minoa 
seems  to  point  to  their  maritime  supremacy  during  the  time 
when  they  formed  the  chief  population  of  the  islands. 
When  afterwards  they  were  driven  back  upon  Caria,  and 
even  that  narrow  region  was  invaded  by  the  Dorian  set- 
tlers, they  took  to  the  trade  of  mercenary  soldiers.  A  scho- 
liast on  !rlato  says  that  they  were  the  firet  to  adopt  this 
profession,  for  which  their  name  is  used  as  a  by-word  by  the 
poet  Archilochus."  In  this  capacity  they  served  in  Egypt 
under  Psammetichus,  and  they  fought  desperately  for  Psam- 
menitus  in  the  decisive  battle  with  Cambyses.  Another 
practice,  to  which  the  Carians  appear  to  have  resorted  in 
consequence  of  their  confined  territory,  was  the  sale  of  their 
children  to  slave-merchants,  whence  the  name  of  Carian  is 
sometimes  used  synonymously  with  slave. 

When  the  whole  western  coast  of  Caria  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  Jby  the  lonians  to  the  north  of  the  Mseander,  and  by 
the  Dorians  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  Carians  became 
subject,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  large  degree  to  Greek  influ- 
ence ;  but  they  preserved  their  own  language — though  with 
a  large  admixture  of  Greek  words — ^and  their  own  political 
institutions.  They  lived  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
were  united  in  a  kind  of  federation.  Their  place  of  meeting 
was  a  spot  in  the  interior,  where  the  Macedonians,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  They 
met,  for  sacrifice  and  deliberation  on  their  common  interests, 
at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  ("Jove  with  the  golden 
sword"),  whence  the  federation  was  called  Chrysaoreum. 
This  confederation,  which  may  probably  have  been  formed 
after  the  Carians  were  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  loni- 
ans and  Dorians,  still  existed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
The  extent  to  which  their  power  survived  the  Greek  coloni' 
zation,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  their  maritime  habits, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Carians  furnished  seventy 
ships  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  while  all  the  Dorians  of  Asia 
furnished  but  thirty."  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Hellenizing  of  the  Carians  added  vigor  to  the  nationality 
which  they  preserved. 

Meanwhile,  however,  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Caria  had 
become  the  seat  of  a  famous  monarchy,  which  aftei*wards  ex- 
tended its  power  over  the  country.  The  Argive  colony  of 
Halicaniassus  {Budrum)^  having  been  excluded  from  the  coa- 

^  Some  find  an  allnsion  to  the  practice  as  early  as  Homer's  time,  in  the  phras« 
iv  Kapoi  atari  ("Il.'Mx.  378) ;  while  Others  even  see  Carian  mercenaries  in  the  Cher^- 
ethitee  and  I^elethites  who  formed  David's  body-guard  at  Jerusalem. 

«s  Herod.  11. 152, 154 ;  iii.  11 :  see  chap.  xxvL  5  5.  .        ^*  Herod,  vii.  03. 
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federacy  of  the  six  Dorian  cities,  stood  alone  when  both  the 
Carians  and  Greeks  submitted  to  Harpagus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus.  A  certain  Lygdamis  seized  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain kingly  power  in  Halicaimassus,  and  Artemisia,  his  daugh- 
ter by  a  Cretan  mother,  gave  the  kingdom  strength  and  lus- 
tre by  qualities  which  put  to  shame  the  men  who  followed 
Xerxes  to  Greece.  Her  wisdom  in  council  and  bravery  in 
battle  are  dwelt  upon  by  Herodotus  with  a  manifest  fervor 
of  patriotism,  whicli  does  him  the  more  honor  when  we  re- 
member that  he  joined  in  expelling  from  his  native  city  her 
grandson,  the  tyrant  Lygdamis.  The  successive  kings  con- 
tinued to  be  most  faithful  vassals  to  Persia,  which  thus  pos- 
sessed in  Halicarnassus  its  best  stronghold  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  kingdom  reached  its  height  under  Mauso 
lus  and  his  sister-wife  Artemisia,  who  built  for  her  husband's 
remains  the  celebrated  Mausoleum  (b.c.  377-360).  The  de- 
tails of  this  kingdom  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece. 

§  17.  We  have  now  gone  through  the  list  of  the  chief  na- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  (exclusive  of  the  Greek  colonies),  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lydians.  This  people  are  historically 
the  most  important,  and  ethnically  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
of  the  whole.  They  were  not  the  first-known  inhabitants  of 
the  country  which  bore  their  name. 

The  great  plain  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  western  maritime  region — watered  by 
the  Hermus  and  its  southern  tributary,  Pactolus  with  the 
golden  sands,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  stood  the  famous 
capital  of  Sardis" — was  formerly  possessed  by  the  M^oni- 
ANS,  whose  name  was  preserved  to  after-times  by  the  city  of 
Mseonia,  now  Megn^y  among  the  hills  east  of  the  valley." 
They  are  mentioned   by  Homer  with  local  circumstances 

SB  The  stndent  should  remember  that  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  is  long,  and 
shoald  form  the  habit  of  pronoanclDg  it  so.  The  name  idp6tv  is  an  Ionic  plural  con- 
tracted from  zdp6t€i  (in  common  Greek  Zapdc»,  in  Latin  Sarden).  The  little  village 
of  Sart  still  preserves  the  old  name  among  its  extensive  ruins,  which  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a  stadium,  a  theatre,  and  the  triple  walls  of  the  acropolis,  with  lofty  tow- 
ers. It  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  the  13th  century.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
city,  Strabo  remarks  that  it  was  very  ancient,  but  later  than  the  Trojan  war  (Slrabo, 
xiii.  p.  <t2&);  but  its  acropolis  was  supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Homer  under  the 
name  ot  Hyde^  "beneath  the  snowy  Tmolus"  (Horn.  " Iliad," xx.  886;  Strabo,  Lc.  p. 
62G;  Plin.  v.  80;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  S30).  Sardis  is  first  named  by  JSschylua 
("Per8."45). 

*>*  Plin.  V.  29,  8.  80;  Hierocl.  p.  670;  Notit.  Episc;  and  coins:  Hamilton's  "Re- 
searches," vol.  ii.  p.  139.  The  original  Mseonia  and  Lydia  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  district  called  Lydia  under  the  Romans  (and  so  marked  on  our 
maps),  which  extended  westward  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace  all  Ionia,  and  eastward 
to  the  River  Lycus,  including  part  of  the  Phrygian  table-land.  On  the  north  it  was 
separated  from  Hysia  by  Mount  Temnus,  on  the  Kouth  from  Caria  by  Mount  Mcsso- 
gis,  thus  embracing  the  ralley  of  the  Cayster.  Strabo  carries  the  southern  boundary 
as  low  as  the  course  of  the  Mseander  (xii.  p.  677),  and  other  writers  make  the  Carian 
cities  of  Tralles,  Nysia,  and  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander,  Lydian. 
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which  are  unmistakable.  The  Mseonians,  whose  native  land 
is  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus^  are  led  to  the  war  by  two  brothera 
born  of  the  Gygcean  lake.^''  This  name  points  to  Gyges,  the 
founder  of  the  later  Lydian  dynasty ;  and  the  lake — which 
Homer  elsewhere  mentions  in  connection  with  the  Hernius 
and  its  tributary  the  Hyllus" — is  always  identified  with 
that  afterwards  called  C0I06  ^now  Mermere^oxi  the  Northern 
side  of  the  Hermus),  near  which  was  the  Necropolis  of  Sar- 
dis,  and  the  tomb  of  Alyattes/'  In  the  Trojan  camp  the 
Mffionians  are  placed  near  the  Lycians  and  Mysians  and 
Phrygians ;  and  the  epithets  describing  the  common  mode 
of  warfare,  of 

"The  Phrygians  fighting  on  horseback  and  Mseons  with  horses  equipped,** 

seem  to  give  a  mark  of  affinity.""  While  thus  speaking  of 
the  Mseonians  Homer  nowhere  mentions  the  Lydians. 

§  18.  Herodotus  observes  that  "this  whole  people, former- 
ly called  Moeonian^  was  called  Lydian  from  l/ydus,  the  son 
of  Atys ;""  as  if  the  Lydians  were  the  same  people  as  the 
MaBoniana  But  such  a  change  of  name  is  the  sure  sign  of 
the  coming  in  of  another  race ;  and  Strabo  is  more  correct 
in  supposing  the  Maeonians  to  have  been  subdued  or  expelled 
by  the  Lydians."  When  once  the  name  of  Jjydian  had  been 
established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, before  as  well  as  after  the  conquest ;  and  hence  it  hap- 
pens that  later  writers  use  the  name  Jjydian  even  when 
speaking  of  a  time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  coun- 
try; but  only  Mseonians. 

The  co^existence  of  the  two  races  in  the  country,  after  the 
conquest,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  mythical  genealogy 
preserved  by  the  native  historian,  Xanthus  of  Sardis,  one  of 
the  most  important  Greek  writers  of  history  before  Herodo- 
tus.** He  says  that  Atys  had  two  sons,  Lydus  and  Toerhe- 
Bus,  who,  having  divided  their  father's  kingdom,  remained 
both  in  Asia.     Their  names,  Xanthus  says,  were  given  to  the 

87  Horn.  "  r."  ii.  864-6 ;  comp.  v.  43.  «8  Horn. »'  D."  xx.  891-2. 

«•  Herod,  i.  93 ;  Strab.  xiO.  p.  626;  Plln.  v.  80. 

•0  Horn.  ••  II."  X.  431 :  Kai  <t)pi'^er  iiriro/xaxoitKoi  Mjfovet  iiriroKopvarai.  It  would  be  an- 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  p  nsed  by  Homer  and  Herodotus  i»  merely  the  Ionic 
form  of  the  diphthong  cu,  were'  it  not  that  the  name  is  sometimes  barbarously  spelt 
Meoniaruk 

*i  Herod,  i.  7.— Elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  he  makes  Lydus,  Mysns,  and  Car 
brothers.  The  genealogical  position  of  Atys  will  be  seen  more  clearly  when  we 
come  to  the  Lydian  History.    See  chap.  xxiL  §  6. 

•9  Strabo,  xii.  p.  5T2 ;  xiv.  p.  679. 

•*  Dionypius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  introdncing  the  very  quotation  now  referred  to, 
describes  Xanthus  as  "skilled  in  ancient  history,  if  any  other  ever  was  so."  (Dion, 
i.  28.)  Unfortunately,  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  "Lydian  History" 
(Lijdiaca).  The  fables  in  which  Xanthus  indulges  detract  somewhat  from  the  high 
nnthoriry  assigned  to  him.    On  this  genealogy  see  further  in  chap.  xxii.  5  6. 
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nations  they  ruled :  "  From  Lydua  are  descended  the  Lydi- 
aus^  but  from  Torrhebus  the  Torrhebians:  their  language 
diiFers  but  little  from  one  another,  and  to  the  present  day 
they  still  take  from  one  another  not  a  few  words,  just  liite 
the  ionians  and  Dorians.'"* 

Now,  when  we  find  Lydia  divided,  from  a  very  ancient 
time,  into  Lydia  Proper,  in  the  western  plain,  and  Torrhebia, 
in  the  eastern  hills;  and  when  we  also  find  the  MaBonians 
maintaining  their  ground  in  the  latter  quarter,  on  the  upper 
Hermus,  and  giving  their  name  to  the  district  and  ciiy  of 
MaBonia;**  it  is  natural  to  connect  the  Torrhebians  of  Xan- 
thus  with  the  MsBonians  of  other  writers.  The  Latin  poets 
were  glad  to  preserve  the  euphonious  name  of  Mceonia^  and 
the  epithet  oxMcBonivSy  which  they  apply  not  only  to  Lydia 
but  to  Ionia ;  and  hence  that  well-known  name  of  Homer, 
which  has  been  consecrated  in  Milton's  pathetic  recollection 
of— 

"ThcMse  other  two  equalled  with  me  In  fate, 
So  I  were  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyria,  and  blind  Mceonides.^* 

§  19.  The  Mseonians  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  nationa  Either  they  were  of  that  Pelas- 
gian  stock  which  is  said  to  have  once  mhabited  the  whole 
Qoast  of  Ionia  and  of  -^Eolis,**  or  they  were  the  first  Aryan 
conquerors  of  the  Pelasgians.  The  latter  view  seems  prob- 
able, from  Homer's  description  of  them  as  warriors  fighting 
on  horseback,  as  well  as  from  their  being  strong  enough  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  upper  country  after  their  con- 
quest by  the  Lydians.  Naturally,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
conquered  race  would  be  pushed  out  of  the  country;  and 
there  was  a  well-known  tradition,  that  Tyrrhenia  (that  is, 
Etruria)  was  colonized  from  Lydia.** 

As  Blerodotus  tells  the  tale,  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
all  Lydia  in  the  days  of  Atys,  the  son  of  Manes,  who  had 
two  sons,  Lydus,  and  Tyrrhenus  (or,  in  other  dialects,  Tyr- 
senus).     For  eighteen  years  the  people  bore  it  patiently,  by 

**  Xanth.  Fr.  1,  ed.  Muller,  from  Dionys.  Hal.  {I.  c),  Miho  qnotes  the  passage  marked 
above  as  the  express  words  of  Xanthas.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Dionysias  cites 
the  passage  for  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  colonization  of  Stmria  by  the  Lyd- 
ians or  Mieonians.  He  says  that  Xanthns  "  nowhere  names  Tyrrhenua  as  a  ruler  of 
the  Lydians,  nor  does  he  know  of  any  Mseonian  colony  having  reached  Italy,  nor  has 
he  anywhere  mentioned  Tyrrhenia  as  a  colony  of  the  Lydians  ;**  and  then  he  adds 
the  above  genealogy,  in  which  Torrhebne  appears  in  the  place  (or  its  equivalent)  as- 
signed by  other  writers  to  Tifrrhenus. 

.*^  Plin.  (v.  80)  mentions  the  M€Bonii;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3,  i  21)  redkons  McBonia  as  a 
part  of  Lydia. 

0«  The  title  is  applied  to  Homer  by  the  Latin  poets,  with  reference  to  Smyrna  as  his 
allecrcd  birthplace.    (Ov.  "  Triat.**  iv.  10, 22,  etc) 

»7  See  above,  chap.  xx.  S 13.  '  »8  Herod.  L  94L 
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help  of  various  games  (as  dice,  huckle-bones,  and  ball),  the' 
invention  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  Lydiaus/*  At  length 
the  king  determined  to  divide  the  nation  in  half,  and  to  de- 
cide by  lot  for  one  part  to  stay,  and  for  the  other  to  leave 
the  land  under  his  son  Tyrrhenus.  Those  on  whom  the  lot 
fell  to  depart  built  ships  in  Smyrna,  and  sailed  to  Umbria."' 
Here  they  fixed  their  residence,  and,  laying  aside  the  name 
of  Lydians,  called  themselves  TyrrJienians^  after  their  leader. 

That,  at  least  in  one  form  of  the  tradition,  the  emigration 
was  represented  as  that  of  the  Moeonians^  rather  than  the 
Lydians  proper,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Xanthus, 
quoted  above;  but  that  historian  rejected  it  even  in  that 
form.  The  scholars  who  accept  it  regard  the  Tyrrhenian  set- 
tlers, not  as  the  body  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  but  as  a  con- 
quering race,  who  imposed  their  rule  on  the  former  Pelasgian 
inhabitants,  and  became  the  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  Horace,  when  he  addressed' 
Maecenas,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Etruscan  kings, 
as  among  the  noblest  of  all  the  Lydians  that  inhabited  the 
country.  Few  modern  scholars  accept  the  tradition  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  a  vague  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the 
race  that  once  dwelt  from  the  western  shores  of  Italy  to  the 
foot  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor.  The  discussion  of  the 
question,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Italy  than 
to  that  of  the  East. 

§  20.  As  to  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Lydian  race, 
which  supplanted  the  primitive  Mseonians,  opinions  are  wide- 
ly divided.  The  majority  of  the  best  authorities  maintain 
their  Semitic  origin,  chiefly  from  the  few  remains  of  their 
language  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  from  the  genealog- 
ical legends  which  we  have  to  mention  in  the  next  chapter. 
The  chief  arguments  for  their  Aryan  origin  are  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  to  the  close  resemblance  of  their  customs  to  the 
Greek — which,  however,  may  be  explained  by  Ionian  influence 
— and  the  mythical  genealogy  of  the  brothel's  Lydus,  Mysus, 
and  Car,"*  of  w^hich  we  have  suggested  the  true  explanation. 

Herodotus  describes  the  Lydians  as  a  warlike  equestrian 

»»  However  little  historical  valne  we  may  attach  to  this  statement,  it  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Greeks  received  these  games  through  the  louians  fh>m  the  Lydians ; 
and,  as  similar  games  are  fonnd  in  Egypt  at  very  remote  times,  we  may  have  here  a 
sign  of  that  connection  between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  to  which  the  monuments 
bear  testimony.  See  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  Note  on  the  passage,  in  Rawlinson^s  "  Herod- 
otus." 

100  The  Urnbria  of  Herodotus,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  **i8  of  large  and  indefinite 
extent,"  including  apparently  almost  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  ("History  of 
Home,"  vol.  i.  p.  142,  English  translation.) 

^^^  This  would  prove  too  much,  for  the  original  Carisms  were  certainly  of  a  ver^ 
different  race. 
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race.  "In  all  Asia,"  he  says,  "there  was  not  at  that  time 
(the  time  of  Croesus)  a  braver  or  more  warlike  people.  Their 
manner  of  fighting  was  on  horeeback;  they  carried  long 
lances,  and  were  clever  in  the  management  of  their  steeds."*"* 
It  was  not  till  after  they  had  lost  their  liberty,  and  very 
mach  through  the  policy  of  their  Persian  conquerors,"'  that 
they  sank  into  the  effemmate  luxury  which  made  their  name 
a  by- word."*  But  their  civilization  and  corruption  will  be 
more  properly  considered  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Lydian  kmgdora. 

»o«  Herod,  i.  79.  ""  Herod.  1. 165. 

*^*  iEschylas  ("  Perp.**40)  calls  them  a/Spodlairoi.  See  Mr.  Grote*8  remarks  on  the 
pntrast  between  the  earlier  and  later  national  character  of  the  Lydlaua  and  Phryjj^ 
Ans.    ("Hist  of  Greece/' voLiiL  pp.  289-291.) 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

EARLY  HISTOEY  OF  LYDIA. 

1 1.  Ancient  klnKdoms  In  Aria  Uinor.  The  Dardanlani  of  Tbot.  {  i.  The  klngdnm 
or  FasTDiA.  lis  mjthlcal  tradlUoni.  Oosnice:  the  Oordtui  knot.  Minis:  ■ 
t;pe  of  the  ris«,  weullh,  religion,  clvlllzatloo,  auil  fall  of  (he  kingdom.  C  3.  BIs- 
(oiical  clemenU  la  these  legends.  Inscription  on  the  "Tuinb  of  Midas."  14. 
Alleged  naval  anprcmacy  of  ibe  nattona  of  Asia  Minor,  i  S.  The  kingdom  of 
LvpiA.  Ite  antiquity.  lU  three  djnaatles.  Sources  of  ItA  history.  Legendary 
vein  throughonL  C  S.  Plmt  djnaatj',  the  A/yada.  Ite  mythical  genealogy.  Ita 
probable  connection  with  the  Masonlan  period.  {  T,  Second  Dynasty,  the  Bfra- 
ditfA  Mythical  complexion  of  their  genealogy,  i  S.  Theory  of  the  AsHyrlan 
origlD  of  the  dynaetj.  f  9.  And  ofthe  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydlans.  Prohnbtl- 
lly  of  their  former  abode  in  Upper  AMyrla.  Adoption  of  Greek  cnstoma.  ( 10. 
Kings  of  the  Heraclide  dynasty.  lualgnUleaiice  of  Lydla  under  them.  Ita  real 
hiaiory  begins  Itom  their  fail. 

§  1.  The  nations  of  Asia  Minor  were  only  politically  nnited 
when  Lydia  attained  an  empire  over  the  rest,  which  became 
powerful  enough  to  check  trie  whole  force  of  Media,  and  to 
wage  a  doubtful  conflict  with  the  Persian  conc^ueror.  Before 
the  rise  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  which  ended  with  Cr<EBus,  the 
history  of  the  peninsula  is  a  blank,  except  for  a  few  vague 
traditions,  one  glorious  poetical  episode,  and  notices  in  the 
records  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  await  further  examina- 
tion. 
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On  the  sound  principle  which  forbids  us  to  spoil  good 
poetry  only  to  turn  it  into  bad  history,  the  Trojan  War 
and  the  Empire  of  Priam  might  be  left  as  the  sacred  domain 
of  Homer — ^but  for  the  certainty,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
simple  realistic  bard  followed  a  national  tradition,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  notices  of  the  Dardanian  empire,  and 
(as  some  read)  of  Troy  itself,  in  the  annals  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria. 

Ctesias  and  Moses  of  Chorene,  indeed,  affirm  that  the  As- 
syrian annals  mention  an  expedition  to  the  Troad  to  give  aid 
against  the  Achseans ;  and  some  Orientalists  of  hi^h  repute 
hold  that  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  at  the  head  of  his  easteini 
Cushites,  was  sent  by  an  Assyrian  monarch  to  help  his  Tro- 
jan vassal !  The  more  sober  statement  of  Herodotus  limits 
the  Assyrian  empire  to  the  country  east  of  the  Halys  ;*  and 
the  earliest  conquests  in  the  peninsula,  recorded  by  the 
monuments  themselves,  are  those  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib 
in  Gilicia.  The  Egyptian  monuments  seem  to  speak  of  the 
Dardanians  and  Ijeica  as  dividing  the  dominion  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, while  the  Carianu  are  powerful  on  the  coast ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  Pisidians,  Lycians,  Dardanians,  and  Mysians 
are  found  confederated  with  the  Hittites  of  Syria  and  the 
jRtUen  (or  Hotennou)  of  Mesopotamia,  against  Kameses  UL 
But  the  identification  of  these  names  is  still  doubtful. 

§  2.  The  Phrygian  traditions  of  a  line  of  native  kings 
receive  support  from  the  monuments  and  other  marks  of 
civilization,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  indicate  a  power- 
ful and  wealthy  state.  Such  a  state  would  naturally  obtain 
a  fuller  development  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  to  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  "  Iliad  "  as  a  subordinate  ally.  But  all  the  de- 
tails recorded  of  the  Phrygian  kingdom  are  purely  mythical 
— a  mere  Gordian  knot  of  genealogy  and  legend. 

The  origin  of  the  kingdom  is  represented  by  the  tale  of 
the  peasant  Gordius,  who  dedicated  at  Gordium  the  yoke 
of  the  car  in  which  he  was  riding,  when  the  people  saluted 
him  as  the  king  promised  them  by  an  oracle.  The  same 
oracle  declared  that  the  empire  of  Asia .  was  destined  for 
him  who  should  untie  the  knot  of  the  yoke ;  and  Alexander 

E roved  his  claim  to  the  prize  by  solving  the  problem  with 
is  sword. 

Midas,*  the  son  of  Gordius,  typifies  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom ;  its  wealth,  luxury,  and  eflfeminacy ;  the  introduc- 

1  Herod.  L  9S. 

*  The  name  is  spelt  MydM  in  Eaeeb.  ("  Chron.**  Pare  ii  a.  a.  Ah,  1278),  and  in  the 
Armenian  Version  Mindas  {$.  a,  Ab.  707),  which  seems  the  genaine  old  form,  the  fi 
having  been  dropped  (as  frequently)  before  the  dental. 
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tion  of  tlie  Dionysiac  worship,  and  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  Phrygia.  It  seems  as  if  the  Greek  fabulists  chose  him 
(on  the  principle,  omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico)  to  personify 
their  vague  conceptions  of  the  early  wonders  of  Western 
Asia.     We  need  only  glance  at  the  well-known  legends. 

While  he  was  yet  a  child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat  to 
his  mouth,  foretelling  the  abundant  resources  that  would 
flow  in  to  him.  But  he  lived  to  learn  that  gold  may  be  a 
"  precious  bane ;"  for,  Dionysus  having  granted  him  his  wish, 
that  every  object  he  touched  should  be  turned  into  gold,  he 
was  fain  to  pray  for  the  recall  of  the  gift  before  he  perished 
with  hunger.  The  god  broke  the  spell  by  ordering  Midas 
to  bathe  in  the  source  of  the  Pactolus,  the  sands  of  which 
were  thenceforth  mixed  with  grains  of  gold. 

The  connection  of  Phrygia  with  the  orgiastic  and  Dionys- 
iac worship  is  denoted  by  the  stories  which  made  Midas  a 
son  of  Cybele,*  and  a  sharer  in  the  blood  of  the  Satyi-s  ;*  and 
by  those  which  tell  how,  on  one  occasion,  the  intoxicated 
Silenus  was  made  his  captive,  and,  after  being  forced  to 
answer  various  questions,*  was  restored  by  him  to  Dionysus ; 
and  how,  at  another  time,  he  caught  a  satyr  by  mixing  wine 
with  a  well,  which  was  shown  by  some  near  Thymbriura 
and  TyraBum,*  by  others  at  Ancyra.^  The  traditional  scene 
of  the  capture  of  Silenus  has  more  than  a  fabulous  interests 
The  Macedonians  placed  it  at  the  so-called  "Gardens  of 
Midas,"  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius,  probably  near  Beroea, 
in  the  district  of  the  Bryges,  who  are  tlius  connected  by  the 
legend,  as  well  as  by  their  name,  with  the  Asiatic  Phrygians.* 

As  the- type  of  the  early  cultivation  of  music  among  the 
Phrygians,  Midas  is  made  the  son  of  Orpheus ;  and  the  con- 
test between  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  modes  is  symbolized 
by  his  decision  against  Apollo  in  the  musical  contest  with 
Pan,  or,  as  others  said,  with  Marsyas.  The  penalty  incurred 
by  this  decision  is  one  among  several  instances  of  the  retrib- 
utive spirit  which  enters  into  the  fables  of  Midas.  He  is 
the  type,  not  only  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  the 

>  Hygin.  "Pab,"  274  The  anUiors  who  believed  they  were  writing  history  made 
his  mother  a  girl  of  Telmessus,  possessed  of  prophetic  powers,  who  explained  to 
Gordias  the  prodigy  which  annonnced  his  fhtare  greatDess,  and  became  his  wife. 

♦  The  tale  that  he  had  satyr's  ears  is  probably  derived  from  some  symbolical  work 
of  art.  How  they  were  changed  into  asses'  ears,  as  a  punishment  for  his  deciding 
against  Apollo  in  the  musical  contest  with  Pan  or  Harsyas— how  Midas  hid  his  ears 
beneath  a  Phrygian  cap— and  how  the  barber  who  discovered  the  secret  whispered 
it  into  a  hole  of  the  earth  and  buried  it,  only  to  have  it  spread  abroad  by  every  rustle 
of  the  reed  which  sprang  up  on  the  spot— all  this  is  among  the  choice  fairy-tales  of 
Greece. 

*  For  these  qnestione,  see  Theopomp.  Fr.  76 ;  Aristot  ap.  Pint  vol.  !i.  p.  116 :  Cic 
"Tusc."  i.  48.  •  Xen.  "Annb."  i.  2  5  13. 

f  Pans.  i.  4,  fi  5 :  comp.  Athen.  ii.  40 ;  Pint.  "  de  Fluv."  10.      •      «  Herod,  viil  138.   . 
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degenerate  efFeminacy,  of  the  Phrygians ;"  and  at  last  he  kills 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.** 

§  3.  Amidst  these  legendary  stories,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  we  have  signs  of  a  line  of  Phrygian  kings,  who  bore  the 
names  of  Gordius  and  Midas,  perhaps  alternately."  Herod- 
otus evidently  believed  in  the  historical  character  of  the 
"Midas,  son  of  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,"  whom  he  names 
as  the  only  exception  to  the  statement  that  Gyges  was  the 
firat  of  the  barbarians  known  to  have  seat  offerings  to  Delphi. 
"Midas  dedicated  the  royal  throne,  whereon  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  and  administer  justice,  an  object  well  worth 
looking  at.'"'  In  another  passage  he  seems  to  imply  that 
this  royal  line  continued  down  to,  or  even  after,  the  conquest 
of  Phrygia  by  Crossus;  for,  in  the  celebrated  story  of  Adras- 
tus,  the  Phrygian  refugee  announces  himself  as  "the  son  of 
Gordius,  son  of  Midas.""  It  is  unsafe  to  argue  from  the 
incidental  details  of  a  story  of  which  the  main  part  is 
mythical ;  but  the  conclusion  is  probable  in  itself. 
.  Midas  is  twice  mentioned,  as  King  of  the  Phrygians,  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius :  first,  as  the  contemporary  of  Rameses 
n.,  and  two  years  after  the  foundation  of  Ilium ;"  again,  as 
the  contemporary  of  Bocchoris;'*  and  his  death  by  drinking 
bull's  blood  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Tirhakah.  But  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  historical  reality  of  this  line  of 
kings  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb,  commonly  called  the 
"  Tomb  of  Midas,'^  at  Doganhe^  near  Kxitaya^  the  ancient 
CotyaBum,  in  Phrygia.  The  inscription  has  been  read  thus : 
"Ates  Arciaefaa,  the  Acenanogafus,  built  (this)  to  Midas,  the 
warrior-king.^'^^'' 

»  PhllostraL  "  Icon."  i.  22 ;  Athen.  xil.  p.  61«. 

»o  Strabo,  J.  p.  61 ;  Pint,  "de  Saperetit."  7 ;  Euseb.  "  Chron."  snb  aon.  Ab.  1321. 

»»  Professor  Rawlinson  (Note  to  Herod,  i.  14)  compares  this  Phrygian  dynasty  to 
the  alternation  of  a  Battas  and  an  ArcesilaGs  in  the  royal  line  of  Gyrene.  He  quotes 
Boabie  (**  Dissertations/*  ch.  viii.)  as  reckoning  fonr  kings  of  Phrygia  named  Midas, 
each  the  son  of  a  Gordins,  and  adds,  **  Three  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Herodotns 
<i.  14, 36,  viii.  ISQV*  Bat  there  is  clearly  no  gronnd  for  asserting  tbnt,  in  these  three 
detached  notices,  Herodotns  was  conscionsly  speaking  of  three  different  kings,  each 
of  whom  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  historic  personage.  >>  Herod,  i.  166. 

^3  Herod.  L36w— Rawlinson  observes,  in  a  note:  "Here  the  legend  has  forgotten 
that  Phrygian  independence  was  at  an  end.  We  might,  indeed,  get  over  the  difflcnl- 
ty  of  a  Phrygian  royal  house  and  a  king  Qordias  at  this  time,  by  supposing,  with 
Larcher,  that  Phrygia  had  become  tributary,  while  retaining  her  kings ;  bat  the  lan- 
guage of  CroBsus  is  not  suitable  to  such  a  supposition.  Equality  appears  in  the 
phrase,  *Thou  art  the  offspring  of  a  house  friendly,  to  mine,  and  thou  art  come  to 
fHends  ;*  and  the  independence  of  Phrygia  seems  dearly  implied  in  the  proviso, 
*Thou  Shalt  want  for  nothing  as  long  as  thou  abidest  in  my  dominions.'  Phrygia  is 
not  under  Crasus.'*  But  this  te  surely  a  far-fetched  inference  from  language  which,  after 
all,  is  that  not  of  thie  king,  but  of  the  historian,  who  does  not  himself  perceive  the  in- 
consiHtency.    Such  language  might  well  be  used  in  courtesy  to  the  son  of  a  vassal  king. 

»*  Easeb.  "  Chron."  Pars  ii.  Ann.  Ab.  707^  corresponding  to  ao.  1310. 

"  An.  Ab.  1278,  Ol.  x.  2=  h.o.  730.  »•  An.  Ab.  1321,  Ol.  xxi.  l=n.a  696. 

^"f  See  Texier's  "Asic  Miiieurc"  (vol.  i.  p.  156),  where  a  view  of  the  tomb  is  given, 
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§  4.  There  are  curious  notices  in  Eusebius  (on  the  author-" 
ity  of  Diodorus)  of  the  order  in  which  the  nations  of  Asia 
Minor  held  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  during  a  period  of  304 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  from  b.c.  1183  to  b.c.  880.  The 
result  of  these  statements  is  repeated  for  what  it  may  be 
worth;  but  it  is  beyond  our  present  scope  to  discuss  its 
value.** 

§  5.  The  kingdom  of  Ltdta,  which  finally  obtained  the 
empire  of  Asia  Minor,  claimed — or  the  Greeks  claimed  for 
it — a  higher  antiquity  than  either  the  Dardanian  or  the 
Phrygian  monarchies;  and  the  second  of  its  three  dynasties 
is  made  contemporary  with  'the  Greek  heroic  age.  These 
dynasties  are  the  AtyadcB,  the  SeraclidoB^  and  the  Mermnadoe. 
The  first  is  purely  mythical:  the  second  partakes,  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  same  character :  the  real  history  of  Lydia  begins 
with  the  third^  but  even  through  this  there  runs  a  legendary 
vein.  Nearly  all  our  information  is  derived  from  Herodotus, 
the  few  fragments  of  Xanthus,  and  the  miscellaneous  details 
of  Ctesias,  Diodorus,  some  minor  historians,  and  the  chronog- 
raphers.  Herodotus  writes  with  the  manifest  view  of  hold- 
ing up  Crcesus,  the  first  barbarian  who  made  war  upon  the 
Greeks,  as  an  example  of  Judicial  infatuation,  and  of  the  ruin 
to  which  it  leads ;  and  this  poetic  view  colors  his  history  of 
Lydia  throughout.  Xanthus,  amidst  many  signs  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  annals  of  his  country,  spoils  his  credit 
by  the  marvels  he  indulges  in. 

§  6.  Herodotus  derives  the  first  line  of  kings  from  Lydfs, 
the  son  of  Atys,  the  son  gf  Manbs;"  and  Diodorus  gives  the 
full  genealogy  as  follows : 

Zeas  and  G^  (Terra). 

Manes  =  CallirhoS,  daughter  of  Oceanns. 
Coi7B=Hali6,  daughter  of  Tyllua. 

Aeies.         Atts = Oallithea,  danghter  of  Chorseos. 

Ltdus.  TYBBEinrs  (Ion.  Ttbbdenttb,  Herod.). 

with  a  fac-simile  of  the  inBcription;  and  Rawllneon^s  "Herodotos*'  (voL  i.  pp.  166, 
166),  where  thia  and  another  inscription  on  the  tomb,  and  an  older  Phrygian  inscrip- 
tion, written  in  the  order  called  Boustrophedcn^  are  copied  and  explained. 

18  The  following  are  the  statements,  in  a  tabular  form,  with  the  dates  calcalated  by 
Clinton  ("F.H."  vol.  i.  p.  23):  ■.  -  ■ 

"Maris  imperinm  post  Trojannm  imperinm  ezercnerant. 

1.  Lydii  et  Msones,  annis  92 ;  p.cs.  1183  to  1091. 

2.  Pelasgi "     86;     "    1091  "  1006. 

8.  Thraces "     79;    "    1006'*    927. 

4.  Rhodii "     23;    "     927"    904. 

6.  Phryges **     26;    "     904 "    880. 

1*  Herod,  i.  7, 04.    We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  statements  in  th^se 
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Not  only  is  the  mythical  nature  of  the  genealogy  obvious 
on  its  face,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  Herodotus 
and  Xanthus,  has  (as  Rawlinson  observes)  "  the  appearance, 
with  which  the  early  Greek  annals  make  us  so  familiar,  of 
artificial  arrangements  of  the  fveroes-eponymi  of  the  nation. 
The  Manes,  Atys,  Lydus,  Asies,  Tyrsenus,  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  and  even  the  Torybus  (or  Torrhebus)  and  Adramy- 
tes  of  Xanthus  Lydus,  stand  in  Lydian  history  where  Pelas- 
gus,  Hellen,  Ion,  Dorus,  AchsBus,  ^olus,  stand  in  Greek."** 
It  seems  also  that  this  first  dynasty  represents  the  Moeonian 
period  of  Lydian  history.  Its  computed  end  falls  about  the 
close  of  the  13th  century  b.c. 

§  7.  The  Second  Dynasty^  or  Hebaclid^,  are  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  government  by 
the  Atyadae,  and  to  have  obtained  the  kingdom  by  an  or- 
acle.'* Supposing  this  account  to  be  historical,  it  would 
make  the  relation  of  the  new  kings  to  the  old  that  of  usurp- 
ing maires  du  palais^  like  the  Carlings  to  the  Merovingians. 
But,  at  all  events  at  first  sight,  their  origin  appears  not  only 
mythical,  but  presents  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  names.  Herodotus  traces  their  origin  to  AlcoeuSj 
the  son  oi Hercules  and  the  slave-girl  of  Jardanus."  Alcoeys 
was  the  father  of  Behis^  he  of  Ninvs^  and  he  of  Agron,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  From  Agron  the  crown  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  through  twenty-two  gen- 
erations, a  space  of  505  years,  to  Candaules,  the  last  king.** 
As  the  end  of  the  dynasty  is  fixed  (as  we  shall  presently 

two  passages,  about  the  change  of  name  from  Mseonians  to  Lydians,  after  Lydus,  and 
the  partition  of  the  nation  into  Lydians  and  Tyrrhenians,  nnder  Atys.  The  recur- 
rence of  the  name  of  Atys  (the  son  of  Croesus)  at  the  end  of  the  last  dynasty,  if  his- 
torical, would  evidently  be  a  mark  of  honor  paid  to  the  traditional  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  But  some  consider  that  in  HerodotU6*8  purely  poetical  treatment  of  the 
story  of  Atys  and  Adrastns  (Her.  L  34-45),  the  former  is  a  significant  Greek  name,  as 
certainly  the  latter  is:  Atif%  being  "the  judicially  blind  and  fated"  (from  arvti)^  as 
^drcwttM  is  "the  inevitable**  or  " unescapable "— not,  as  some  say,  "the  man  who 
can  not  escape.**    (See  Mure's  "Literature  of  Greece,**  yol.  Iv.  p.  326.) 

90  Rawlinson,  "Essay  i.  to  Herod.**  book  i.  S  4.  ManM  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
hxTo-epcmymvB  of  the  Heeonians  (Freret,  "M^moires  de  TAcadlmie  des  Inscriptions,** 
torn.  Y.  p.  308) ;  by  others  as  the  first  waia  who  ruled  in  the  land,  like  the  Egyptian 
Jfen«8,  etc  (See  chap.  ii.  §  8.)  A«ies,  whom  Herodotus  also  makes  the  grandson  of 
Hanes,  is  rightly  placed  in  the  genealogy  as  the  fiero-^xmjjmug  of  Asia ;  for  that 
name  was  at  first  applied,  at  least  by  the  Greeks  (Horn.  "  II.**  ii.  461),  to  a  small  district 
on  the  river  Cayster,  in  Lydia.    (See  "Diet,  of  Grk.  and  Rom.  Geog.,*'  art  Asia.) 

<^  Herod,  i  7.  This  statement  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  the  affinity  of  the 
Lydians  with  the  Greeks,  since  the  Asiatics  seem  to  have  had  no  pt'oper  oracles  of 
their  own,  but  consulted  the  Greek  oracles  (comp.  Herod.  L 14, 19, 46,  etc ;  Rawlin- 
son, "  Note  to  Herod.**  I.  c). 

<3  This  girl  was  Malis,  the  slave  of  0mphal6  (the  wife  or  daughter  of  Jardanus),, 
whom  Hercules  served,  according  to  the  well-known  legend. 

«3  Herod,  i.  7.  The  historian's  departure  from  his  usual  reckoning  of  three  genera- 
tions to  a  century  (see  Book  iL  c  142)  is  an  indication  that  he  is  here  not  compntin(^, 
but  repeating  definite  statements  both  as  to  the  number  of  kings  in  the  dynasty  and 
the  number  of  years  that  it  lasted. 
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see)  to  within  a  few  years  before  b.c.  700,  the  date  of  its 
commencement  would  fall  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  13tli 
century.  The  different  computations  place  it  between  1229 
and  1208  b.c. 

§  8.  The  first  impression  naturally  made  by  this  genealo- 
gy is  that  expressed  by  Professor  Kawlinson :  "Among  the 
wide  range  of  fabulous  descents  with  which  ancient  authoi's 
have  delighted  to  fill  their  pages,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  transition  so  abrupt  and  startling  as  that  from  Alcseus, 
son  of  Hercules,  to  Belus,  father  of  Ninus.  It  seems  neces- 
sary absolutely  to  reject  one  portion  of  the  genealogy  or  the 
other,  for  the  elentents  refuse  to  amalgamate."  But,  in  fact, 
the  very  grossness  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  a  strong 
sign  that  the  genealogy  is  no  invention  of  a  Greek,  but  that 
Herodotus  is  following  some  native  tradition,  only  trans- 
lating (as  is  his  wont)  Oriental  names  into  their  supposed 
equivalents  in  Greek.  The  historian  of  the  Eastern  empires 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  that  there  was  an 
Assyrian  god,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Hercules,  and  whose 
introduction  into  the  genealogy  is  consistent  with  the  a[>- 
pearance  of  Belus  and  I^inus.  That  god,  Ntnip^  has  an  epi- 
thet Samda7iy  "the  strojig,"  which  answers  very  fairly  to 
Alcaeus ;  and  M.  Oppcrt  considers  the  tnad  of  names,  BfjXo^ 
*A\Kdiog  *IIpa*:XiJc,  to  represent  the  full  title  of  the  deity,  JBel- 
Ni7iip-Samdan  ("Lord  Ninip  the  Mighty"), who  stands,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  at  the  head  of  an  Assyrian  royal  line. 
In  Nirms  the  same  Orientalist  discovers,  not  merely  the  hero- 
eponymu^^  who  marks  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  dynasty, 
but  the  very  king,  Ninip-palrzira^  who  was  reigning  at  Nin- 
eveh about  the  time  at  which  its  beginning  is  calculated,  a 
little  before  1200  b.c.,  and  who  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  first  historical  founder  of  the  real  greatness  of  Assyria 
itself*  In  Agron  he  recognizes  a  Semitic  word,  signifying 
fugitive;  and  from  the  elements  thus  ingeniously  brought 
together,  he  frames  the  theory  that  this  Agbon,  the  true 
founder  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Ninip-pal-zira,  whom  one  of  the  conflicts,  so  frequent  in 
Oriental  royal  families,  drove  to  seek  his  fortune  beyond 
the  region  of  Armenia,  which  his  father  had  already  con- 
quered.*'   Traversing  the  table-land  in  search  of  a  perma- 

3*  See  chap.  xL  $  15.  Professor  Rawlinson  himself,  while  rejecting  the  Semitic 
origin  of  the  Lydians,  remarks  the  close  coincidence  in  time  between  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Upper  Assyrian  d3masty  and  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Ileraclida^. 

«»  The  snccessfnl  campaigns  of  Ninip-pal-zira  in  Armenia  are  recorded  in  the 
Apt^yrian  annals.  Ctesias  ascribes  to  Ninns  the  conquest  of  Lydia  and  all  A^ia 
Minor ;  bnt  this  is  a  part  of  a  statement  wiiich  is  in  other  respects  manifestly  exlrav' 
agant  and  fabalons. 
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nent  settlement,  he  fell  upon  the  rich  plain  occupied  by  the 
Maeonians,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  new  dynasty  of 
"  the  sous  of  Ninip,"  whom  the  Greeks  called  HeraclidaB. 

§  9.  This  ingenious  scheme  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of 
giving  a  more  definite  form  to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  ori- 
gin of  the  Lydians,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  native 
tradition,"  and  which  is  now- generally  adopted  by  the  best 
authorities ;"  and  the  objections  .to  that  theory  are  dimin- 
ished by  regarding  the  Lydians  rather  as  a  conquering  race 
than  mainly  as  a  migrating  people.  .  In  the  ethnic  table  of 
Genesis  x.,  the  position  of  Ijud,  as  the  fourth  son  of  Shem, 
seems  to  mark  the  Lydians  as  a  branch  of  the  Semitic  family 
distinct  from  the  Aramaeans ;"  for  all  biblical  authorities,  from 
Josephus*-  downward,  regard  this  Lud  as  the  progenitor  of 
the  Lydians. 

The  very  objection,  that  Lydia  lies  beyond  the  range  of 
the  ethnic  table,  turns  in  favor  of  the  theory ;  for  it  point^ 
to  the  original  abode  of  the  LydiJins  in  Upper  Assyria,  be- 
tween Arphaxad  (probably  ^Kurdistan)  and  Aram  (Mesopo- 
tamia Proper).  Quite  independently  of  the  historic  theory 
of  M.  Oppert^  a  distinguished  Orientalist  has  suggested  the 
connection  of  the  Jjudim  with  the  Ruten  (or  Rotennov)^ 
whom  the  Egyptian  records  constantly  mention  in  this  very 
region.'**  These  tribes,  which  so  pertinaciously  resisted  the 
arms  of  a  Thothmes  and  a  Rameses,  are  not  likely  to  have 
submitted  quietly  to  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  and  .th^  progress 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  may  have  driven  a  part  of  them  to 
seek  new  abodes  in  Asia.Minoiv  .  The  remains  of  ancient 
Jjydian  art— such  as  the  rock-seulptures .  of  Nyrrwhi^  near 
Smyrna,  and  those  of  Giaour  JCaleT—^SLve  of  a,  decidedly  As- 
syrian type.       .  .      ;     . 

The  arguments  on  the  pther  side,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
force,  may  be  explained,  partly  .(perhaps)  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  Felasgian  population  in  the  country,  and  certainly 
to  a  great  extent  by  Hellenic  influence  from  Ionia.  Thus 
we  can  understand  the  resemblance  of  the  Lydians  to  the 

3«  Both  from  the  above  genealogy,  and  from  the  statement  that  the  Lydians  had 
nothing  in  commoa  with  the- PelaBgians  (Plod.  i.  30). 

37  Niebnhr,  "  I^ectaree  on  Ancient  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  8T ;  and  "Philosophy  of  Univ. 
Hist.*'voL  ii.  p.  10;  O.  Miiller,  f*  Sandon  nnd  Sardanapal,**  p.  38 ;  Movers,  "Bie  Ph<»- 
nicier,"  vol.  L  p.  476;  Prichard,  "Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,'*  vol  iv.  p.  6«2;  Lassen, 
"Ueber  die  Sprachen  Kleinasiens,"  pp.  388,3,  Niebohr,  however,  brings  down  the 
tionqnest  of  the  Msonians  by  the  Lydians  to  the  accession  of  the  t^d  dynasty,  the 
MermwuUB,  near  the  end  of  the  8th  centory  b.o. 

38  Gen.  X.  22 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  17.       •  .  a»  Joseph.  Ant.  i  «,  5  4. 
»o  Mr.  Stnart  Poole's  art.  Lun  in  the  "  Diet,  of  the  Bible."    The  letters  rand  I  are 

constantly  interchanged  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  in  Lebu  and  R^  tot  the 
Libyans.  On  the  relation  of  the  supposed  African \Z^im  of  Q&k  z^  13  to  the  whole 
Question,  see  Mr.  Poole's  art.  LvDUf. 

22 
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Greeks  in  maniiem,  customs,  and  arms;"  their  habit  of  con- 
Btilting  the  Greek  oracles ;"  and  the  curious  mixture  of  Se- 
mitic and  Aryan  etymologies,  which  high  authorities  have 
proposed  for  their  proper  names." 

1 10.  All  the  interest  belongiug  to  the  Heraclide  dynasty 
is  exhausted  by  this  ethnical  question  about  their  origin. 
Of  the  twenty  kings  between  Agron  and  Candaules,  we 
have  only  a  few  doubtful  names,"  and  one  or  two  fabulous 
BtovieB,"  befoi-e  the  interesting  legends  relating  to  the  end 
of  the  dynasty.    Herodotus  connects  the  fortification  of  Sar- 


■■  c..m  uf  SflTdie"  (Diet  of  Georg.  II.  p.  SiW). 

dis  with  one  such  story  of  a  King  Meles,  whom  Eusebius 
makes  the  predecessor  of  Candaules."  "  One  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  alike  from  the  silence  of  the  foreign  and  the 
fictions  of  the  native  historian — that  the  Lydians  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  possessed  no  authentic  information  concerning 
their  ancestors  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Gyges,  the  first 
king  of  the  race  called  Mermnadte.  From  this  we  may  de- 
rive, as  a  corollary,  the  further  consequence  of  the  insignifi- 

•' Herod,  t  so,  M:  vILTl.  "  Herod.  L  14,  IB,  M,  etc. 

■'  Thus,  lor  example  (eicladlng  Belut,  SInta,  and  Agron,  wbicta  tbe  udvocuteB  of 
the  Arf  au  theorj  regard  as  pnrely  mytblcil),  ire  hsTe,  on  tbe  one  Bide,  tn  the  royal 
namea  Siuhjallel  —  "  potena  per  Attidem,"  aiid  AlyaUri  =  "elevBllia  per  Atlldem,"  not 
only  a  Semitic  origin,  bat  an  eiacl  analogy  lo  tbe  fumi  ofABayrlao  royal  namBe^ 
(P.  BiBtticber,  "Radlmenta  Mjltiali^ge  Semitic^:"  Ranrllnson's  objecliou,  that 
Attttvia  ttaepbrygmn  form  of  the  god's  bame,  nblle  tbe  Lydlan  wa<i  .4^a,iB  tea 
mlDute.)     On  tbe  other  band,  Condovla  \g  aald  Xo  be  compounded  of  the  Sanrcrlt 

hrred  tuby  (bep.iet  Hlpponai  (Fr,  1)  and  Tzeties  |Cb)1.  vl.HletM).    aardit  It  said 

In  Old  Persian  {LjdOB  "deMeoBtbaH,"il\,  U).    See  Sir H.  Rawllnson'BNole  to  Herod,- 
LT, and  Prof.  Itawllnson'B  "Essay  to  Herod."  book  11. fS. 
"Nicol.  Damage,  ap.  Mfiller,  "Frag.  Hlet.  Gnet"  Tol.  IIL  pp.  3T0  itq.;  Bneeb. 
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cance  of  Lydia  in  times  anterior  to  his  date.  Previously  to 
the  accession  of  the  last  dynasty,  Lydia  was,  it  is  probable, 
but  one  out  of  the  many  petty  states  or  kingdoms  into  which 
Lower  Asia  was  parcelled  out.  Lycia,  which  gave  kings  to 
the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast,"  and  maintained  its  in- 
dependence even  against  Croesus,  must  have  been  at  least  as 
powerful ;  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the  central 
kingdom  of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  Greeks  of  the  coast  than  any  other  of  the  Asi- 
atic peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  whose 
kings  were  the  first  of  all  foreigners  to  send  offerings  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  Lydia,  until  the  time  of  Gyges,  was  a  pet- 
ty state,  which  made  no  conquests,  and  exercised  but  little 
influence  beyond  its  borders.""  It  was  only  under  the 
third  dynasty  of  five  kings,  whose  united  reigns  amounted 
to  above  170  years,  that  L^dia  acquired  the  supremacy 
which  won  for  it  a  place  in  history  among  the  foremost  of 
the  nations. 

•T  Herod,  i  UT.  s«BawlinBon/*Efl8a7i.toHerod.*'BookL510. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 


LTDIA  AND    MEDIA, — VKOM    GTGES    TO    CYAXAKB9    AND  ALY- 

ATTKs, — ABoirr  RC.  718  to  b-c.  560. — the  ciumekian  and 

SCYTHIAN  INVASIONS  OP  ASIA. 

1 1.  Transhir  of  tfao  Lydlan  crowD  rrom  the  Berarlida  to  tlie  XtTVHtadee.  Three 
torma  ot  Ihe  legend  or  Cahdaulbb  nni  Otar:^  Id  Herodotne.  Id  Plato:  the 
"Ring  or  Oyges."  The  Iblrd  fonn :  a  coutest  af  raclloae.  PreseDts or GjeeB  to 
Delphi,  i  2.  The  Ave  Mermoad  Kint^s.  Chronology.  Belaliong  of  Lydia  10  tba 
luDlan  colonies.  Oyoh  beglDe  to  attack  Ihe  Greek  cUlea.  Hie  pregenu  to 
Aeihur-tani-pal.biimotAsajIia.    e3.AitDyB.    The  CuuEBiiHlnTaeloD  or  AeU 

of  the  Clmmettans,  aud  their  inyaaion  of  ArisMlnor,  according  to  Herodotus. 
S  B.  Criticism  ot  the  etory.  Wealward  migrBtlonB  of  the  Clmmeriana,  who  we™ 
probaWy  (Vmrii,  or  Cells.  (6.  Their  early  tDvaaiona  or  Aata  Minor.  Allnalona 
of  the  Ionian  poets.  Extent  ot  their  deTastatlona.  {  T.  Reign  of  Sadiattb. 
Hie  war  againat  Mlletna,  contlnned  b;  Altattu.  Its  cqrione  hhitory.  Peacs 
with  Mllelna.  OtTeringg  at  Delphi  {  S.  Alyattea  drives  the  Cimnierluis  oat  of 
Asia.  CDllieionvithCyaiareB.klngorMedla.  it.  Herodotus'ssaminarTor  the 
reign  orcimsu.  Invasion  of  Media  by  the  SorTniANB,  Their  domination  tn 
Western  Asia,  i  10.  DUrerent  aenses  of  the  name  Scjthian.  i  11.  The  Scythians 
of  Ihe  Greek  poets  and  of  Herodotus.  Origin  or  (ho  name,  i  IS.  The  Aalitlo 
Scythians  <8ac«),  the  SaJa  ot  the  Persian  cnneirorm  inscriptiona.  Their  two 
claases  and  habiUtlons.  {13.  DUTerent  iDterpreUtlons  of  the  Scythian  invaaioD. 
Scriptural  bIIrsIdds.  1 14.  Median  and  L^dUn  war  and  alliance.  The  "Eclipao 
orThalea."  Nineveh  taken  by  Cyaiaree.  CIO.  Deaths  ot  Cjazares  and  Aljattei. 
The  Tomh  of  Alyattea. 

§  1.  Etekt  classical  student  is  familiar  with  the  story  re- 
lated by  Herodotus  of  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Lydia 
from  the  Heraclidce  to  the  Mermnad<B,  throngh  the  revenge 
which  the  queen  of  Candaules,  the  last  Heraciid,  compelled 
Gyges  to  take  upon  her  husband,  for  the  insult  to  her  mod- 
esty contrived  by  the  king  in  his  foolish  admiration  of  her 
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beauty.*  But  this  story, •which  the  historian  derived  from 
the  iambic  poet  Archilochus  of  Paros^' is  but  one  of  the  three 
ibrms  of  the  legend. 

In  Plato*  we  have  it  with  the  embellishment  of  the  magic 
"Ring  of  Gyges."  This  story  is  best  told  by  Mr.  Grote: 
"According  to  th«  legend  in  Plato,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herds- 
man of  the  King  of  Lydia. .  After  a  terrible  storm  and 
earthquake,  he  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  into 
which  he  descends,  and  ^nds  a  vast  horse  of  brass,  hollow 
and  partly  open,  wherein  there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a 
golden  ring.  This  ling  he  carries  away,  and  discovers,  un- 
expectedly, that  it  possesses  the  miraculous  property  of  ren- 
dering him  invisible  at  pleasure.  Being  sent  on  a  message 
to  the  king,  he  makes  the  magic  ring  available  to  his  ambi- 
tion :  he  first  possesses  himself  pf  the  person  of  the  queen, 
then  with  her  aid  assassinates  the  king,  and  finally  seizes 
the  sceptre.''*        ' 

.  The  third  form  of  the  legend,  as  given  by  Nicolaus  Da*; 
mascenus*  (not  improbably  tVom  Xanthus),  makes  the  revolu- 
tion the  final  issue  of  a  long  feud  between  the  houses  of  the 
Heraclidae  and  the  Mermnadse,  and  represents  the  latter  as 
a  Lydian  family  of  distinction.*  Some  struggle  between  the 
two  parties  is  also  implied  by  Herodotus:  "Gyges  then 
seized  the  kingdom,  and  was  confirmed  in  it  by  the  Delphic 
oracle.  For  when  the  Lydians  were  enraged  at  the  fate  of 
Candaules,  and  had  taken  up  arms,  an  agreement  was  come 
to  by  the  partisans  of  Gyges  and  the  rest  of  the  Lydians, 
that  if  the  oracle  should  pronounce  him  to.  be  king  of  the 
Lydians,  he  should  be  king  ]  but  if  not,  he  should  give  back 
the  rule  to  the  HeraclidsB.  But  the  oracle  answered ;  and 
so  Gyges  reigned.  Thus  much,  however,  the  Pythian  priest- 
ess said,  that  vengeance  for  the  Heraclidse  should  fall  upon 
the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges."'     Meanwhile  Gyges  paid  the 

>  Herod,  i.  8-12. 

3  Herod.  I.e.  fin.  A  line  is  extant,  tn  tbe  metre  mentioned  by  Herodotns  (the  Iam- 
bic Trimeter),  in  which  Archilochns  names  "  the  wealthy  Gyges :"  OS  fxot  ra  rvyeia 
TOW  iroXvxpicrov  fi€\€t.    (Aiistot  *'  Rhet.'*  lii.  17 ;  Pint.  "  Op.  Mon.'*  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  C.) 

»  Hepub.  ii.  8. 

*  "  Hist  of  Greece,*'  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

*  Mttller,  "  Frag.  Hist.  Graec."  vol.  JiL  p.  388  eeq.  For  the  details  of  this  story, 
which  rejects  the  complicity  of  the  qneen  in  the  mnrder  of  Caudanles,  see  Rawlin- 
sou,  **  Essay  i.  to  Herod.**  book  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  364,  S,  notes. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  authority  explains  the  name  of  the  Mermnadae.  Lenor- 
mant  ("Histoire  Ancienne,'*  torn.  ii.p.l46)  regards  the  revolntion  as  a  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  old  Pelasg^an  or  Mseonian  element  against  the  Semitic  or  Lydian; 
and  hence  he  explains  the  devotion  of  the  Mermnadte  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  It  is 
some  objection  to  this  view,  that  both  parties  agreed  to  consalt  the  oracle.  He  also 
says  (but  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority)  that  the  Carians  gave  an  active  sup- 
port to  the  new  dynasty  against  the  Lydian  malcontents. 

'^  Herod,  i.  13. 
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price  of  the  decision,  in  the  rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver 
which  were  preserved  at  Delphi  as  "  the  Gygean  offering."^ 
§  2.  The  five  generations  of  kings  referred  to  by  the  ora- 
cle, with  the  length  of  their  respective  reigns,  are  these : 

Kings.  b.c.       Ybabs. 

1.  Qyges (716-678)    38 

2.  Ardys (078-629)    49 

8.  Sady attea (629-617)    12 

4.  Alyattes. (617-&60)    67 

CCroBSUB (560-646)    14 

Duration  of  the  monarchy 170* 

From  the  first  accession  of  the  new  dynasty,  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  Greeks.  Its 
coast  was  occupied  by  the  Iontans,  the  most  wealthy  and 
refined  of  the  Hellenic  colonists,  whose  great  cities — such  as 
Miletus,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Phocaea,  and  many  oth- 
ers— enriched  the  neighboring  countries,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, by  the  commerce  which  they  carried  on  between  Asia 
and  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  that  commerce,  and  bound  by  many  ties  of  affinity,  the 
Asiatics  appear  to  have  cultivated  friendly  relations  with 
the  Greek  colonists,  after  the  effects  of  the  first  collisions  had 
subsided." 

These  relations  continued  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
peaceful  Phrygians,  whose  great  influence  on  the  Greeks  has 
been  already  noticed."  But  the  third  Lydian  dynasty  was 
aggressive  from  the  first.  The  great  Ionian  cities  were  too 
close  to  Lydia  not  to  be  coveted  by  the  ambition  of  the 
new  kings ;  and  their  wealth  had  brought  with  it  the  curse 

8  Tvydda9t  Herod.  i.  14.  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  mention  the  statement, 
that  these  were  the  first  offerings  presented  at  Delphi  by  any  foreigner,  except  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia.  Some  ancient  writers  say  that  they  were  the  first  gold  and  silver 
offerings  made  to  the  shrine.  (Theopomp.  Fr.  219 ;  Phanias  Eres.  Fr.  12.)  As  to  the 
bribery  of  the  oracle,  see  Herod,  v.  63,  vi.  66. 

"  The  dates  given  are  those  of  Clinton ;  bat  there  is  some  donbt  as  to  the  exact 
time  of  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  Kawlinson  places  it  at  b.o.  664,  and  consequently 
carries  back  the  accession  of  Gyges  to  b.o.  724  Lenormant  pats  the  fall  of  Crcesos 
two  years  later  than  Clinton,  at  b.o.  644 ;  bat,  by  assigning  one  year  less  to  Alyattes 
and  ten  years  less  to  Ardys  (to  whom  Ensebias  gives  only  38  years),  he  brings  down 
the  accession  of  Qyges  to  b.o.  703,  in  order  to  adapt  his  date  to  the  mention  of  him 
in  the  annals  of  Asshar-bani-pal,  as  that  king  records  his  receipt  of  presents  from 
Oougou,  king  of  the  Ludivn^  in  b.o.  667  or  666.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  take  the  As- 
syrian chronology  for  an  absolute  guide ;  but  such  approxvnuUions  are  very  valuable. 

^0  That  such  collisions  must  have  taken  place  is  obvious,  and  we  have  direct  testi- 
mony to  their  occurrence,  as  at  Miletus  and  Colophon  (Mimnerm.  ap,  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
634).  But  even  from  them  there  ensued  a  mixture  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  as 
when  the  lonians  from  Athens  married  the  Carian  girls  whose  fathers  they  had  slain 
at  Miletns  (Herod,  i.  146).  Herodotus  adds  that  these  same  Milesians  set  over  them 
Lycian  kings  of  the  blood  of  Glaucus  (c.  147).  The  Greeks  showed  a  great  readiness 
to  unite  with  the  Asiatic  tribes,  and  most  of  their  cities  appear  to  have  had  a  miifed 
population:  snch  was  especially  the  case  at  Teos  (Pans.  viL3,  §  3;  Boeckh,  "Corpk 
Inner." No.  3064;  Rawlinson,  "Essay  i.  to  Herod." i.  vol.  i.  pp.  366, 7). 

^1  As  to  this  influence,  see  Grote,  "  Hist,  of  Greece,*'  yoL  ii.  pp.  284-291. . 
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of  luxurious  indulgence,  inviting  the  attacks  which  were  now 
begun  by  Gyges.  Herodotus  says  that,  as  soon  as  Gyges 
became  king,  he  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and 
took  the  city  of  Colophon,  but  he  performed  no  other  great 
deed  during  his  reign  of  thirty-eight  years."  The  presents 
which  he  sent  to  Asshur-bani-pal  imply  friendly  relations 
with  Assyria. 

§  3.  The  reign  of  Abdys,  the  son  of  Gyges,  which  Herodo- 
tus relates  in  two  short  sentences,  brings  a  new  nation  into 
the  field  of  Asiatic  history :  "Ardys  took  Pri6ne,  and  made 
war  upon  Miletus.  In  his  reign  the  Cimmeeians,  driven 
from  their  hom.es  by  the  nomads  of  Scythia,  entered  Asia^ 
and  captured  Sardis^  all  but  the  citadel,^^^*  Elsewhere  the  his- 
torian says  that "  the  Cimmerian  attack  upon  Ionia,  which  was 
earlier  than  Croesus,  was  not  a  conquest  of  the  cities,  but 
only  an  inroad  for  plundering.'"*  His  account  of  this  great 
movement — apart  from  the  statements  of  other  writers,  and 
the  very  interesting  questions  thence  arising — is  extremely 
clear  and  simple. 

The  native  land  of  the  Cimmerians  was  in  Europe ;^^  and 
it  was  the  country  afterwards  called  Scythia^* — a  country 
most  carefully  defined  by  Herodotus  as  the  region  round  the 
northern  side  of  the  Euxme  and  Palus  Mseotis  {Sea  of  Azov)y 
from  the  Ister  or  DanvJbe  to  the  Tanals  or  Don;  and  extend- 
ing indefinitely  to  the  north.  ^^  At  a  much  later  period,  an- 
other invasion  of  Asiatic  tribes  gave  the  country  the  name 
of  Sarmatia.  The  student  has  to  guard  against  innumera* 
ble  sources  of  confusion  from  the  application  of  these  three 
names —  Cimmerian  Scythia^  and  Sarmatia — to  the  same  re- 

1*  Herod,  i.  14.  **  To  this  war  belongs,  apparently,  the  narrative  which  Plutarch 
qnotes  from  Dositheae,  who  wrote  a  Lydian  history  (Doeith.  Fr.  6).  The  Smymaeana 
seem  to  have  been  bard  pressed,  but  by  a  stratagem,  which  they  commemorated  ever 
afterwards  by  the  festival  of  the  Eleutheriaj  they  destroyed  the  army  which  had  been 
sent  against  them.  According  to  one  account,  Gyges  and  his  Lydians  had  actually 
seized  the  city,  when  the  Smyroseans  rose  up  and  expelled  them  (Pans.  iv.  21,  i  3). 
Mimnermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  celebrated  the  event  in  one  of  his  pieces  (lb.  ix.  29. 
$  2).''  Sawlinsou's  Note  to  Herod.  I.  e.  Respecting  the  war  upon  and  capture  of 
Magnesia  for  the  sake  of  Magnes,  which  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (p.  62,  Orell.)  ascribes 
to  Gyges,  see  Grote,  "Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  iii.  p.  300,  and  Rawlinson,  "Essay  i  to 
Herod.'*  i.  5  12,  note.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  690)  ascribes  the  conquest  of  the  Troad  to  Gyges,* 
but  this  appears  from  Herodotus  to  be  an  anticipation. 

"  Herod,  i.  15.  "  Herod.  L  6.  "  Herod,  i  103. 

>«  Herod,  iv.  11.  When  Herodotus  says  that  the  wandering  Scythians  passed  from 
Asia  into  the  land  of  Cimmeria  across  the  ArcuxeSj  it  seems  clear  that  he  can  only 
mean  the  Volga,  (See  Heeren,  "  As.  Nat.'*  vol.  ii.  p.  268.)  Not  only  is  it  certain  that 
the  Volga  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Greeks  Araxea  (Aristot.  "  Meteor.**  i.  13 ; 
Scymnns  Chins,  p.  128 ;  "  Periplns,**  p.  138) ;  but  the  names  seem  to  have  had  the 
same  meaning.  "Ara  and  Aras  signified,  in  primitive  Scythic,  the  same  as  Volga  in 
Aryan  Slavonic,  viz.  'great;*  and  the  name  was  thus  applied  to  any  great  river. *• 
(Sir  H.  Raw11nson*s  Note  to  Herod.  I.  e.) 

»'  Herod,  iv.  pasaiTn.  This  European  Scythia  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fh)m 
the  Asiatic  Scythia,  beyond  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Ozus  and  Jaxartes. 
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gion.  In  modern  geography  it  corresponds  (speaking  very 
generally)  to  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and  the  terni 
Ukraine  may  be  conveniently,  though  vaguely^  used  as  ltd 
compendious  name.  » 

This  remote  and  inhospitable  cotmtry,  on  an  almost  un* 
known  «hoFe,inta^  well  anuwer  to  Homer's"  people^  and  city 
of  the  Cimmerians,  covered  in  mist  and  cloud,  at  the  boundift 
of  the  deep-flowing  ocean.'""  ^^schylus  know»  the  Cimme- 
rian Isthmus  and  Bosporus  at  the  Lake  Mseotis;'''  and  Hei- 
rodotuB  traces  the  former  presence  of  the  Cimme^rians  iil 
Scythia  by  "  Cimmerian,  castles,  a  tract  called  Cimmeria,  and 
a  Cimmerian  Bosporus.'"^  The  name  survives  to  the  pres- 
ent day  in  the  Crimea^  ot^  Crim'Tartary^stnd  in  JSkki  Crim 
{Old  Crim)^  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cimmerium.  It  must  bd 
remembeiied  that,  remote  as  this  region  W4is  ii'om  Greece  and 
Ionia,  it  was  well  known  through  the  Greek  colonies  on  its 
shore^^such  as  Tiras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiras  or  Danastua 
{Dniester) ;  Olbia  or.Borysthenis,at  the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis 
(Dnieper),  and  others ;  and  Herodotus  himself  visited  the 
country  between  those  rivers."  .;...•. 

'  §  4;  The  historian's  account  of  the  conqueBt  of  the  country 
by  the  Scythians- implies,  amidst  details  that  appear  faba* 
lous,  a  complet&^xtirpatiou  of  the  old  inhabitants.  -  The  bar- 
row on  tbe  bank  of  the  Dniester,  which  was  shown-  to  He- 
rodotus as  the  toinb  of  the  Royal  Tribe— Who  chose  to  fall 
in  battle  against  th«  rest  of  the  nation,  who  prefeiTed  exile^-r- 
was  more  probably  the  monument  of  the  last  sanguinary 
conflicts  With  the  invaders.*'  The ;  survivors,  he  says^fled 
beiore  the  Scythians  by  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  along  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  so,  entering  Asia  Minor  from  the 
north-east,  settled  in  the  peninsula  where  the  Greek  city  of 
Sinope  was  afterwards  built."  Advancing  thence,  as  seems 
to  be  implied,  still  along  the  coast,  they  ravaged  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  and  were  only  driven  out  by  Alyattes,  the  grandson 
ofArdys.** 

"  Horn.  "  Od."  xi.  IS  teq. ;  cf.  Eustath.  ad  loc.  »»  "  Prom.  Vinct"  729  wq. 

^^  Herod,  iy.  12.  Other  such  nances  are  preserved  by  Hecatseus  (Fr.  2)  and  Strabo 
<vii.  p.44T,xLp.721)i 

a»  Herod,  iv.  81.  s»  Herod,  iv.  11 ;  Niebnhr, "  Scythia,"  p.  62. 

»*  Hefod.  iv.l2.  It  wonld  seem  that  Herodottls,  lindlug  CimmeriaDS  at  Sinope, 
near  the  point,  and  on  the  ronte,  by  which  he  conceives  them  to  have  entered  Asia 
Minor,  assumed  that  they  settled  there  at  once.  It  rather  appears  that  this  was  a 
position  at  which  a  remnant  maintained  .themselves  when  the  main  body  were 
driven  out. 

.  On  another  point  Herodotns  needs  correction.  Assuming  that  the  invaders  en- 
tered Asia  Minor  from  tlie  north-east,  they  could  not  have  come  from  their  original 
home  by  the  sea-coast  route  round  the  western  edge  of  the  Caucasus,  for  this  ronte 
is  quite  impracticable.  Bat  they  may  have  come  through  the  Caucasian  Gates  XPaaa 
qf  Dariel),  and  so  westward  into  Colchis  and  down  to  the  coast. 

^^  Hfirod.  1. 16.    The  dvratio?i  of  the  invasion  is  very  doubtfhl^  as  Herodotus  does 
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!  §  5.  The  improbabilities  of  this  story,  and  the  statements 
of  other  writers,  suggest  that  Herodotus  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  that  one  out  of  a  series  of  Cimmerian  invasions,  which 
was  connected  with  his  main  subject  for  the  time — the  his- 
tory of  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Lydia,  and  this  only  as  a  pref- 
ace to  the  story  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  whole  Cimmerian  nation  should  have  been  expelled  by 
the  Scythians  at  one  blow :  such  a  displacement  is  effected 
by  the  nomad  hordes  coming  down  wave  upon  wave.  Even 
more  unlikely  is  the  route  pursued  by  the  displaced  nation. 
As  Niebuhr  observes  —  "AH  the  wandering  tnbes  which 
have  successively  occupied  Scythia,  when  overpowered  by 
ftew  swarms  from  the  east,  have  retired  to  the  open  country 
to  the  west,  and  towards  the  Danube."" 

That  the  great  mass  of  the  Cimn>erian  nation  really  pur- 
sued that  course,  and  spread  over  £urope,  on  the  western 
shores  of  which  they  still  exist,  and  in  one  case  under  their 
own  name — the  Cumru  or  Cymry  of  Wales :  in  a  word,  that 
their  movement  to  the  west  formed  at  least  one  wave  of  the 
great  Celtic  migration — is  the  opinion  now  generally  held 
by  the  best  ethnologers ;  but  its  discussion  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the 
Cimmerians'  capture  of  Sardis  was  effected  by  the  same  race 
— as  it  certainly  was  of  the  same  character — as  the  Gallic 
sack  of  Rome ;  and  the  invaders  who  occupied  and  gave  their 
name  to  GalcUia,  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  formed  a  reflux  of 
the  tide  which  poured  upon  Lydia  in  the  seventh.  We  may 
add  —  as  a  point  of  curiosity  —  that  if,  as  some  think,  the 
ChcUybes  of  the  northern  coast  were  a  settlement  of  this  peo- 
ple,'* the  first  iron-workers  celebrated  by  the  Greek  poets 
were  of  the  same  race  as  those  who  now  extract  the  metal 
from  the  Welsh  mines." 

not  say  at  what  part  of  the  reigns  of  Ardys  and  Alyattes  the  Cimmerians  entered 
and  were  expelled. 

26  "  Scythia,"  p.  60,  Eng.  trans. 

3«  See  Grote,  "  Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  iii.  p.  38C  ^schylns  has  xdXvfi<K  ^vOwv  avot^ 
Kov  (Sept.  e.  Theb.  T26). 

3^  The  Cimmerians  are  supposed  to  be  first  named  as  the  Oomer  of  Gen.  z.  8, 3,  the 
eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of  AaJikenaz^  Biphath^  and  Togarmahj  who  re- 
appears in  Ezbk.  zzzviH.  6,  as  the  subject  or  ally  of  the  Scythian  Oog;  and  in  the 
Oimiri  of  the  Persian  cnneiform  records.  (See  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  in  "  Jonrnal  of 
As.  Soc**  vol.  xiv.  pt:  i.  p.  xxL,  and  in  Rawlinson*s  "Herod."  vol.  i.  p.  1S3,  note.) 
These  notices  connect  them  to  some  extent  with  Armenia  (the  supposed  centre  of 
ethnic  diffaslon),  and  the  Armenian  historians  malce  Qaanir  the  ancestor  of  their 
Haichian  race  of  kings.  (Mos.  Chor.  i.  11,  mh  jltL)  Their  ethnic  position,  as  the 
progenitors  of  the  Cymry,  and  even  of  all  the  Celtic  races — who  have  a  nniform  tra- 
dition of  their  eastern  origin— is  maintained  by  Niebahr,  Prichard,  and  many  others. 
A  very  good  summary  of  the  whole  question  is  given  in  Prof.  Rawliuson'9  "Essay  i. 
to  Herod.**  book  Iv.  "On  the  Cimmerians  of  Herodotus  and  the  Migrations  of  the 
Cymric  Kace."  After  showing  the  early  importance  of  the  Cimnieiitms  and  describ- 
ing their  geographical  extent,  he  argues  their  identity  with  the  Ojntry  from  the  c1ok<» 

22* 
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§  6.  That  some  part  of  this  westward  migration  would  pass 
the  Danube,  and  then  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  to  plun- 
der Asia  Minor,  is  a  probability  confirmed  bv  abundant  tes- 
timony. In  these  inroads  they  are  found  (as  might  have 
been  expected)  mingled  with  Thracian  tribes,  especially  the 
Treres.  Strabo  (apparently  confounding  the  two  races)  says 
that  "  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  also  named  Trerones,  or  some 
tribe  of  them,  frequently  overran  the  right-hand  shores  of 
the  Pontus  and  the  pj^rts  adjacent  —  invading  sometimes 
the  Paphlagonians,  sometimes  the  Phrygians.""*  In  other 
passages — in  which  he  ventures  to  place  their  invasions  of 
-dSolis  and  Ionia  about,  or  a  little  before,  the  time  of  Homer 
— he  distinctly  states  that  they  entered  by  the  Bosporus;" 
and  Eusebius  places  an  incursion  of  the  Cimmerians  (with 
the  Amazons  !)  into  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  king  of  At- 
tica, 300  years  before  the  first  Olympiad."  Orosius  assigns 
this  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  and  Amazons  to  b.c.  782  ;'* 
and  the  Cimmerians  are  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
to  have  held  Antandrus,  in  Mysia,  for  a  hundred  years." 

These  accounts  are  probably  exaggerated ;  but  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  Ionian  poet.  Call  in  us  of  Ephesus,  to  the 
ravages  which  he  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  when  the 
wagons  of  the  barbarians  stood  on  the  plain  of  the  Cayster. 
One  of  the  noblest  remains  of  Greek  elegiac  poetry  is  that  in 
which  he  tries  to  rouse  the  soft  and  dejected  lonians  to  face 
the  danger  and  hurl  each  his  last  javelin  at  the  foe ;  for  war 
was  upon  them  while  they  sat  in  peace ;  not  even  the  de- 
scendant of  demigods  can  escape  his  fate ;  and  a  whole  na- 
tion mourns  for  the  brave  who  falls  in  fight."  The  testimony 
of  other  writers  to  the  extent  of  their  devastations  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Rawlinson:  "Like  the  bands  of  Gauls,  which, 
at  a  later  date,  ravaged  these  same  regions  in  the  same  ruth- 

reeemblance  of  the  two  names:  from  the  history  of  the  early  migrations  of  the  Cim- 
merians, and  the  later  movements  of  the  Cirabri  and  the  Gaals — comparative  philol> 
ogy  being  silent,  bat  not  adverse.  An  acconnt  is  added  of  the  migrations  of  the  race 
—first  from  east  to  west,  and  in  later  ages  back  from  west  to  east. 

28  Strabo,  i.  p.  61. 

3"  Strabo,  i.  p.  6,  iii.  p.  149 :  the  Thracian  Bosporns  is  clearly  meant. 

30  Euseb.  "  Chron."  ».  a.  Ab.  »39=  B.a  1078 ;  Syncell.  p.  142,  C.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Armenian  version  has  Gimmerians.  *  ■>  Ores.  i.  21. 

8'  Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  "Avravipo?.  See  Clinton  ("  F.  H.**  vol.  1.  «.  oo.  686, 616),  who,  reck- 
onmg  Strabo's  highest  date  at  100  years  before  the  first  Olympfad,  makes  the  interval 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia  Minor  to  their  final  ezpnlsion  at 
least  260  years  (b.o.  876-616). 

**  Callin.  Pr.  2.  The  poet  mentioned  both  the  Cimmerians  and  Treres  as  concerned 
In  the  invasion  (Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  633^647),  which  is  an  argument  forNiebuhr's  opinion 
that  they  passed  ihrongh  Thrace,  and  not  by  the  eastern  route.  But  former  invasions 
by  way  of  Thrace  may  have  led  the  Greeks  then,  like  Strabo  in  a  later  age,  to  con- 
found the  two  peoples.  Some  suppose  Callinns  to  refer  to  an  earlier  invasion  than 
that  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  capture  of  Sardis. 
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less  way,'*  the  Cimmerian  invaders  carried  ruin  and  devas- 
tation over  all  the  fairest  regions  of  Lower  Asia.  Paphla- 
gonia,  Bithynia,  Ionia,  Phrygia,  even  Cilicia — as  well  as  Lydia 
— were  plundered  and  laid  waste.  In  Phrygia,  Midas,  the 
king,  despairing  of  any  effectual  resistance  on  the  approach 
of  the  dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide."  In 
Lydia,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital 
city,  all  but  the  acropolis.  In  Ionia  they  ravaged  the  valley 
of  the  Cayster,  besieged  Ephesus,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, burnt  the  temple  of  Artemis  in  its  vicinity  ;*'  after 
which  they  are  thought  to  have  proceeded  southward  into 
the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  and  to  have  sacked  the  city  of 
Magnesia."  One  body,  under  a  leader  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Lygdamis,  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Cilicia,  and  there  sus- 
tained a  terrible  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy  mount- 
aineers. The  Greeks  regarded  this  as  the  vengeance  of 
Artemis,  for  Lygdamis  had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack  on 
Ephesus."" 

Whether  all  these  devastations  belong  to  the  inroad  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  can  hardly  be  determined.  At  all 
events,  this,  which  he  seems  to  consider  the  only  invasion  of 
the  Cimmerians,  appears  to  have  been  the  last.  Its  peculiar 
direction  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  in- 
vaders were  the  last  portion  of  the  nation  displaced  by  the 
Scythians,  who,  hemming  them  in  upon  all  sides,  left  them  no 
exit  but  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus. 

§  7.  The  Cimmerian  invasion  lasted  during  the  twelve 
years  of  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardys ;"  but  its  force  must 
have  been  spent  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  for  he  "  kindled 
the  flame  of  war  "  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus)  against 
Miletus,  and  made  incursions  into  its  territory  during  six 
years.*"  The  war  was  left  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son  Aly- 
ATTES,  and  occupied  the  first  five  of  the  fifty-seven  years 
that  his  long  reign  lasted.  In  the  course  of  the-  war,  the 
Milesians  sustained  two  great  defeats — ;one  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory, in  the  district  of  Limeneium,  the  other  in  the  plain 
of  the  Maeander.**  But,  in  spite  of  these  blows,  and  though 
they  received  no  aid  from  any  of  the  lonians  —  except  the 
islanders  of  Chios,  who  sent  them  troops,  in  requital  of  a  like 
service  rendered  by  Miletus  in  their  war  with  Erythras — the 

**  Liv.  xxxviii.  16,  speakloj;  of  the  Galatians. 
8*  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  "  Od."  xi.  U. 
••  lletfycb.  8.  V.  Av^6aniv.    Was  his  Celtic  name  Lloyd  t 

*''  Eustath.  I.  c    Bat  the  destrnction  of  Magnesia  seems,  from  Strabo,  to  have  been 
later  than  the  iovasion  in  which  Sardix  was  taken.    (See  Rawlinson's  Note.) 
»«  Callimach. "  Hymn,  ad  Dian."  248-?«>;  Rawlinson, "  Essay  i.  to  Herod.'*  bk.  1, «  14 
»»  Herod,  i.  15.  *•>  Herod,  i.  18.  «»  Herod,  i.  IS. 
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city  held  out  for  eleven  years,  and  obtained  an  honorable 
peace  at  last.  . 

How  this  happened  is  best  told  in  the  graphic  woi-ds.  of 
Herodotus,  which  illustrate  a  mode -of  Asiatic  warfare :  "  In- 
heriting from  his  father  a  war  with  the  Milesians,  Alyattes 
pressed  the  siege  against  the  city,  by  attacking  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  on  the  ground, 
he  marched  in  his  army  to. the  sound  of  pipes  and  harps,  and 
the  male  and  female  nute/V  The  buildnigs  that  were  scat^ 
tered  over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down  nor  burnt,  nor 
did  he  even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them  standing  as 
they  were.  He  cut  down,'  however,  and  utterly  destroyed, 
all  the  trees  and  all  the  corn  throughout  the  land,  and  then 
retired  back  again.  For  the  Milesians  wei*e  masters  '■  of  the 
sea;  so  that  thei'e  was  nothing  for  his  army  to  do  iuithe  way 
of  a  blockade.  The  reason  that  theLydians  did  not  destroy 
the  houses  was  this,  that  the  Milesians  might  have  them  to 
use  as  homesteads,  from  which  they  might  go  forth  to  sow 
and  till  their  lands ;  and  so,  each  time  that  he  invaded  the 
country,  he  might  have  something  to  plunder.  In  this  way 
be  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Milesians  for  eleven  years,  i  .  \ 
But  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  the  following  mischance 
occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields.  Scarcely  had 
the  com  been  "set  alight,  when  a  violent  wind  carried  the 
flames  against  the  temple  of  Athena,  sumamed  Assesia,  which 
caught  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  At  the  time,  no 
one  made  any  account  of  the  circumstance ;  but  afterwards, 
on  the  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell  sick.  His 
illness  continuing, ....  he  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  to 
inquire  of  the  god  concerning  his  malady.  On  their  arrival, 
the  Pythoness  refused  to  give  them  a  response  till  they 
■should  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Athena,  which  they  had 
burnt  at  Assesus,  in  the  Milesian  territory."" 

He  goes  on  to  relate  how  Tbrasybulus,  the  tyrant  of  Mile- 
tus,  informed  of  the  oracle  by  the  friendship  of  Periander, 
and  expecting  a  message  from  the  Lydian  king,  had  all  the 
corn  in  the  city  brought  into  the  market-place,  and  ordered 
the  people  to  be  ready,  the  moment  he  should  give  the  signal, 
to  fall  to  drinking  and  revelry.  The  herald,  whom  Alyattes 
sent  to  demand  a  truce  for  the  time  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  carried  back  word  to  Sardis  that  he  had  found  all 
Miletus  engaged  in  feasting.  Thereupon  the  king,  who  had 
hoped  to  hear  that  the  city  was  in  the  last  stage  of  famine, 

*^  Larcher  seems  right  in  explaining  this  of  a  doable  flate,  one  shrill  and  the  other 
grave  (treble  and  base),  like  the  male  and  female  yoice. 
*»  Herod.  I.  lT-19. 
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was  glad  to  make  a  treaty  of  clcwje  alliance  with  the  Mile- 
sians. "  He  then  built  at  Assesus  two  temples  to  Athena, 
instead  of  one,  and  shortly  after  recovered  from  his  malady."** 
-■  On  his  recovery,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Gyges  by 
Bending  offerings  to  the  shrines  at  Delphi-^a  silver  bowl  on 
an  iron  base,  the  latter  chased  with  small  figures  of  animals, 
insects,  and  plants ;  which  remained  fauK>us  throngh  all  an- 
tiquity as  the  work  of  a  Chian  artist,  named  Gkucus,  who 
invented  the  art  of  joining  metals  by  a  solder,  or  cement, 
without  naiis^  clamj^s,  or  similar  fastenings.  This  Glaucus 
seems  to  have  lived  about  a  century  before  Alyattes.** 

§  8.  Alyattes  was  consoled  for  his  disappointment  at  Mile- 
tus by  the  capture  of  Smyrna;  but  he  suffered  a  severe  der 
feat  in  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Clazomenae.*"  The  ew 
terprise  of  driving  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia  Minor*'  seems 
to  have  interrupted  the  attempts  upon  the  Greek  cities,  in 
which  his  success  bad  been  so  imperfect.  The  Cimmerian 
settlement,  which  remained  at  Sinope,  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  Cimmeriatis  retired;  and  it  was  probably  in 
pushing  on  the  war  against  them  that  Alyattes  was  led  to 
extend  his  conquests  towards  the  Halys,  and  was  brought 
into  contact  with  Cyaxarea,  who  was  advancing  westward 
perhaps  through  a  similar  cause,  the  pursuit  of  the  expelled 
Jcvthians.*® 

9.  Cyaxaebs,  aa  we  have  seen,*"  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Media  after  the  death  of  his  father  Phraortes  in  the  attack 
on  Media ;  or  rather,  as  is  more  probable,  he  founded  the 
Median  kingdom  itself,  about  b.c.  634.  This  was  seventeen 
years  before  the  accession  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia,B.c.  617." 
After  telling  how  Cyaxares  organized  the  Median  army, 
which  would  of  course  be  his  first  business,  Herodotus  says: 
"This  is  be  who  fought  with  the  Lydians,  when  the  night 

*«  Herod,  i.  23. 

*»  Herod,  i.  25 ;  Pans.  x.  16,  5  1 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  210,  b,  c ;  Plutarch.  "  de  Det  Orac" 
47,  p.  436,  a.    See  *'  Diet,  of  Qrk.  and  Rom.  Biography,"  art.  Glauods. 

*•  Herod,  i.  16. 

*'  Herod,  i.  16. 

**  Lenormant  says  that  Alyattes,  tnmiDg  from  his  Ionian  wars  to  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  subjugated  in  a  few  years  not  only  Phrygia,  but  Cappadocia,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  that  conflict  with  Cyaxares  which  resulted  in  confining  the  Lydian 
power  within  the  Halys,  and  girlng  Cappadocia  to  Media.  For  this  we  can  find  no 
anthority,  and  Herodotus  seems  to  imply  that  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croesns. 
But,  considering  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  which  lasted  (according  to  the 
chronology  generally  received)  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  Median  war,  it  is  very  like- 
ly that  he  began  to  reduce  the  countries  within  the  limit  assigned  by  the  treaty,  and 
that  Croesus  only  completed  the  work. 

*»  See  chap,  xix.,  .;8n. 

**•  That  is,  according  to  Clinton's  chronology.  According  to  Rawlinson,  who 
places  the  accession  of  Alyattes  in  B.a  625,  the  difference  would  be  only  nine  years. 
The  latter  date  places  the  accession  of  Alyattes  in  the  very  year  to  which  the  same 
Author  assigns  tlie  taking  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares. 
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was  turned  into  day  as  they  fought,  and  who  brought  under 
his  dominion  the  whole  of  Asia  above  the  River  Halys."** 

The  form  of  this  sentence  looks  like  a  general  notice  of  the 
king's  chief  exploit ;  and  this  is  not  necessarily  meant  to  be 
—  as,  in  fact,  it  could  hardly  have  been  —  previous  to  the 
events  which  Herodotus  goes  on  to  relate:  "But  having 
collected  all  who  were  subject  to  him,  he  marched  against 
Nineveh,  to  take  vengeance  for  his  father,  and  wishing  to 
destroy  this  city.  And  when  he  had  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  an  engagement,  there  came  against  him  a  great  army  of 
the  Scythiatia^  led  by  Madyes,  king  of  the  Scythians,  son  of 
Prothyes.  These  invaded  Asia,  having  driven  the  Cimme- 
rians out  of  Europe,  and  following  them  in  their  flight  till 
they  reached  the  Median  territory."  How  these  Scythians 
reached  Media,  while  pursuing  the  Cimmerians  who  fled  into 
Asia  Minor,  he  explains  as  follows  :  "  While  the  Cimmerians 
kept  the  line  by  the  sea-shore,  the  Scythians  missed  their 
road,  and  struck  inland,  keeping  the  Caucasus  on  their  right, 
and  so  poured  into  Media  ;^^  which  must  mean  that  they 
came  down  through  Daghestan  and  the  Pa»s  of  Derhend, 
between  the  eastern  extremity  of  Caucasus  and  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian."  The  Medes  gave  them  battle,  but. 
were  defeated  and  lost  their  empire,  and  the  Scythians  be- 
came masters  of  Asia.  They  marched  forward  with  the  de- 
sign of  invading  Egypt ;  but  were  met  in  Palestine  by  Psara- 
metichus,  who  prevailed  on  them,  by  gifts  and  prayers,  to 
advance  no  farther."** 

After  telling  how  some  of  the  Scythians,  on  their  return, 
plundered  the  temple  of  the  celestial  Aphrodit6"  at  Ascalon, 
and  how  the  goddess  visited  their  sacrilege  with  a  perpetual 
punishment,  he  adds  that  "  the  dominion  of  the  bcythians 
over  Asia  lasted  twenty-eight  years,*"  during  which  time 

**  Herod,  i.  103.  Even  admitting  that  Herodotns  meant  his  order  for  that  of  the 
events,  his  idea  of  their  order  is  of  coarse  subject  to  criticism. 

*3  Herod,  i.  104 ;  iv.  12-63.  Herodotus  adds  that  this  acconnt  is  common  hoth  to 
the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians — a  statement  of  more  than  usual  importance  herci,  as 
susgenting  that  he  may  have  been  misled  by  supposing  that  the  names  used  by  the 
Orientals  referred  to  the  same  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Scythians. 

**  This,  which  the  ancients  called  the  Caapim  or  Albanice  Pi/Ub,  is  the  only  practi- 
cable pass  of  the  Caucasus,  besides  the  Paaa  of  Darid  {CaucasioB  Pylce)  in  the  middle 
of  the  chain,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  that  by  which  the  Cimmerians 
must  have  entered  Asia ;  at  least  if  Herodotus  is  right  in  bringing  them  from  the 
east  at  all. 

B«  Herod,  i.  105.  Psammetichns  would  be  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  siege  of 
Azotus  (Ilerod.  11. 167). 

**  Atergatis  or  Derceto,  the  female  deity  associated  with  Dagon. 

**  Herod,  i.  160.  He  clearly  means  (from  the  last  words  of  the  chapter)  these  89 
years  to  be  included  in,  and  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of,  the  40  years  of  Cyaxares  (B.a 
634-504) ;  and  it  is  eqmilly  clear  that  he  puts  the  capture  of  Nineveh  after  (in  fact  as 
a  repult  of)  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians.  If  we  could  feel  bound  by  these  state* 
ments  in  their  exact  numerical  details,  they  would  furnish  a  strong  argument  for 
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their  insolence  and  oppression  spread  ruin  on  every  side. 
For,  besides  the  regular  tribute,"  they  exacted  from  the  sev- 
eral nations  additional  imposts,  which  they  fixed  at  pleasure; 
and,  further,  they  scoured  the  country,  and  plundered  every 
one  of  whatever  they  could.  At  length  Cyaxares  and  the 
Medes  invited  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  banquet,  and 
made  them  drunk  with  wine,  after  which  they  were  all  mas- 
sacred. The  Medes  then  recovered  their  empire,  and  had  the 
same  extent  of  dominion  as  before.  They  took  Nineveh,  and 
conquered  all  Assyria,  except  the  district  of  Babylonia.  Al- 
ter this  Cyaxares  died,  having  reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we 
include  the  time  of  the  Scythian  rule,  forty  years."" 

§  10.  This  story  forms  one  of  the  puzzles  of  ancient  Asiatic 
history.  The  precise  nationality  of  these  "  Scythians,"  the 
nature  and  time  of  their  dominion,  and  its  relation  to  the 
history  of  Media — all  these  are  problems  awaiting  their  full 
solution.  For,  first,  when  we  read  of  Scythians  at  this  pe- 
riod, we  must  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged 
to  that  great  Turanian  or  Tartar  race  of  Central  Asia,  which 
is  generally  known  by  that  name  in  ancient  geography. 
This  is  only  one  of  three  significations  of  the  name.  It  is 
applied  also  to  the  remains,  which  existed  in  all  the  countries 
of  Western  Asia,  of  that  primitive  Turanian  race  which  was 
once  the  prevailing  population,  and  of  which  the  Tartars  of 
Central  Asia  were  but  one  family,  if  indeed  they  belonged  to 
it  at  all.**  Lastly,  there  are  the  Scyths  of  Europe — so  called 
by  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  and  other  Greeks — whose  gen- 
erally admitted  relation  to  the  Mongolian  race  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  not  on  very  strong  grounds.*" 

§  11.  There  seems,  indeed,  reason  to  doubt  whether  Scyth- 
ian was  originally  an  ethnic  name,  and  not  rather,  as  we  now 

B.0. 606  ae  the  date  of  the'  capture  of  Nineveh.  The  28  years  of  Scythian  domination 
would  then  begin  at  the  accession  of  Cyaxares,  in  b.o.  634;  and  this  mnpt  be  the  date 
of  his  first  attack  on  Nineveh ;  and  room  mast  be  found  before  it  for  his  previous 
organization  and  conquests.  Those  who  accept  the  date  of  b.o.  606  (as  MM.  Oppert 
and  Lenormant)  feel  compelled  to  make  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  28  into  18,  in 
order  to  bring  the  first  attack  on  Nineveh  to  b.o.  626,  the  epoch  of  Nabopolassar's 
independent  reign  at  Babylon.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Herodotus  knows 
nothing  of  the  Babylonian  alliance,  and  ascribes  the  attack  on  Nineveh  to  the  Medes 
alone. 

6^  This  seems  to  imply  a  full  usurpation  of  the  ftinctions  of  government,  and  not  a 
mere  predatory  inroad.  *•*  Herod,  i.  106. 

*•  This  qualification  has  respect  to  the  indications— which  seem  to  come  out  more 
in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  pursued  fariher — of  that  close  connection  between 
these  primitive  Turanians  and  the  Aryan  type,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
calling  them  Scijtho-Aryans^  as  if  they  were  a  mixed  population,  and  somerimes  by 
regarding  them  as  an  ancient  type  of  the  Japhetic  race,  before  its  decided  bifurca- 
tion into  the  Arj^an  and  Turanian  families.  There  seems  now  to  be  established  a 
close  connection  between  the  Turanian  and  Aryan  races,  on  the  one  hand,  as  be- 
tween the  Hamitic  and  Semitic  on  the  other. 

•«*  See  Rawlinson, •**  Essay  ii.  ta^rodotus,"  book  iv. 
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use  Nbmnd^  a  generic  designation  of  certain  wandering  or 
pastoral  tribes — Tartara  in  habit,  biit  not  necessarily  in  race. 
}?5uch  was  evidently  the  idea  attached  to  the  name  on  its  first 
introduction  into  the  Greek  language  ;  for  Hesiod- applies  it 
to  the  Hippemolgi  ('*  milkers  of  mares  ")  whom  Homer  had  al- 
ready described,  by  this  as  well  as  the  names  of  Galactophor 
gi  ("milk-eaters")  and  Abii  ("abstainers  from  violence")," 
as  a  pastoral  race  of  primitive  simplicity  and  justice;  and 
^schylus  had  a  similar  idea  of  *'the  Scythians  living  accord- 
ing to  just  laws,  eaters  of  mares'-milk  cheese.""  Elsewhere, 
however,  following  less  poetical  sources,  and  referring  to  the 
region  called  Scy thia  by  Herodotus,  he  describes  "  the  nom- 
ad Scythians,  who  inhabit  houses  of  wicker-work  mounted 
on  wheeled  cars,  with  far-darting  bows  slung  to  them,"  as  a 
people  to  be  avoided."  Thus  the  name^  which  seems  to  have 
come  into  the  Greek  language  between  tlie  times  of  Homer 
and  of  Hesiod,  has  with  ^schylus,  besides  the  old  poetical 
sense,  the  more  definite  meaning  which  is  fully  worked  out 
in  Herodotus.  Both  name  and  information  doubtless  came 
from  the  same  source — Greek  intercourse  with  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  at  first  through  the  nearer  nations,  the  Thracians 
and  the  tribes  between  the  Danube.  For  the  name  is  not 
Greek,  and  neither  is  it  native.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  it 
among  any  of  the  nations  whom  the  Greeks  described  by  it ; 
and  the  European  Scythians,  the  first  people  to  whom  it  was 
definitely  applied,  are  distinctly  said  to  have  called  them- 
selves by  a  diflTerent  name.  "  Collectively  they  are  named 
Scoloti,  after  one  of  their  kings ;  the  Greeks,  however,  call 
them  Scythians."" 

«»  "II."  xiii.  5,  6;  "Hesiod,"  Fr.  e3,64.  The  word  'Afiiiov,  in  the  former  passage, 
may  be  derived  either  from  a  privative  and  /S/a  (as  in  the  text),  or  from'  u  and  /3/of, 
"with  scanty  means  of  life."  Homer's  "Abii,  jastest  of  taien,"  clearly  reappear  in 
the  Gabii  of  ifiscbylns :  "  Ton  will  come  to  a  people  the  most  jnst  of  all  mortals  and 
most  hospitable  to  strangers,  the  Gabii,  where  neither  plough  nor  earth-cuttiog 
spade  cats  the  furrows,  but  the  self-sown  fields  bear  abundant  food  to  mortals.** 
("Prom.  Sol."  Fr.  184,)  Homer  connects  his  Hippemolgi,  Galactopbagi,  and  Abii 
with  the  Thracians  and  Mysians  (t.  e.,  of  Europe),  as  if  speaking  in  general  of  the  pas^ 
toral  tribes  north  of  Thrace  (cf.  Strabo,  vii.  3,  $5  7, 8). 

«9  "Prometh.  Solut."  Fr.  189,  ed.  Dindorf. 

«*  iEsch.  "Prom.  Vinct.'*  T09-TH.  Their. locality  is  away,  but  not  fiir,  from  a  sea- 
coast,  evidently  that  of  the  Euxine,  and  their  habitations  answer  to  the  "  houses  on 
wagons  "  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (iv.  46).  Hesiod  also  describes  his  milk-eaters  as 
"  having  their  houses  upon  carts."  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  this  milk- 
diet,  however  innocent  au  naturel^  or  in  the  form  of  cheese  (Hippocrates,  vol.  i.  p. 
556,  ed.  Kuhn),  probably  served  also  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  intoxicating  drink, 
like  that  called  KumUa  at  the  present  day  among  the  Bashkirs  and  the  Kalmucks. 
(See  Grote,  "Hist  of  Greece,"  vol.  iii.  p.  323.) 

*^  Herod,  iv.  6.  The  Greek  word  J.Ki.Qrw  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Asiatic  Sa/ia^ 
with  0n^  as  an  ethnic  termination,  equivalent  to  the  more  usual  T>tr.  Some  have 
imagined  a  connection  with  the  old  Norse  akyta^  German  achOtzen,  English  shoot; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Scythians  within  the  Persian  empire  were  known 
specifically  as  "archers ;"  but  resemblances  of  this  sort  must  not  be  much  relied  on. 
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§  12.  In  the  Persian  inscriptions  the  name  appears  as  Saka; 
and  the  Sacce  of  Greek  writers  on  Persian  a'ffairs  are  simply 
Asiatie  Scyths.  Herodotus  says  that  Soccb  is  the  name 
which  the  Persians  give  to of^  Scythiane,*^  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that,  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  thei  Ach»* 
menid  inscriptions,  the  word -answering  to  the  Saka  of  the 
Persian  and  Scytho-Median  columns  is  Gimiri,  a  term  which 
elsewhere,  in  Babylonian,  always  means  the  tribes.*^  If  this 
word  had  originally  an  ethnic  sense,  its  form  would  point  to 
the  Cimmerians  as  the  first  nomad  race  known  to  (at  least) 
the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.  The  Persian  in* 
scriptions  distinguish  between  the  Saka  Tigrakhuda  and 
the  Saka  Iliuruiwarga,  •  The  former — whose  name  appears, 
from  the  Babylonian  transcript,  to  mean  Scythian  hoiomen--^ 
were  doubtless  the  remadns  of  the  old  nomad  population 
(generally  called  Turanian),  which  maintained  itself  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Persian  empire." 

Tiie  Saka  Ilumawarga  are  at  once  identified  with  the 
Aiiiyrgian  Scythians  of  Herodotus"  and  of  Hellaiiicus,  who 
states  that  their  name  was  geographical."  Herodotus  de^ 
fecribes  them  in  the  army  of  Xerxes:  "The  Sacse, oi^ Sey ths^ 
Were  clad  in  trowsers;  and  had  on  their  heads  tall  stiff  caps, 
rising  to  a  point.'*  They  bore  the  bow  of  their  country,  and 
the  dagger:  besides  which  they  carried  the  battle-axe,  or 
sagaris."  Their  position  in  the  army,  in  the  same  corps  with 
the  Bactrians,  agrees  with  their  geographical  locality.  They 
were  neighbors  of  the  Bactrians,  and  both  nations  were  sub*- 
4ned  by  Cyrus  in  the  same  war.  The  SacsB  were,  in  fact, 
the  nomad  race  whom  the  Persians  found  on  their  northei^ 
frontier,  along  which  they  extended  from  Asterahad  to  Jialkh 
in  the  area,  and  probably '  as  the  ancestors,  of  the  present 
Turcomans  and  Uzbeks.  The  Sacse  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Turkish  stock,  perhaps  with  a  Mongolian  intermix- 
ture. It  has  been  thought  that  the  Amyrgian  Sacse  may 
have  been  Ugrians,  their  name  being  derived  from  the  Ugrian 

The  same  caution  applies  to  Dr.  Donaldson's  explanation  otScoloti  as  =  Awi-Ckilatce, 
1  e.,  Celts  o/AsiOf  a  name  which  the.  people  are  very  unlikely  to  hare  used  for  them- 
selves. After  all,  the  forms  TLxvif  and  Soolot  fire  not  so  very  unlike,  and  HerodotuB 
may  have  meant  that  the  former  Was  a  Greek  modification  of  the  latter. 

«»  Herod,  iv.  64. 

«*  Sir  IL  n&wlinson,  in  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,**  vol  iv.  p.  210.  Qimiri  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  term  u\\6<pv\ot,  which  Greek  writers  apply  to  the  Scythic  element  in  the 
population  of  Western  Asia.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Scriptural  Gomert  and  to 
Cimmerii  and  Cymry*  has  been  already  noticed. 

*^  They  appear  occasionally  as  attendants  on  the  Persian  kings. 

•8  Herod,  iv.  04. 

'"  He  derives  it  from  an  Amyrgian  plain:  'A^vp^iov,  ircdtov  Zok&v'  'EWdviKor  ^iOaiv 
(Hellan.  Fr.  171 ;  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'A/mvpyiov). 

"">  See  two  representations  of  such  caps  from  the  Behistun  sculpture,  and  firom  a 
very  ancient  tablet  lu  Cappadocia»  in  J:awliuaon*8  Herod.  a<f.  2oo. 
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root,  m-T'd  =  man.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Norris  on  the 
Scytho-Median  column  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have 
led  him  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  at  least  one  invaHion 
of  Media  effected  by  members  of  the  Ugrian  stock — proba- 
bly from  Orenburg  or  Kazan.  History  gives  us  no  time 
when  the  Turks  of  the  Pereian  frontier,  the  SacsB,  were  not 
pressing  southward/* 

§  13.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  very  different  mean- 
ings may  be  found  in  the  story  of  a  Scythian  domination 
in  Western  Asia.  It  might  be  a  temporary  recovery  of  as- 
cendency by  the  conquered  Turanian  population — an  hypoth- 
esis beset  with  improbabilities  too  many  to  be  fully  stated 
here ;  and  those  who  resort  to  it  feel  bound  to  suppose  a  re- 
inforcement by  a  new  invasion  from  the  north.  Or  it  might 
be  a  real  inroad  from  the  country  of  the  Asiatic  Scyths,  or 
Sacae,  whom  Herodotus  might  easily  confound  with  those 
European  Scyths,  to  whom  his  attention  was  more  particu- 
larly directed ;  especially  as  he  would  be  led  by  the  com- 
mon iiame  to  try  to  reconcile  the  accounts  which  he  picked 
up  in  Media,  and  in  Lydia,  and  from  the  Pontic  Greeks. 
Or,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  well  informed  in  his 
very  definite  statements  about  their  entrance  into  Asia  by 
the  pass  of  Derhend^  and  their  falling  upon  Media  from  that 
side,  it  may  still  be  doubted  from  what  part  of  the  region 
north  of  Caucasus  they  came,  and  to  which  of  the  northern 
(or  eastern)  nomad  races  they  belonged."  The  near  coinci- 
dence of  their  inroad,  both  as  to  time  and  probable  duration, 
is  very  remarkable ;  and  we  can  not  but  suppose  that  Herod- 
otus followed  some  definite  authority  in  naming  the  exact 
period  of  28  years. 

It  is  not  impossible,  after  all,  that  both  the  Cimmerian  in- 
vasion of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Media 
may  have  been  but  parts  of  that  great  irruption  of  which 
the  memory  is  preserved  by  Herodotus,  by  the  lyric  poets 
of  Ionia,  and,  as  some  suppose,  even  by  Hebrew  prophecy.^* 
Such  are  the  repeated  allusions  in  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Jeremiah — which  fall  within  Josiah's  reign — to  an  mvasion 
symbolized  by  a  seething  caldron  with  its  face  towards  the 
north^  and  explained  by  the  words :  "  Out  of  the  north  an 
evil  shall  break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 

^1  Their  name  appears  in  Sncaf>tene  (=  Segatan) :  the  Parthians  were  of  the  Scyth- 
ian stock,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  name  suggests  that  the  original  occnpants  of 
Persia  were  also ;  those  of  Carmania,  too,  seem  to  have  been  Sacae. 

'3  Of  course  no  authority  can  be  attached  to  the  story  of  their  pursuing  the  Cimme- 
rians and  missing  their  way;  which  is  a  manifest  device  to  bring  them  Arom  the 
region  on  the  north  of  the  Enxine,  which  was  known  to  Herodotus  as  Scythla. 

»»  See  Mure's  "  Hist,  of  Greek  LIU"  vol.  Ui.  p.  133,  foil. 
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(or  the  earth).  For,  lo,  I  will  call  all  the  families  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  north^  saith  the  Lord.'"* ....    "I  will  bring 

evil  from  the  north,  and  a  great  destruction,  etc The 

whole  city  shall  flee  for  the  noise  of  the  horsemen  and  how- 
nien^'*  etc."  ....  "  Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation  upon  you  from 
far  ....  it  is  a  mighty  nation,  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  na- 
tion whose  language  thou  knowest  not.  .  .  .  Their  quiver  is 
as  an  open  sepulchre^  they  are  all  mighty  men.  And  they 
shall  eat  up  thine  harvest  and  thy  bread,  which  thy  sons 
and  thy  daughters  should  eat :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks 
and  thine  herds:  they  shall  eat  up  thy  vines  and  thy  fig- 
trees  :  they  shall  impoverish  thy  fenced  cities,  wherein  thou 
trustedst,  with  the  sword.'"' ....  ^^They  shall  lay  hold  on 
how  and  spear ;  they  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy ;  their 
voice  roareth  like  the  sea ;  and  they  ride  upon  horses,  set  in 
array,"  etc."  In  every  point  these  poetic  descriptions  agree 
with  the  Asiatic  nomads  described  by  Herodotus,  and  with 
the  Calmucks  in  our  own  times. 

§  14.  The  war  between  Media  and  Lydia  is  connected  by 
Herodotus  with  the  presence  of  the  Scythians  in  Asia,  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  show  that  he  followed  different  ac- 
counts in  different  parts  of  his  history.  "A  band  of  Scyth- 
ian nomads,  who^had  left  their  own  land  on  occasion  ofsom,e 
disturbance,  had  taken  refuge  in  Media.'*'*  They  were  re- 
ceived as  suppliants  by  Cyaxares,  who  employed  them  as 
archei*s  and  huntsmen.  At  length  their  native  ferocity 
broke  out  in  resentment  of  the  king's  anger  at  their  ill-suc- 
cess one  day  in  hunting.  So,  in  place  of  game,  they  served 
up  to  him  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  Median  boys  who  had  been 
intrusted  to  them  to  learn  their  language  and  the  use  of  the 
bow,  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  the  court  of  Alyattes  at  Sar- 
dis.  The  refusal  of  the  Lydian  king  to  give  them  up  caused 
a  war  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes,  which  lasted  for 
^\Q  years,  with  various  success.  The  Medes  gained  many 
victories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians  also  gained 
many  victories  over  tne  Medes.  Among  other  battles  there 
was  one  night  engagement.  As,  however,  the  balance  had 
not  inclined  in  favor  of  either  nation,  another  combat  took 
place  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  just  as  the 
battle  was  growing  warm,  day  was  on  a  sudden  changed 
into  night.  This  event  had  been  foretold  by  Thales  the  Mi- 
lesian, who  forewarned  the  lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  very 

^*  Jerem.  i.  13-16 :  see  Ewald,  "  Propheten,"  ad  loc.  ^»  Jerem.  Iv.  6-31. 

^«  Jerem.  v.  16-17.    The  ensuing  words,  "  In  those  days  I  will  not  make  a  ftiU  end 
with  yon,**  prove  that  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  is  not  meanU 
**'  Jerem.  vi.  22-25 ;  see  also  x.  22. 
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year  in  which  it  actually  took  place.  The  Medes  'atid  Lyd' 
ians,  when  they  observed  the  change,  ceased  iighting,  and 
were  alike  anxious  to  have  terms  of  peace  agreed  on.  But 
those  who  brought-  them  to  an  agreement  wer^  Syennesis 
the  Cilician  and  Labynetus  the  Babylonian.'®  In  their  ea- 
gerness to  bind  the  rival  kings,  the  mediators  regarded  oaths 
as  insufficient — (political  fhuman  nature  never  changes) — so 
they  arranged  the  marriage  of  Aryenis^  the  daughter  of  Aly- 
attes,  to  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares."  It  seertis-  to  be 
implied  that  this  treaty  fixed  the  Halys  as  the  boundary  b^ 
tween  the  Median  and  Lydian  empires.**®  ; 

'  The  trivial  occasion  alleged  for  the  'War  doesr  not  need 
much  discussion ;  but  it  serves  to  suggest  the  probability 
that  the  Median  and  Lydian  kings^  each  pr<fssing  forwai-d  in 
the  like  enterprise  of  driving  out  the  nomad  invaders,  might 
come  into  collision  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Cappa- 
docia.  Far  more  important  is  the  date  .of  the  war,  and  its 
relation  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  The  "EcKpse  of  Thales,"as 
It  is  called,  is,  unfortunately,  far  from  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  till  we  obtain  the  further  light  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  Assyrian  records,  that  we  can'  ac- 
<3ept  provisionally  the  date,  towards  which  the  best  modern 
authorities  preponderate,  of  b.c.  010  for  the  peace  of  Cyaxa- 
res  with  Alyattes.®^ 

§  15.  Cyaxares  died  in  ac.  594;  but  the  reign  of  Alyattes 
was  prolonged  nearly  to  the  fall  of  the  Median  empire  under 
Astyages."  The  history  of  the  last  kings  of  Media  and  Lyd- 
ia  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Cyrus  and  the  rise  of  Persia. 
Meanwhile,  it  only  remains  to  be  recorded  of  Alyattes  that, 
after  spending  his  remaining  years,  most  probably,  in  his 
Ionian  wars,  he  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which  Herodotus  de- 

'8  The  terras  6  K/\if„  and  6  RafivXomov  would  mean,  according  to  the  nsnal  analogy, 
though  not  necessarily,  the  Kings  of  Cilicla  and  Babylonia.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  difflcalty  involved  in  the  name  of  Labynetus,  when  the  King  of  Babylon  wa$  Na< 
bopolasaar — ^that  is,  accepting  b.o.  GIO  for  the  date  of  the  battle  (see^  chap,  zv.i  6). 
The  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  the  later  date  (b.o.  597),.when  Nebnchadneszar  was 
king.  In  either  case  there  is  the  hypothetical  explanation,  that  this  Lctbi/netus  (a 
tiame  probably  representing  the  Babylonian  Sabfinit)  was  some  prince  of  Uie  royal 
blood ;  but  this  is  hardly  satisfactory.    (Comp.  above,  chap.  xv.  §  5.) 

"  Herod,  i.  73, 74 ;  cf.  chap.  103.  so  Herod,  i.  72,  cf.  103. 

8f  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  b.o.  606  for  the  f&W  of  Nineveh  give  b.o.  687  for  the 
peace ;  and  the  combination  of  no.  GIO  for  the  peace,  and  u.o.  60G  for  the  captnre  of 
Nineveh,  is  worth  considering.  We  had  much  to  say  upon  the  probabilities  of  the 
whole  series  of  events,  in  relation  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus;  bnt  there  is  not 
space  for  an  argument,  which  would  still  be  inconclusive  in  the  absence  of  further 
data.  The  date  of  b.o.  5S5  for  the  eclipse,  adopted  by  Mr.  Bosanqnet  ('*  Pall  of  Nin- 
eveh," p.  14),  though  based  on  such  astronomical  authorities  as  the  Astronomer 
Boyal  and  Mr.  Hind,  would  alter  the  whole  story  of  Herodotus  by  bringing  the 
teltpse  into  the  reigns  of  Astyages  and  Crcasus. 

.  8a  This  happening  ii.o.  659.    The  death  of  Alyattes  is  placed  by  Clinton  in  b.o.  660, 
by  Rawlinson  in  11.0. 668,  by  Lenormant  in  b.o.  658. 
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BGi'ibes  as  the  one  noticeable  structure  in  all  Lydia,  and  only 
inferior  to  tlie  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon." 

Alyattes  was  twice  married,  to  a  Carian  woman,  who  was 
the  motherof  Crffisus,  and  to  au  Ionian,  the  daughter  of  Pan- 
taleon — another  sign  of  Greek  influence  in  Lydia." 
■■  Herud.  I.  93.   For  a.  TM  description  uf  the  moDnment  In  lt>  preeeaC  state,  ees 


Tomb  of  Alratto,  Sepokbral  CAimW. 


Tomb  oT  Cjnu  M  MurgMb,  the  ftueleiil  PasargadB. 


CHAPTER  XSrV. 

THE   MEDIAN  EMPIRE  OVERTHEOWN  BY  CTRFS. — RC,  594-558. 

f  1.  Period  of  repose  and  Bllluice  between  Babjion,  Media,  and  Lydla.  {  i.  A«tt- 
*fln.  laet  king  nt  Media.  Hie  coart  and  character,  i  S.  Hla  retaUone  with  As- 
HiMA.  Barlj  Iil«tni7  of  the  coDDtry.  i  4.  Under  the  eariy  Babylonian  monarchy, 
tbe  Bgyptlnna,  and  the  Aaeyrlana.  S  B.  The  native  kingdom  of  Van.  {  «.  Arme- 
nia nnder  the  Lower  Aeayrlan  Dyna»ty.  f  T.  Relations  to  Media.  Tioeabb  I. 
I  8.  StiH7  of  hla  war  with,  and  cnnqnest  of,  AstjiLgei.  {  n.  Armenia  under  Iha 
Penlana.  1 10.  FotlUan  of  Pibbia  nnder  the  Median  enpremacj.  ill.  The  Ten 
Tribes  of  the  Feralana.  (  IS.  Family  of  tbe  AniisyiHinA  Tbe  royal  bouae  of 
Penils.  CAMaTBU.  the  father  of  Cyrna,  a  real  king  of  Peraia.  i  IS.  Legend  of 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  Cians.    Bi»  Irae  place  in  bietory.    {  14.  Hla  motlTea 

tton— by  Heiodotas— by  Xenophon— by  Nlcolaa  of  DamaacoB.    i  IS.  Nature  of  the 
Mipo-PnauH  EanBi.    { IT.  Treatment  of  Aatyages  by  Cytoa. 

§  1.  The  peace  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes 
lasted  for  fifty  years,  according  to  the  commonly-received 
chronolo^  (b.c.  610-560).  This  period  was  ended  by  one 
of  the  most  marked  revolutionary  epochs  in  all  hiatory.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  Median  empire  was  transferred  to 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  the  throne  of  Lydia  was  ascended 
by  CrmsuB,  who  precipitated  the  conflict  which  brought  the 
power  of  Persia  to  the  shores  of  the  jEgean.'  It  was,  more- 
over, in  the  year  b.c,  560  that  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus 

0,  by  LsDOTmuiC  Id  B.a 
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set  in  motion  a  chain  of  caases  which  prepared  Athens  for 
the  noble  and  decisive  part  that  she  had  to  play  in  the  ensu- 
ing conflict. 

During  this  half-century,  as  Professor  Rawlinson  observes, 
"  the  nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  about  to  suffer  cruel- 
ly from  one  of  those  fearful  convulsions  which  periodically 
shake  the  East,  seem  to  have  been  allowed  an  interval  of 
profound  repose.  The  three  great  monarchies  of  the  East — 
the  Lydian,  the  Median,  and  the  Babylonian — connected  to- 
gether by  treaties  and  royal  intermarriages,  respected  each 
other's  independence,  and  levied  war  only  against  the  lesser 
powers  in  their  neighborhood,  which  were  absorbed  without 
much  difficulty."'  Nor  was  there  any  tendency  in  these 
minor  wars  to  bring  the  three  great  powers  into  collision. 
While  the  Lydian  king  found  probably  full  occupation  in  or- 
ganizing his  power  within  the  Halys,  and  repairing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Cimmerian  inroad,  the  enterprises  of  the  kings 
of  Babvlon  and  Media  led  them  to  the  very  opposite  extrem- 
ities of  their  dominions.  The  wars  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with 
Judaea,  Egypt,  and  Tyre,  were  succeeded  by  the  peaceful 
splendor  of  his  later  years ;  and  the  only  foreign  relations 
o^  the  last  unwarlike  King  of  Media  recall  our  attention  to 
a  most  interesting  country,  of  which  frequent  but  only  inci- 
dental mention  has  occurred  in  the  histories  of  Assyria  and 
Media.  One  sign  of  the  intimate  relations  between  Babylon 
and  Media  is  furnished  by  the  statement  of  Polyhistor,  that 
Cyaxares  sent  a  Median  contingent  to  aid  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  war  against  Jehoiakim  (b.c.  697).' 

§  2.  AsTYAGES,  or  AsDAHAGEs,^  or  (as  Ctesias  calls  him)  As- 
PADA8,'  succeeded  his  father  Cyaxares  about  b.c.  594-3,  and 
had  reigned  35  years  when  he  was  deposed  by  Cyrus,  in  b.c. 
659-8.  The  empire  won  by  the  father  was  lost  by  the  son 
in  the  short  space. of  70  years.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The 
conquest  of  Cyaxares  was  purely  military ;  and  the  inherit- 
or of  his  power  sat  down  quietly  to  enjoy  the  pomp  and  lux- 
ury of  an  Eastern  throne.  Scanty  as  is  our  information 
about  the  events  of  his  reign,  the  character  of  Astyages  and 
the  ceremonial  of  his  court  at  Ecbatana  have  bieen  depicted 
for  us  with  a  minuteness  which  we  could  fain  M'ish  were 
most  trustworthy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  many 
of  the  details  given  by  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Nicolas 
of  Damascus,  are  drawn  from  the  court  of  the  Persian  kings ; 

«  "  Essay  Hi.  to  Herod."  i.  5  10. 

»  Polyhistor.  op.  Enscb.  "Pnep.  Ev.  •/'  Mfiller,  »*Prag.  Hist.  QrsBC*' vol.  ill.  p.  229. 
Cyaxares  is  here  called  Astibaraat  as  he  is  by  Ctesias.  *  Easeb.  "  Chrou.'* 

*  These  are  Greek  forms  of  the  Median  name  Ajdahak^  or  Ajtahatra^  ''the  biting 
snake,"  which  was  perhaps  an  old  Scythic  royal  title.    (Cump.  chap.  xix.  i  0.) 
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though  the  full  descriptions  of  Xenophon,  in  his  romance  of 
the  Cyropcedia^  are  the  moire  suspicious,  from  his  avowed 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  luxury  of  Astyages  with  the 
hardy  discipline  in  which  Cyrus  had  been  trained.  Still  the 
generic  likeness  among  all  these  Oriental  courts,  and  the  es- 
pecial resemblance  to  that  of  Assyria,  are  reasons  for  accept- 
ing the  broad  outline  which  Rawlinson  has  combined  frorri 
these  writere. 

"The  monarch  lived  secluded,  and  could  only  t>e  seen  by 
those  who  asked  and  obtained  an  audien<>e.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  eunuchs,  the  latter  of  whom  held 
most  of  the  offices  near  the  royal  peraon.  The  court  was 
magnificent  in  its  apparel,  in  its  banquets,  and  in  the  num- 
ber and  organization  of  its  attendants.  The  courtiers  wore 
long,  flowing  robes  of  many  different  colors,  among  which 
red  and  purple  predominated ;  and  adorned  their  necks  with 
chains  or  collars  of  gold,  and.  their  wrists  with  bracelets  of 
the  same  precious  metal.  Even  the  horses  on. which  they 
rode  had  sometimes  golden  bite  to  their  bi'idlfes.  One  offi- 
cer of  the  court  was  especially  called  *  the  King's  Eye;'  an- 
other had  the  privilege,  of  introducing  strangers  .to  him ;  a 
third  was  his  cup-bearer;  a  fourth  his  messenger.  Guards, 
torch-bearers,  serving-men,  ushers,  and  sweepers,  were  amont^ 
the  orders  into  which  the  l6wer  isort  of  attendants  wei*e  di- 
vided; while  among  the  courtiers  of  the  highest  rank  was 
a  privileged  class,  known .  a»  *  the  king's  tiable  companions.' 
The  chief  pastime  in  which  the  court  indulged  was  hunting. 
Generally  this  took  place  in  a  park,  or  '  paitadise,'  near  the 
capital ;  but  sometimes  the  king  and  6ourt  went  out  on  a 
grand  hunt  into  the  open  country,  where  lions,  leopards, 
bears,  wild  boars,  wild  asses,  antelopes,,  stags,  and  wild,  sheep 
abounded ;  and,  when  the  beasts  had  been  driven  by  beaters 
ipto  a  confined  space,  dispatched  them,  with  arrows  and 
javelins.  ,  Prominent  at  the  court,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Magi.  Held  in  the  highest 
honor  by  both  king  and  people,  they  were  in  constant  at- 
tendance, ready  to  expound  omens  or  dreams,  and  to  give 
their  advice  on  all  matters  of  state  policy.  The  religious 
ceremojiial  wa0,  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  their  charge ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  high  state  offices  were  often  confer- 
red upon  them;  Of  Ml  classes  of  the  people,  they  were  the 
only  one  that  could  feel,  they  had  a  reai  influence  over  the 
monarch,  and  might  claim  to  share  in  his  sovereignty."* 

Astyages  himself  is  described  as  remarkably  handsome/ 

»  Rawlinsnii,  "  Five  Monarchic*,**  vol  lit.  PP»  21T,  IS. 
»  Xeo.  •'  Cyrop."  i,  3, 5  2. 
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cautious  in  policy,*  and  of  a  noble  spirit."  His  keen  and 
dignified  rebuke  of  the  insults  of  Harpagus  upon  his  fall 
would  be  a  good  illustration  of  both  the  latter  qualities,  did 
not  the  speech  look  rather  like  the  reflections  of  a  Greek  on 
•a  betrayer  of  his  own  country."  An  example  of  his  policy 
is  given  in  the  story  told  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  of  his 
peaceful  subjection  of  the  wild  and  powerful  Cadusii,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  (in  Taliah  and  Ghilan),^^  The  legend 
of  his  fall,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  self-indulgent  king,  secure  in  his  despotic  power,  but 
wantonly  cruel  when  his  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  in  aveng- 
ing disobedience.  Herodotus  distinctly  specifies  his  cruelty 
as  the  cause  of  the  subjection  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians ;" 
and  Aristotle  says  that  Cyrus  was  encouraged  to  attack 
him  through  contempt  of  his  luxurious  life  and  the  weakness 
of  his  rule. 

§  3.  The  whole  history  of  the  reign  of  Astyages  would  be 
Included  in  the  story  of  his  fall,  were  it  not  for  the  curious 
account  of  his  relations  with  Armenia,  preserved  by  Moses 
of  Chorene,  the  historian  of  that  country..  Though  con- 
firmed by  no  other  testimony,  and  directly  at  vaiiance  with 
Herodotus,  this  account  is  too  plainly  a  native  tradition  to 
be  altogether  rejected.  At  all  events,  it  throws  some  light 
on  the  condition  of  Armenia  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  great  table-land  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  Meso- 
potaraian  valley,  and  descends  by  a  more  gradual  slope  on 
the  north-western  side  to  the  plains  which  sever  it  from  the 
chain  of  Caucasus,  has  borne  the  name  of  Armenia  from 
the  time  when  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  dynasty  made  war 
with  the  Hemenen  to  the  present  day ;  but  there  are  traces 
of  older  names  and  populations  in  the  land.  The  native  tra- 
ditions give  Hdiasdan  as  the  first  name  of  the  country,  and 
make  its  earliest  inhabitants  a  race  (apparently  Hamite"^  who 
migrated  under  Haig  from  the  Plain  of  Babel  immediately 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The  superposition  of  a  Ja- 
phetic race  is  indicated  by  the  Togcvnnah  of  Scripture,"  a 
name  which  is  clearly  identified  with  Armenia.  "  The  house 
of  Togarmah  of  the  north  quartei*s  "  is  connected  by  Ezekiel 
with  Gomer,  Meschech,  and  Tubal;  and  its  "horses,  with 
horaemen  and  mules,'"*  correspond  to  the  tribute  of  20.000 

s^sch.  "Per8."7C3. 

»  Nicol.  Damasc  Fr.  66,  p.  398.  »o  Herod,  i.  129. 

"  Nicol.  Damasc  pp.  399, 400.  "  Herod,  i  130. 

"  Gen.  X.  3 ;  1  Chrou.  i  6.    Togarmah  is  the  son  of  Gomer,  eon  of  Japbeth,  and 
the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath. 
"  Ezek.  xxxviii.  C,  xxvii.  14* 
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young  horses  of  a  fine  breed,  which  the  Persian  king  received 
from  the  satrap  of  Armenia  at  the  yearly  feast  of  Mithra." 
The  national  traditions  speak  of  Togarmah  as  the  common 
progenitor  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  thev  connect  Armenag 
— the  heroeponymus  of  the  Japhetic  Armenians,  and  the. 
second  colonizer  of  the  land — with  JBaig^  the  first  colonizer, 
by  a  fictitious  genealogy.  The  predominance  of  a  Turanian 
population  in  Armenia,  during  the  period  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  is  attested  by  the  dialect  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions in  the  region  of  Lake  Van,  as  well  as  by  the  names  of 
the  native  rulers  whom  they  commemorate.  The  Aryan 
race,  whose  supremacy  is  attested  by  the  language  of  the 
country  down  to  the  present  day,  appears  to  have  gained 
the  preponderance  during  the  seventh  century  b.c. — ^perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  same  great  westward  movement  of  the 
Iranians  in  which  the  Medes  took  part. 

The  political  relations  of  Armenia  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with  its  physical  character.  The  table-land  is  intersected 
by  parallel  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  with  gently-sloping 
lower  hills.  The  intervening  valleys  are  in  part  narrow  and 
isolated  glens,  in  part  broad  and  fertile  plains,  like  that  of 
the  Araxes.  Such  a  formation  almost  necessarily  forbida 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  government  of  the 
whole  country,  and  makes  its  severed  valleys  the  homes  of 
independent  tribes,  strong  against  each  other,  but  exposed 
to  be  attacked  in  detail  by  a  powerful  neighbor.  The  mab- 
ters  of  Mesopotamia  had  a  special  reason  for  making  such  at- 
tacks, as  the  upper  courses  both  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphra- 
tes lay  within  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  But  these  ranges, 
running  east  and  west,  present  their  steepest  side  to  the 
south,  unlike  the  chains  of  Zagrus,  which,  with  an  axis  al- 
most at  right  angles  to  the  other,  slope  gently  to  the  basin 
of  the  Tigris.  "  It  follows  from  this  contrast  that,  while 
Zagrus  invites  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  to 
penetrate  its  recesses — ^which  are  at  first  readily  accessible, 
and  only  grow  wild  and  savage  towards  the  interior— the 
Armenian  mountains  repel  by  presenting  their  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  most  barren  aspect  at  once,  seeming,  with  their 
rocky  sides  and  snow-clad  summits,  to  form  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  an  invading  host.  Assyrian  history 
bears  traces  of  this  difierence ;  for  while  the  mountain  region 
to  the  east  is  gradually  subdued  and  occupied  by  the  people 
of  the  plain,  that  on  the  north  continues  to  the  last  in  a  state 
of  hostility  and  semi-independence."" 

§  4.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  difference  is  to  be.  re- 

i«  Strabo,  p.  629.  "  Rawlinson,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  L  p.  261. 
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marked  between  two  sections  of  the  land.  The  western  val- 
leys were  more  approachable  by  an  enemy  ascending  the 
Tigris,  and  especially  the  Euphrates ;  and  inroads  into  these 
regions  gave  the  earliest  rulers  or  Mesopotamia  a  sort  of 
claim  to  the  conquest  of  Armenia.  If  faith  ^v^ere  given  to 
the  lists  of  kings  preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  we  should 
not  only  reckon  Armenia  among  the  dominions  of  the  old 
Babylonian  monarchy  under  Ismidagon  and  Khammarubi, 
but  carry  back  its  conquest  to  the  defeat  of  an  Armenian 
king,  Anushavan,  in  the  eighteenth  century  b.c.  More  sub- 
stantial is  the  testimony  of  the  Egyptian  records,  which  rep- 
resent Thothmes  III.  as  following  up  his  conquest  of  the 
Mesopotamian  Huten  by  pursuing  the  Hemenen  or  Armenen 
into  their  mountains.  When  the  Egyptian  supremacy  in 
Mesopotamia  yielded  to  that  of  Assyria,  the  conquest  of  Ar- 
menia appears  to  have  been  effected  by  Ninip-pal-zira ;  and 
the  Assyrian  religion  obtained  a  footmg  which  it  held  to 
historic  times.  The  worship  of  the  goddess  Anahidy  or  Ana- 
itis,  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Armenian  religion. 

§  5.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Armenia,  however,  was  a 
district  specially  defended  by  nature.  The  triangular  basin 
of  Zake  Van  (the  ancient  Arsissa  Palus)  lies  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Armenian  ranges  with  those  of  Zagrus,  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  both  mountain  systems.  Protected  on 
the  south  by  the  chain  of  Niphates,  and  by  high  ranges  on 
everv  other  side,  it  is  "  an  isolated  region,  a  sort  of  natural 
citadel,  where  a  strong  military  power  would  be  likely  to 
establish  itself.  Accordingly,  it  is  here,  and  here  alone  in  all 
Armenia,  that  we  find  signs  of  the  existence  of  a  great  or- 
ganized monarchy  during  the  Assyrian  and  Median  periods. 
The  Van  inscriptions  indicate  to  us  a  line  of  kings  who  bore 
sway  in  the  eastern  Armenia — the  true  Ararat — and  who 
were,  both  in  civilization  and  military  strength,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  of  the  other  princes  who  divided  among  them 
the  Armenian  territory.  The  Van  monarchs  may  have  been 
at  times  formidable  enemies  of  the  Medes.  They  have  left 
traces  of  their  dominion,  not  only  on  the  tops  of  the  mount- 
ain-passes which  lead  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  but 
even  in  the  comparatively  low  plain  of  Miyandab,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  that  inland  sea.  It  is  probable  from  this 
that  they  were  at  one  time  masters  of  a  large  portion  of  Me- 
dia Atropatene."" 

§  6.  In  Ctesias's  legend  of  the  first  capture  of  Nineveh  un- 
der Sardanapalus,  Arbaces  and  Belesys  are  aided  by  one  of 
these  kings  of  Ararat,  named  Barouir^  who  became  sovereign 

"  RawlinsoD,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 
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of  all  Armenia.  The  Assyrian  kings  of  the  lower  dynasty 
constantly  record  their  Armenian  campaigns,  and  claim  the 
subjection  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country  at  least ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  effected  any  permanent  con- 
quest. Sargon  has  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  at  Khorsa- 
bad  the  internecine  war  which  he  waged  with  Ursa  (the 
JIartchea  of  Moses  of  Chorene),  king  of  all  Armenia,  and  his 
vassals,  among  whom  was  Ullusun  of  Van.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  Argistls  (the  Gomihag  of  Moses)  exe- 
cuted those  great  works  in  the  rocks  of  the  acropolis  of  Van 
(where  his  name  is  still  to  be  read)  which  popular  tradition 
ascribed  to  Semiramis. 

§  7.  Tlie  conquest  of  Armenia  is  claimed  for  the  Median 
Phraortes ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Armenian 
kings  made  an  alliance  with  the  kindred  Medes  against  their 
common  Assyrian  and  Scythian  enemies,  in  which  a  nominal 
supremacy  was  accorded  to  the  stronger  power.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  relation  borne  to  Astyages  by  the  Armenian  king 
who  figures  in  the  story  told  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  Ti- 
GRANES  (pihran'u)^\\\^  first  of  that  name,  which  became  fa- 
mous five  hundred  years  later  in  the  wars  with  Lucullus  and 
Pompey,  is  one  of  the  great  popular  heroes  of  Armenia.  His 
portrait  is  drawn  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  evidently  from  the 
native  poets :  "A  hero  with  fair  hair,  tipped  with  silver, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  and  a  look  sweet  as  honey :  his  limbs  ro- 
bust, his  shoulders  broad,  his  legs  nimble,  his  foot  well  mould- 
ed :  always  sober  in  repast,  and  regulated  in  his  pleasures. 
Our  ancestors  celebrated  to  the  sound  oiXh^pampirn  (a  sort 
of  lute  with  metal  chords)  his  moderation  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses,  his  magnanimity,  his  eloquence,  his  beneficent 
qualities  in  all  that  affected  his  fellow-men.  Always  just  in 
his  judgments,  and  the  friend  of  equity,  he  held  the  balance 
in  his  hand,  and  weighed  each  one's  actions.  He  neither  en- 
vied those  greater  than  himself,  nor  despised  his  inferiors : 
his  only  ambition  was  to  cover  all  with  the  mantle  of  his 
care." 

§  8.  The  sister  of  this  king  was  the  second  wife  of  Asty- 
ages." Moses  of  Chorene — whose  whole  narrative  is  colored 
by  the  manifest  purpose  of  transferring  the  fame  of  the  con- 
quest of  Media  from  the  Persians  to  the  Armenians^ — repre- 
sents this  marriage  as  the  fii*st  step  in  a  plot  devised  by  the 
jealous  fears  excited  in  Astyages  by  an  alliance  formed  be- 

1^  Rawlinson  says  the  tMrd.  wife,  makiug  Aiinsia  the  second;  bnt  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  Antisia  of  Moses  is  no  other  than  the  AryenU  of  Herodotns — ^tlie 
dan^hter  of  Alyattcs,  whom  Astyages  married  at  the  end  of  the  war  between  Lydia 
aud  Media. 
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tween  Cyrus  and  Tigranes,  both  of  whom  the  story  makes 
independent  kings,  able  to  bring  large  forces  into  the  field. 
"  His-  fears  were  increased  by  a  dream,  in  which  he  thought 
he  saw  the  Armenian  monarch  riding  upon  a  dragon,  and 
coming  through  the  air  to  attack  him  in  his  own  palace, 
where  he  was  quietly  worshipping  his  gods.  Regarding  this 
vision  as  certainly  portending  an  invasion  of  his  empire  by 
the  Armenian  prince,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  designs 
by  subtlety,  and,  as  the  first  step,  demanded  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Tigranes,  who  bore  the  name  of  Tigrania  (in  Ar- 
menian, Dikranuhr),  Tigranes  consented,  and  the  wedding 
was  celebrated,  Tigrania  becoming  the  chief  or  favorite  wife 
of  the  Median  king,  in  lieu  of  a  certain  Anusia,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  that  honorable  position.  At  first,  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  Tigrania  to  lend  herself  to  a  conspira- 
cy by  which  her  brother  was  to  be  entrapped  and  his  person 
secured ;  but,  this  plan  failing  through  her  sagacity,  the 
mask  was  thrown  off,  and  preparations  made  for  war.  The 
Armenian  prince,  anticipating  his  enemy,  collected  a  vast 
army  and  invaded  Media,  where  he  was  met  by  Astyages  in 
person.  For  some  months  the  war  languished,  since  Tigranes 
feared  that  his  pressing  it  would  endanger  the  life  of  his  sis- 
ter; but  at  last  she  succeeded  in  effecting  her  escape,  and 
he  found  himself  free  to  act.  Hereupon  he  brought  about 
a  decisive  engagement,  and,  after  a  conflict  which  tor  a  long 
time  was  doubtful,  the  Median  army  was 'completely  defeat- 
ed, and  Astyages  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother-in-law.  Cy- 
rus is  not  represented  as  taking  any  part  in  this  war,  though 
afterwards  he  is  mentioned  as  aiding  Tigranes  in  the  con- 
quest of  Media  and  Persia^  which  are  regarded  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Armenian  king."" 

§  9.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  this  story,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
tradicts the  otherwise  univei*sal  testimony  which  ascribes  the 
overthrow  of  the  Median  empire  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus. 
But  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity  are  rather  the  para- 
sites of  historic  truth  than  the  self-sown  growth  of  sheer 
falsehood  ;  and  the  Persians  may,  on  their  part,  have  con- 
cealed some  substantial  aid  derived  from  an  Armenian  revolt 
against  Astyages.  It  may  have  been  as  his  share  of  the  com- 
mon booty  that  Tigranes  carried  back,  as  Moses  tells  us,  the 
first  wife  of  Astyages,  with  10,000  Medes,  whom  he  settled 
in  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  where  their  descendants,  as  late 

»•  "Mo8.  Chor.  1.  2S>^.  The  story  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Maribas 
(Mar-Ibas  or  Mar-Abns)  of  Gatina,  a  Syrian  writer  of  the  second  centory  before  our 
era,  who  profesped  to  have  found  it  in  the  royal  library  of  Nineveh,  where  it  was  con- 
tained in  a  Greek  book  purporting  to  1)e  a  translation  made  by  order  of  Alexander 
from  a  Chaldce  original.    (Ibid.  c.  S.)"— Bawlinsou,  Essay  iii.  to  Herod,  i.    Note  A. 
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as  the  second  century  of  our  era,  formed  the  separate  gov- 
ernment of  Murazian,  A  whole  cycle  of  traditions  and  le- 
gends gathered  about  this  Median  colony.  We  are  further 
told  by  Moses  of  Chorene  that  Tigranes  became  the  vassal 
of  Cyrus,  and  not  only  embraced  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  but 
zealously  propagated  it  in  his  kingdom.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Persian  empire  we 
find  Armenia  one  of  its  most  faithful  provinces,  and  Zoroas- 
trianismthe  prevalent  religion,  though  coiTupted  by  remnants 
of  Assyrian  polytheism.  To  this  day  the  Armenian  words 
for  god^  1ioline8s^Jire^  funeral  pUe^  worship^  and  similar  ideas, 
are  pure  Iranian.  But  all  this  may  have  resulted  rather 
from  a  distinct  Iranian  migration  than  direct  Persian  intiu- 
ence  ;  and  the  alliance  of  the  two  nations  against  Media  may 
have  been  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  their  common 
faith.  The  descendants  of  Tigranes  continued  to  govern 
Armenia  under  the  Persians  without  a  single  revolt ;  and  the 
last  of  the  dynasty,  Vaho,  the  son  of  Van,  fell  in  defending 
the  cause  of  i)arius  Codomannus  against  Alexander. 

§  10.  The  true  nature  of  the  revolution  which  transferred 
the  supremacy  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  and  placed 
the  Achsemenid  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Cyaxares  and  Asty- 
ages,  is  obscured  by  the  legends  which  glorified  the  person 
of  its  leader — Cyrus.  Nor,  indeed,  have  we  any  very  clear 
account  of  the  relation  of  the  Persians  to  the  Medes  before 
the  revolution ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  close  alliance, 
based  on  blood,  language,  and  religion,  in  which  the  prece- 
dence belonged  to  Media.  Had  Persia  been  a  conquered  na- 
tion, which  in  its  turn  conquered  its  oppressor,  we  should  not 
have  heard  of  "the  law  of  the  Medea  mid  Persians^  Avhich 
changeth  not,"  nor  would  the  two  names  have  been  used  al- 
most indifferently  from  the  beginning  of  the  ^^ Medo-Persian 
empire  "  to  the  latest  times.  It  would  seem  that  while,  in 
the  common  brotherhood,  precedence  naturally  belonged  to 
the  more  powerful  people,  the  hardy  Peraians  preserved,  with 
their  simplicity  of  life,  a  virtual  independence  among  their 
highlands ;  growing  in  vigor  as  the  Medes  yielded  to  luxury, 
and  equally  disposed  and  prepared  to  resist  the  outrages  of 
despotic  power.  The  precise  nature  of  the  provocation  is  in- 
extricably mixed  up  with  fable  in  the  legend  which  Herodo- 
tus repeats  as  the  most  sober  and  probable  of  the  stories  re- 
lated about  Cyrus. 

§  11.  The  Persians  of  this  age  were  still,  partially  at  least, 
in  the  nomad  state.     They  were  divided  into  ten  tribes," 

30  Herod,  i.  125.    Xenophon  is  probably  less  accurate  in  makiug  the  number  ol 
tribes  twelve  (Cyrop.  L  2,  $  6). 
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forming  tliree  social  classes.  The  aristocracy  of  warriors 
was  formed  by  the  three  tribes  of  the  Pasargadae,  the  Mara- 
phians,  and  the  Maspians — on  whom,  says  Herodotus,  all  the 
others  were  dependent.  Three  more,  the  Panthialseans,  the 
Derusiaeans,  and  the  Germanians  (whose  name  has  an  evi- 
dent connection  with  Carmania),  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  remaining  four — the  Daans,  the  Mardians,  the 
Dropicans,  and  the  Sagartians — were  nomads.'*  The  Pasar- 
gadae were  the  noblest  of  all,  and  formed  not  improbably  the 
nucleus  of  the  original  Iranian  migration  which  gave  name 
to  the  country.  Their  name,  which  seems  to  be  a  Greek  cor- 
ruption of  Parsagadae'*  (in  old  Persian,  Par^aunddd)^  is 
really  that  of  the  old  Persian  capital,  and  is  rightly  explained 
by  a  Greek  geographer  as  "the  encampment  of  the  Per- 
sians."" 

§  12.  "Among  the  Pasargadae,"  adds  Herodotus,  "the 
AcH^MENiDjs  are  a  clan"  from  which  the  Persian  kings  have 
sprung."  In  numerous  extant  inscriptions  those  kings  boast 
the  title  {HaJchdmanishiycb)^  and  their  descent  from  Achje- 
MENES  {HakhdmanisJh)^  whom  Herodotus  also  names  as  the 
founder  of  the  royal  line.  He  makes  Xerxes  boast  his  de^ 
scent,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  "  CyruSy  the  son  of  CamhyseSy 
the  son  of  Telspes^  the  son  of  AchoBmenes^^  and,  on.  the  fa- 
ther's side,  from  ^^DariuSy  the  son  of  Hysta^es^  the  son  of 
ArsameSy  the  son  of  Ariaramnes^thQ  son  of  T^i^e^.""  Else- 
where he  names  another  Cyrus  as  the  grandfather  of  the 
great  Cyrus  ;'*  and  to  that  older  Cyrus  other  writers  give  a 
father,  Cambyses,  whose  sister  Atossa  married  Pharnaces, 

31  Eespecting  the  meaniDg  of  these  names,  and  other  points,  see  Sir  Henry  Rawliu- 
8on*8  *'  On  the  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Persians  '*  (Essay  IV.  to  Herodotas,  i.).  He  regards 
the  Maraphil  and  Haspii  as  races  cognate  with  the  Pasargadse,  whom  they  accom- 
panied in  their  original  migration.  Respecting  the  nomad  tribes.  Professor  Rawliu- 
son  observes  that  "nomadic  hordes  must  always  be  an  important  element  in  the 
population  of  Persia. '  Large  portions  of  the  country  are  only  habitable  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Recently  the  wandering  tribes  (Ilyate)  have  been  calculated  at 
one-half,  or  at  the  least  one-fourth,  of  the  entire  population."    (Note  to  Herod.  I.  c.) 

28  It  is  so  written  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  6,  §  10 ;  3C  1,  5  2). 

2*  Steph.  Byz. «.  v'.  na<r<rap7daai.  "According  to  Anaxlmenes  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  I.  c), 
Cyrus  founded  Pasargadse ;  but  Ctesias  appears  to  have  represented  it  as  already  a 
place  or  importance  at  the  time  when  Cyrus  revolted.  (See  the  newly-discovered 
fragment  of  Nic  Damasc.  in  the  "  Frag.  Hist  Gr."  vol.  iii.  pp.  405, 6,  ed.  Didot.)  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Persian  capital  of  both  Cyrus  and  Cambyses, 
Persepolis  being  founded  by  Darius.  Cyrus  was  himself  buried  there  (Ctesias,  Pers. 
Exc.  §  9 ;  Arrian,  vi.  29 ;  Strabo  xv.  p.  1085).  Murghauh  (the  site  of  its  ruins)  is  the 
ordy  place  in  Persia  at  which  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  Cyrus  have  been  discovered. 
The  mined  buildings  bear  the  following  legend:  *Adam  Eurush,  Ehshayathiya, 
Hakh^manishiya,' — *I  [am]  Cyrus  the  King,  the  Achaemenian."*  (Rawlinson,  note 
to  Herod.  I.  c).  ^*  ^ph-pn,  Herod,  i.  125. 

26  Herod,  vii.  11.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  the  apparent  gap  to 
this  genealogy  (see  what  follows  in  the  text  above)  is  the  supposition  that  some 
transcriber  omitted  the  dmible  mention  of  the  names  Cyrua  and  Camhifses,  because  he 
did  not  understand  it.  *•  Herod,  i.  111. 
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king  of  Cappadocia."    The  full  genealogy  of  Xerxes,  there- 
fore, would  stand  thus :" 

Achsemenes. 
Telspes. 


I  I 

CambvBes  I.  Ariaramnes.  Atossa, 

1  I  m. 

Cyras  I.  Arsames.  Pharnaces. 

Cambyses  II.  Hystapes.  (whence) 

I  I  i 

Cyeub  II.  {TUK  Gskat).  — m.  Dabius  I.  m.-|       Otanes. 

I — ~ r"4        z~\ 


Cambysxs  in.  Smerdis.  Atossa. — 


Xeqxes. 


— dangbter. 


All  that  formerly  puzzled  the  critics  in  these  statements 
has  now  been  made  clear  by  the  Behistun  inscription.  To 
use  the  words  of  its  decipherer :"  "  Darius,  in  the  first  para- 
graph, styles  himself  an  Achcemenian ;  in  the  second,  he 
shows  his  right  to  this  title  by  tracing  his  paternal  ances- 
try to  Achaemenes;"  in  the  third,  he  goes  on  to  glorify  the 
Achaemenian  family,  by  describing  the  antiquity  of  their  de- 
scent and  the  fact  of  their  having  for  a  long  time  past  fur- 
nished kings  to  the  Pei-sian  nation  ;"  and  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph he  further  explains  that  eight  of  the  Achaemenian  fam- 
ily have  thus  already  filled  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he 
is  the  ninth  of  the  line  who  is  called  to  rule  over  his  country- 
men."" 

The  distinctness  with  which  Darius  qualifies  the  whole  line 
in  general,  and  Iiis  eight  predecessors  in  particular,  as  kiiigs^ 
derives  double  force  from  his  withholding  that  title  from  his 
own  paternal  ancestors,"  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were 

«T  Diod.  Sic  ap.  Phot.  " Bibl."  p.  1158. 

ss  We  take  the  table  from  Rawlin8on*8  note,  bat  distingaishing  the  well-known 
hiatoric  names  by  capitals.  For  a  fall  genealogical  table  of  the  wbole  hoase,  and 
what  is  known  of  each  member,  see  Rawlinson's  Appendix  to  Herod,  vii.  note  B. 

a*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  note  to  Herod,  i.  126. 

^  The  names  here  are  the  same  as  in  Herodotas ;  Hakhdmaniah  (Achtemenes) ; 
Chishpalah  (TeTspes) ;  Ariydramana  (Ariaramnes) ;  Arehdma  (Arsames) ;  Viahtditpa 
(Hystaspes). 

*»  Par.  3.  "  Says  Darins  the  king :  '  On  that  ncconnt  we  have  been  called  Achaeme- 
nlans;  from  antiquity  we  have  descended:  from  autiqaity  oar  family  have  been 
kings.' " 

>2  Par.  4  "  Says  Darins  the  king :  *  (There  are)  eight  of  my  race  who  have  been 
kings  before  (me) ;  I  (am)  the  ninth ;  nine  of  ns  have  been  kings  in  a  doable  line.*  *' 
The  one  wanting  in  the  genealogy  to  make  ap  this  namber  mAy  perhaps  be  Smerdis, 
or  possibly  some  original  divine  or  heroic  repated  ancestor,  prior  to  Achsemenes. 

3'  On  this  point  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  observes :  "  Darins  seems  to  pnt  forward  no 
claim  whatever  to  inclade  his  immediate  ancestry  among  the  Persian  kings;  they 
are  merely  enumerated  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to  Achsmenian  descent,  and 
are  in  no  case  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Khsftdyathiya^  *  King.*  So  clear,  indeed, 
and  fixed  was  the  tradition  of  the  royal  family  in  this  respect,  that  both  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  and  Artaxerxes  Ochns  may  be  observed,  in  tracing  their  pedigree,  to  qual* 
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a  r.ative  dynasty  who  ruled  in  Persia  'during  the  Median  su* 
premacy.  Nor  can  we,  in  a  genealogy  so  minutely  stated, 
make  Achaemenes  a  mere  hero-eponymica.^^  Whether  (as  has 
been  supposed  of  Cyaxares  among  the  Medes)  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  new  Iranian  migration,  which  reinforced  the 
vigor  of  the  Persians ;  or  whether  he  first  gathered  their 
separate  tribes  into  a  compact  state ;  or  whether  he  united 
both  these  characters — are  matters  of  conjecture. 

Thus  much  is  clear,  that  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
long  line  of  Persian  kings,  who  gloried  in  his  name  as  long 
as  the  dynasty  lasted."  When,  therefore,  Herodotus  speaks 
of  Carabyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  as  "  a  Persian  of  good  fam- 
ily, indeed,  but  of  a  quiet  temper,  whom  Astyages  looked  on 
as  much  inferior  to  a  Mede  of  even  middle  condition,""  he 
is  led  into  error  by  consistency  with  the  story  he  had  to  tell 
— unless,  indeed,  he  meant  to  show  the  overweening  arro- 
gance of  the  Median's  estimate  even  of  a  Persian  king. 
Aenophon- — whose  romance  often  preserves  genuine  frag- 
ments of  tradition  which  Herodotus  has  missed,  and  who 
would  naturally  hear  the  royal  traditions  in  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyrus — expressly  calls  Cambyses  "  King  of  the  Per- 
sians ;""  and  the  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  brick  at  tknkereh^  in  Chaldaea,  in  which  Cyrus  styles 
himself  "  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  poioerful  king,'^'^ 

§  1^.  The  marriage  of  Cambyses  to  Mandane,  the  daughter 
of  Astyages,  and  the  consequent  position  of  Cyrus  as  heir  to 
his  grandfather — for  it  seems  that  Astyages  had  no  son" — 

ify  each  ancestor  by  the  title  of  *  King*  up  to  Darius^  but  from  that  time  to  drop  the 
royal  title,  and  to  speak  of  Hystaspes  and  Arsames  as  mere  private  individnals." 
(Note  to  Herod.  L  c.) 

>*  The  idea  of  heroea-eponymi  beloof^s  not  to  the  Orientals,  bat  to  the  Greeks,  who, 
quite  consistently,  made  Peraes  or  Peraeua^  not  Achsemenes,  the  hero-eponymus  of  the 
Persians  (Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Xen.  "  Cyrop."  i.  2,  §  1 ;  Plato,  ♦*  Alcib."  i.  p.  120,  E. ;  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  4,  S  6). 

«»  The  name  AehasmeneSj  though  occupying  so  prominent  a  position  in  authentic 
Persian  history,  is  unknown  either  in  the  antique  traditions  of  the  Vendidad,  or  in 
the  romantic  legends  of  the  so-called  Kayanian  dynasty— probably  becauHe  Achaeme- 
nes lived  after  the  compilation  of  the  Vendidad,  but  so  long  before  the  invention 
of  the  romances  that  his  name  was  forgotten.  The  name  signifies  "  friendly,"  or 
"  possessing  friends,"  being  formed  of  a  Persian  word,  Jiakhd^  corresponding  to  the 
Sanscrit  mkhd  and  an  attributive  affix  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  mat,  which  forms 
the  nominative  in  man,    (Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  note  to  Herod.  I.  e.) 

«6  Herod,  i.  107.  *i  Cyrop.  1. 2,  §  1. 

*8  The  distinct  statement  of  Herodotus  (i.  109)  and  Justin  (i.  4)  to  this  effect  is  con- 
firmed indirectly  by  the  Behistan  inscription,  where  a  Median  pretender  traces  his 
descent  not  from  Astyages,  but  from  Cyaxares.  It  has  long  been  decided  that  the 
Cyaxares  II.  —whom  Xenophon  makes  the  son  of  Astyages,  and  the  last  king  of  Me- 
dia, and  to  whom  Cjrrns  quietly  sncceeds  by  right  of  birth— is  an  imaginary  person, 
introduced  into  the  "  Cjrropsedia '*  as  a  foil  to  Cyrus,  and  not  (as  used  to  be  supposed) 
the  »* Darius  the  Mede"  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (see  the  "Student's  O.  T.  History," 
chap.  xxvi.).  Gtesias,  however,  names  Farmises  as  a  son  of  Astyages  (Pers.  Exc 
i  3) ;  and  Moses  of  Chorene  gives  him  several  song  by  Anusia,  who  are  among  the 
captives  settled  in  Armenia  by  TIgranes  (Hist  Arm.  i.  29). 

23* 
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look  like  points  invented  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  popular  le- 
gend. Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  dynasty  estab- 
lished by  conquest  or  revolution  to  trace  a  descent  from  the 
displaced  family.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Persia  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  Median  suzerain."  The  marvellous  legend,  pre- 
served by  Herodotus,  of  the  superstitious  motive  for  that 
marriage ;  the  exposure  and  preservation  of  the  young  Cy- 
rus ;  his  recognition  by  his  grandfather ;  the  cruel  vengeance 
which  Astyages  takes  upon  Harpagus  for  preserving  the  boy, 
whom  nevertheless,  lulled  into  security  by  the  Magi,  he 
brings  up  at  his  own  court;  and  the  plot  by  which  Harpa- 
gus at  once  gluts  his  own  revenge,  and  leads  Cyrus  to  seize 
the  crown — all  this,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
peating, and  is  spoilt  by  telling  in  any  other  than  the  words 
of  Herodotus,  must  be  dismissed  to  the  realm  of  poetry,  with 
the  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus.*" 

But  we  may  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  poetic 
patriotism,  which  invented  such  marvels  to  mark  the  destiny 
of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  we  remember 
that  his  name  shines  conspicuous  in  the  higher  poetry,  which 
reveals  his  true  calling  in  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence, 
on  His  authority  "  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd^ 
and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure :  even  saying  to  Jerusalem, 
Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall 
be  laid  :"** — "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  his  anointed^  to  Cyrus, 
whose  right  hand  I  have  strengthened,  to  subdue  nations  be- 
fore him ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before 
him  the  two-leaved  gates ;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut : 
I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight : 
I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron :  and  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  dark- 
ness, and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  I,  Jehovah,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the 
God  of  Israel.  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel 
mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name :  I  have  sur- 
named  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me,     I  am  Jehovah, 

**  Ctesiaa  and  Nicolas  of  Damascas  say  that  Cyrns  was  in  no  way  related  to  As- 
tyages. 

«°  Read  Herod,  i  107-130,  with  the  notes  of  Prof.  Rawlinson  and  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Grote.  The  attempt  at  riAiaiMAizi'nQ  a  poetical  legend  (thus,  to  use  Professor 
Maiden's  happy  phrase,  "  spoiling  a  good  poem  withont  making  a  good  history  **) 
peeps  ont  in  the  explanation  given  of  the  name  of  Cyrns's  foster-mother,  Spoco  {or, 
ill  Greek,  Cyno\  which  really  meant  that  the  child  was  snckled  by  a  bitch  (Herod,  i. 
110, 122),  exactly  as  Livy  (i.  4)  attempts  to  explain  the  "  she- wolf '*  of  Romnlas  and 
Bemus.  The  "other  name"  nnder  which  Cyros  was  brought  np  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  hare  been  Agradatea,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  cormption  ot  AtrcuUUea,  the  name 
of  his  reputed  father.  In  the  story  preserved  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  this  name  is 
given,  Instead  of  Cambyaea^  to  the  father  of  Cyrus.  *^  Isaiah  xliv.  2a 
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and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  m-e :  I  girded 
thee.,  THOUGH  thou  hast  not  known  me."" 

The  last  phrase,  so  emphatically  repeated,  should  serve  to 
correct  what  we  may  call  the  religious  fondness,  which,  in 
syniipathy  with  the  philosophic  fiction  of  Xenophon,  has 
thrown  a  halo  of  sanctity  about  the  king  who,  with  all  his 
real  greatness,  was  but  the  best  type  of  the  true  Asiatic  con- 
queror, and  the  leader  of  a  rude  military  people ;  to  whom  it 
was  given,  in  the  happy  words  of  -^schylus,  to  fulfill  the 
destiny  that  "  one  man  should  rule  over  all  Asia  nourisher 
of  flocks,  holding  the  sceptre  of  goverament ;""  or,  as  a  mod- 
ern ethnologist  would  say,  to  bring  the  Semitic  nations  under 
the  new  and  invigorating  influence  of  Aryan  rule. 

§  14.  Of  the  true  history  of  the  revolution  little  certain  can 
be  told.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  both  agree  (though  as- 
signing different  causes)  that  Cyrus  was  brought  up  as  a 
youth  at  the  court  of  Astyages.  It  was  a  frequent  custom, 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  Asiatic  monarchies,  for  the  sovereign 
to  keep  the  sons  of  vassal  kings  about  him — partly  as  hos- 
tages, and  partly  to  be  trained  to  govern  in  his  interests. 
The  general  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  Astyages,  and  the 
story  of  an  Armenian  revolt,  supply  those  probable  motives 
for  rebellion  which  may  perhaps  have  been  superfluous  to 
the  energy  and  ambition  so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of 
Cyrus;  and  Harpagus  may  very  likely  represent  a  malcon- 
tent party  among  the  Medes.  But  the  "suflicient  reason" 
is  perhaps  best  sought  in  the  religious  zeal  inspired  by  the 
purer  Mazdeism  which  had  been  preserved  in  Persia,  and 
which  was  afterwards  the  animating  spirit  of  the  revolution 
effected  by  Darius."  "  To  earnest  Zoroastrians,  such  as  the 
Achaemenians  are  shown  to  have  been  by  their  inscriptions, 
the  yoke  of  a  power  which  had  so  greatly  corrupted,  if  it  had 
not  wholly  laid  aside,  the  worship  of  Ormazd,  must  have  been 
extremely  distasteful ;  and  Cyrus  may  have  wished,  by  his 
rebellion,  as  much  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  religion  as  to 
obtain  a  loftier  position  for  his  nation.  If  the  Magi  really 
occupied  the  position  at  the  Median  court  which  Herodotus 
assigns  to  them — if  they  *  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the 
king,  and  shared  in  his  sovereignty'" — ^if  the  priest-ridden 
monarch  was  perpetually  dreaming,  and  perpetually  referring 
his  dreams  to  the  Magian  seers  for  exposition,  and  then 
guiding  his  actions  by  the  advice  they  tendered  him" — the 
religious  zeal  of  the  young  Zoroastrian  may  very  naturally 

<«  Isaiah  xlv.  1-5.  «■•«  iEsch.  "  Pers.*'  768. 

**  This  is  couspicaoas  throughout  the  Behistnn  Inpcr;i)tion. 

«  Herod,  i.  120.  46  Herod,  i.  107,  lOS,  121. 
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have  been  aroused  ;  and  the  contest  into  which  he  plunged 
may  have  been,  in  his  eyes,  not  so  much  a  national  struggle 
as  a  crusade  against  the  infidels."*^ 

§  15.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  was  ac- 
complished, the  ancient  writers  are  quite  at  variance.  Herod- 
otus represents  the  injured  Median  noble,  Harpagus,  as  se- 
cretly inviting  Cyrus  from  Persia,  to  head  the  plot  which  he 
had  prepared ;  and  Astyages  as  deserted  in  the  first  battle 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  utterly  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  in  a  second  battle.**  Xenophon,  when  writ- 
ing as  an  historian,  and  not  as  a  novelist,  gives  testimony  to 
a  prolonged  resistance,  the  more  valuable  from  its  being  in- 
cidental. On  the  occasion  of  the  Ten  Thousand  passing  the 
ruined  cities  of  Larissa  and  Mespila  on  the  Tigris  (at  or  near 
the  site  of  Nineveh),  he  observes  that  both  resisted  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Persian  king  to  take  them  by  storm,  and  that 
the  latter  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  Median  queen,  when  the 
Medes  were  deprived  of  their  siipremacy  by  the  Persians.'^* 
But  this  may  refer  to  a  last  stand  made  in  Assyria  after  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Astyages  in  Media  or  Persia. 

Another  story,  preserved  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (either 
from  Ctesias  or  Dino,  or  both),  relates,^  with  circumstantial 
fullness,  how  Cyrus  escaped  from  the  court  of  Eobatana,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  concert  with  his  father:  how 
Astyages  marched  against  the  rebels  with  a  vast  host,  and 
defeated  them  after  two  days'  battle,  in  which  the  father  of 
Cyrus  was  killed,  and  the  routed  Persians  were  forced  back 
to  a  position  in  front  of  Pasargadse,  where  another  furious 
fight  of  two  days  ended  in  favor  of  the  Persians,  who  slew 
60,000  Medes ;  and  how  Astyages,  utterly  routed  in  a  final 
attack,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  insignia  of 
royalty  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  who  was  saluted  by  his 
army  as  "  King  of  Media  and  Persia."*** 

§  16.  That  title  describes  the  true  nature  of  the  empire 
which  —  in  whatever  manner  —  was  certainly  transferred 
from  Astyages  to  Cyrus.  It  was  not  a  conquest  by  a  for- 
eign power,  but  the  transfer  of  supremacy  from  one  to  the 
other  of  two  nations  already  closely  united — a  transfer  which 
has  been  well  described  as  "  but  slightly  galling  to  the  sub- 

*"*  RawlinBon,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iii.  p.  225.  Nicolas  of  Damascus  seems  to 
hint  at  this  religions  motive  for  ttie  insarrection  (pp.  402, 404). 

*8  Herod.  1. 127-8. 

^*  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  §S  7-12.  This  entirely  disposes  of  the  quiet  succession  as  rep- 
resented in  the  "Cyropeedia'"  On  the  identity  of  Larissa  with  Nimfud  see  chap, 
xi.  S  9. 

•*»  The  details  of  this  story  are  piven  fully  hy  Professor  Rawlinson  ("  Five  Mon- 
archies," vol.  iii.  pp.  225-230),  who  forms  a  higher  estimate  of  its  authority  than  we 
are  disposed  to  admit. 
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jected  power,  apd  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the 
dependent  countries.  Except  in  so  far  as  religion  was  con- 
cerned, the  change  from  one  Iranic  race  to  the  other  would 
make  scarcely  a  perceptible  difference  to  the  subjects  of  ei- 
ther kingdom.  1  he  law  of  the  state  would  still  be  *  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.'**  Official  employments  would 
still  be  open  to  the  people  of  both  countries."  Even  the 
fame  and  glory  of  empire  would  attach,  in  the  minds  of  men, 
almost  as  much  to  the  one  nation  as  the  other.  If  Media  de- 
scended from  her  pre-eminent  rank,  it  was  to  occupy  a  sta- 
tion only  a  little  below  the  highest,  and  one  which  left  her 
a  very  distinct  superiority  over  all  the  subject  races."" 

§  17.  An  earnest  of  this  united  government  was  at  once 
given  by  the  generosity  with  which,  as  all  the  authorities 
agree,  Astyages  was  treated  by  his  conqueror.  Herodotus 
says  that  CJyrus  kept  Astyages  at  his  court,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  without  doing  him  any  further  injury." 
According  to  Ctesias,  Astyages  was  made  satrap  of  the  Bar- 
canii,  a  Parthian  people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania,  and, 
having  perished  in  a  desert  region  through  the  treachery  of 
a  couilier,  he  was  honorably  buried  by  Cyrus.  It  has  been 
inferred,  from  the  supposed  date  of  the  great  battle  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  that  Astyages  was  seventy  years  old 
at  his  deposition  ;  but  this  is  very  uncertain.** 

•iDan.vi.  8;  Esther  i.  19. 

*a  Herod.  L  15C,  162 ;  vi.  94 ;  Til.  88 ;  Behistun  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  14,  §  6 ;  col.  iv. 
par.  14,  §  6. 

*3  Rawlinson,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  Hi.  p.  231.  This  relation  between  the  two 
component  branches  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  explains  how  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  was  said  to  be  "given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians**  (Dan.  v.  28)— a  phrase 
sometimes  mistaken  for  an  aUianu  of  the  two  powers ;  and  the  employment  of  Me- 
dian officials  in  the  highest  places  is  illustrated  by  the  viceregal  government  of  Baby- 
lon by  "Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever  he  may  have  been.  The  constant  use  by  the 
Greeks  of  such  phrases  as  6  M^io?,  ru  Mn^iKd,  nn^itrpo^,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the  Per- 
sian power,  has  been  already  noticed. 

•*  Herod,  i.  130 ;  comp.  c.  76. 

fis  The  peace  made  on  this  occasion  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Astyages  to 
Aryenis,  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Assuming  Astyages  to  have  been  at  least  15  or  16  in 
B.0. 610,  he  would  be  nearly  70  in  b.o.  658.  But  the  date  of  the  battle  can  not  be  con- 
sidered certain,  and  the  marriage  may  have  been  merely  a  contract.  The  calcula- 
tion, therefore,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  against  the  identification  of  Astyages  with 
"  Darius  the  Mede,"  who  was  62  years  old  at  the  capture  of  Babylon,  in  b.o.  538 ;  but 
it  would  resnlt  from  the  identification  that  Astyages,  who  reigned  35  years,  was  only 
7  years  old  at  his  accession,  and  42  at  his  deposition.  (The  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  fairly  stated  by  Rawlluson,  Essay  Hi.  to  Herod,  i.  §  11.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CYRUS  THE  GEEAT  AND  CR(ESU8. — OVERTHROW  OF  LTDIA  AND 
BABYLON. — B.C.  560-529. 

{  1.  Cf  Rite  Tim  Gdeat.  Acce^eiou  orCRcBSns  InLydls.  HlBcanqneBtorAsIaUlDar 
nkliln  tbe  Hilya.  Poetic  view  o(  his  career  In  Herodotni.  i  i.  CrsEDB  reeoliee 
to  oppoea  Cjrat.  (  3.  HIb  couenltntionB  of  tfae  Oreclan  oracles.  {  i.  Hla  alllsu- 
ces  with  Spflrto,  Esypt,  rind  Babylon.  Precliillate  commencemeiit  of  the  war. 
i  B.  Preparations  or  Cyrna.    Overtiiree  to  the  Anialic  Oreeta.    He  marches  Into 

treat  of  Cmsas,  and  advance  or  Cyrnn.  Battle  in  front  of  Sardia.  {  8.  Siege  anfl 
caplare  of  the  cily.  Legends  Id  Herodottie.  Treatment  of  CnSHUS.  His  later  his. 
tory.  (9.  Cnnqnest  of  iheGreek  colnuleB.  Departure  of  Cjrus.  His  echemes  of 
conqoeBt  Reduction  of  the  Iranian  countries.  Captnre  nf  BabylflD.  ( 10.  Le- 
gends of  the  death  of  Cyrus.    His  tomb  at  Fasargade.    i  11.  Character  of  Cynu. 

§  1.  Ctkus  the  Great  (in  Old  Persian,  Sitrusky  is  said 
by  Dino'  to  have  beeti  exactly  forty  years  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dominion  of  Astyages  over  all  the  tribes  from 

1  "This  word  was  Eenerollysnppnaed  by  UiB  Oreeka  to  mean  'lie  Sun '[see  Cleg. 
■Pcrs.'  Eic.i4fl;  Pint  'Artfli.';  Elym.  Mag.  te.  Kopot,  etc.)— that  ia,  tt  was  Identl- 

ed  that  IhU  identlflcatlon  waa  a  mtslake,  as  the  Old  Persian  K  never  replaces  the 

•  popular  title  among  the  Aryan  race  before  the  feparatlon  of  the  Median  and  Per- 
sian branches,  bat  of  which  the  elymoiogy  Is  nakoown."    (RawllnBoo,  App.  to  H* 
tod.  vLNoie  A.  "On  the  Proper  Namea  of  MedM  and  PetaiamT 
•Ap.CIc"l>eDtv."l.as. 
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the  Halys  to  the  desert  of  Ehorassan  (b.c.  558).  In  the 
same  year,  or  just  before,"  Cbcesus  succeeded  his  father 
Alyattes  on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,*  and  at  once  began  the  career  of  conquest  which 
brought  under  his  sway  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  with- 
in the  Halys,  except  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians.  Herodotus, 
treating  the  partial  attacks  of  previous  kings  on  the  Ionian 
colonies  as  of  little  permanent  consequence,  says  of  Croesus : 
"  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the  bar- 
barians who  held  relations  with  the  Greeks ;  forcing  some 
of  them  to  become  his  tributaries,  and  entering  into  alliance 
with  others.  He  conquered  the  -^olians,  lonians,  and  Do- 
rians of  Asia,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  LacedaBmonians. 
Up  to  that  time  all  the  Greeks  had  been  free."* 

He  first  attacked  Ephesus,  and  afterwards  found  some 
substantial  complaint — or,  failing  that,  any  poor  excuse — 
for  making  war  successively  on  all  the  states  of  Ionia  and 
-^olis.*  The  ingenious  apologue,  by  which  Bias  of  Priene, 
one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  diverted  him  from  the  scheme  of  at- 
tacking the  islanders,  is  evidently  introduced  by  Herodotus 
to  illustrate  the  growing  influence  of  Greek  ideas  on  Lydia  'y 
but  a  palpable  anachronism  is  involved  in  the  exquisitely 
beauiiifal  episode  of  Solon's  preaching  to  the  king,  who  had 
shown  him  all  his  wealth,  the  lesson  which  is  the  key-note  to 
the  story  of  Croesus  as  related  by  Herodotus:  "He  who 
unites  the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and,  retaining 
them  to  the  day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peaceably — that  man 
alone  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  happy.  But  in  every  matter 
it  behooves  us  to  mark  well  the  end;  for  oftentimes  God 
gives  men  a  gleam  of  happiness,  and  then  plunges  them  into 
ruin."® 

§  2.  To  this  fate,  incurred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  by  the 
king's  aggression  upon  his  countrymen,*  Croesus  was  hurried 
on  by  his  ambition  to  measure  his  strength  with  Cyrus,  and 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Persians  before  it  came 
to  a  head.**  His  first  object  was  to  add  Cappadocia  to  his 
dominions ;  and  he  claimed  to  be  the  avenger  of  the  wrong 
done  to  his  brother-in-law,  Astyages."  The  immensie  re- 
sources obtained  from  his  command  of  the  fertile  regions  of 

3  B.0. 660,  Cliuton ;  b.o.  558,  Lenormant. 

*  Herod,  i  26.  »  Herod,  i.  6.  •  fierod.  i.  26. 

T  Herod,  i.  27.  «  Herod,  i.  32.  •  Herod,  i.  6. 

10  Herod,  i.  46.  The  statement  that  Croesns  "learnt  that  CyruB  had  destroyed  the 
empire  of  Astyages,  and  that  the  Persians  were  becoming  daily  more  pmoetful"  may 
give  a  hint  of  the  occupations  of  Cyras  daring  the  first  ten  years  or  so  of  his  reign, 
according  to  the  asiial  chronology.  The  dates  of  Proil  Bawlinson,  however,  place 
the  accession  of  Crcesas  ten  years  before  that  of  Gyms,  and  leave  only  four  years  ta 
the  fall  of  the  Lydian  king.  "  Herod,  i.  73. 
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Asia  Minor,  the  gold-yielding  streams  of  Lydia/"  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Ionian  states — which  made  the  riches  of 
CroBsus  a  proverb  in  all  antiquity"- — might  well  seem  ade- 
quate to  the  entei*prise,  to  which  the  Delphic  oracle  had 
given,  though  with  characteristic  ambiguity,  the  divine  sanc- 
tion." He  also  made  an  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians." 
§  3.  The  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  superstition, 
which  tells  how  Croesus  first  shrewdly  tested,  and  then  blind- 
ly trusted,  the  oracle  which  finally  lured  him  to  his  fate, 
should  be  read  at  length  in  the  charming  story  of  Herodo- 
tus." It  is  a  sign  of  the  intercourse  that  was  now  carried 
on  among  the  states  of  the  Levant,  that  the  Lydian  messen- 
gers were  sent,  not  only  to  the  Milesian  Branchidse,  to  the 
Boeotian  oracles  of  Amphiaraus  and  Trophonius,  to  that  of 
the  Delphians  at  Pytho,  and  the  only  less  famous  oracle  of 
Abae  iu  JPhocis,  to  Dodona  in  Epirus,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  oracles  of  Greece  ;  but  even  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  in 
the  Libyan  desert."  The  Pythian  oracle  alone — mindful, 
doubtless,  of  former  gifts  from  Lydia,  and  not  grudging  to 
scatter  among  the  envoys  the  seed  of  future  golden  harvests 
— was  able  to  tell  the  grotesque  and  improbable  occupa- 
tion which  was  the  test  fixed  by  Croesus,  who  declared,  with 
an  amusing  mixture  of  credulity  and  skepticism,  "  that  the 
Delphic  was  the  only  real  oracular  shrine.""  The  offerings 
which  attested  his  faith  make  the  page  of  Herodotus  glitter 
with  gold ;"  and  seem  to  deserve  a  better  reward  than  the 
twofold  assurance  that, "  if  Croesus  attacked  the  Persians,  he 
would  destroy  a  mighty  empire,"""  and  that  "when  a  mule 
should  be  king  of  Media"  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  fly, 
like  a  coward,  to.  the  pebbles  of  Hermus.** 

''  Besides  the  well-known  golden  sands  of  Pactolus,  and  the  "  golden  legend  "  of 
Midas,  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  when  the  LacedKmonians  wanted  gold  for  a  statue 
they  sent  to  purchase  it  in  Lydia,  and  Croesus  gave  it  them  as  a  present  (Herod,  i.  09). 

"  The  splendid  offerings  at  Delphi,  which  Herodotus  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  prove 
that  the  wealth  of  Croesus  was  no  mere  fable.  Western  Asia  Minor  also  yielded  un- 
bounded riches  to  its  masters,  down  to  the  time  of  ♦*  Dives  Attains  "  and  the  procon- 
sular plunderers  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

"  Herod,  i.  73.  »»  Herod,  i.  69,  70.  "  Herod,  i.  46  seq,  "  Herod,  i.  46. 

"  Herod,  i.  48.  Dismissing  all  the  grave  nonsense  with  which  this  story  has  been 
discnssed,  it  is  enough  to  state  the  alternative:  either,  as  Cicero  thought  ("De  Div." 
ii.),  the  story  is  a  pure  fabrication ;  or  Croesus  intrusted  his  secret  to  some  of  the  en- 
voys, who  betrayed  it  for  a  consideration.  It  is  urged  that  common  sense  would  for- 
bid the  latter  course ;  but  Croesus  must  have  arranged  with  the  envoys  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  superstitions  curiosity  which  devised  the  test  was  just  the 
state  of  mind  to  drop  a  hint  of  its  nature.  But  Cicero's  opinion  is  just  as  likely  to 
have  been  right  Herodotus  states  afterwards  that  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  also 
earned  the  faith  and  offerings  of  Croesus  (i.  52).  *"  Herod,  i.  50, 51. 

90  Herod,  i.  53. 

9*  Herod,  i.  S6.  This  sort  of  irony,  which  tempts  the  doomed  man  to  believe  him- 
self safe  till  an  impossible  event  should  come  to  pass,  might  occupy  a  commentator 
in  illustrating  It,  "  till  Bimam  wood  shall  come  to  Dunsinane." 
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§  4.  Coniident  in  the  promise  of  the  first  response  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  second,  the  fated  Lydian  resolved  to  be 
the  first  to  cross  the  Halys — thus  measuring  himself  against 
the  "  mule  "  of  mixed  Persian  and  Median  birth,  and  bring- 
ing destruction  on  his  oxon  mighty  empire.  Before  the  Lac- 
edaemonian alliance,  which  he  formed  at  the  advice  of  the 
Pythian  oracle,  Crcesus  had  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt ;  which  was  now  strengthened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  "  Labynetus,"  king  of  Babylon ;"  but  he  was  too 
eager  to  give  these  powerful  allies  time  to  send  their  con- 
tingents to  his  aid.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sandanis,  a  Lydian 
of  high  repute  for  wisdom,  gave  such  counsel  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Thou  art  about,  O  king,  to  make  war  against  men 
who  wear  leathern  trowsers,  and  have  all  their  other  gar- 
ments of  leather ;  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like,  but  on 
what  they  can  get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and  unkindly ; 
who  do  not  indulge  in  wine,  but  drink  water ;  who  possess 
no  figs,  nor  any  thing  else  that  is  good  to  eat.  If,  then,  thou 
conqaei-cst  them,  what  canst  thou  get  from  them,  seeing  that 
they  have  nothing  at  all  ?  But  if  they  conquer  thee,  con- 
sider how  much  that  is  precious  thou  wilt  lose  :  if  they  once 
get  a  taste  of  our  pleasant  things,  they  will  keep  such  hold 
of  them  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  them  loose  their 
grasp.  For  my  part,  I  am  thankful  to  the  gods  that  they 
have  not  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  Persians  to  invade 
Lvdia."" 

§  5.  Cyrus,  in  fact,  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take 
this  course.  It  appears,  from  his  character  and  his  whole 
career,  that  he  had  from  the  first  led  forth  his  hardy  horse- 
men from  their  native  hills  in  the  spirit  which  was  after- 
wards avowed  as  a  fixed  maxim  of  Persian  policy:  *'For 
Asia,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians  that  inhabit 
it,  is  regarded  by  the  Persians  as  their  own ;  but  Europe 
and  the  Greek  race  they  look  on  as  distinct  and  separate. 
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*'  Herod.  \.  77.  AssnmlDg,  what  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  Labynetus  of  this 
passage  is  Nabonadius,  we  have  here  a  definite  limit  of  time ;  for  the  accession  of 
this  Babylonian  king  is  fixed  by  the  astronomical  canon  at  b.o.  066. 

3'  Herod,  i.  71.  The  passage  is  qnoted  for  the  sake  of  its  testimony  to  the  manners 
of  the  Persians  of  that  day,  and  their  subsequent  change  of  character.  Herodotns 
adds  that  the  speech,  though  it  failed  to  persuade  Crossus,  "  was  quite  true ;  for  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  Persians  possessed  none  of  the  luxuries  or  delights 
of  life." 

»*  Herod,  i.  4.  Rnwlinson  well  observes  {ad  loc.)  that,  "The  claim  made  by  the 
Persians  to  the  natural  lordship  of  Asia  was  convenient  as  furnishing  them  with 
pretexts  for  such  wars  as  it  suited  their  policy  to  engage  in  with  non-Asiatic  nations. 
The  most  remarkable  occasion  on  which  they  availed  themselves  of  such  a  plea  was 
when  Darius  invaded  Scythia.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  asserted,  and  the  Scyth- 
ians believed,  that  his  Invasion  was  designed  to  punish  them  for  having  attacked 
the  Medes  and  held  possession  of  Upper  Asia  for  a  number  of  years,  at  a  time  when 
Persia  was  a  tributary  nation  to  Media.    (See  Herod,  iv.  1,  and  118, 110.)" 
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But  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror  was  tempered  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  consummate  general  and  statesman.  He  did 
not  rush  to  the  conflict  without  first  sounding  what  would 
naturally  seem  his  enemy's  most  vulnerable  point.  "  Before 
beginning  his  march,  he  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians,  with  an 
invitation  to  them  to  revolt  from  the  Lydian  king :  they, 
however,  refused  compliance.'"*  Those  lich  commercial  cit- 
ies, fostered  by  Croesus  as  inlets  of  wealth,  doubtless  feared 
the  ruder  and  unknown  conqueror.  Meanwhile  Cyrus  liad 
collected  his  army  and  begun  his  march,  increasing  his  num- 
bers at  every  step  by  the  forces  of  the  nations  that  lay  in  his 
way."  For  this  pui-pose  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  more 
circuitous  route  through  the  friendly  country  of  Armenia 
(along  the  valley  where  is  now  Mrzenim)^  which  brought 
him,  not  into  the  Cappadocian  table-land,  but  into  the  mari- 
time region  called  Pontus  in  the  lioman  times. 

§  6.  Croesus  directed  his  march  to  the  same  quarter — ^hav- 
ing crossed  the  Halys,  either,  as  Herodotus  thought,  by  the 
bridges  which  still  existed  in  his  time ;  or,  as  the  Greeks 
generally  believed,  by  the  aid  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  who 
diverted  a  part  of  the  stream  into  a  new  channel  behind  the 
camp,  thus  making  the  natural  bed  easier  to  ford."  He  en- 
tered the  district  of  Pteria,  near  Sinope,  and  began  to  ravage 
the  country  of  the  unoffending  "  Syrians,"  taking  their  chief 
city,  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  While  thus 
occupied,  he  seems  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  who  encamped  opposite  to  him  in  Pteria.  A  long 
and  bloody  battle,  in  which  both  armies  fought  valiantly, 
with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  was  ended  by  the  fall  of 
night — the  Lydians,  though  overmatched  in  numbers,  sus- 
taining the  reputation  that  "  in  all  Asia  there  was  not  at 
that  time  a  braver  or  more  warlike  people."" 

§  7.  Croesus  now  saw  his  mistake  in  precipitating  the  war 
with  his  inferior  force ;  and,  as  Cyrus  did  not  renew  the  at- 
tack next  day,  he  retreated  to  Sardis,  disbanded  his  array, 
and  sent  messengers  to  summon  the  promised  succors  from 
Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Sparta,  against  the  fifth  month,  intend- 
ing to  resume  the  offensive  in  the  spring.  But  Cyrus,  con- 
ceiving his  adversary's  purpose,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  pur- 
sued with  such  speed,  that  he  was  himself  the  first  to  an- 

«»  Herod,  i.  76.  a*  Herod,  i.  T6. 

«^  Herod,  i.  75.  Both  the  story  about  Thales  and  the  plnral  "  bridges  "  seem  to 
point  to  a  place  where  the  river  is  parted  uatnrally  into  two  channels,  as  at  Bafra^ 
between  SaTtimn  and  Sinope.  The  Halys  is  fordable  not  far  above  its  mouth,  but  it 
is  also  crossed  by  rnde  plank  bridges.  There  are  remains  of  bridges  with  stone 
piers,  probably  of  the  Roman  age.  (See  Rawlinson'a  note  ad  loc.  and  Hamiltofi*s 
"  Asia  Minor."  vol.  i.  p.  827. )  «»  Herod,  i.  ta. 
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nounce  his  coming  to  the  Lydian  king.  In  this  emergency 
Croesus  led  out  from  Sardis  his  native  Lydian  lancers — then 
the  best  cavalry  of  Asia — to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus.  By  the  advice  of  Harpagus,  Cyrus  placed 
his  baggage-camels,  with  riders  accoutred  as  horsemen,  in 
front  of  his  line, "  because  the  horse  has  a  natural  dread  of 
the  camel,  and  can  not  abide  either  the  sight  or  the  smell  of 
that  animal.""  And  so  it  proved  :  but  the  rout  of  the  horses 
was  partly  repaired  by  the  courage  of  the  riders,  who  leaped 
out  of  their  saddles  and  engaged  the  Persians  on  foot.  The 
combat  was  long,  but  numbers  prevailed ;  and,  after  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Lydians  fled  back  behind  the 
walls  of  Sardis. 

§  8.  The  siege  of  the  capital  was  now  formed ;  and  Croesus, 
trusting  to  its  strength,  sent  to  hasten  his  allies.  Herodotus 
accounts  for  the  delay  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  Babylonian  succors ;  but  we  have  already 
seen  that  a  large  Egyptian  contingent  probably  invaded  the 
Persian  dominions.''^  But,  in  any  case,  there  was  no  time  for 
the  arrival  of  help  ;  for,  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  the 
siege  was  ended  in  a  fortnight.  The  citadel  of  Sardis  was 
built  upon  a  precipitous  rock  in  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Hermus,  at  a  point  where  the  hills  approach  each  other 
closely ;  and  here  its  name  is  still  preserved  by  the  village 
of  Sart,  Its  natural  strength  was  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  absolute  impregnability  by  a  charm — when  the 
old  King  Meles  carried  round  the  walls  the  lion  that  his  le- 
man  bore  to  him — except  at  one  part,  where  the  cliff  seemed 
quite  inaccessible.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  Cy- 
rus proclaimed  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first  mount 
the  wall,  and  then  delivered  an  assault.  The  troops  were 
beaten  back ;  but  a  certain  Mardian,  named  Hyroeades,  re- 
membered having  seen  a  Lydian  soldier  descend  the  precipi- 
tous and  comparatively  unguarded  part  of  the  rock  to  fetch 
his  helmet,  which  had  rolled  down,  and  which  he  picked  up 
and  carried  back.  Climbing  the  rock  at  the  same  place,  Hy- 
roeades was  followed  by  other  Persians,  and  Sardis  was  thus 
taken,  and  given  up  to  pillage.*" 

We  need  not  repeat  the  romantic  tales,  of  the  escape  of 

2»  Herod.  L  80 ;  Xen.  "  Cyrop."  vii.  1,  §  4T.  See  Rawlingon's  note  for  a  modem  in- 
stance in  which  the  same  stratagem  is  said  to  have  been  contemplated. 

80  See  chap.  viii.  5  19. 

31  Herod,  i.  84.  Polyaenns  (Strateg.  vii.  6,  §  10)  gives  a  different  version  of  the  sur- 
prise, besides  repeating  another  and  very  absurd  account  from  Ctesias.  Rawlinson 
(note,  ad  loc.)  points  out  that  Sardis  was  taken  a  second  time  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  way  by  Lagoras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Aiitiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  vii.  4-7). 
Perhaps  some  readers  may  call  to  mind  how  the  castle  of  Tillietndlem  woKld  have 
bee7i  surprised,  if  Cuddie  Headrigg  had  not  found  "his  brose  too  hot." 
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Crcesus  from  slaughter  by  bis  dumb  son's  recovery  of  bis 
speech ;"  or  of  his  being  saved  from  sacrifice  by  fire  by  invok 
ing  the  name  of  the  sage  whose  warning  had  now  come  true  ;* 
or  of  his  winning  the  regard  of  Cyrus  by  his  sage  advice ; 
or  of  the  Pythoness's  vindication  of  her  oracles."  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  know,  both  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  that,  after 
some  severe  treatment,  Croesus  was  received,  like  Astyages, 
into  the  favor  of  Cyrus,  who  assigned  him  a  territory  for  his 
maintenance,  and  gave  *him  an  honorable  position  at  court, 
where  we  find  the  Lydian,  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
giving  his  pi*udent  but  ineffectual  counsel  to  Cambyses.'® 

§  9.  The  fall  of  Sardis  involved  the  submission  of  the 
whole  Lydian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies. They  hastened,  indeed,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Cynis 
at  Sardis,  praying  to  become  his  lieges  on  the  footing  which 
they  had  occupied  under  CroBSus;  but  the  conqueror  ex- 
pressed, by  the  fable  of  the  piper  and  the  fish,  his  resentment 
at  their  refusal  of  his  former  offers."  Miletus  alone  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  alliance  on  the  terms  proposed :  the  rest  were 
devoted  to  complete  conquest.  The  story  of  how  that  con- 
quest was  afterwards  effected  by  Harpagus,  and  the  scenes 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice  enacted,  especially  by  the  Phocaeans, 
belong  to  the  history  of  Greece. 

Deeming  it  sufficient  to  depute  this  enterprise  to  one  of 
his  generals,  Cyrus  himself,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks 
at  Sardis,  returned  to  Ecbatana,  bent  on  larger  schemes, 
which  are  clearly  defined  by  Herodotus:  "He  wished  to 
make  war  in  person  against  Babylon,  the  Bactrians,  the 
Sacse,  and  Egypt."***  The  last  of  these  designs  was  be- 
queathed to  his  son  Cambyses;  and  the  interval  before  he 
executed  the  first  was  no  doubt  occupied  by  the  conquest 
of  the  still  independent  nations  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxus.  Herodotus,  hasten- 
ing to  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  dismisses  these  cam- 
paigns in  a  single  sentence :  "  While  the  lower  parts  of  Asia 
were  in  this  way  brought  under  by  Harpagus,  Cyrus  in  per- 
son subjected  the  upper  regions,  conquering  every  nation, 

«2  Herod,  i.  85. 

*'  Herod,  i.  85.  Nicolas  of  Damaecns  (Fr.  86)  amplifies  the  story,  and  tries  to  an- 
swer what  seems  the  insuperable  objection,  that  the  bnrning  of  human  beings  was 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  Zoroaster.  Ctesias  ascribes  the  kind  treatment  of  Croeuas 
by  Cyrus  to  quite  a  different  miracle  (Excerpt  5  4). 

3<  Ibid.  83-90.  86  ibid.  90,  91. 

3«  Herod,  iii.  36.  This  was  during  the  Egyptian  expedition,  b.o.  523.  The  capture 
of  Sardis  is  placed  by  Clinton  in  ji.o.  646,  by  Leuoimaut  in  b.o.  544,  and  by  Rawlinson 
as  hij;h  as  u.o.  554.  3''  Herod.  L  141. 

«"  Herod,  i.  153.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Sardis  under  Pactyas,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Carians  and  Lycians  by  Harpagus,  may  be  read  in  Herodotus. 
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and  not  suffering  one  to  escape.""  These  conquests  appear 
to  have  embraced  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Chorasmia,  Bactriana, 
Sogdiana,  Aria  {Herat)  ^  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Sattagydia, 
and  Gandaria.*"  At  length,  in  b.c.  539,  Cyrus  found  himself 
free  to  effect,  the  conquest  of  Babylon ;  and  the  fall  of  that 
city,  in  the  following  year,  extended  his  dominion  to  the 
frontier  of  Egypt."  From  this  epoch  (Jan.  5,  b.c.  538)  may 
be  dated  the  full  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire.  It 
was  not  till  two  years  later  that  Cyrus  fixed  his  usual  resi- 
dence at  Babylon;  and  hence  the  Hebrews  date  his  reign 
from  B.C.  536,  which  was  also  the  end  of  their  captivity." 

§  10.  The  last  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death — except  the  simple  fact  that  he  fell  in 
battle  with  a  Scythian  tribe  of  Central  Asia — are  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  legends.  The  romantic  story  of  his  attack  on  the 
Massageta?,  beyond  the  Araxes  (meaning  probably  the  Jax- 
artes),  his  first  successful  stratagem,  and  the  full  vengeance 
wreaked  on  him  by  the  Queen  Tomyris,  are  avowedly  se- 
lected by  Herodotus — like  the  legend  of  his  early  years — 
from  among  different  accounts;  and  the  historian  seems  al- 
most to  have  wished  to  complete  the  historic  irony,  taught 
by  the  fall  of  Croesus,  in  his  conqueror's  fate."  Ctesias  re- 
fers the  catastrophe  to  a  campaign  against  the  Derbices,  a  peo- 
ple of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  germ  of  historic  truth  envel- 
oped in  these  legends  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  empire  against 
the  assaults  of  Turanian  tribes. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  body  of  Cyrus  was  recovered, 
and  buried  at  Pasargadae,  where  the  building,  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  Arrian's  description  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  has  now  been  certainly  identified  by 
its  inscriptions :  "  On  a  square  base,  composed  of  immense 
blocks  of  beautiful  white  marble,  stands  a  quadrangular 
house,  or  rather  chamber,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  marble  five 
feet  thick,  which  are  shaped  at  the  top  into  a  sloping  roof. 
Internally  the  chamber  is  ten  feet  long,  seven  wide,  and  eight 
high.  There  are  holes  in  tiie  marble  floor,  which  seem  to 
have  admitted  the  fastenings  of  a  sarcophagus.     The  tomb 

">  Herod,  i.  177.  Some  details  are  supplied  by  the  few  extant  fragments  of  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Ctesias.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  contest  with  the 
Sacae,  of  whose  army  of  half  a  million  two-thirds  were  women,  and  the  defeat  of 
Cyrus  by  their  queen,  Sparelhra.    (Ctesias,  "  Pers.  Exc."  55  2, 3.) 

*o  Rawlinsou,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  p.  371.  *»  See  chap.  xv.  55  19, 20. 

"For  the  edict  of  Cyrus  and  the  return  of  the  Jews,  see  the  "Student's  Old 
Testament  History,"  chap,  xxvii.  51. 

<3  Herod,  i.  201  seq.  See  the  closing  words  of  c.  214.  The  poetical  spirit  of  the 
etory  is  further  seen  in  Cyrus's  dream  of  the  future  greatness  of  Darius,  the  eon  of 
Hystaspes  (c.  209). 
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stands  in  an  area  marked  out  by  pillars,  whereon  occurs  re- 
peatedly the  inscription  (written  both  in  Persian  and  in  the 
so-called  Median), '  I  am  Cybus  the  King,  the  Ach^me- 

NIAN.'  "** 

§  11.  Cyrus  has  always  been  a  favorite  hero,  both  of  his- 
torians and  romance-writers ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  latter  has 
too  often  tinged  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  the  former. 
But,  after  rejecting  the  false  estimate  founded  on  the  ideal 
picture  of  the  Gyropcedia^  or  on  the  misunderstanding  of  his 
place  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  his  character  displays  very 
noble  qualities.  So  calm  and  sound  a  judge  as  Mr.  Grote 
observes:  "In  what  we  read  respecting  him  there  seems, 
amidst  constant  fighting,  veiy  little  cruelty.  His  extraordi- 
nary activity  and  conquests  admit  of  no  doubt.  He  left  the 
Persian  empire  extending  from  Sogdiana  and  the  rivers  Jax- 
artes  and  Indus,  eastward,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Syrian 
coast,  westward ;  and  his  successors  made  no  permanent  ad- 
dition to  it,  except  that  of  Egypt.""  The  fuller  sketch  of  Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson  may  be  adopted  as  a  fair  estimate :"  "  The 
character  of  Cyrus,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  Greeks,  is 
the  most  favorable  that  we  possess  of  any  early  Oriental 
monarch.  Active,  energetic,  brave,  fertile  in  stratagems,*^ 
he  has  all  the  qualities  required  to  form  a  successful  military 
chief.  He  conciliates  his  people  by  friendly  and  familiar 
treatment,"  but  declines  to  spoil  them  by  yielding  to  their 
inclinations  when  they  are  adverse  to  their  true  interests.** 
He  has  a  ready  humor,  which  shows  itself  in  smart  sayingis 
or  repartees,  that  take  occasionally  the  favorite  Oriental  turn 
of  parable  or  apologue."  He  is  mild  in  his  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  that  fall  into  his  hands,"  and  ready  to  forgive  even 
the  heinous  crime  of  rebellion."  He  has  none  of  the  pride 
of  the  ordinary  Eastern  despot,  but  converses  on  terms  of 
equality  with  those  about  him."     We  can  not  be  surprised 

*<  Rawlinson,  note  to  Herod.  1.  214. 

*»  "  Hist  of  Greece,"  vol.  iv.  p.  288.  Special  attention  ehonld  be  given  to  Mr.  Grote*8 
ensuing  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  Gyros  fixed  the  habits  of  the  succeeding  kings 
of  Persia,  and  on  the  vast  change  which  his  conquests  effected  on  the  Persian  nation 
—holding  out  to  their  nobles  satrapies  as  lucrative  and  powerfhl  as  kingdoms,  and 
to  the  soldiers  plunder  and  license  without  limit ;  and,  while  tempting  them  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  conquered  countries,  for  which  they  soon  abandoned  their  old 
«implicity,  opening  the  prospect  of  a  career  of  unbounded  conquest,  into  which  the 
successors  of  Cyrus  at  once  plunged.  The  result  was  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  con- 
quest upon  an  empire  enfeebled  by  luxury,  divided  by  the  jealousies  and  contests  of 
provincial  rulers,  and  with  a  central  power  too  weak  to  prevent  its  falling  to  pieces. 

*•  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

*7  Herod.  L  80, 186, 211 ;  Nic  Damasc  Fr.  66.  <»  Herod,  i.  126 ;  iil.  89. 

«»  Herod,  ix.  122. 

"  Herod,  i.  126, 127, 141, 153,  etc. :  Pint  "Apophth."  p.  1T2,  E.  F. 

»»  Beros.  Fr.  14, /n. ;  Herod,  i.  130, 208, 213 ;  Ctes.  "  Pers.  Exc."  §  2. 

•a  Herod-  i.  155, 156.  •«  Herod.  L  8T-90, 155, 209. 
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that  the  Persians,  contrasting  him  with  their  later  monarclis, 
held  bis  memory  ia  the  highest  veneration,"  and  were  even 
led  by  their  affection  for  hia  person  to  make  his  type  of 
countenance  their  standard  of  physical  beauty." 


le  GrilBa  Cnpltal.    (FentpoUs.) 


Btouio  FIidtc  ot  Apte. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 


t  1.  The  fiimllj  of  Cyrai^.  Ombyses  and  SmerdiB  (Bardes).  His  danghtore.  S  i 
Beign  of  CiHuiBBB  (u.o.  SM-5*!].  Morder  of  SniBrdla.  (3.  Snl(Jecllon  of  lbs 
PbffiDldans.  TbeimeettwcnmeetbecblcfnavairorceorPerela.  (4.  EipedltEoD 
Dttai net  Egypt.  Pbaiws.  Tbe  "Klug  of  Arabta."  (&  Defeat  and  ireAtmeul  nf 
Psammenitni.  Capture  of  Hempble.  Snbmtsalon  of  Libya,  Barca,  mid  Cyrene. 
t».  Cambyeee  at  8aT!.  Hta  behavior  as  king  of  Egypt,  He  pluos  three  great  ei- 
peilLttonn.  The  Pbosnlclang  refuse  to  mito  ngaluat  Carthage.  Erabaeey  to  the 
Ethiopian  king !  b!»  deflance.  Deslrnction  of  the  force  eent  against  the  Ammo- 
niaue.  March  of  Cambjfe«  tuto  Ethiopia.  Failure  of  the  eipeditlon.  {7.  Cam- 
byses  slays  the  Apis,  i  E.  His  alleged  madDees.  His  vsttoas  otitrnges.  His  ad- 
diction to  dronkennesa.  {».  He  leavcsEgypl  completely  subdued.  Apoatasjof 
(hePerslansaudMedestoUaglsm.  RevuluLlonnndertheMaelanOoiiATiB.cBl1ed 
tbe  PaEtTi>o.3HKSii[a.  Accoant  given  In  tbe  SehMtun /nscrrption.  Death  of  Cun- 
byses  In  Syria,  litobablj  by  enlclde.  i  10.  Popular  meaenres  of  lbs  uanrpet.  His 
policy  towards  tbe  Jews.  (13.  His  detection  as  related  by  Herodotnt  (M.  Story 
of  the  Seven  ConsplTBIntB.  Remarkable  agreement  of  Herodolue  and  ttie  Behia- 
tnn  Inscription,  i  IB.  The  clear  claim  of  DarlDS  10  the  cronn  in  rif(bt  of  hla 
Achsemen Id  descent  Prlvilegessecnred  by  the  conspirators,  i  It.  Tbeirdebate, 
in  HerodnlnB,a  Action  expressive  of  Greek  ideas.  {13.  Darius,  with  "blafallb- 
fnl  men,"  slays  theMagian,  and  takes  tbe  kiugdum. 

§  1.  Ctrcs  left  two  Eons  and  three  daughters,  by  his  sole 
wife,"  Cassandane,  the  daughter  of  Pharnaspes,  an  Ach»- 
(nenian,  who  had  died  before  her  husband,  and  had  been 
creatly  lamented  by  him.'  The  sons  were  ICabujiya  and 
Mar'dti/a'  names  which  were  transformed  by  Greek  organs 

1  This  peema  Implied  by  Herodotns,  in  bis  contradletion  of  tbe  EKypHan  story,  that 
Cnmbyses  was  Che  eon  <aud  not  the  husband)  of  Nile tis,  the  daaghter  of  Aprles  <iii. 
!).  Both  the  historian  (111.  30)  and  tbe  Behlstnn  Inscription  (col.  I.  par.  10)  speak  of 
CambysesandSmerdlsas  "both  of  the  same  father  and  mother."  Ctesiae,  in  making 
Cyrna  tbe  soD-tn-law  of  Aslyages  <"Pers.  Ext"  i  10),  Is  probably  repeating  one  of 
tbe  stories  so  often  Invented  to  add  legitimacy  to  n  new  dynasty ;  and  tbe  name  of 
this  princess,  Amytls,  resembles  tbal  of  tbe  Hedian  wife  of  ^ebncbadneuar.  (Seo 
Hawllnsnn,  note  to  Herod.  IlL  I.) 

'  Herod,  li.  1 ;  111.  i.  .  '  Behlstun  InscrlptloD. 
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into  Camhyses  and  Smerdis,*  Of  the  daughters,  Atossa  is 
well  known  in  history*  as  the  wife,  first  of  Cambyses,  next 
of  the  Magian  who  personated  Smerdis,  and  last  of  Darius ; 
and  as  the  mother  of  Xerxes,  who  is  said  by  one  writer  to 
have  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  passion."  Another,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned,  was  also  married  by  Cambyses,  the  royal 
judges  giving  the  opinion,  which  Herodotus  humorously  calls 
"  at  once  time  and  safe — '  they  did  not  find  any  law  allow- 
ing a  brother  to  take  his  sister  to  wife,  but  they  found  a  law 
that  the  King  of  the  Persians  might  do  whatever  he  pleased.' 
And  so  they  neither  warped  the  law  through  fear  of  Cam- 
byses, nor  ruined  themselves  by  over-stiffly  maintaining  the 
law;  but  they  brought  another  quite  distinct  law  to  the  king's 
help,  which  allowed  him  to  have  his  wish."^  This  sister- 
wife  was  put  to  death  by  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  in  resentment 
of  her  suggested  reproaches  for  his  murder  of  Smerdis.®  The 
remaining  and,  as  it  seems,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
Artystone,  became  the  favorite  wife  of  Darms,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.®  It  appears  to  be  from  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
that  the  polygamy  and  incestuous  marriages  of  the  Persian 
kings  began. 

§  2.  Cambyses  (b.c.  629-522),  having  been  appointed  by 
Cyrus  as  his  successor,  was  sent  back  by  him  with  CroBSus 
into  Persia  from  the  country  of  the  Massagetse,  before  the 
final  catastrophe.  Such  is  the  simple  statement  of  Herodo- 
tus;** but  the  less  trustworthy  writers  say  that,  while  Cyrus 
left  the  empire  to  Cambyses,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  will 
that  Smerdis  should  have  the  government  of  several  impor- 
tant provinces;"  and  so  he  prepared  the  catastrophe  that 
ensued.  ' 

*  Kabujiya  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Sftnecrlt  Kah^  '•  to  praise,*'  and  t*ji,  "  a  speak- 
er ;"  its  signifieatioD,  according  to  this  view,  is  "  a  bard."  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson'a  "An- 
cient Persian  Vocabulary,"  quoted  in  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  iit  p.  564.  But 
may  not  the  name  rather  signify  "  praised  by  those  who  speak  of  him  ?")  ^^Bardiya 
is  probably  the  Zend  berezya  (comp.  Vedic  barhya)^  *elevat«d,'  *  glorious'"  (Oppert. 
ap.  Rawlinson,  I.  c  p.  561).  The  Greek  forms  of  both  names  arise  from  the  common 
insertion  (or  substitution)  of  m  before  (or  for)  &,  as  in  such  pairs  of  words  as  fi\d$ 
and  fxdKaKov,  /3por69f  a/xySpoTo?  (and  mors)  mfiporovi  2  Aor.  of  anapT'dvu,  Thus  we 
have  Megabyzns  (the  conspirator  with  Darius)  for  Bagabukhiha,  and  several  other 
cases  of  Mega  (Grk.)  for  Baga  (Pers.).  Cowibyees  for  ^abujiya  is  exactly  paralleled 
by  the  modem  Greek  ^ativpiKa  for  fc^brica.  So  Bardiya^  which  should  have  been 
Bardis  or  Bardea,  becomes  Mardus  (iEsch.  ♦'  Pers."  780)  or  Merdis  (Nic.  Damasc  and 
Justin),  and  then  Smerdis,  by  the  well-known  interchange  of  m  and  «m  as  in  /unKpoc 
and  <r/xiKp6r,  etc.  Ctesias  calls  Smerdis  TanyoxarcM^  which  M.  Oppert  (ap.  Rawlin- 
son, I.  c.  p.  562)  interprets  "  strong  of  body"  (fr.  torw*,  "  body,"  and  vazarka,  "great," 
"mighty").  This  looks  like  an  epithet  derived  from  the  physical  strength  which 
excited  his  brother's  envy  (Herod,  iii.  30). 

*  Herod,  iii.  31,  6S,  88, 133-4,  vii.  4 ;  uEsch.  "  Pers."  167  aeq. ;  she  is  not  mentioned 
by  Ctesias,  nor  iu  any  inscription.  *  Aspas.  nd  "Aristot.  Eth,"  p.  171. 

7  Herod,  iii.  31.         »  Herod.  I.  c.         •  Herod,  iii.  88 ;  vii.  69.         "  Herod,  i.  208. 
J»  Cteaias,  "Pers.  Exc"  §  8 ;  Xeu.  "Cyrop."  vlii.  7,  §  11 ;  but  they  diftbr  entirely  fW 
to  the  provinces  committed  to  Smerdis. 

24 
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The  murder  of  Smerdis  is  related  in  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion as  the  only  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
before  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  as  performed  with  the  se- 
crecy of  which  advantage  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  im- 
postor Gomates.  "Afterwards  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardes 
(Bardiya),  When  Cambyses  had  slain  Bardes,  it  was  not 
known  to  the  people  that  Bardes  had  been  slain.  Afterwards 
Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt.""  Herodotus  transposes  the 
crime  to  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  so  as  to' make 
it  the  fii*st  of  the  outrages  that  indicated  the  madness  which 
his  Egyptian  informants  regarded  as  the  penalty  of  the 
king's  sacrilege." 

§  3.  Another  interesting  question  anses  out  of  the  inter- 
val of  four  years  which  elapsed  before  Cambyses  invaded 
Egypt."  During  this  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Phoenicians^  who  now  for  the 
first  time  appear  as  forming  the  great  maritime  force  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  courtiers*  of 
Cambyses  extolled  him  above  his  father,  inasmuch  as  "  he 
was  lord  of  all  that  Cyrus  ever  ruled,  and,  further,  had  made 
himself  master  of  Egypt  and  the  sea^^^  Even  as  flattery, 
this  must  have  had  a  foundation ;  and  we  find  Herodotus 
distinctly  asserting  that,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  "  Phoenicia 
was  still  independent  of  Persia,  and  the  Persians  themselves 
were  not  a  sea-faring  people.""  But,  under  Cambyses,  v:o. 
are  told  that  "  the  Phoenicians  had  yielded  themselves  to  tho 
Pei-sians,  and  upon  them  all  his  sea-service  depended."" 
Phoenicia  would  probably  be  regarded  as  won  to  the  empire 
of  Cyrus  by  the  conquest  of  Babylon ;  but  its  actual  sub- 
mission was  another  matter,  and  this  appears  to  have  taken 
place  under  Cambyses.  Henceforth  the  Phoenician  navy  be- 
came the  great  maritime  force  of  Persia.  For  want  of  it 
Cyrus  had  been  unable  to  follow  up  his  conquest  of  uEolis 
and  Ionia  into  the  islands;"  its  possession  gave  Cambyses 

"  Behistim  Inscr.  col.  L  par.  10. 

>'  Herod,  iii.  30.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  discnss  the  circnmstances  nnder  which 
Herodotos  alleges  the  mnrder  to  have  been  committed,  or  the  motive  of  jealousy 
which  is  said  to  have  arisen  while  Smerdis  was  in  Egypt  with  Cambyses. 

^*  That  is,  according  to  the  date  of  the  fifth  year  of  Cambyses,  B.a  526,  which  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Manetho,  as  quoted  in  the  Armenian  "  Chronicon  '*  of  Ensebius, 
and  which  Biodorns  also  gives  (i.  6S).  Syncellus,  however,  gives  Manetho*s  date  na 
two  years  earlier,  in  the  third  year  of  Cambyses,  b.o.  527,  and  this  date  is  adopted 
very  decidedly  by  M.  de  Roage.  »*  Herod,  iii.  34. 

"  Herod,  i.  143.  Xenophon  is  the  sole  anthority  for  the  conqnest  of  Phcenicia  by 
Cyrus,  to  whom  he  also  ascribes  that  of  Egypt  1    ("  Cyrop."  i.  1,  §  4.) 

"  Herod,  iii.  19.'  Herodotns  adds  that  "  the  Cyprians  had  ali«o  joined  the  Perslnnf? 
of  their  own  accord^"  probably  in  connection  with  the  volnntnry  submission  of  tho 
Phoenicians,  inasmach  as  the  Cyprians,  their  old  dependents,  hnd  lately  been  con- 
quered by  Amaeis.  la  Herod.  L 143. 
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the  command  of  the  coast  and  Egypt,  and  of  the  Nile,'" 
without  which  Memphis  could  hardly  have  been  taken,  and 
afterwards  made  the  conquest  of  Greece  itself  seem  practica- 
ble to  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

§  4.  Meanwhile  the  subjugated  lonians  and  JEolians'" 
swelled  the  forces  which  Cambyses  collected  for  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt — an  enterprise  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther.^' While  the  opportunity  for  the  attack  was  delayed, 
the  prudent  Amasis  seems  to  have  conciliated  Cyrus  by 
some  acknowledgment  of  his  suzerainty;  and  he  sent  the 
best  Egyptian  eye-doctor  to  the  Persian  court  at  the  request 
of  Cyrus.  In  resentment  at  being  torn  from  his  wife  and 
children,  this  physician  is  said  to  have  stiiTcd  up  Cambyses 
to  demand  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amasis,  whose  sub- 
stitution of  a  daughter  of  the  dethroned  Apries  gave  mor- 
tal offense  to  the  deceived  Persian." 

While  Cambyses  was  meditating  the  attack,  there  arrived 
a  certain  Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  a  deserter  from  among  the 
Carian  mercenaries  of  Amasis,  whose  secrets  he  revealed  to 
the  Persian  king.  By  his  advice,  also,  Cambyses  obtained 
the  safe-conduct  of  the  most  powerful  Bedouin  sheikh  of  those 
parts"  for  his  passage  through  the  desert  of  Gaza.  The 
Arab  kept  his  oath  with  the  wonted  fidelity  of  his  race,  and 
sent  supplies  of  water  on  camels  to  three  different  stages."* 

§  5.  When  the  march  was  made,  Amasis  had  just  died, 
and  Cambyses  found  his  son  Psammenitus  encamped  at  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile.  In  presence  of  both  armies,  the 
Greek  and  Carian  mercenaries  of  Psammenitus  led  out  the 
sons  of  Phanes  before  their  father's  eyes,  and  slew  them  over 
a  bowl,  in  which  their  blood  was  mixed  with  water  and  wine. 
In  this  horrid  draught  each  soldier  pledged  himself  to  the 
fight  that  followed ;  but  the  Egyptians  turned,  and  fled  in 
complete  disorder  to  Memphis.'**    Thither  Cambyses  sent  a 

1*  Herod,  ill.  13,  25w  Cambyses  received  also  the  aid  of  40  Samian  triremes  from 
Polycrates  (ibid,  c  44). 

30  Herodotas  twice  lays  stress  on  this  (ii.  1,  iii.  1).  The  latter  passage,  in  fact,  re- 
sumes the  former  after  the  long  digression  npon  Egypt.  ^^  Herod,  i.  163. 

33  Herod,  iii.  1.  Dahlmann  has  observed  that  while  a  sufficient  ground  of  quarrel 
was  given  by  the  part  taken  by  Amasis  in  the  great  league  with  Lydia  and  Babylon 
against  the  growing  power  of  Persia,  "the  spirit  of  the  time,  framing  its  policy  upon 
the  influence  of  persons  rather  than  of  things,  required  a  more  individual  motive."* 
("Life  of  Herod.'*  chap.  vii.  §  3.)  Herodotus's  account  of  the  conquest  is  colored 
throughout  by  his  Egyptian  sources  of  information. 

**  Herodotus  (iiL  4)  calls  this  person  "the  king  of  the  Arabs.** 

3«  Herod,  iii.  7-d.  Mr.  Kinglake  says  of  the  Arabs  of  the  same  desert  at  this  day : 
"It  is  not  of  the  Bedouins  that  travellers  are  afraid,  for  the  safe-conduct  granted  by 
the  chief  of  the  ruling  tribe  is  never,  I  believe,  violated.*'    ("  Efithen,'*  p.  191.) 

3»  Herod,  iii.  11, 13.  See  the  curious  observation  of  the  historian,  who  himself  vis- 
ited the  battle-field,  on  the  thinness  of  the  Persian  and  the  thickness  of  the  Egyptian 
skulls  (chap."  xiii.).  "  The  thickness  of  the  Egyptian  skull "  (says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son) "is  observable  in  the  mummies :  and  those  of  the  modern  Egyptians  fortunately 
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Persian  herald  on  board  a  Mytilena^an  ship ;  but  crew  and 
envoy  were  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  Egyptians.  Mem- 
phis surrendered  after  a  siege ;  and  here  Carabyses  received 
embassies  from  the  Libyans  who  bordered  upon  Egypt,  and 
from  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrene  and  Barca.  The  Libyans 
were  received  as  tributaries,  but  the  presents  of  the  Cyre- 
nseans  and  Barcaeans  were  contemptuously  rejected  as  in- 
adequate." 

The  romantic  story  of  the  behavior  by  which  Psamraenitus 
roused  the  compassion  of  Cambyses,  and  stayed  the  course 
of  his  ignominious  vengeance,  is  in  spirit  a  repetition  of  the 
tale  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.''  The  remark  of  Herodotus  seems 
here  more  trustworthy  than  his  facts :  "  Could  Psammenitus 
have  kept  from  intermeddling  with  affairs,  he  might  have 
recovered  Egypt,  and  ruled  it  as  governor.  For  it  is  the 
Persian  custom  to  treat  the  sons  of  kings  with  honor,  and 
even  to  give  their  fathers'  kingdoms  to  the  children  of  such 
as  revolt  from  them.""*  But,  being  detected  in  stirring  up 
revolt,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  so  he 
died. 

§  6.  From  Memphis  Cambyses  went  to  Bats,  which  was 
then  the  capital  of  Egypt ;"  here  it  appears,  from  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Vatican,  that  he  assumed  the  full  style  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  as  "  Kambath-Remesot,  Lord  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt ;"  that  he  confirmed  the  Egyptian  dignitaries 
in  their  offices ;  and,  "  like  the  kings  who  ruled  before  him," 
made  offerings  "to  the  divine  mother  of  the  gods  (i.  e.,  Neith) 
at  SaXs,  and  performed  the .  usual  libations  in  her  temple  to 
the  Lord  of  Ages."  Thus  far  there  is  no  sign  of  the  mad  fa- 
naticism which  stamps  his  character  in  history.*"  He  now 
planned  three  expeditions — one  by  sea  against  Carthage, 
the  name  of  which  now  first  appears  in  the  stream  of  general 
history ;  on  the  second,  against  the  Ammonians,  he  resolved 
to  send  a  detachment  of  his  army  ;  while  he  prepared  for  the 
third,  which  he  designed  to  conduct  in  person,  by  sending 
spies  into  the  country  of  the  "Macrobian"  (or  long-lived) 

possess  the  same  property  of  hardness,  to  jud^  from  the  blows  thej  bear  from  the 
Tnrks,  and  in  their  combats  among  themselves.**  (Note  in  Rawlinsou's  "Herod."  ad 
loc.)  Ctesias  makes  the  loss  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  battle  S0,000,  that  of  the  Per* 
sians  only  TOGO.    ("  Pers.  Exc"  $  9.) 

3"  Herod,  iii.  13 ;  but  from  iv.  165  we  learn  that  the  submission  was  completed  by 
ArcesilaQs,  and  the  rate  of  tribute  agreed  upon.  Diodorns  (x.  14)  says  that  both  the 
Libyans  and  Cyrenreans  had  fought  on  the  Egyptian  side  against  Cambyses. 

a^  Herod,  iil  14. 

a^  Herod,  iii.  15.  To  the  examples  which  he  adduces  others  are  added  in  the  notes 
of  Rawlinson  and  Wilkinson,  ctd  loc.  s*  Herod,  iii  1ft. 

*o  The  story  of  his  outrage  on  the  corpse  of  Amasis,  which  Herodotus—who  repre- 
ponts  it  as  the  motive  of  his  going  to  Sais— himself  considers  as  mixed  with  fable,  de- 
berves  little  credit.    (See  Herod,  iii.  16.) 
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Ethiopians,  who  were  reputed  the  tallesl  and  handsomest 
men  in  the  whole  world,  and  who  lived  "in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth."" 

The  Carthaginian  project  miscarried  through  the  refusal 
of  the  Phoenicians  to  sail  on  such  a  service,  "  since  they  were 
bound  to  the  Carthaginians  by  solemn  oaths,  and,  besides,  it 
would  be  wicked  in  them  to  make  war  on  their  own  chil- 
dren."" The  envoys  sent  to  the  Ethiopian  king  brought  back 
an  unstrung  bow,  with  the  advice  not  to  attempt  the  inva- 
sion till  the  Persians  could  bend  it  easily."  On  receiving 
this  defiance,  Cambyses  began  his  march.  At  Thebes  he  de- 
tached 50,000  men,  with  orders  to  burn  the  oracle  of  Am- 
raon,  and  to  carry  captive  the  Ammonians."  Their  march 
was  traced  as  far  as  "  the  city  Oasis,""  seven  days'  journey 
across  the  sand,  after  which  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 
The  Ammonians,  however,  related  that  the  army,  while  at 
their  midday  meal,  were  suddenly  and  entirely  covered  by 
columns  of  sand  raised  by  a  south  wind,  strong  and  deadly." 

The  main  army  under  Cambyses  narrowly  escaped  an 
equal  destruction.  The  provisions  were  exhausted  before 
one-fifth  of  the  march  was  accomplished :  the  sumpter-beasts 
were  next  eaten,  and  then  the  army  was  reduced  to  sustain 
life  on  the  grass  and  herbs;  but  still  Cambyses  pushed  ob- 
stinately forward.  At  last  they  came  to  the  bare  sand ;"  and 
here  the  soldiers  began  to  cast  lots  for  every  tenth  man  to 
be  eaten  by  the  rest.  On  hearing  of  this  horrid  decimation, 
Cambyses  at  length  relinquished  the  attempt,  and  returned 

«A  Herod,  iii.  IT,  18, 19,  20,  25.  It  is  the  less  ncedftil  to  inquire  what  rnce,  or  what 
part  of  Africa,  may  be  here  intended,  as  the  accoant  of  the  people  is  evidently  in 
great  part,  if  not  wholly,  fabulous.  But  we  must  suppose  that  the  kingdom  really 
meant  is  that  of  Meroe,  the  only  great  power  which  divided  with  Egypt  the  posses- 
sion of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  story  is,  however,  well  worth  perusing  in  Herod- 
otus. There  is  something  in  the  rude  frankness  of  the  Ethiopian  king  which  recalls 
to  mind  the  too-famous  Theodore ;  and  if  the  country  is  to  be  identified  at  all,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  its  being  Abyssinia.  Among  the  points  mentioned  incident- 
ally, we  are  told  that  the  oldest  of  the  Persians  reached  80  years  of  age,  the  Macro- 
bians  120.     * 

83  Herod,  iii.  19.  Here  is  a  sign  of  the  terms  of  semi-independence  on  which  the 
Ph<Bnicians  submitted  to  Persia. 

S3  Herod,  iii.  21.  The  unstrung  bow  is  a  hieroglyphic  symbol  of  Ethiopia.  It  was 
by  bending  this  bow  that  Smerdie,  according  to  Herodotus,  roused  his  brother's  jeal- 
ousy. 

3*  Herod,  iii.  26.  This  attack  may  be  ascribed  to  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
Zaroastrian. 

«»  Herod,  iii.  2d.  In  all  probability,  the  modem  El  Khargeh,  the  chief  city  of  the 
so-called  "Great  Oasis,"  where  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  bearing  the  names  of 
Darius  and  of  some  later  kings.    The  Oasis  of  Amraon  is  the  modern  Siwah. 

3«  Herod.  L  c, ;  Diod.  x.  13,  5  3.  The  more  probable  cause  of  the  catastrophe  was 
this  "  wind  itself,"  the  Simoomt  for  the  snnd-storms  of  the  desert  do  not  cover  up  ob- 
jects of  any  Bize.    (See  Wilkinson's  note  in  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  ad  loc.) 

*^  Cambyses  seems  to  have  followed  the  ordinary  caravan  route,  and  to  have 
reached  as  far  as  Wady  Omgat^  in  22°  N.  lat.,  where  the  sands  become  quite  barren. 
(J3arckhardt,  as  quoted  in  Rawlinson's  note,  ad  loc.) 
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to  Thebes,  "  afterTie  had  lost  vast  numbers  of  his  soldiers." 
Thence  he  marched  to  Memphis,  ready  to  wreak  his  double 
disappointment  on  the  Egyptians.**  The  expedition,  how- 
ever, had  one  permanent  result,  in  the  annexation  of  the  old 
Egyptian  province  of  "  Ethiopia  above  Egypt"  to  the  Per- 
sian enipire. 

§  7.  It  happened  just  at  this  time  that  a  new  Apis  had 
been  discovered ;  and  the  rejoicings  common  on  the  occasion 
were,  not  unnaturally,  taken  by  Cambyses  as  a  triumph  over 
his  defeat."  When  the  native  officers  of  Memphis  told  him 
the  real  cause,  he  put  them  to  death  for  liars.  Next  he  sum- 
moned the  priests ;  and,  on  receiving  the  same  answer,  he 
told  them  "  he  would  soon  find  out  whether  a  tame  god  had 
come  to  dwell  in  Egypt,"  and  sent  them  to  fetch  Apis;  No 
sooner  was  the  sacred  ox  brousjht  in  than  the  kins:  drew  his 
short  Persian  sword,  and  struck  in  such  haste  that,  missing 
his  aim  at  the  vitals,  he  wounded  it  in  the  thigh.  Then,  up- 
braiding the  priests  for  believing  that  gods  became  flesh 
and  blood,  and  sensible  to  steel,  he  ordered  them  to  be  bas- 
tinadoed, and  any  of  the  Egyptians  found  keeping  the  festi- 
val to  be  put  to  death.  The  Apis  languished  for  some  time 
in  the  temple,  and  then  died,  and  was  buried  secretly  by  the 
priests.**'  According  to  Plutarch,  Cambyses  slew  the  Apis 
outright,  and  gave  his  flesh  to  the  dogs." 

§  8.  To  this  act  of  sacrilege  the  Egyptians  ascribed  the 
judicial  madness  which  Cambyses  now  began  to  display 
without  control."  The  murder  of  Smerdis,  alleged  by  He- 
's Herod.  lii.  26.  It  seems  not  an  Improbable  conjectnre  that  this  was  the  occasion 
seized  by  Psammenitus  for  the  intrigues  which  caused  his  death,  and  which  may- 
have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  conduct  of  Cambyses  towards  the 
Egyptians.  Rawlinson  justly  observes  that  the  losses  of  the  array  could  not  have 
been  ruinous,  as  it  was  still  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  disaffection  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

*•  This  may  have  been  really  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  revolt,  as  the  priests 
could  declare  an  incarnation  of  Apis  when  they  pleased.  The  execution  of  the  Mem- 
phian  officers  is  thus  more  reasonably  explained.  **>  Hero^.  iii.  2T,  29. 

*i  As  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  obsei-ves,  this  story  is  the  more  probable,  and  the 
Egyptian  priests  would  be  likely  to  conceal  so  great  a  calamity  from  Herodotus. 
The  truest  story  by  no  means  always  comes  out  nearest  the  time  of  the  event. 

^"^  Herod,  iii.  30.  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  Herodotus,  who  has  already  said 
of  the  march  against  Ethiopia,  "senseless  madtnan  that  he  was,"  is  rather  a  proof 
that  his  belief  in  the  madness  of  Cambyses  does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  Egyptian 
view.  The  remark  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall— "the  actions  ascribed  to  him  are  not  more 
extravagant  than  those  recorded  of  other  despots  "—bears  a  twofold  interpretation 
to  those  well  versed  in  the  style  of  a  writer  whose  irony  is  sometimes  almost  too 
refined  to  be  detected ;  nor  are  the  graver  arguments  of  Heeren  and  Rawliuson  of 
much  weight.  If  Egyptian  horror  exaggerated  his  outrages,  there  must  have  been 
peculiar  outrages  to  provoke  it.  The  silence  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  is  account- 
ed for  by  its  brief  notice  of  Cambyses,  and  Achsemenid  records  do  not  befoul  the 
memoiy  of  an  Achaemenid.  The  same  remark  (considering  his  sources)  will  apply 
to  the  silence  of  Ctesias,  which  is  curiously  adduced  by  one  who  usually  disowns  his 
authority.  If  "  the  Persians  knew  nothing  of  the  pretended  madness  of  this  king,* 
at  least  they  entirely  distrusted  him  (Herod,  iii.  60),  and  willingly  went  over  to  hia 
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rodotus  as  the  first  "  overt  act,"  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  perpetrated  long  before ;  and  the  murder  of  his  sister, 
which  was  the  next,  has  been  related  ^bove."  The  well-told 
stories  of  his  convincing  Prexaspes  of  his  sobriety  by  shoot- 
ing through  the  heart  the  son  of  that  courtier,  who  was  fain 
to  compliment  the  king  on  his  aim,  and  the  narrow  escape 
of  Croesus  from  the  same  fate,  at  which  the  king  rejoiced,  but 
put  to  death  the  men  who  had  saved  the  Lydian — are  among 
those  to  be  read  only  in  the  words  of  Herodotus."  They  il- 
lustrate the  addiction  of  Cambyses  to  drunkenness,  a  com- 
mon vice  of  the  Persian  kings ;  and  if,  as  Herodotus  says,  he 
was  also  subject  to  epilepsy  from  his  birth,**  we  scarcely 
need  any  judicial  explanation  of  his  madness,  except  the 
Nemesis  which  visits  that  greatest  of  all  political  wrongs,  the 
possession  of  despotic  power."  For,  after  all  the  fallacious 
arguments  urged  in  defense  of  a  "  beneficent  despotism  " — a 
thing  so  rare  that  the  epithet  sounds  like  irony — and.  after 
all  the  just  horror  excited  by  the  rare  excesses  of  revolution- 
any  frenzy,  a  horror  due  equally  to  the  tyranny  which  pro- 
voked them — no  lesson  should  be  more  strenuously  impressed 
by  the  historian  than  this :  that  despotic  power  is  the  great- 
est misfortune  for  all  who  inherit,  the  greatest  crime  in  all 
who  seize  it. 

§  9.  Whether  inspired  by  madness,  or  by  calculating  se- 
verity, the  harsh  measures  of  Cambyses  effectually  secured 
the  submission  of  Egypt,  and  he  heads  the  27th  Dynasty  (of 
Persian  kings).  In  b.c.  622  he  left  the  country,  and  was  re- 
turning home  through  Syria,  when  news  reached  him  that 
his  native  dominions  were  lost  to  him.  The  story  of  this  re- 
volt, as  told  by  Herodotus,*^  and  obscured  by  unauthorized 
conjectures,  is  now  made  clear  from  the  Behistun  Inscription, 
which  distinguishes  tioo  stages  in  the  revolution — the  relig- 
ious defection  to  Magism,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Magian 
impostor.  "  When  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then 
the  state  became  wicked.  Then  the  lie  became  abounding  in 
the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  prov- 
inces.""   Darius  proceeds  in  a  separate  paragraph  : 

''^ Afterwards  there  arose  a  certain  man,  a  Magian  {Ma- 

snpposed  brother,  and  they  branded  his  memory  as  that  of  a  tyrant :  for,  says  He- 
rodotus, "  the  Persians  say  that  Darius  was  a  huckster,  Cambyses  a  master  (detnro- 
Trjv),  and  Cyrus  a  father :  for  Darius  looked  to  make  a  gain  in  every  thing ;  Cambynes 
was  harsh  and  reckless ;  while  Cyrus  was  gentle,  and  procured  them  all  manner  of 
good  "  (Herod,  iii.  89).  *«  Herod,  iii.  30, 31. 

**  Herod,  iii.  34-36.  For  other  cases  of  religious  outrage  see  c.  37,  and  the  admira- 
ble reflections  on  national  usages  in  c  3S.  *^  Herod,  ill.  33. 

4«  See  the  illustration  of  this  by  the  comparison  drawn  between  Cambyses,  Calig- 
ula, and  the  Czar  Paul,  in  Mr.  Malkin's  admirable  "  Historical  Parallels." 

*''  Herod,  iii.  01  seq,  *^  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  10. 
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gicshjy  named  Gomates  ( Gaumata)*^  from  Pissiachada,  the 
mountain  called  Aracadres.  He  thus  lied  to  the  state :  '  I 
am  Bardes  (Bardiya)^  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
byses.'"  Then  tJie  whole  state  became  rebellious.  From  Cara- 
byses  it  went  over  to  him — both  Persia^  and  Media^  and  the 
other  provinces.  He  seized  the  empire.  Afterwards  Cam- 
byses,  unable  to  endure  (or  self-wishing  to  die),  died."" 

It  is  at  once  clear  that  this  was  no  mere  Median  revolt — 
a  conjecture  unsupported  even  by  Herodotus ;"  though  the 
chief  strength  of  the  usurper  would  naturally  be  in  the  more 
Magianized  province  of  Media,  and  there  was  the  fortress  in 
which  he  was  slain."  The  whole  tenor  of  the  inscription 
shows  that  the  **  lie"  of  the  first  paragraph  is  not  the  false 
pretense  of  the  usurper  (as  in  paragraph  11),  but  the  relig- 
ious corruption  which  prevailed  first,  and  which  he  established 
fully  after  his  accession.  For  Darius,  relating  his  restoration 
of  the  empire  "  as  it  was  before,"  says :  "  The  temples  which 
Gomates  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  I  rebuilt.  I'he  sacred 
offices  of  the  state,  both  the  religious  chants  and  the  worship 
(I  restored  to  the  people),  of  which  Gomezes  the  Magian  hxid 
deprived  them,  ...  As  (it  was)  beforc,  so  I  restored  what 
(had  been)  taken  away."" 

But  how  came  "  the  lie "  to  prevail  "  both  in  Persia  and 
Media,  and  all  the  provinces,"  so  soon  after  Cambyses  set 
out  for  Egypt?  A  very  probable  answer  is  that  Cambyses 
had  already  favored  the  Magian  corruption,  which  had  long 
been  complete  in  Media,  and  which  afterwards  prevailed  in 
Persia,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  reformation  of  Darius. 
For  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Cambyses  left  in  Pei-sia,as  comp« 
troller  of  his  household,  a  Magian  named  Patizeithes,"  who, 
struck  with  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  murdered 
Smerdis,  set  him  on  the  throne,  and  began  the  revolt."    The 

*»  The  name  signlfles  "  possessing  herds,"  from  gao  (=  Germ.  Kuh^  En?,  cow),  and 
nuxt,  "  with  *'  or  "  possessing."  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "  Old  Pers.  Vocab.**)  The  only 
ancient  writer  who  preserves  the  Magian's  true  name  is  Trogus  Pompelus  (op.  Jos- 
tin,  i.  9),  in  the  form  CometMf  which,  however,  he  assigns  to  the  wrong  brother.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  the  Magian  was  a  Persian^  not  a  Mede.  His  birthplace, 
Pimaehada,  was  near  Parga  {Fahraj),  in  the  country  between  Shiraz  and  Kerman. 
The  Magi  were  spread  over  the  whole  proper  territory  of  Media  and  Persia,  flrom 
Cappadocia  (Strabo,  xv.  8)  to  the  borders  of  Herman.  (Bawlinson,  "  Five  Monar- 
chies," vol.  iv.  p.  399,  n.) 

fto  This  is  as  open  a  proclamation  of  revolt  as  that  of  Gyms  the  Tonnger  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

*i  Ibid.  par.  11,  with  unimportant  abbreviations. 

»a  Herodotas  knows  of  only  one  Median  revolt,  thatnnder  Darios  (i.  130). 

«» Ibid.  par.  14. 

*^  Ibid.  par.  14.  The  matter  is  placed  beyond  all  donbt  by  the  general  slaaghtet 
of  the  Magi,  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  usurper. 

*»  That  is,  "powerftil  lord,"  fromixt^t,  "  lord ;"  and  the  Zend  zyat,  "powerful." 

»«  Herodotus  strengthens  the  coincidence  by  making  the  Magian*s  true  name  Smer- 
dis, a  very  natural  mistake,  or  assumption,  if  he  did  not  know  of  the  name  of  Ooma* 
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likeness  is  represented  by  Herodotus  as  not  close  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  concealment ;"  and  this  is  ex- 
actly confirmed  by  the  inscription :  "  He  slew  many  people 
who  had  known  the  old  Bardes :  for  that  reason  he  slew 
them,  lest  they  should  recognize  me,  that  I  am  not  Bardes, 
the  son  of  Cyrus.""  The  usurpation  seems  to  have  been  un- 
opposed :  "  Says  Darius  the  kmg — There  was  not  a  man, 
neither  Persian  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who 
would  dispossess  that  Gomates  the  Magian  of  the  crown. 
The  state  feared  him  exceedingly."'*  "  He  did  according  to 
his  desire."'*  He  had  effectually  "dispossessed  Cambyses 
both  of  Persia  and  Media  ;"**  and  the  king  seems,  in  despair, 
to  have  committed  suicide  in  Syria."  The  place  where  he 
died,  Ecbatana  (Agbatana),  has  not  been  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified ;  and  perhaps  the  name  was  invented  to  suit  the  proph- 
ecy to  which  Shakspeare  gives  us  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  "  in  Jerusalem.""  His  reign  had  lasted 
seven  years  and  five  months  (b.c.  529-522).  During  his 
whole  reign,  as  well  as  that  of  Cyrus,  the  nations  brought 
their  several  gifls  to  the  king ;  and  fixed  tributes  were  first 
imposed  by  Darius." 

§  10.  The  Magian  usurper,  Gomates,  or  (as  he  is  usually 
called)  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  kept  possession  of  the  throne 
during  the  seven  months  wanting  to  make  up  the  reign  of 
Cambyses  to  eight  vears  (b.c.  522)."  "  The  state  feared  him 
exceedingly,"  says  Darius."  So  Herodotus :  "  The  Magian 
now  reigned  in  security.  .  .  His  subjects,  while  his  reign 
lasted,  received  great  benefits  from  him,  insomuch  that,  when 
he  died,  all  the  dwellers  in  Asia  mourned  his  loss  exceeding- 
ly, except  only  the  Persians.  For  no  sooner  did  he  come  to 
the  throne,  than  forthwith  he  sent  round  to  every  nation  un- 
der his  rule,  and  granted  them  freedom  from  war-service  and 

tea.  The  rilence  of  the  Behistnn  Inscription  is  no  decisive  evidence  flg:ain8t  there 
being  two  Magian  brothere.  ^^  See  Herod,  iii.  6S. 

*•*  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  13. 

•9  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  13.  •«  Ibid.  par.  12.  •»  Ibid. 

•'  This  seems  the  only  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  conclading  words  of  par. 
11  of  the  inscription,  quoted  above.  The  story  of  Herodotns— that  the  button  slipped 
off  the  king's  sword-sheath  as  he  vaulted  on  his  horse  to  march  against  the  usurper, 
and  the  sword  pierced  his  thigh  Just  where  he  had  smitten  Apis — is  precisely  the 
compromise  we  should  expect  between  the  Egyptian  view  of  a  divine  judgment  and 
the  Persian  desire  to  soften  away  a  suicide,  which  is  carried  a  step  farther  in  the  ac- 
count of  Ctesias — ^that  Cambyses  wounded  himself  mortally  with  a  knife,  with  which 
he  was  carving  wood  for  his  amusement  ("  Pers.  Ezc."  §  10).  For  the  other  embel- 
lishments of  the  story,  see  Herodotns,  iii.  61-66, 

••  Henry  IV.  Pt.  ii.  Act.  Iv.  Sc.  4.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  identiiies  Ecbatana  with 
the  region  of  Batanea  (Bashan) ;  Pliny  makes  it  a  town  on  Mount  Carniel  ("H.  N." 
v.  19).  This  would  lie  in  the  route  of  Cambyses,  but  we  have  no  other  mention  of 
such  a  place. 

•*  Herod.  Iii.  89.  ••  Herod,  iii.  67.  •«  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  13. 

24* 
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from  taxes  for  the  space  of  three  years.""^  The  Persians 
were  already  exempt  from  taxation;  and  though  they  at 
first  adhered  to  the  usurper,  supposing  him  to  be  the  more 
worthy  son  of  Cyrus,  for  this  very  reason  their  indignation 
would  be  the  greater  when  the  imposture  was  discovered. 
We  have  already  referred  to  his  establishment  of  the  Magian 
system  and  priesthood,  and  his  overthrow  of  the  Zoroastrian 
temples  and  worship.  Another  interesting  example  of  his 
reversal  of  the  religious  policy  of  liis  two  predecessors  is  fur- 
nished by  his  edict  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem." 

§  11.  The  silence  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  as  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  false  Smerdis  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the 
main  outlines  of  the  story  as  told  by  Herodotus.  Cambyses, 
who  had  at  first  believed  himself  tricked  by  the  agent  to 
whom  he  had  committed  the  murder  of  Smerdis,  was  soon 
convinced  of  the  truth ;  but  his  dying  warning  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  especially  to  the  AchaBmenids,  was  set  down  to 
hatred  of  his  brother."*  But  the  religious  measures  of  the 
Magian  must  have  excited  disaffection  among  the  Zoroas- 
trians ;  and  his  continued  seclusion  must  have  roused  sus- 
picion. According  to  Oriental  custom,  he  had  taken  the 
harem  of  his  predecessor ;"  but  one  of  his  precautions  was 
to  keep  his  wives  from  associating  with  each  other.'*  This 
confirmed  the  doubts  of  one  of  the  noblest  Persians,  named 
Otanes,  who  had  been  the  first  to  suspect  the  cheat ;"  and 
the  final  discovery  was  made  by  his  daughter  Phaedima,  one 
of  the  king's  wives.  She  detected  the  false  Smerdis  by  his 
want  of  ears,  for  the  Magian  had  suffered  that  mutilation  for 
some  great  crime  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus.'* 

§  12.  The  steps  taken  upon  the  discovery  are  differently 
related.  The  Behistun  record  is  as  follows:  "Says  Darius 
the  king — There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian  nor  Median, 
nor  any  one  of  our  family  (^^e.,  the  Achaemenids),  who  would 
dispossess  that  Gomates  the  Magian  of  the  crown ....   No 

"  Herod.  iii.OT. 

••*  Ezra,  iv.  7-24  The  order  of  the  nnrrative  in  Ezra  seems  to  require  the  ideutifl. 
cation  of  Gomates  with  "Artaxerxes,"  a  title  whicjj'  he  may  very  probably  have  as- 
enmed,  as  it  simply  means  "king"  with  the  intensive  prefix  "Arta."  The  "Ahasne- 
ras  "  of  Ezra  iv.  6  is  evidently  Cambyses,  who  seems  to  have  inclined  to  a  policy  of 
suspicion  towards  the  Jew?,  perhaps  under  Magian  influence.  «"  Herod,  i.  66. 

70  As  Absalom  did :  2  Sam.  xvi.  20-22.  ^»  Herod,  i.  68. 

^2  In  chap.  70,  Darius  is  made  to  say  that  he  thought  he  alone  knew  of  the  impos. 
tnro,  which  agrees  better  with  the  inscription. 

'8  See  Herod.  I.  e.  and  chap.  09.  The  cutting  off  the  ears  and  nose  was  no  nnusnal 
punishment  in  Persia.  The  story  of  Zopyrus  (Hi.  164  seg.),  whether  credible  or  not 
In  itself,  is  founded  on  the  custom ;  and  Darius  records  his  infliction  of  this  punish- 
ment on  the  rebels  Phraortes  and  Sitrantachmes  (Behistun  Inscription,  col.  ii.  pars. 
13, 14).  In  modem  times  it  has  been  practised  by  the  Sepoys  in  the  mutiny  of  1867, 
as  well  as  by  Land  and  the  Star  Chamber. 
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one  dared  to  say  any  thing  concerning  Gomates  the  Magian 
nntil  I  arrived.  Then  I  prayed  to  Ormazd  :  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me.  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish, 
then  it  was,  with  my  faithful  men^  I  slew  that  Gomates  the 
Magian,  and  those'  who  were  his  chief  followers.  The  fort 
named  Sictachotes,  in  the  district  of  Media  called  KisaBa, 
there  I  slew  him.'*  I  dispossessed  him  of  the  empire.  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king :  Ormazd  granted  me  the 
sceptre.'"* 

The  important  part  taken  by  these  "  faithful  men  "  is  rec- 
ognized by  a  special  paragraph  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
inscription :  "  Says  Darius  the  king — ^These  are  the  men  who 
alone  were  there,  when  I  slew  Gomates  the  Magian,  who 
was  called  Bardes ;"  and  he  adds  the  names  of  six,  all  Per- 
sians —  Vidafrana^  Utana^  Gaubaruva^  Vidarna,  JBagabukh- 
sha^Ardumanish/^  corresponding  precisely,  with  one  ex- 
ception, to  the  names  of  the  six  conspirators  as  given  by 
Herodotus  (Darius  himself  being  the  seventh) — TntaphemeSy 
Otanes,  Gobryas,  Hydames^  Megabyzns  and  (not  Ardomanes 
but)  A^athines,''''  The  slight  discrepancy,  however,  is  one 
of  those  which  rather  confirm  than  invalidate  testimony,  by 
showing  its  independence;  and  the  mistake  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  since  Aspathines  actually  appears  as  the  quiver- 
bearer  of  Darius  in  the  inscription  on  that  king's  tomb  at 
Naksh'i'BtbstamJ^ 

8  13.  In  the  face  of  so  strikinij:  an  aojreement,  there  is  little 
need  to  discuss  the  minor  question,  whether  the  conspiracy 
was  set  on  foot  by  Darius,  and  whether  his  claim  to  the 
crown  was  at  once  admitted.  Herodotus  describes  the  plot 
as  concocted  by  Otanes ;  but  he  agrees  with  the  inscription, 
that  nothing  was  actually  done  till  Darius  arrived  at  Susa,'" 
whither  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  hastened,  with  the  in- 
tent of  killing  the  Magian;  and  even  then  Darius  forces  the 
other  conspirators  into  action  against  their  will.®'*     Heeren 

74  Herodotus  places  this  event  at  Susa. 

'«  Bebistnn  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  13. 

'•  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  iv.  par.  IS. 

''''  The  identity  of  Otxmes  and  Gobryas  with  Utana  and  Gaubaruva  is  obvions:  that 
of  Megabyzua  with  Bagabukhsha  has  been  explained  already  (chap.  xxv.  $  1,  note) ;  and, 
on  the  same  principle  of  TicLsdlization,  Vida/rana  becomes  Intaphemee  (jnst  as  Kabfi- 
jiya  becomes  Omtbyftes) ;  but  My  dames  is  formed  from  Vidarna^  like  Hystaap^  from 
Viahtasp.  We  have  omitted  the  fathers*  names  for  brevity,  but  one  requires  notice : 
Gobryas  was  the  son  of  Mardonins  {Marduniya)^  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
donius.  It  is  remarkable  that  httapJiemeSt  who  stands  first  in  the  inscription,  ap- 
pears in  uEschylus  (who  calls  him  Artaphrenes)  as  the  actual  slayer  of  the  Mftgt** '% 
and  he  seems  even  to  be  repjarded  as  king  before  Darius  (^Esch.  "  Pers."  781-3).  The 
story  of  his  execution  by  Darius  looks  very  much  like  the  removal  of  a  daiigerous 
rival,  who  had  presumed  upon  his  indispensable  services.    (Herod,  iii.  118.) 

'*  Ctesias  has  only  one  name  right— Hydarnes— besides  Darius  himself. 

"  Herod,  iii.  7a  »o  ibid,  c  71 . 
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and  Niebuhr  suppose,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  conspirators 
were  the  beads  of  the  seven  Persian  clans,  or  families,  and 
that  they  met  in  secret  conclave  to  take  measures  for  the 
deliverance  of  Persia.  In  such  a  body  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  right  of  Darius,  now  that  the  male  line  of 
Cyrus  was  extinct  ;**  and  the  other  six  would  naturally  rank 
as  "his  faithful  men,"  or  dutiful  confederates.  The  sign 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  determined  the  choice,  may 
easily  have  been  contrived  so  as  to  give  the  sanction  of  an 
omen  to  an  existing  right.*" 

There  is  no  improbability  in  the  statement  that  the  six, 
while  they  had  yet  the  power  to  do  so,  exacted  a  price  for 
the  recognition  of  their  leader's  claim.  Whether-  as  a  new 
grant,  or  as  a  confirmation  of  old  rights,  they  obtained  the 
following  privileges :  It  was  to  be  free  to  each,  whenever 
he  pleased,  to  enter  the  palace  unannounced,  unless  the 
king  were  in  the  company  of  one  of  his  wives;  and  the 
king  was  to  be  bound  to  marry  into  no  family  excepting 
those  of  the  conspirators.  The  still  higher  privileges  said 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Otanes,  as  the  price  of  abstaining 
from  the  competition — the  freedom  of  his  race  forever,  and 
the  annual  present  of  a  Median  robe  and  other  gifts  of  hon- 
or (the  Kaftan) — may  have  been  granted  to  him  as  an 
Achaemenid." 

§  14.  It  must  be  assumed  that  all  this  was  settled  before 
the  attack  was  made,  and  not,  as  Herodotus  represents,  after 
the  five  days  of  confusion  which  followed  its  success.  "It 
would  have  been  madness  to  allow  an  interval  of  anarchy  ;"^ 
and  such  an  interval  seems  to  be  imagined  by  Herodotus 
only  to  introduce  that  set  debate  among  the  chieftains,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  purely  Greek  conception — one 
of  those  essays  in  which  the  ancient  historians  are  wont  to 
express  their  own  ideas,  or  rather,  perhaps,  those  agitated 
among  their  countrymen,  through  the  persons  of  the  narra- 
tive. We  are  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  dash  of  sly 
humor  in  the  sentence  —  "At  this  meeting  speeches  were 
made,  to  which  many  of  the  Greeks  give  no  credence,  hut 

®*  Hystaapes  {yUMavpa^  i.  e.,  "the  possessor  of  horses")  was  grandson,  in  the  male 
line,  of  Ariaramnes,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Teispes,  and  yonnger  brother  of 
Cambyses,  the  great-grandfather  of  Gyms.  Otanes  was  also  an  Achaemenid,  throngh 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Teispes,  a  descent  which  could  not  of  course  be  bronght  into 
competition  with  that  of  Darias.  The  story  of  Cyras's  dream  seems  to  recognize  the 
position  of  Darias  as  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  reigning  family  (Herod,  i.  209). 
We  may  suppose  that  Hystaspes,  like  Cambyses  in  the  revolt  fi'om  Astyages,  de- 
volved his  claim  npon  his  son.  At  all  events,  he  was  still  alive  dnring  the  reign  of 
Darins,  and  commanded  in  the  war  with  the  rebel  Phraortes  (Behistnn  InscriptioD, 
col.  ii.  par.  16 ;  col.  iii.  par.  1).  Ctesias  has  a  cnrious  story  about  the  manner  of  his 
death.    ("Pers.  Exc."  5  15.) 

88  Herod,  iii.  84,  jin,  87.  "  Herod,  iii.  S3, 84.  «*  Ra»vHnson. 
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they  ware  made  nevertheless"" — that  is,  they  ought  to  have 
been  made.  We  know  not  what  credit  to  attach  to  the 
Btory  that  Prexaspes  now  atoned  for  the  crime  of  having 
beeii  the  agent  in  the  murder  of  Smerdia,  by  sacrificing  his 
life  in  prociaimin"  the  truth  to  the  people,  and  so  preparing 
them  for  what  followed." 

§  15.  In  the  execution  of  the  plot,  at  all  events,  Darin s 
took  the  lead.  He  gained  access  to  the  palace  (or  rather,  as 
appears  from  the  inscription,  to  the  fort  in  Sledia,  where  the 


Magian  had  shut  himself  up)  as  the  bearer  of  a  dispatch 
from  his  father  Hystaspes,  who  was  the  governor  of  Persia. 
The  six  "  faithful  men  "  rushed  in  with  him,  and  two  of  them 
were  wounded  in  the  desperate  conflict  which  ensued.     The 

"  Hcro'd.  111.  60  (comp.  tL  43.  vhere  we  eeem  tn  detect  tbe  Like  bnmor).  Lei  kbj 
one  read  Ihu  speechea  Id  Herodotne— (and.  i>iice  for  nil.  H  \a  the  .ibjecl  o!  onr  mBnuiil 
H)  enconrage.  not  lo  eopereede,  each  rending)— and  judse  for  himself.  Only  imagine 
a  Ferelan  noble  gravel;  argniDg— and  Herodotos  gravel;  writing  down  hie  argil- 
meat— for  lbeQteek;crsi.o|i<'a  (c.  80)1  Sarcly  the  eani  ofOtansa  must,  in  that  caee, 
have  paeeed  by  metempaychosia  into  the  person  of  the  great  living  bistoriati  of 

"  Herod,  li'.n.  CtesiaqlellBlheBIoiy,  with  dUTerentdataUa,  or  a  certain  lTahals><. 
a  ennnch  who  hnd  been  in  the  coufldence  orCamhyoea,  bat  had  not  been  the  nctnal 
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Magian  usurper  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Darius,  his  brother 
bavins:  been  killed  before  him  ;  and  the  victors  rushed  out  to 
show  the  heads  of  the  two  impostors  to  the  people.  The  de- 
ception was  forthwith  avenged  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Magians,  which  only  ended  with  the  fall  of  night ;  and  the 
event  was  commemorated  by  the  great  festival  called  Mago- 
phonia^  which  the  Persians  kept  as  the  strictest  in  all  the 
year,  when  no  Magian  might  stir  abroad,  during  the  whole 
day  of  the  feast,  on  pain  of  death." 

"Here  for  once"  (observes  Rawlinson)  "Ctesias  and  our 
author  are  of  accord.  Both  speak  of  the  festival  as  continu- 
ing in  their  own  day.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  after  the 
Magian  religion  was  combined  with  the  Peraian,  and  while 
the  Magi  constituted  the  priest-caste  of  the  Persian  nation, 
this  custom  should  have  been  maintained.  If,  however,  we 
remember  that  the  reign  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  was  not 
only  the  triumph  of  a  religion,  but  also  the  domination  for 
a  time  of  the  priests  over  the  warriors,  we  may  conceive  the 
possibility  of  such  a  custom  being  still  retained.  It  would 
be  a  perpetual  warning  to  the  priests  against  going  beyond 
the  line  of  their  own  functions,  and  trenching  on  the  civil 
power."  The  massacre  of  the  Magians  both  illustrates  and 
IS  illustrated  by  that  of  the  Jews  planned  by  Haman,  and 
that  executed  by  the  Jews  upon  their  assailants  (Esther,  oc. 
iii.,  viii.,  ix.). 

8'  Htrod.  iii.  79 ;  Ctes.  *'  Pers.  Exc.*'  5 1& 
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11.  Be1giiafl)AnTTBl.,D<<:iOFHvBTAarEi3.  HIa  lltlee  on  hin  tomb.  Bla  Achiemenid 
desceut.  HIb  marriages.  He  Is  Ibe  cbnmplim  nfihe  le^tlmale  hnan;.  and  of  the 
Zonualrlan  relit:ion.  i  i.  AnoBla  of  the  first  pertod  of  his  relen,  In  the  Bchlstau 
luscrlptlon.  (  B.  5nmmai7  of  the  rebelliona  (luring  hia  flret  ttve  yean.  Provinces 
oftheemplTenthlBHCcesBion.  14.  Probable  religions  element  In  the  rebetltans. 
(D.  RevoltBofSnsimiAandBahjrlnnla.  SlegeundcflptureotBabjlon.  lutecnod 
revolt  auil  «vcre  ponlahmcnt.  }  0.  GenernI  rebelllou  of  the  central  and  eaelefn 
provinces.  Second  revolt  of  SaslnniL  Combined  revolt  of  Media,  Armenia,  and 
Aggjria.  The  pretender  Pbrnarlee  In  Hedln.  Cnmpnlt^is  In  Armenia.  (T.  Da- 
Has  defCnta  Phrnortes  and  recovers  Media,  nevnlt  ofSni^nlapnt  down.  Hjs- 
tnepes  recovers  Parthin  and  Hyrcanla.  Margiann  and  Baclria  qnieled.  9  S.  Re- 
volt of  Perfia  under  a  second  psendo-Smerrtls— involvluB  tbatofAnichotia— pnt 
down  and  pnnisbed.  i  9.  Nen  revolts  quelled  In  Babylonia,  Suelona,  and  Suclit. 
f  10.  Fnnishmcnt  of  the  fatraps  oT  Ljdia  and  Ei;ypt.  S  11.  New  eonqneste  con- 
templated. Atoaea  and  DemncedoB.  Spies  eeuttnOieece.  ( 13.  Cnnqaesl  of  Ibe 
Pnnjnb.  Voynire  of  Scytai  down  the  Indus.  Resources  of  India,  i  IS.  The 
Scythian  eripedltion  of  DnrlaF.  (14.  Thrace  and  Macedonia  conqnered  by  Mega- 
batna.  i  1S.  The  Ionian  revolt  and  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Battle  of  Haratuon. 
no.  Revolt  of  Egypt.    Death  of 

§  1.  Dabius  I.,'  tfio  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  rightly  regarded 
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as  the  second  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  reign  is 
dated  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  answering  to  b.c.  521 ; 
and  it  lasted  thirty-six  years,  to  Dec.  23,  b.c.  486.  He  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  when  Cyrus,  in  a  dream,  is  said 
to  have  seen  him,  with  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  overshad- 
owing Asia  with  the  one  wing,  and  Europe  with  the  other 
(B.a  630).^  He  would,  therefore,  be  in  his  twenty-eighth  year 
at  his  accession,  and  in  his  sixty-fourth  when  he  died.  His 
descent  has  already  been  described.  In  the  only  example  of 
an  epitaph  inscribed  by  a  Persian  king  upon  his  own  tomb, 
he  calls  himself:  "  Darius,  the  Great  King,  the  King  of 
kings ;  the  King  of  all  inhabited  countries ;  the  King  of  this 
great  earth,  far  and  near ;  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  an  Achae- 
menian ;  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian ;  an  Aryan,  of  Aryan 
descent.' 

Upon  his  accession,  he  connected  himself  with  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Achsemenids  by  marrying  Atossa  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  two  surviving  daughters  of  Cyrus:  the  former 
came  to  him  with  the  harem  of  Gomates;  the  latter  was 
still  a  virgin.  He  also  married  Parmys,  the  daughter  of 
Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  connected  himself  with  the  third 
Achaemenid  branch  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Otanes.* 

Throughout  the  Behistun  Inscription  Darius  represents 
himself  as  the  hereditary  champion  of  the  Achaemenids, 
against  Gomates  and  all  other  rebels :  "  The  empire,  of  which 
Gomates  the  Magian  dispossessed  Cambyses — that  empire^ 
from  the  olden  time^  had  been  in  our  family, ^'^^  "As  it  was 
before,  so  I  arranged  it,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  so  that 
Gomates  the  Magian  should  not  supersede  our  family y^  It 
is  "  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  "  that  he  does  every  thing.  His 
epitaph  begins  with  this  sentence :  "  The  great  god  Ormazd, 
he  gave  this  earth,  he  gave  that  heaven,  he  gave  life  to  man- 
kind ;  he  made  Darius  king,  as  well  the  king  of  the  people 

Herodotus's  interpretation  (vi.  98,  tpf etfi?.  "  the  restrainer,"  fr.  elpiia^  rather  than 
**  the  doer,"  fr.  rt.  ^^7).    Other  Greek  writers  interpret  it  4>p6vtix<K  and  iroXe^iKof. 

'  Herod,  i.  209.  Ctesias  makes  Darius  live  seventy-two  years  and  reign  thirty-one 
("  Pers.  Exc."  519). 

3  Naksh-i-Rustam  Inscription,  par.  2.  The  translation  of  this  inscription,  l)y  Sir 
Henry  Hawlinson,  will  be  found  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Appendix  to  book  vii., 
note  A.  For  a  full  description  of  the  tomb  of  Darius,  and  of  the  others  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam^  between  Persepolis  and  Pasargadse,  as  well  as  of  the  Persian  royal  tombs  iu 
general,  see  Rawlinson's  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  188, 296,  etc  We  are  told  by 
Ctesias  that  Darius  constructed  his  own  sepulchre  while  his  father  and  mother  were 
etill  living  (Ctes.  "  Pers.  Exc."  §  15). 

*  He  had  previously  married  a  daughter  of  Gobryas  (vii.  2) ;  and  he  also  married 
Phratagnne,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Artames. 

*'  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  12. 

•  Ibid.  col.  i.  par.  14.  We  hardly  need  contrast  this  with  the  Herodotean  picture  of 
the  conspirators  first  deciding  on  a  monarchy,  and  then  competing  for  the  crown  by 
an  appeal  to  an  omen. 
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as  the  lawgiver  of  the  people :'"  arid  in  the  same  spirit  it 
closes :  "  That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I  have  accom- 
plished by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me, 
so  that  I  accomplished  the  work.  May  Ormazd  protect  from 
injury  me  and  my  house,  and  this  province !  That  I  commit 
to  Ormazd — that  may  Ormazd  accomplish  for  me !  O  peo- 
ple !  the  law  of  Ormazd — that  having  returned  to  you,  let 
it  not  perish.     Beware  lest  ye  abandon  the  true  doctrine  !"* 

§  2.  This  restoration  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship,  and  the 
putting  down  of  several  rebellions,  are  the  matters  recorded 
in  the  great  trilingual  inscription  at  Behistun,  which  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  dates,  from  mternal  evidence,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (b.c.  616).  The  king  expressly  says  that 
much  had  been  done  by  him  besides  that  was  not  recorded 
in  this  tablet ;'  and  what  he  has  recorded  he  himself  sums 
lip,  in  the  conquest  and  capture  of  nine  "  kings,"  leaders  of 
rebellions,  and  the  winning  of  nineteen  battles.^*  His  treat- 
ment of  the  defeated  kings  sternly  illustrates  the  profession 
— "  lie  who  has  labored  for  my  family,  him  well  cherished  I 
have  cherished ;  he  who  has  been  hostile  to  me,  him  well  de- 
stroyed I  have  destroyed.'"*  All  the  rebel  kings,  except  one 
w^ho  was  killed  by  his  own  followers,  were  put  to  death 
when  captured,  three  at  least  by  crucifixion ;  and  two  of 
these  were  first  exposed  at  the  gates  of  the  king's  palace, 
after  their  ears  and  noses  had  been  cut  off* 

§  3.  A  comparison  of  the  summary  of  these  revolts  with 
the  list  of  provinces  over  which  Darius  became  king  shows 
the  formidable  extent  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  Such  a 
result  always  followed  a  change  of  government  in  the  loose- 
ly-organized Oriental  empires,  especially  in  the  form  of  at- 
tempts to  revive  the  native  dynasties,  as  was  now  the  case  in 
Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia,  and  other  provinces ;  and  even 

^  Naksh-i-Rastam  Inscription,  par.  1.  8  ibiA.  par.  6, 6. 

•  Ibid.  col.  iv.  par.  8.  Probably  the  most  important  of  the  acts  omitted  is  the  edict 
issaed  in  his  second  year  (».o.  520)  for  the  resumption  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.  5, 24 ;  v. ;  vL),  which  the  Magian  had  interrupted.  Besides  its 
sound  policy,  this  act  may  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  restoration  of  the  religious  in- 
stitutions annulled  by  the  usurper ;  and  the  conduct  both  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  seems 
to  show  the  sympathy  of  those  zealous  Zoroastrians  for  the  pure  monotheism  of  the 
Jews. 

^*  Ibid.  par.  2.  All  the  battles  recorded  are,  of  course,  victories,  as  in  some  national 
monuments  of  later  days.  All  the  rebel  leaders  are  "kings,"  a  dignity  which  en- 
hances the  glory  of  their  defeat  and  capture :  so  that  we  must  be  cautions  of  infer, 
ring  the  complete  establishment  of  their  royal  authority  In  the  rebellious  provinces. 
The  record  carefally  distinguishes  between  the  campaigns  conducted  by  Darins  in 
person  and  those  committed  to  his  generals,  who  receive  due  honor  by  the  mention 
of  their  names.  But,  at  the  same  time,  all  their  acts  are  ascribed  to  Darins.  As  one 
example  out  of  many :  when  the  satrap  Vibanus  defeats  the  Arachosian  rebel,  we 
rend,  "There  Jie  took  him,  etc.  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me.  This  is  what 
was  done  by  me  in  Arachotia." 

"  Ibid.  par.  3.    ObseiTe  the  intensive  repetition,  as  in  Hebrew. 
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Persia  was  ready  to  rise  again  at  the  name  of  a  son  of  Cy- 
rus. The  empire  of  which  Darius  became  king  embraced, 
as  he  says,  the  following  provinces :  "  Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia,"  Egypt;  those  which  are  of  the  sea 
(the  islands),  Saparda,**  Ionia,  Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Parthia,  Zaraugia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiaua,  Gan- 
daria,  the  Sacsa,  Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  and  Mecia:  in  all 
twenty-three  provinces."** 

§  4.  Of  these,  he  had  to  quell  revolts,  during  his  first  six 
years,  in  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  Arme- 
nia, Parthia,  Sagartia,  Arachotia,  and  Sacia  (besides  jMargi- 
ana,  which  seems  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Bactria). 
All  the  central  provinces  constituting  the  original  empire, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  several  of  those  of  the  Iranian  table-land, 
had  to  be  reconquered.  The  only  important  provinces 
wanting  to  complete  the  list  are  Lydia  and  Egypt;  and 
even  in  them,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  the  satraps  seized 
the  opportunity  of  these  troubles  to  assume  an  insolent 
air  of  independence,  which  only  stopped  short  of  rebellion 
through  the  swift  vengeance  taken  on  them  by  Darius.** 
The  king's  constant  reiteration  of  what  he  had  done  to  sup- 
press "  lying,"  and  his  adjuration  of  his  successore  to  destroy 
it  everywhere,  indicate  that  most  of  these  rebellions  were  con- 
nected with  religion.  There  can,  especially,  be  little  doubt 
that  Magism  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  Median  revolt. 

§  5.  The  first  of  the  insurrections,  however,  in  Susiana  and 
Babylonia,  were  simply  movements  for  national  independ- 
ence, taking  advantage  of  the  dynastic  troubles  in  Persia. 
"  During  all  the  time  that  the  Magus  was  king,  and  while  the 
seven  were  conspiring,  the  Babylonians  had  profited  by  the 
troubles,  and  had  made  themselves  ready  agamst  a  siege."*" 

*'  Herodotns  expressly  excepts  Arabia,  which  he  says  had  a  friendly  leagne  with 
Persia  (iii.  88). 

»*  Lydia  seems  to  be  inclnded  under  this  name. 

1*  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  6.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  the 
final  list,  in  the  Nakah-i-Rustam  epitaph,  of  the  countries  "  which  I  have  acquired  be- 
eides  Persia:  Media,  Sasiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia, 
Arachotia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria^  /tiduz,  the  Sacse  Amyrgii,  the  Sacan  bowmen.  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Saparda,  Ionia,  the  Sacoe  beyond  the  sea  (t'.  e., 
Scythians  north  of  the  Enxine),  the  Itmians  who  wear  helmets  (European  Greeks),  the 
BudianSf  the  CossceaivSj  the  JUasians,  and  the  Characeiii  (?)."  The  additions  to  the 
former  list  are  denoted  by  italics. 

1*  Herod,  iii.  126;  iv.  166.  Herodotns  seems  too  mnch  occupied  with  his  main  sub- 
ject (the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece)  to  notice  the  rebellious  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, except  the  great  Median  revolt,  and  (apparently  the  two  confused  together)  of 
Babylonia,  which  belong  naturally  to  his  account  of  those  countries.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  Darius  he  passes  on  at  once  to  the  constitution  of  the  satrapies  (iiL  89) ; 
and  he  only  glances  incidentally  at  "the  troubles  of  the  season*'  (iii.  126). 

"  Herod,  iii.  150.  Besides  its  romantic  details  (such  as  the  self-mutilation  of  Zo- 
pyrus,  in  order  to  execute  his  plot  for  betraying  the  city),  there  are  difficulties  in 
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In  Susiana  Atrines  declared  himself  kino^,  callinsf  bimself 
Imanes^  that  is,  the  old  royal  name,  Umman  y  while  in  Bab- 
ylonia a  certain  Nidintabelus  assumed  the  crown,  as  being 
Nebuchadnezzar  {j!^abuhudTachard)^^QVi  of  Nabonidus;  and 
the  whole  state  went  over  to  him.  Atrines  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  a  force  sent  against  him,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius.  The  king  marched  in  person  against  the  Babyloni- 
ans, who  held  the  Tigris  with  an  army  and  vessels.  Darius 
forced  the  passage,"  and  gained  a  second  battle,  on  his  march 
towards  Babylon,  at  Zazana,  on  the  Euphrates.^® 

In  his  brief  official  style,  Darius  adds  that  he  pursued  the 
pretender,  who  had  fled  with  his  faithful  horsemen  to  Baby- 
lon, took  the  city,  and  slew  Nidintabelus  there."  But  it 
appears  from  Herodotus  that  the  Babylonians  made  a  long 
and  desperate  resistance.  They  had  reduced  the  mouths  to 
be  fed  by  strangling  all  the  females,  except  their  mothers, 
and  one  other  woman  for  each  household;  and  these  were 
employed  in  making  bread.  Contemptuously  confident,  as 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  in  the  strength  of  their  defenses,  they 
were  also  watchful  enough  to  baflie  the  means  by  which  the 
city  had  then  been  taken;  and  for  twenty  months'"  they 
held  out  against  the  whole  power  of  the  empire,  which  Darius 
had  drawn  together  for  the  siege.'*'  Under  the  story  of  the 
stratagem  of  Zopyrus  there  may  perhaps  lurk  the  fact  of  a 
treacherous  admission  of  the  Jrersian  arnoy.  The  capture 
of  the  city  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Temple  of  Belus, 
where  some  of  the  insurgents  had  found  refuge  for  a  time." 

The  story  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Darius  seems  better 

identifyiog  the  story  of  Herodotns  with  either  of  the  two  revolts  of  the  inscription. 
Ctesias  ascribes  the  siege  to  Xerxes,  and  tells  the  story  of  Zopyrus  differently  ("Fers. 
Exc.*'  %  22).  Herodotus  also  seems  to  allude  to  a  capture  of  Babylon  (or  at  all  events 
a  hostile  visit)  by  Xerxes  (i.  183). 

^'^  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  i.  par.  16-19. 

1^  December,  probably,  of  b.o.  520.  The  events  are  dated  by  Ihe  Persian  vMnthMi 
but  the  yearfi  are  not  given.  Those  conversant  with  the  Persian  calendar,  however, 
have  been  able,  by  following  the  order  of  the  months,  to  make  out  the  years  with 
fair  probability.  '  This  is,  in  fact,  the  internal  evidence  which  determines  the  period 
embraced  by  the  inscription.  *"  Ibid.  col.  ii.  par.  1. 

•^®  Probably  Jan.  b.o.  519,  to  Sept.  b,o.  618. 

^^  Herod,  iii.  161, 158.  This  siege  appears  to  be  that  mentioned  first  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, from  the  circumstance  tliat  it  was  conducted  by  Darius  in  person.  Bead  chap- 
ters 151-100  for  the  romantic  but  very  improbable  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Zopyrus  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Babylonians  in  order  to  betray  the  city,  of 
which  we  have  the  counterpart  in  Roman  history  (Liv.  i.  54  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  691,  etc.), 
and  the  origin  of  which  is  traced  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  a  certain  standard  Ori- 
ental tale,  applied,  in  different  ages,  by  the  Persian  bards  and  traditionists  to  Firuz ' 
and  the  Hiyathelah,  by  Abu  Rihan  to  Kanishka  and  the  Indians,  and  by  the  historians 
of  Cashmere  to  their  famous  king,  Lalitadilya  (note  to  Behistun  Inscription,  p.  xvi. ; 
Rawlinson's  Herod.,  note  ad  loc).  Zopyrus  was  for  many  years  satrap  of  Babylonia, 
OS  the  reward  (according  to  Herodotns)  of  his  self-devotion,  which  Ctesias  ascribes 
to  his  son  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  of  Xerxes's  six  gieat  generals  (Herod,  vil.  82), 
and  afterwards  commanded  the  Persians  in  Egypt  (iii.  160). 

22  Comp.  Herod,  iii.  158  with  i.  183. 
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suited  to  the  repression  of  the  second  revolt  of  Babylon, 
some  three  years  later,  when  a  certain  Aracus,  an*Armenian 
resident  of  Babylonia,  again  personated  Nebuchadnezzar, 
son  of  Nabonidus,  and  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  gen- 
eral Intaphres.  Darius  would  naturally  be  the  more  in- 
censed at  the  opportunity  taken  for  this  second  revolt,  when 
he  was  occupied  with  the  formidable  rebellions  of  Media 
and  Persia.'*  On  the  first  occasion  he  only  mentions  the 
execution  of  the  rebel  king  Nidintabelus  ;**  but  on  the  sec- 
ond the  record  —  "1  gave  orders  that  they  should  crucify 
both  Aracus  and  the  chief  men  who  were  with  him"" — 
agrees  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that  nearly  3000  of 
the  leading  citizens  were  selected  for  crucifixion.'"  The 
statement  that  Darius  destroyed  the  wall  and  tore  down 
the  gates,  which  had  not  been  done  by  Cyrus,  is  probably 
to  be  accepted  in  a  modified  sense;  for  parts  of  the  enor- 
mous walls  were  standing  long  after." 

§  6.  The  occupation  of  Darius  in  Babylonia  with  this  long 
and  critical  war  was  seized  as  the  opportunity  for  a  gen- 
eral revolt  of  the  central,  northern,  and  eastern  provinces. 
"  While  I  was  at  Babylon,  these  are  the  countries  which  re- 
volted against  me :  Persia,  Susiana,  Media,  Assyi-ia,  Armenia, 
Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  Sacia.""  Susiana,  whose  in- 
domitable spirit  of  independence  we  have  seen  under  the 
Assyrian  empire,  rose  under  a  Pereian  named  Martes  {Mar- 
iiya)y  who  gave  himself  out  as  Imanes  (Jfmani5A),"of  the  old 
royal  line  of  Susiana.  But  Darius  no  sooner  turned  towards 
Susiana  than  the  people  themselves  put  the  pretender  to 
death. 

The  most  serious  of  all  these  troubles  was  the  revolt — ap- 
parently in  concert — of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia,  draw- 
ing after  them  some  of  the  eastern  Iranian  provinces.  The 
insurrection  of  the  Medes  was  a  movement  to  recover  their 
independence  and  supremacy  under  Phraortes  {Fravartish), 
who  assumed  the  name  of  "Xathrites  {Khshathritd)^''  of  the 
race  of  Cyaxares :"  and  Armenia,  with  Assyria  as  a  helper, 

23  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  iii.  par.  13.  »*  Ibid.  col.  IL  par.  1. 

25  Ibid.  col.  iii.  par.  14,  in  the  Scythic  version.  26  Herod,  iii.  169. 

27  Herod,  iii.  159.    See  Rawlinson*s  note. 

28  Behistun  Inscription,  coL  ii.  par.  2.  This  is  a  summary,  not  necessarily  implying 
that  all  these  provinces  rose  at  once,  nor  that  they  are  named  in  the  order  of  their 
rising.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  in  reading  the  inscription,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
in  exact  chronological  order.  Consecutive  paragraphs  often  refer  to  simultaneous 
events;  and  a  later  paragraph  sometimes  takes  up  events  antecedent  to  those  in 
former  paragraphs. 

2»  Evidently  the  old  royal  name  Umman,  which  often  occurs  in  the  Assyrian  rec- 
ords. 

3°  Probably  meaning  "emperor,"  from  KhslUram^  "empire."  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon'a 
"Vocab." 
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seems  to.  have  struck  for  its  old  independent  alliance  with 
Media.  Before  Darius  was  ready  to  leave  Babylon,  the  pre* 
tender  was  recognized  as  king  throughout  all  Media;  and 
Darius  thinks  it  worthy  of  special  record,  that  "  the  army  of 
Persians  and  Medes  that  was  with  me,  that  remained  faith- 
ful to  me."  Darius  sent  Hydarnes,  one  of  his  six  "  faithful 
men,"  with  the  truly  imperial  order — "  Go  forth  and  smite 
that  Median  state,  which  does  not  call  itself  mine.""  Of 
course  Hydarnes  did  so — according  to  the  inscription ;  but 
the  sequel  shows  that  "  he  waited  for  (Darius's)  arrival  in 
Media,"  by  no  means  as  a  complete  victor. 

Another  army,  dispatched  against  Armenia,  under  an  Ar- 
menian named  Dadarses,  gained  in  like  manner  three  vic- 
tories," and  he  also  waited  for  Darius,  but  in  such  a  position 
that  the  Armenians  were  able  to  make  a  descent  upon  As- 
syria. Here  they  were  encountered  by  a  second  army,  which 
Darius  had  detached  for  the  Armenian  war,  under  v  oraises, 
a  Persian ;  who  defeated  them,  first  in  Assyria  and  after- 
wards in  Armenia.  Voraises  also  waited  in  Aianenia  till 
Darius  arrived  in  Media.'*' 

§  7.  At  length,  apparently  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  518,  the 
king  marched  from  Babylon  into  Media.  Phraortes  march- 
ed to  meet  him,  and  gave  battle  at  a  place  called  Kudrus, 
where  the  rebel's  utter  defeat  made  Darius  master  of  Ecba- 
tana.  Phraortes  fled,  with  his  horsemen,  as  far  as  I^Jiages, 
probably  hoping  to  make  head  in  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
which  had  risen  in  his  cause ;  but  a  force  sent  by  Darius 
took  him  prisoner,  and  brought  him  back  to  Ecbatana. 
Here,  mutilated  of  his  nose,  ears,  and  tongue,  he  was  kept 
chained  at  the  palace-door  long  enough  for  "  all  the  kingdom 
to  know  to  him  " — a  precaution  against  future  personation — 
and  finally  crucified.  His  chief  followers  were  put  to  death 
in  the  citadel  of  Ecbatana." 

The  same  punishment  of  mutilation,  exposure  at  the  palace- 
gates,  and  crucifixion,  was  inflicted  on  a  Sagartian  named 
Sitrantachmes,"  who,  after  the  example  of  Phraortes,  had 

'1  Behistnn  iDScription,  col.  ii.  par.  6. 

8*  May  to  October,  probably  b.o.  619.  3'  January  and  May,  B.a  618. 

^*  Behistnn  Inscription,  col.  ii.  par.  13.  Professor  Hawlinson  observes  that,  "  So 
far  as  any  snbstratnm  of  historical  trnth  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  Book  of  Jndith,  the 
allusion  wonld  be  to  this  rebellion,  its  suppression,  and  its  further  consequences.  Ar- 
phaxad,  who  dwelt  at  Ecbatana,  and  was  taken  at  Rhages,  represents  Xathritcs, 
whose  real  name  was  Phraortes ;  Nabnchodonosor  is  Darius.  The  notes  of  time  (iv. 
3  and  6)  suit  this  period."  ("  Five  Monarchies,'*  vol.  iv.  p.  410,  note.)  It  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  Herodotus  alludes  to  this  Median  revolt  in  the  passage  (i.  130) :  "Af- 
terwards the  Medes  repented  of  their  submission,  and  revolted  from  Darius,  but  were 
defeated  in  battle,  and  again  reduced  to  subjection."  (See  Rawlinson's  note  ad  loc., 
and  Grote's  "Greece,"  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  note.) 

36  »»The  stron<j  leopard,"  evidently  a  Turauiau  naaie.  . 
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claimed  to  be  "  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyax- 
ares.""  He  was  executed  at  Arbela,  whither  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Darius  had  advanced  on  his  way  to  Paithia  and 
Hyrcania,  which  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Phraortes. 

"  Hystaspes,  my  father  " — says  the  inscription" — "  was  in 
Parthia  (as  governor) :  the  people  revolted  and  forsook  him ;" 
and  they  seem  to  have  invaded  Media  in  support  of  Phraortes, 
for  it  is  there  that  Hystaspes  is  said  to  have  defeated  them.''® 
Reinforced  by  Darius,  who  had  now  advanced  as  far  as 
Rhages,  Hystaspes  gained  a  second  and  decisive  battle  in 
Parthia,  and  the  province  was  recovered."  The  revolt  of 
Margiana,  under  a  native  leader,  Phraates — a  name  long  af- 
terwards famous  in  the  line  of  Parthian  kings — was  subdued 
by  Dadarses,  the  satrap  of  Bactria.*** 

§  8.  While  Darius  was  thus  engaged  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces,  another  Pseudo-Smerdis,  named  Veisdates,  arose 
in  Persia  itself,  and  the  fondness  of  the  Persians  for  the  house 
of  Cyrus,  or  jealousy  towards  Darius,  gained  the  pretender 
the  crown :  "  Then  the  Persian  people  who  were  at  home,  be- 
ing at  a  distance  (from  me),  revolted  from  me  :  they  went  over 
to  that  Veisdates :  he  became  king  of  Persia,'^'^^^  But  again  the 
Persian  and  Median  army  remained  faithful  to  Darius ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  sent  forward  the  main  body  of  them,  under 
Artabardes,"  a  Persian,  while  he  followed  with  his  own  select 
force  of  Pers^^ns.  After  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  Ar- 
tabardes  gained  two  victories,"  Veisdates  was  taken,  with 
his  chief  adherents,  and  Darius  crucified  them  in  Persia.** 

The  province  of  Arachotia,  into  which  the  pretender  had 
sent  an  army,  was  successfully  defended,  or  perhaps  rather  re- 
gained, by  its  satrap  Vibanus  (Vivana),  who  took  the  insur- 
gent leader  prisoner  and  slew  him,  with  his  chief  adherents.** 

§  9.  This  Persian  insurrection  created  an  opportunity  for 

'•  Behistan  Inscr.,  col.  ii.  par.  14.  *''  Ibid.  par.  16,  Scythic  version. 

»»  April,  B.O.  C17.  «»  July,  b.o.  51T ;  ibid.  col.  iii.  pars.  1, 2. 

*^  October,  b.o.  517 ;  ibid.  pars.  3, 4.  Whether  Darius  himself  proceeded  from  Kba- 
ges  into  Parthia  and  Bactiia  can  not  be  determined  from  the  customary  phrase : 
"This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Bactria  ;*'  but  the  phrase  in  the  next  paragraph— 
**  the  other  Persian  forces  accompanied  me  to  Media  "—implies  that  he  had  advanced 
beyond  that  province. 

*iBeh.  Inscr.  par.  8.  The  phrase— "he  rose  up  a  second  Wwie "—probably  refers 
back  to  the  first  personation  of  Smerdis  by  Gomates ;  and  it  may  allude  to  a  similar 
religious  element  in  the  insurrection.  "It  is  possible  that  the  second  Pseudo-Smer- 
dis, like  the  first,  favored  Magism.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  party  among  the  Per- 
sians themselves  to  whom  the  Zoroastrian  zeal  of  Darius  was  distasteful.**  (Rawlin- 
son,  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  p.  412,  note.) 

*3  In  Persian  Artavardiya,  "very  celebrated." 

**  May  and  July,  b.o.  517.  **  Beh.  Inscr.  pars.  6-8. 

**  Aprfl,  B.O.  516 ;  ibid.  pars.  9-12.  Though  all  the  three  battles  are  claimed  as  vic- 
tories, it  looks  very  much  as  if  a  first  success  of  the  insurgent  leader  in  Arachotia 
were  veiled  under  the  commission  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis — "  Go  forth  and  smite  Vi- 
banus, and  the  state  which  acknowledges  king  Darius"  (par.  9). 
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the  second  revolt  of  Babylon,  xnider  the  Armenian  Aracus, 
the  suppression  and  punishment  of  whicli  has  been  related 
above :  the  officer  who  put  it  down  was  a  Mede,  named  In- 
taphres.  This  is  the  last  of  the  revolts  recorded  in  the  first 
three  columns  of  the  Behistun  Inscription :  the  fourth  is  a 
summary,  the  tone  of  its  final  words  marking  the  conclusion 
of  the  record.  A  fifth  column,  added  as  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment, mentions  a  third  revolt  of  Susiana,  which  was  put 
down  by  Gobryas ;  and  one  of  Sacia,  which  was  suppressed 
by  Darius  himself. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  invaluable  official  document. 

§  10.  The  cessation  of  these  pressing  dangers  at  the  heart 
of  the  empire  left  Darius  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  insolent 
assumptions  of  the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Egypt.  Orcetes,  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  during  the  last  illness  of  Cambyses, 
had  dared  to  put  to  death  his  master's  ally,  Polycrates  of 
Samos,"  not  only  abstained  from  aiding  Darius  against  the 
Magian,*'  but  took  advantage  of"  the  troubles  of  the  season  " 
to  slay  his  private  enemy,  Mitrobates,  the  satrap  of  Dascy- 
lium,  and  his  son,  and  to  add  his  satrapy  of  Phrygia  to  those 
of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  He  kept  a  thousand  Persians  as  his 
body-guard,  and  when  Darius  sent  him  a  mandate  of  recall, 
he  caused  the  courier  to  be  waylaid  on  his  return,  and  nei- 
ther man  nor  horse  was  heard  of  again."  Not  wishing,  in 
th3  unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  to  make  war  on  so  strong 
a  vassal,  Darius  appealed  to  the  chief  of  the  Persians  to  ac- 
complish the  affair  by  skill  without  force  or  tumult.  One, 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  thirty  who  offered  themselves,  set 
out  for  Sardis  with  a  budget  of  dispatches  sealed  with  the 
king's  signet.  Delivering  them  one  by  one  to  the  royal  sec- 
retary in  the  satrap's  full  court,  ho  tested  the  temper  of  the 
guards  by  the  reverence  they  showed  for  the  king's  letters ; 
and  then  he  handed  the  two  decisive  mandates  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  read — "  Persians,  king  Darius  forbids  you  to  guard 

*•  Herod,  iii.  120-125;  comp.  c.  44.  The  romajitic  and  tragic  story  of  Polycrates 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Greece.  The  legend  of  his  friendship  with  Amasis,  and  his 
vain  sacrifice  to  avert  the  fate  threatened  by  his  aninterrnpted  good-fortune  (Herod, 
iii.  40-43),  forms  the  theme  of  one  of  Schiller's  finest  ballads— "The  Ring  of  Polyc- 
rates." 

*''  The  words  of  Herodotns  (iii.  126)— "During  all  the  time  that  the  Magian  sat 
npon  the  throne  Oroetes  remained  at  Sardis,  and  brought  no  help  to  the  Persians, 
tchom  the  Medes  had  robbed  of  the  sovereignty^* — form  the  sole  authority  for  making 
the  Magian  usurpation  a  Median  revolt.  After  the  clear  account  given  in  the  Behis- 
tun Inscription,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  Herodotus  meant  this,  he  made  a  mistake. 

48  Herod,  iii.  126.  The  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  "  fhrnishes  a  parallel  in 
the  fate  of  the  messenger  sent  by  the  king  to  warn  Lord  Soulis : 

I  "By  treacherous  sleight  they  seized  the  knight 
Before  he  rode  or  ran  ; 
And  through  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
They  plunged  him,  horse  and  man." 
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OrcBtes;"  and  the  soldiers  laid  down  their  speam  "King 
Darius  commands  the  Persians  who  are  in  Sardis  to  kill 
Orcetes ;"  and  the  guards  drew  their  swords  and  slew  him 
on  the  spot.**  Thus  early  was  the  principle  established, 
which  in  later  times  has  been  embodied  in  the  fatal  missive 
of  the  bowstring.  The  punishment  of  Aryaudes,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  with  death,  for  daring  to  issue  a  silver  coin- 
age of  his  own  in  imitation  of  the  king's  gold,  is  referred  by 
Herodotus  to  a  later  period. '^^ 

§11.  Having  thus  restored  the  empire,  Darius  pursued 
new  military  expeditions  and  conquests  in  the  true  spirit  of 
its  founder."  To  the  energy  of  youth  was  added  the  fear 
that  quiet  might  breed  new  revolts ;  and  by  such  motives, 
if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  he  was  urged  by  Queen  Atossa 
— at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  physician,  Democedes — to 
the  conquest  of  Greece  ;  while  he  himself  was  minded  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  which  should  join  Asia  to  Europe,  and  so  to 
carry  war  into  Scythia."  It  seems  to  have  been  according 
to  an  Oriental  idea  of  right,  and  not  as  a  mere  pretext,  that 
he  claimed  to  punish  the  Scythians  for  their  invasion  of 
Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares."  So  he  contented  himself, 
for  the  present,  with  sending  sj)ies  to  Greece  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Democedes,"  and  with  tho  reduction  of  Samos." 

§  12.  The  Scythian  expedition,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  preceded  by  the  extensioij  of  the  empire  eastward  from 
the  mountains  of  Afghanistan — the  limit  reached  by  Cyrus 
— over  the  valley  of  the  Indus."    The  process  of  this  con- 

*•  Herod,  iii.  12T»  128. 

*«  Herod.  Iv.  166.  Some  extant  medals  are  supposed  to  belong  U>  this  "Aryandic" 
silver  coinage.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note  to  Herod.  <ui  loc.,  and  Rawlinson, 
"Five  Monarchies/'  vol.  iv.  p.  414,  note.)  In  connection  with  this  story  Herodotus 
mentions  the  extreme  purity  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius,  which  Aryaudes  imitated 
in  equally  pure  silver.  The  gold  "stater  of  Darius"  or  "Daric"  was  a  celebrated 
coin;  and  there  were  also  silver  Darics.  (See  "Diet  of  Antiq."«.  ». ;  and  Rawlin- 
son's  note  to  Herod,  vii.  28.)  ^^  See  chap.  xxv.  §  6. 

M  Herod,  iii.  134.  «»  Herod,  iv.  1. 

fi*  Herod,  iii.  136-138.  On  the  amount  of  credit  due  to  this  story,  which  Herodotus 
doubtlessly  derived  from  the  descendants  of  Democedes,  compare  BawlinSon,  note, 
arf  loe.  and  "  Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  435;  Grote,  "Hist,  of  Greece,"  voL  iv.  pp.  347 
-351 ;  and  Dahlmann,  "Life  of  Herod."  vii.  5  4. 

»«  Herod,  iii.  139-149.  The  statement  that  this  was  "the  first  city,  Greek  or  bar, 
barian,  that  Darius  conquered,"  if  of  any  weight,  roust  refer  to  new  conqtieets.  He- 
rodotns  places  the  reduction  of  Samos  before  the  siege  of  Babylon,  referring  proba* 
bly  to  the  second  Babylonian  insurrection. 

»«  "  The  approximate  date  of  the  Indian  expedition  is  gathered  from  a  comparison 
of  the  three  lists  of  Persian  provinces  contained  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius.  In  the 
earliest,  that  of  Behistun,  India  does  not  appear  at  all.  It  was  not,  therefore,  con- 
quered by  B.0. 516.  In  the  second,  that  of  Persepolis,  India  appears  a  eolitary  addi- 
tion to  the  earlier  list.  In  the  third,  that  of  Naksh-i-Rustam,  India  is  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  new  provinces,  among  which  is  Scythia  beyond  the  aea,.  We 
see  by  this  that  the  Indian  preceded  the  Scythian  expedition.  If  thnt  took  place  u.o. 
.'SOS,  the  Indian  must  have  fallen  between  j?.o.  515  and  b.o.  509."  (Rawlinson,  "Five 
Mouarchies,"  vol.  iv.,  note  on  pp.  433,  434.) 
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quest  is  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  incidentally,  and,  as 
if  its  motive  were  geographical  curiosity  respecting  the 
course  of  the  Indus  and  the  crocodiles,  which  were  found  in 
no  other  river,  save  the  Nile."  His  account  would  seem,  in- 
deed, to  imply  that  the  Persians  had  already  sufficient  power 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  effect  a  voyage  down  it  in  safe- 
ty. The  voyage  was  conducted  by  a  Greek  navigator,  Scy- 
lax  of  Caryanda,  on  the  Carian  coast,  who,  starting  from  a 
city  called  Caspatyrus,  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth, 
crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  reached  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months.  "After  this  voyage 
ras  completed,  Darius  conquered  the  Indians,  and  made  use 
of  the  sea  in  those  parts.""  The  part  of  India  thus  added 
to  the  empire,  including  the  Punjab  and  apparently  Scinde, 
yielded  a  tribute  exceeding  that  of  any  other  province,  name- 
ly, 360  talents  of  gold-dust,"  and  added  a  body  of  brave  sol- 
diers to  the  army.  These  troops  from  the  farthest  East — 
beyond  which  all  was  believed  to  be  an  uninhabited  desert 
of  sand**" — appeared  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  their  cotton 
dresses,  with  their  bows  of  cane  and  arrows  of  cane  tipped 
with  iron,  and  so  met  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Plataea. 

§  13.  The  Scythian  Mcpeditioii  of  Darius  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Herodotus,  whose  curious 
accounts  of  the  people  furnish  matter  rather  for  the  disqui- 
sitions of  the  ethnologist  than  for  the  narrative  of  the  histo- 
rian. The  great  result  of  the  expedition,  in  which  the  king 
and  his  army  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  was  the  gaining 
of  a  permanent  footing  in  Europe  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace 
and  the  submission  of  Macedonia.  Enough  has  been  said 
above  of  the  ethnic  character  of  the  Scythic  tribes,  who  led 

»^  Herod,  iv.  44. 

*8  Herod,  iv.  44.  The  last  phrase  is  connected  with  the  argument  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage—that Asia,  like  Africa,  was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  position  of  Caspatyrus 
(comp.  Herod,  iii.  102)  is  much  disputed ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  course  of  the  Indus  through  the  Punjab,  or  perhaps  on  one  of 
its  tributaries.  Respecting  the  spurious  Periplw  of  Scylax,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
genuine  work,  see  the  "Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog."  «.  v.'  The  voyage  of  Scylax 
was  repeated  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  except  that  he  re- 
turned home  up  the  Persian,  instead  of  the  Arabian,  Gulf.  ••  Herod,  iii.  04. 

•<>  Herod,  iii.  98 ;  iv.  40.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  great  sandy  tract  which  extends 
north  of  the  Himalaya  for  2000  miles.  "  The  India  of  Herodotus  is  the  true  ancient 
India  (the  Hapta  Hendu  of  the  Vendidad),  the  region  about  the  Upper  Indus,  best 
known  to  us  at  present  under  the  name  of  the  Punjab,  Herodotus  knows  nothing 
of  the  great  southern  peninsula.'*    (Rawlinson's  note,  ad  loc.) 

^1  Herod.  viL  66 ;  viii.  113 ;  ix.  SI.  The  student  should  read  the  curious  account  of 
the  Indians  in  Herodotus  (iii.  97-106).  He  marks  the  limited  extent  of  the  conquests 
of  Darius  by  speaking  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians  whose  "country  is  a  long  way 
fipom  Persia  towards  the  south;  nor  had  king  Dariua  ever  any  authority  over  them** 
(c.  101).  The  notion  of  some  writers,  that  the  conquests  of  Darius  extended  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  Oandariana  of  Herodotus  and 
the  inscriptions  with  the  Gangaridoi  of  later  writers.  The  Ibrmer,  as  well  as  the 
SattagydianSf  belong  to  A/rjIianistan. 
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a  life  partly  agncultural,  but  chiefly  nomad,  in  the  great 
steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  beyond  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus 
MsBotis  {Sea  of  Azov),  We  have  stated  the  alleged  motive 
of  Darius  for  attempting  their  subjugation.  The  idea  that, 
while  contemplating  the  invasion  of  Greece,  he  felt  the  im- 
portance of  securing  his  communications  through  Thrace 
figainst  inroads  from  beyond  the  Danube,  seems  rather  far- 
fetched. 

It  was  probably  in  b.c.  508"  that  Darius,  having  collected 
a  fleet  of  600  ships  from  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  an  army  of 
700,000  or  800,000  men  from  all  the  nations  of  his  empire, 
crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  marched  to 
the  Danube,  conquering  on  hig  way  the  Thracians  within, 
and  the  Getae  beyond,  the  Great  Balkan.  The  Danube  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  formed  of  the  vessels  of  theIonians,just 
above  the  apex  of  its  Delta.  The  confusion  in  the  geography 
of  Herodotus  makes  it  as  difficult  as  it  is  unprofitable  to 
trace  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  march,  w^hich  Herodo- 
tus carries  beyond  the  Tanals  (2>on),  and  probably  as  far 
north  as  50°  lat.  The  Scythians  retreated  before  Darius, 
avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  and  using  every  stratagem  to  de- 
tain the  Persians  in  the  country  till  they  should  perisli  from 
famine.  When  Darius  seemed  inextricably  involved,  a  her- 
ald arrived  in  his  camp  with  a  strange  present  fi'om  the 
Scythian  princes — a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows. 
The  king  saw  in  this  a  surrender,  signified  by  the  symbol.^ 
of  earth,  water,  the  means  of  motion,  and  the  weapons  of 
w^ar :  but  Gobryas,  the  former  conspirator,  gave  a  truer  in- 
terpretation—■"  Unless,  Persians,  ye  can  turn  into  birds  and 
fly  up  into  the  sky,  or  make  yourselves  frogs  and  take  refuge 
in  the  fens,  ye  will  never  make  escape  from  this  land,  but 
die  pierced  by  our  arrows.""  Darius  saw  that  it  was  full 
time  to  use  the  surer  means  of  escape  supplied  by  his  own 
military  genius.  Leaving  his  sick  behind,  with  the  camp- 
fires  lighted  and  the  asses  tethered,  to  make  the  enemy  be- 
lieve that  he  was  still  in  their  front,  he  retreated  in  the  night. 

The  pursuing  Scythians  missed  his  line  of  march,  and  came 
first  to  the  place  where  the  Ionian  ships  bridged  the  Danube. 
Failing  to  pereuade  the  Greek  generals  to  break  by  the  same 
act  both  the  bridge  and  the  yoke  of  Danus,**  they  marched 
back  to  encounter  the  Persian  army.     But  their  own  previ- 

«  Clintou.  «3  Herod,  iv.  131, 132. 

•*  The  interesting  account  of  the  debate  araong  the  chiefs  of  Ionia  and  the  Helles- 
pont— in  -vrhich  Miltiadkb,  the  tyrant  of  the  CbersoneBas,  Bnpported  the  Scythian 
proposal,  and  Histisens  of  Milctns  procured  its  rejection— belongs  to  the  history  of 
Greece  (Herod,  iv.  136-139).  For  the  discussion  of  its  genuineness  see  ThirlwaU  (vot 
ii.  p.  486)  and  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  368). 
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ous  destruction  of  the  wells  led  them  into  a  different  route ; 
and  Darius  got  safe,  but  with  difficulty,  to  the  Danube.  In 
the  darkness  of  night,  the  army  was  struck  with  terror  at 
the  supposed  desertion  of  the  lonians,  who  had  withdrawn 
the  nearest  ships,  at  once  to  prevent  an  attack  from  the 
Scythians  and  make  them  believe  that  the  bridge  was  broken. 
But  a  certain  Egyptian,  who  had  a  louder  voice  than  any 
man  in  the  world,  shouted  across  the  gap  to  Histiseus,  the 
Milesian  general:  the  bridge  was  restored,  and  the  army 
passed  to  the  southern  bank."  The  contrast  between  the 
adventures  of  Darius  and  Napoleon  in  Russia  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  parallels  in  history. 

§  14.  The  Hellespont  was  crossed  by  means  of  the  fleet 
with  which  the  strait  had  feeen  guarded  by  Megabazus,  or, 
more  probably,  Megabyzus ;  and  the  second  opportunity  was 
barred  against  a  rising  of  the  Greek  colonies.  Darius  knew 
how  to  discern  between  the  policy  of  Histiseus  and  the  loy- 
alty of  Megabazus;  for,  being  asked,  as  he  broke  a  pome- 
granate, "what  he  would  like  to  have  in  as  great  plenty  as 
the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate?"  he  answered,  "Had  I  as 
many  men  like  Megabazus  as  there  are  seeds  here,  it  would 
please  me  better  than  to  be  lord  of  Greece."  On  this  enter- 
prise his  mind  was  now  set,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  he  left 
Megabazus  in  Europe  with  80,000  troops  to  complete  the  re- 
duction of  all  Thrace." 

After  effecting,  beyond  this  commission,  the  reduction  of 
Macedonia  to  a  vassal  kingdom,  Megabazus  rejoined  Darius 
at  Sardis  (b.c.  506) ;  and  the  king  returned  to  liis  capital  to 
gloss  over  his  failure  by  adding  to  the  list  of  his  subjects,  on 
his  tomb, "  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Sea.""  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  he  renounced  his  designs  on  Greece;  but  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  years  of  repose  at  Susa,  which 
was  henceforth  the  chief  capital  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

§  15.  How  that  repose  was  broken  by  the  Ionian  Revolt, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. — the  epoch  of  the 
great  struggle  which  transferred  the  dominion  of  the  world 
from  the  despotism  of  the  East  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  West 
— is  written  in  the  pages  of  Greek  history.  From  the  repulse 
of  the  army  of  the  first  Darius  at  Marathon,"  to  the  day 
when  the  victor  of  Issus  and  Arbela  threw  his  cloak  in  pity 
over  the  corpse  of  Darius  Codomannus,"  the  chief  interest  of 

«6  Herod,  iv.  140, 141. 

•«  Herod,  iv.  143.  The  acconnt  (which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Herodotus)  of  the  temporary  reduction  of  Cyrenaica,  which  Darins  annexed  to  the 
satrapy  of  Egypt,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Qreek  colonies.  The  Persian  yoke 
was  thrown  off  at  the  time  of  the  great  Egyptian  revolt 

•^  Inscription  nt  Naksh-i-Rnstam.  ^8  September,  ao.  490.  «•  b.c.  880. 
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Persian  history  centres  in  her  relations  towards  Greece.  The 
"  Persian  Wars  "  mark  the  epoch  when  Oriental  civilization 
had  prepared  the  harvest  which  European  liberty  was  to 
reap ;  and  the  great  events  of  general  history,  even  when 
acted  in  the  East,  are  henceforth  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
West. 

§  16.  In  fact,  though  the  Persian  Empire  survived  the 
battle  of  Marathon  for  160  years,  and  even  dictated  terms 
of  peace  to  the  rival  Hellenic  republics,"*  the  collision  with 
Greece  gave  it  its  death-blow  from  the  very  hand  which  had 
founded  and  organized  it  anew.  After  devoting  three  years 
to  collecting  all  the  resources  of  his  empire,  in  order  to 
avenge  in  person  the  disaster  of  his  generals  at  Marathon, 
Darius  found  his  enterprise  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  (b.c.  48Y),  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  the  following 
year  (Dec.  23,  b.c.  486),  having,  as  required  by  the  Persian 
law,  appointed  his  son  Xerxes  as  his  successor." 

^»  By  the  peace  of  Antnlcidas,  tinder  Artaxencee  Mnemon,  n.c.  8ST. 

^^  For  the  grounds  on  which  Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Atossa,  was  preferred  to  his 
older  half-brother  Artabazanes,  the  eldest  son  of  the  daughter  of  Oobryas,  see  Herod. 
viL  2, 3.  His  real  claim  seems  to  have  consisted  in  his  being  the  grandson  of  Cyrus. 
As  it  was  a  Persian  law  that  the  king  must  not  go  out  of  the  country  on  a  military 
expedition  without  designating  a  successor  (comp.  Herod,  i.  208),  and  as  Xerxes  was 
a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedition,  Artabazanes  would  naturally  be 
appointed  then ;  but,  when  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Greece  rendered  a  new  des- 
ignation neeessary,  the  all-powerful  influence  of  Atossa  (Herod.  {.  e.  d,>2n.)  seems  to 
have  procured  it  for  her  son  Xerxes.  As  Darius  did  not  many  Atossa  till  after  his 
accession  in  11.0. 521  (Herod.  I.  c.  and  iii.  8S),  Xerxes  could  not  be  more  than  35  at  his 
lath«r*s  death. 
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§  ].  Xerxes  I."  (b.c.  486-463)  is  aaid  to  have  been  averse 
to  renewing  the  Greek  war;  but  the  reeonquest  of  Egypt, 

'  In  Old  Persian  JCSaftoi/iirsftii,  and  In  Hebrew  Acliatlivermh  or  Ahivnttnii  (In  the 
Book  of  Esther;  see  "Diet,  of  the  Blhie."a.n.).  The  etymology  Is  disputed.  HirH. 
Rawlinson  derives  It  IVom  Khikaya,  "kiug'^  (a  snpposed  shorter  form  of  KAaha^fUr 
thii/a,  whence  ihak  in  modem  Pereiau).  and  orsAa  (Sanscrit,  orahifs),  "  veiieral>ie ;" 
bWBonfrey  and  Oppert  mate  orsfto  =  "eye,"  and  render  the  name  "King  Seor,"  or 
"Ruling  Eye."  Rawlinson,  Appendix  to  Herod,  vl.  note  A.  The  epoch  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Xerxes  ia  Dec.  23,  u.o.  4SC',  but  his  reign  Is  somelimes  reckoned  ^m  the 
arstdayorii.«.4SS. 
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which  he  effected  in  person  in  his  second  year,  and  the  per» 
suasions  of  Mardonius  and  of  the  exiled  Pisistratidae  of 
Athens,  led  him  on  to  the  enterprise  which  ended  at  Sal  amis, 
Platasa,  and  Mycale.'  The  Greek  historians  differ  as  to  wheth- 
er it  was  before  or  after  his  return  from  Greece,  that  Xerxes 
provoked  by  his  acts  of  impiety  a  new  revolt  of  Babylon, 
Avhich  was  put  down  by  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  whqn 
the  Temple  of  Belus  and  other  shrines  were  plundered  of  their 
most  sacred  objects.' 

While  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  attempt  against  Greece 
stripped  Persia  of  her  European  provinces,  and  of  the  strength 
of  all  the  rest,  and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  Xerxes  retired  to  his  seraglio;  and  the  Book 
of  Esther  furnishes  an  interesting  picture  of  the  domestic 
and  political  intrigues  of  his  court  at  Susa.  The  Jewish 
queen  must  not  be  confounded  with  Amestris,  the  chief  wife 
of  Xerxes,  whose  savage  and  jealous  temper  caused  horrible 
scenes  of  license  and  barbarity ;  till  the  king  was  murdered 
in  his  bed-chamber  by  Artabanus,  the  chief  of  his  guard,  and 
the  eunuch  Aspamitres,  his  chamberlain*  (b.c.  465).  He  lefl 
the  empire  exhausted  and  depopulated ;  and  from  his  reign 
beiran  "  those  internal  disorders  of  the  serasjlio  w^hich  made 
the  court  during  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  the 
perpetual  scene  of  intrigues,  assassinations,  executions,  and 
conspiracies."* 

^  2.  The  conspirator  Artabanus  is  represented  by  some 
writers  as  bavins:  seized  the  throne  and  reio^ned  for  seven 
months;'  but  his  rule  rather  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  (the  youngest  of  the  three  sons 
of  Xerxes),  whom  he  induced  to  murder  his  eldest  brother 
Darius ;  the  second  brother,  Hystaspes,  being  absent  in  his 
satrapy  of  Bactria.^ 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  months,  Artabanus  and  Aspamitres 
were  both  put  to  death  by  the  young  prince,  who  reigned  for 
40  years  as  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  is  surnamed  by  the  Greeks 

*  Herod,  vii.  t-7.  The  acconnt  of  the  nrmy  and  navy  of  Xerxes  In  Herodotus  (vii. 
61-99)  gives  a  very  instructive  view  of  the  several  nations  which  composed  the  Per- 
sian empire  at  this  time.  For  the  whole  series  of  Persian  wars,  see  the  histories  of 
Greece. 

8  Herod,  i.  1S3;  Ctes.  "Pers.  Exc."  «  21,  22;  Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex."  vii.  IT;  Strabo, 
xvi.  1,  §  5 ;  ^lian,  •*  Var.  Hist"  xiii.  3. 

*  Herod,  ix.  109-113 ;  Diod.  Sic  xi.  69 ;  Pint.  "  Themist."  c.  2T. 
c  Kawlinson,  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  p.  4S3. 

*  Euseb.  "  Chron."  pt.  ii.  p.  838 ;  Syncell.  p.  162,  C.  • 

">  The  authorities  for  the  ensuing  period  are  chiefly  Ctesias,  whose  value  increases 
as  we  approach  his  own  time,  Diodorus  Siculns,  Plutarch,  and  Justin,  with  some  pas- 
sages in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  (except  on  impor- 
tant points)  to  give  the  special  references,  which  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  in 
Eawlinson's  "Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  chap.  vii. 
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*'  the  Long-handed  "  (Maicpoxsip),  Longimanus  (Dec.  7,  b.c.  465, 
to  Dec.  1 7,  B.C.  425).*  Hystaspes,  meanwhile,  set  up  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  but  was  defeated  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Bactria 
submitted. 

§  3.  Five  years  later  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Egypt,  under  Inarus,  n  Libyan,  and  Amyrtaeus,  an  Egyptian. 
The  satrap,  Achaemeiies,  was  killed  in  battle,  and  his  army 
shut  up  in  Memphis,  which  the  Egyptians  captured  with  the 
aid  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  except  the  old  citadel,  called  "  White 
Wall.""  The  whole  levy  of  the  empire  was  now  called  out 
and  sent  to  Egypt  under  Megabyzus,  who  gained  a  great 
battle,  retook  Slemphis,  destroyed  the  Athenian  force,  and 
crushed  the  revolt,  except  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  where 
Amyrtaeus  found  refuge,  while  Inarus  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Persia,  and  there  crucified  (b.c.  455). 

Six  years  later  a  second  attempt  of  the  Athenians,  under 
Cimon,  to  succor  Egypt  and  take  Cyprus,  led  to  the  twofold 
victory  of  Anaxicrates,  by  sea  and  land,  at  Salamis,  in  Cy- 
prus ;  and  Artaxerxes  is  said  to  have  been  glad  to  accept  a 
peace  which,  while  leaving  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Cyprus  and  Egypt,  secured  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor  (b.c.  449)."  Whether  or  not  this 
treaty  was  actually  concluded,  such  was  practically  the  state 
of  things  at  the  end  of  the  first  series  of  wars  between  Persia 
and  Greece,  after  a  duration  of  just  half  a  century  from  the 
Ionian  revolt  in  b.c.  600. 

§  4.  This  event  was  soon  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Mega- 
byzus in  Syria,  on  the  ground  that  his  promise  of  life  to 
Inarus  had  been  violated  by  the  king.  His  successful  re- 
sistance, and  his  final  reconciliation  to  Artaxerxes  on  easy 
terms,  furnished  other  satraps  with  a  dangerous  precedent, 
which  his  son  Zopyrus  attempted  to  follow  in  Lycia  and 
Caria  towards  the  close  oAhis  reign ;  but  the  rebellion  was 
frustrated  by  the  firm  loyalty  of  the  Caunians.  Artaxerxes 
is  memorable  in  Jewish  history  as  the  king  who  gave  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  their  commissions." 

§  5.  The  intrigues  of  the  harem,  which  were  ever  tending 

«  The  reason  nlleged  for  the  nickname  is  that  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his 
left  (Pint.  "Artax.").  Herodotus  (vi.  9S),  taking  the  name  as  Xerxes  with  the  intensive 
prefix ilrto,  explains  Xerxes  as  "warrior"  (ap^iov),  and  Artaxerxes  "great  warrior" 
(jjifyat  iipfjios:).  But  the  second  element  is  not  the  same.  Artaxerxes  is  in  Old  Per- 
sian ArtakhshcUrdy  where  the  second  element  is  the  Zend  Khsliatra  and  Sanscrit 
KshcUrct^  "king"  or  "warrior."  Kfiehatram  occnrs  fireqnently  in  the  Behistnn  In- 
scription for  "  crown  "  or  "  empire.**    (Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  "  Vocab.") 

•  Thucyd.  i.  108 ;  comp.  Herod,  iii.  13, 91. 

"  On  the  disputed  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  treaty,  see  Thirlwall  (vol.  iiL 
pp.  37,  38)  and  Grote  (vol.  iv.  pp.  85-90). 

"  IJ.0. 453  and  444.    See  "  Student's  Old  Testament  Historj',"  chap,  xxvii. 
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to  the  destruction  of  the  royal  house,  broke  out  in  full  force 
on  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  only  legiti- 
mate heir  among  his  eighteen  sons,  Xerxes  II.,  was  mur* 
dered  in  his  drunkenness,  after  a  reign  of  only  forty-five  days, 
by  his  half-brother  Sogdianfs,  or  Secydianus.  Another  half- 
brother,  OcAwa,"  the  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  whose  claim  to  the 
crown  was  strengthened  by  his  marriage  with  his  aunt. 
FaryaatiSy  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  I.,  declared  war  against 
the  usurper,  and  was  joined  by  the  satraps  of  Egypt  and  Ar- 
menia, and  by  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry.  Seeing 
the  contest  hopeless,  Sogdianus  surrendered,  and  was  put  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  six  months  and  a  half.  Ochus  as> 
sumed  with  the  crown  the  name  of  Darius^  to  which  the 
Greeks  added  the  appellation  of  N^otfms  (bastard). 

§  6.  Darius  IL  Nothus  (b.c.  424-406),  his  wife  Parysatis, 
and  their  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  are  names  familiar 
to  our  earliest  Greek  studies,  in  the  first  words  of  Xenophon's 
"Anabasis."**  Artaxerxes, whose  proper  name,  before  lie  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  was  ArsaceSy  was  born  before,  but 
Cyrus  after,  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  name 
of  the  younger  prince  seems  to  show  the  desire,  which  we 
have  seen  several  times  before  in  cases  of  irregular  succes- 
sion, to  strengthen  the  reigning  house  by  reviving  the  mem- 
ory of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty ;  and  the  claim  of  "  royal 
birth "  had  already  been  urged  in  the  case  of  Xerxes  I.^* 
The  childhood  of  Cyrus,  however,  postponed  all  question  of 
the  succession  till  the  last  illness  of  Darius. 

§  7.  Meanwhile  the  king  abandoned  himself  to  the  influ- 
ence of  three  favorite  eunuchs,  and  of  his  wife,  who  surpassed 
her  mother  Amestris  in  wickedness  and  cruelty.  The  reign 
was  marked  by  one  series  of  rebellions,  which  pushed  on  the 
empire  towards  its  fate.  The  king's  full  brother,  Arsites, 
whose  revolt,  at  first  successful,  was  frustrated  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  Greek  mercenaries,  capitulated,  and  was  per- 
fidiously put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  Parysatis;  and 
Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  betrayed  by  the  like 
bribery,  and  executed  in  violation  of  the  promise  of  Tissa- 

"  This  name,  which  was  also  bonie  by  the  next  king  but  one,  is  interpreted  by 
Bopp  "good-tempered ;*'  but  Oppert  sees  in  it  the  Zend  vohu,  "rich."  In  the 
"  Chronicon  "  of  Eusebins,  Darius  IL  is  called  DaHm  Oehua. 

*»  There  were  two  other  sons  of  Darius  and  Parysatis,  Ostanes  and  Ozendras  ^or 
Oxathres),  and  two  daughters,  Amestris  and  Artossa. 

»*  This  name,  afterwards  made  famous  by  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  ArweideB, 
appears  before  as  that  of  a  Persian  killed  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (^Bsch.  "  Pcrs." 
961).  It  is  derived  from  arsa  or  araha  (Sanscr.  arnhya),  "venerable,"  with  the  sufl^ 
acf  which  is  probably  Scythlc,  having  the  force  of  the  definite  article.  (Rawlinson, 
Appendix  to  Herod,  vi.  note  A ;  see  also  above,  p.  128,  note.) 

"Herod.vli.2.8. 
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phernes,  who  was  rewarded  with  the  satrapy  (b.c.  414)." 
The  policy  of  this  crafty  satrap  in  playing  oif  the  Greek 
states  against  each  other  gave  the  empire  a  new  lease  of  life  ; 
and  the  revolt  which  broke  out  at  its  heart,  in  Media,  was 
suppressed."  The  rebellion  of  Terituchmes,  the  king's  son- 
in-law,  illustrates  the  horrible  state  of  the  court  and  the  un- 
bounded appetite  of  Pary satis  for  cruelty."  But  the  great- 
est blow  that  befell  Daiius  was  the  complete  loss  of  Egypt, 
which  regained  its  independence,  and  maintained  it  for  an- 
other half-century." 

§  8.  Amidst  these  troubles  Darius  died,  having  for  once  re- 
sisted the  desire  of  Parysatis,  that  he  would  confer  the  suc- 
cession on  his  younger  son,  whom  he  had  made  satrap  of 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  and  commander  of  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  elder  son  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  surnamed  in 
Greek  Mnemon,  from  his  retentive  memory,  and  held  it  for 
the  long  period  of  forty-six  years  (b.c.  405-359).  How  his 
reign  was  almost  cut  short  at  its  beginning  by  the  rebellion, 
to  which  Cyrus  was  urged  by  his  own  ambition  and  the  en- 
mity of  Tissaphernes,  is  fully  related  in  Greek  history,  of 
which  the  part  played  by  Aenophon  and  the  "Ten  Ihou- 
sand"  makes  the  campaign  an  essential  chapter." 

The  fall  of  Cyrus  at  Cunaxa  gave  his  coveted  satrapy  to 
Tissaphernes  (rc.  401) ;  but  the  crafty  satrap  was  at  last  sac- 
rificed to  the  revenge  of  Parysatis  for  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
just  as  Agesilatls  seemed  about  to  rescue  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
from  bondage  (b.c.  396).'*  The  jealousy  of  the  other  Greek 
states  towards  Sparta  delivered  Persia  from  this  pressing 
danger ;  but  Sparta  took  revenge  for  the  recall  of  Agesilaiis 
and  the  alliance  of  Athens  with  the  common  enemy,  by  en- 
abling Persia  to  dictate  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
which  restored  the  Greek  colonies  to  the  empire  (b.c.  387)." 

§  9.  The  proud  position  in  which  Artaxerxes  thus  ap- 
peared, as  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  threw  a  false  lustre  over  his 
utter  weakness  wherever  his  authority  was  withstood.    Evag- 

1*  Ou  the  important  relations  of  Tissaphernes^  Phamabazns,  and  Cyms  to  the 
Greeks,  and  bow  the  aid  given  by  the  latter  to  Sparta  decided  the  event  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  see  the  histories  of  Greece. 

"  B.a  409, 403 ;  Xen.  "  Hellen.»»  i.  2,  5  19.  "  Ctes.  "  Pers.  Exc."  55  62-67. 

1*  B.0. 411-361,  under  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  dynasties.  This  is  according  to  Ease- 
bins,  who  places  the  revolt  in  B.a  411,  under  Amyrt«eus,  to  whom  Manetho  assigns  a 
reign  of  six  years,  forming  the  28th  dynasty.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
revolt  was  begun  in  the  last  year  of  Darius  (B.a  405)  by  Nepherites  {NefaaroC)^  the 
head  of  Manetho*s  29th  dynasty,  of  Meudeslans  (Rawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
842,  note  (6),  2d  edition).  The  cartoon  at  Sals,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  contain 
the  name  of  Ami/rtants,  is  now  read  Bocchoria. 

^^  "Student's  History  of  Greece,"  chap,  xxxvi, 

»» Ibid.  chap,  xxxvil.  »« Ibid.  chap,  xxxviii. 
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oras,  the  Greek  tyrant  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Caria,  maintained  a  powerful 
fleet,  took  Tyre,  and  when  at  last  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Salamis  by  the  naval  power  of  Persia,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render  after  a  six  years'  siege,  he  obtained  a  confirmation  in 
his  government  as  a  tributary  king  (b.c.  380  or  379).  Tiri- 
bazus,  the  same  general  who  defeated  Evagoras,  extricated 
the  king  from  a  threatened  disaster  in  a  campaign  which 
Artaxerxes  made  in  person  against  the  Cadusii,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Caspian. 

A  mighty  effort  to  recover  Egypt,  with  the  aid  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  under  Iphicrates,  miscarried  through  the  delays  of 
the  Persian  general  Pharnabazus  (b.c.  375);  and  some  yeara 
later,  Tachos,king  of  Egypt,  assumed  the  offensive  in  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  with  the  aid  of  Agesilaus  and  a  fleet  under 
Chabrias ;  but  the  rise  of  two  pretenders  called  him  back  to 
defend  his  throne.  This  attempt  had  been  encouraged  by  a 
general  rising,  after  various  separate  revolts  of  the  satraps 
and  native  princes  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia,  which  Per- 
sia, unable  to  subdue,  frustrated  by  bribing  Orontes,  the  sa- 
trap of  Phrygia,  to  desert  the  common  cause. 

§  10.  To  this  confusion  in  his  empire  were  added  domestic 
horrors,  which  brought  the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to  a 
most  tragic  end.  His  mother  Parysatis,  who  might  well 
have  been  called  "she-wolf  of  Persia,"  and  whose  evil  influ- 
ence long  survived  her,  had  poisoned  his  first  wife,  Statira, 
whom  he  fondly  loved.  After  a  short  banishment  to  Baby- 
lon, Parysatis  was  recalled  to  Susa  by  the  weak  good-natured 
king ;  and  she  used  her  restoi'ed  influence  to  promote  his 
marriasje  with  his  dauajhter  Atossa.  Such  incestuous  con- 
nections  are  usually  attended  by  fatal  family  intrigues.  The 
new  queen  leagued  with  Ochus,  the  youngest  son  of  Arta- 
*xerxes  and  Statira,  to  get  rid  of  the  two  brothers  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  succession.  Darius,  the  eldest, .was  per- 
suaded to  conspire  against  his  father,  and  was  executed  for 
his  treason.  Ariaspes,  the  second,  was  induced  to  commit 
suicide  by  the  suggestion  that  he  had  offended  his  father. 
A  dreaded  rival  still  remained  in  Arsames,  the  king's  favor- 
ite bastard;  and  he  was  removed  by  assassination.  His 
death  plunged  Artaxerxes  into  an  illness  of  which  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four."  His  character  is  drawn  as  mild, 
affable,  and  kind ;  out  his  weakness  hastened  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire :  its  aggrandizement  by  his  policy  towards  the 
Greeks  was  only  permitted  by  their  disunion. 

§  11.  Ochus,  who  is  less  known  by  his  assumed  name  of 

a«  Plut  "Artax."  30. 
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Artaxerxes  IIL,  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  his  father, 
by  the  "cruelty  and  blood-thirstiness"  in  which  "he  sur- 
passed all  the  other  Persian  kings.""  Having  added  the 
last  climax  to  the  domestic  horrors  of  the  court  by  murder- 
ing all  the  royal  princes  within  his  reach^* — a  precedent  so 
often  followed  by  modern  kings  of  Persia — he  made  a  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  power  thus  secured,  during  his  reign  of  twen- 
ty-one years  (b.c.  359-338).  Much  of  his  success  must  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  to  his  able  and  unscrupulous  minister,  the 
eunuch  Bagoas,  and  to  the  Rhodian  general  Mentor ;  but  that 
Ochus  was  a  puppet  in  their  hands  is  disproved  by  the  inci- 
dental statements  of  the  very  writers  who  make  that  represen- 
tation.'*" Thus  Bagoas  is  subjected  to  the  censure  of  Ochus, 
and  finds  it  necessary  at  last  to  remove  him  by  assassination. 

§  12.  The  first  important  event  in  the  reign  of  Ochus  was 
the  rebellion  of  Artabazus,  the  satrap  of  Western  Asia  Minor, 
supported  first  by  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards  by  the  The- 
bans.  The  wife  of  Artabazus  was  the  sister  of  two  Rhodian 
brothers,  Mentor  and  Memnon,  who  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  closing  drama  of  the  Persian  Empire.  After  a  long 
resistance  to  the  neighboring  satraps,  Artabazus  and  Mem- 
non fled  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  re- 
ceived them  in  his  character  of  the  destined  avenger  of  the 
invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.*'  Mentor  found  a  new  field 
for  his  hostility  to  Persia  in  the  service  of  Nectanebo  11.,  the 
last  king  of  Egypt,  who  by  the  aid  of  Agesilatis  had  wrested 
the  throne  from  his  uncle  Tachos. 

§  13.  Ochus  had  set  his  heart  upon  recovering  that  coun- 
try to  the  crown  of  Persia.  Perhaps  while  Asia  Minor  was 
still  in  revolt,  hie  marched  in  person  against  Egypt,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Nectanebo."  Upon 
this  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  rebelled,  and  formed  a  league  with 
Egypt;  and  Nectanebo  sent  Mentor  with  4000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries to  the  aid  of  Sidon,  which  led  the  Phoenician  revolt. 
Cyprus  was  reduced  by  Idrieus,  the  prince  of  Caria,  under 
whom  Phocion,  the  Athenian,  served  with  a  mercenary  force. 


2» 


"Pint.  "Artax."ad^n. 

3^  Jastin  (x.  3),  though  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  way,  represents  the  massacre  as 
including  even  the  princesses  of  the  royal  house.  s*  Chiefly  Diodorns. 

^''  This  was  about  b.o.  353,  or  perhaps  a  little  later. 

28  The  chronology  here  is  obscure,  and  Diodorns  evidently  misplaces  the  events. 
It  seems  that  the  first  attack  and  repulse  of  Ochus  occurred  in  ii.a  361,  the  revolts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  in  b.o.  350,  and  the  second  and  successfiil  invasion  of  Esrypt  in 
B.O.  346.  (See  Grote,  "  Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  viil.  p.  173,  ed.  of  1862 ;  and  Rawlinson's 
" Five  Monarchies,"  vol.  iv.  p.  536.) 

2'  The  very  interesting  questions  respecting  the  policy  of  the  different  parties  at 
Athens,  and  throughout  Greece,  between  their  old  Asiatic  enemy  and  the  new  ty- 
rant, who  was  preparing  to  avenge  them  upon  Persia  at  the  price  of  first  extinguish* 
Ing  Greek  liberty,  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece. 
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Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  with  the  aid  of  Mentor,  defeated  the 
satraps  of  Syria  and  Cilicia;  but  when  Ochus  advanced 
against  him  with  an  army  of  300,000  foot  and  30,000  horse, 
the  king  turned  traitor  to  his  people  without  saving  his  own 
life ;  and  the  Sidonians,  after  a  foretaste  •  of  the  cruelty  of 
Ochus  in  his  butchery  of  some  hundreds  of  the  citizens,  whom 
Tennes  had  betrayed  into  the  Persians'  hands,  chose  a  volun- 
tary death  in  the  conflagration  of  their  own  city. 

The  ruins  of  Sidon  were  sold  to  a  company  of  adventurers, 
who  hoped  to  find  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ashes ; 
but  Ochus  gained  a  greater  treasure  in  the  transfer  of  Men- 
tor's services  to  Peraia.  To  Mentor's  4000  Greeks  were  add- 
ed 6000  from  the  Ionian  cities,  3000  from  Argos,  and  1000 
from  Thebes.  These  14,000  auxiliaries  were  placed  under 
three  Greek  generals,  and  the  330,000  Asiatics  under  three 
Persians,  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  chief  command 
was  shared  between  Bagoas  and  Mentor. 

§  14.  Nectanebo's  army  numbered  scarcely  a  third  of  this 
immense  force,  but  his  Greek  auxiliaries  were  one-third  more 
than  those  of  Ochus  —  20,000  out  of  his  whole  100,000: 
20,000  were  Libyans,  and  60,000  were  native  Egyptians 
fighting  for  their  country.  His  powerful  navy  occupied  the 
Nile  and  the  canals ;  and  these  waters  formed,  with  the  vast 
number  of  fortified  towns,  a  strong  system  of  internal  de- 
fense. But  Nectanebo  was  no  match  for  a  general  like  Men- 
tor. At  once  rash  and  timid,  he  lost  his  outer  line  of  de- 
fense, and  then  fell  back  on  Memphis.  The  jealousies  be- 
tween Egyptians  and  Greeks  paralyzed  the  defense  of  the 
fortified  towns,  which  fell  one  after  another.  When  the  in- 
vaders approached  Memphis,  Nectanebo  fled  to  Ethiopia ; 
and  thus  disgracefully  ended  the  last  native  dynasty  of 
Egypt.  In  his  triumphal  progress  through  the  country, 
Ochus  imitated  the  outrages  of  Cambyses  against  the  na- 
tional religion ;  destroying  the  temples,  carrying  off  the  sa- 
cred books,  and,  according  to  one  doubtful  statement,  stab- 
bing the  Apis.  "  The  re-conquest  of  Egypt " — Mr.  Grote 
observes  —  "must  have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive 
events  of  the  age."" 

§  15.  But  far  more  impressive  events  were  in  preparation 
from  the  growing  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  nor  was  Per- 
sia insensible  to  the  danger.  Ochus,  or  the  able  ministers, 
Bagoas  and  Mentor,  who  governed  in  his  name,  sent  letters 
of  warning  to  the  satraps  of  Western  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  a  subsequent  allusion,"  that  a  force  was  even 

»o  "Hist,  of  Greece,"  vol.  viii.  p.  1T3. 

»» In  the  letter  of  Alexander  to  Daiios  Codomannas  (Arrian,  "Exp.  Alex."  ii.  14), 
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dispatched  into  Thrace  to  aid  Cersobleptes  against  Philip. 
All  speculation  on  the  change  which  might  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  history,  if  Greece  and  Persia  had  combined 
against  the  common  enemy,  was  set  at  rest  by  the  Battle  of 
Choermiea^  which  was  fought  just  after  Ochus  had  been  poi- 
soned by  Bagoas  (b.c.  338). 

The  minister,  who  had  been  urged  to  this  crime  by  the 
king's  unbridled  cruelty,  and  doubtless  by  fear  for  his  own 
safety,  murdered  also  the  other  sons  of  Ochus  except  the 
youngest.  Arses,"  whom  he  set  upon  the  throne."  But,  as 
the  young  king  began  to  feel  his  power,  he  was  heard  to 
utter  threats  against  the  exterminator  of  his  father's  house  ; 
and  Bagoas  murdered  him,  with  his  infant  children,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  336).  The  vengeance  due  to  so 
many  crimes  was  already  on  the  way,  and  was  hastened  by 
another  murder,  which  seemed  likely  to  postpone  it.  Philip, 
appointed  after  the  battle  of  ChaBronea  general  of  all  the 
Greeks  for  the  war  with  Persia,  had  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, and  had  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  under  Parmenio  to 
rouse  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  he  was  assassinated  at  his 
daughter's  wedding  festival  at  Mgdd,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Arses  (July,  b.c.  336). 

§  16.  Meanwhile  Bagoas  had  raised  to  the  doubly  danger- 
ous eminence  of  the  Persian  throne  his  friend  Codomannus, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius,  and  is  known  in  history 
ds  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia  (B.a 
336-330).  There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  doubts 
thrown  upon  his  princely  birth ;"  and  his  bravery  in  the  war 
against  the  Cadusii,  when  he  killed  a  gigantic  warrior  in  sin- 
gle combat,  had  been  rewarded  by  Ochus  with  the  satrapy 
of  Armenia.  But  his  flight  from  Issus  and  Arbela  proved 
the  lack  of  that  higher  courage  which  can  uphold,  or  perish 
beneath^  a  falling  cause ;  and  his  iew  acts  of  good  general- 
ship are  insufficient  to  reverse  the  censure  passed  by  Arrian 
on  his  whole  military  career."  His  tall  and  singularly  beau- 
tiful person,  and  his  amiable  disposition,  befitted  the  hero  of 
one  of  the  most  tragic  catastrophes  in  the  drama  of  man's 
history. 

§  17.  Scarcely  had  his  reign  begun,  when  Bagoas  was  de- 

>3  The  Persian  name  is  araha^  "venerable,'*  whicli  appears  as  the  first  syllable  in 
Arsaces.    Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Nabsbs  and  Oarses. 

33  One  brother  appears  to  have  escaped ;  for  Arrian  calls  Bisthanes,  vrho  informed 
Alexander  of  the  flight  of  Darius  Codomannus  from  Ecbatana,  a  son  of  Ochus  ("  Exp. 
Alex."  iii.  19). 

*4  Strabo  says  that  Darius  was  not  of  the  royal  house,  and  one  story  made  him  a 
mere  courier  (Plut  "  Vit.  Alex.*'  c  IS) ;  but  Diodorus  states  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Arsames,  and  grandson  of  Ostanes,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Muemon,  and  that  his 
mother  Sisygambia  was  that  king's  daughter  (Diod.  xvii.  5).  »»  Arrian,  iii.  22. 
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tected  in  another  plot  to  remove  the  kuig  he  had  set  up; 
but  this  time  the  king-maker  and  king-slayer  was  compelled 
to  drink  the  poison  he  had  mixed  for  Codomannus.  While 
thus  ridding  himself  of  the  nearer  danger,  Darius  trusted 
that  fate  had  averted  the  greater  by  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  rise  up  round  Alexander. 
How  soon  he  was  undeceived,  and  how  "  the  great  Emathian 
conqueror  " — like  his  prophetic  symbol'" — overran  the  Per- 
sian Empire  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon  to  the  deserts  beyond  the  Jaxartes ;  and 
how,  in  the  midst  of  these  conquests,  Darius,  overthrown  in 
the  two  great  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  was  murdered  by 
the  treacherous  satraps  who  had  carried  him  away,  a  prisoner 
bound  with  golden  chains,  into  Hyrcania — all  this  is  related 
in  Greek  history.  The  story  of  the  Persian  Empire,  virtually 
ended  at  Arbela  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  331,  closes  with  the 
pathetic  scene  in  which  Alexander  threw  his  own  cloak  over 
the  body  of  Darius  (b.c.  330). 

§  18.  The  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  the  conqueror 
led  his  small  band  of  warriors  through  the  almost  unresist- 
ing body  of  the  Persian  Empire — "  led  them  as  a  boat  cuts 
through  the  waves,  or  an  eagle  cleaves  the  air" — demands 
another  explanation  over  and  above  the  genius  of  Alexander, 
the  disciplined  valor  of  his  phalanx,  and  the  resistless  shock 
of  his  "  Companions,"  or  the  decrepitude  of  Persia.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  empire  under  the  first  Darius — though 
probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised  for  such  a 
conglomerate  of  Asiatic  nations — prepared  for  its  collapse 
under  Codomannus. 

§  19.  The  Persian  Empire  presents  the  chief  type  of  that 
form  of  government  which  we  still  see  in  Turkey — a  power 
whose  dominions  are  not  far  from  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  Great  Kinjy  west  of  the  table-land  of  Iran — and  in  mod- 
ern  Persia,  which  answers  very  nearly  to  ancient  Media  and 
Persia  Proper,  with  part  of  Iran.  The  many  nations  which 
dwelt  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ister,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  retained  their  own  lan- 
guages, laws,  manners,  and  religion.  In  some  lands  the  na- 
tive princes  held  the  honor,  and  part  of  the  power,  of  royalty. 
The  cities  of  Asia  Minor  administered  their  own  internal 

3*  Daniel  viil.  6-7.  "And  as  I  was  considering,  behold  a  tie-ffOfU  came  from  the 
west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  groand  "—-a  striking  image 
of  the  rapidity  of  Alezanderis  conqnest— **and  he  came  to  tlie  ram  that  had  two 
horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fnry  of 
his  power.  And  1  saw  him  come  close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  cboler 
against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns :  and  there  vfoe  no  power  in 
the  ram  to  stand  before  hirn^  Intt  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground^  and  stamped  •jyMm  him: 
and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand." 
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governmeiTt;  but  the  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  in  them 
were  generally  favorable  to  Persia.  The  old  boundaries  of 
the  nations  marked  out  for  the  most  part  the  new  provinces, 
or  Satrapies^''  as  they  were  called  from  the  officer  who  ruled 
each  as  the  royal  lieutenant.  When  the  levy  of  the  empire 
was  called  out,  the  soldiers  of  each  satrapy  appeared  in  their 
own  national  equipment.  But  this  was  only  when  a  great 
effort  was  required:  the  ordinary  defense  and  restraint  of 
the  provinces  were  committed  to  garrisons  of  Persian  and 
Median  soldiers. 

That  sentiment  of  common  nationality  and  religion,  which 
makes  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects  of  "Holy  Russia" 
look  to  the  Czar  as  a  father,  was  unknown  in  such  an  empire 
as  Persia.  The  sovereign  was  equally  supreme  and  irrespon- 
sible ;  but  it  was  as  the  owner  of  the  whole  territory,  and  the 
absolute  master  of  its  inhabitants.  In  theory,  the  king  dele- 
gated as  much  of  his  authority  as  he  pleased  to  the  satrap, 
whom  he  appointed  from  any  nation  or  rank,  and  degraded 
or  put  to  death  at  his  will.  A  check  was  provided  on  the 
power  of  the  satrap  by  placing  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  separate  hands ;  while,  sometimes  at  least,  the  command- 
ants of  garrisons  were  independent  of  both.  The  satrap, 
however,  was  often  the  military  commander,  especially  in  the 
frontier  provinces. 

The  administration  of  justice,  too,  was  committed  to  offi- 
cers independent  of  the  satraps — the  Royal  Judges,  They 
were  appointed  by  the  king,  who  called  them  most  rigorous- 
ly to  account  for  any  corruption  in  their  office.  Cambyses 
had  one  such  offender  put  to  death  and  flayed,  and  his  skin 
made  a  covering  for  the  judgment-seat."  The  proverbial 
tinchangeableness  of  the  Medo-Persian  laws  must  have  add- 
ed no  small  security  against  judicial  oppression ;  but  inge- 
nuity could  reconcile  the  literal  adherence  to  this  rule  with 
its  practical  evasion.  We  have  seen  how  the  royal  judges 
(like  those  of  other  countries  in  more  recent  times)  discov- 
ered a  sort  of "  dispensing  power "  to  gratify  the  illegal 
desires  of  Cambyses ;  and  under  Xerxes,  the  decree  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews,  which  could  not  be  recalled,  was 

37  »« The  word  Satra-p—va.  Persian  K'hii}uxtra'p6b  or  Khslmtrapdta  (Spiegel) — is  older 
than  the  satrapinl  organization  of  Darius ;  for  it  is  used  twice  in  the  Bchistan  In- 
ecription  to  denote  the  governor  of  a  province.  Indeed  the  fair  inference  seems  to 
be  that  this  80i*t  of  vice-regal  government  was  introduced  from  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  and  perfected  by  Darius.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  much  disputed ;  but 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  argues  that,  as  Kkshatram  is  used  throughout  the  inscriptions  for 
*  crown '  or  '  empire,*  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding  KkshcUrapd  as  formed 
of  the  two  roots  Kkahatram  and  pa.  The  latter  signifies  in  Sanscrit '  to  preserve,  up- 
hold,' whence  it  appears  that  a  Satrap  is  *oue  who  upholds  the  crown.*"  (Rawlin- 
son's  "  Herodotus,"  note  to  i.  192.)  «»  Herod,  v.  2& 
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nullified  by  another  authorizing  them  to  slay  their  assail- 
ants." 

In  reference  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  satrap's 
functions,  and  the  one  most  tempting  to  provincial  tyranny, 
it  was  some  safeguard  to  the  people  that  each  province  was 
assessed  to  a  regular  amount  of  tribute^  and  not  expected, 
as  in  the  modern  Persian  and  Turkish  kingdoms,  to  furnish 
whatever  the  governor  can  extort.  The  satrap  might  indeed 
levy  for  his  own  use  as  much  as  his  power  or  prudence  per- 
mitted ;  but  there  was  a  check  upon  his  extortion  in  the  in- 
terest which  the  king  had  in  preventing  the  impoverishment 
of  the  provinces. 

All  these  checks,  however,  could  not  prevent  gross  abuse 
of  the  enormous  power  intrusted  to  the  satraps ;  and  there 
are  glaring  cases,  not  only  of  extortion,  but  even  of  personal 
outrage  upon  Persians  of  the  highest  rank.  So  long,  in  fact, 
as  the  province  was  orderly  and  flourishing,  the  tribute  reg- 
ularly remitted,  and  no  suspicion  of  the  satrap's  fidelity  ex- 
cited by  his  own  conduct  or  by  the  machinations  of  his  ri- 
vals, he  enjoyed  the  state  and  much  of  the  power  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereign.  This  seems  to  have  been  especially 
the  case  in  the  satrapies  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  besides  being 
remote  from  the  capital,  were  involved  in  the  restless  activi- 
ties of  Greek  politics.  Here  we  find  embassies  received  and 
sent,  and  alliances  and  wars  made,  not  only  without  refer- 
ence to  the  king,  but  by  the  different  satraps  taking  differ- 
ent sides.  Each  enlisted  his  own  body  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries, with  whose  aid  they  made  war  upon  one  another. 

Such  a  system  involved  the  constant  danger  of  rebellion ; 
and  various  means  were  taken  to  guard  against  the  risk. 
The  satrapies  were  assigned,  as  far  as  possible,  to  membera 
of  the  royal  family,  and  to  nobles  connected  with  it  by  mai^ 
riage.  Watch  was  kept  upon  the  satrap  by  a  "  Royal  Sec- 
retary," who  reported  all  his  proceedings  to  the  king,  and 
received  dispatches  and  edicts  from  the  capital,  by  means 
of  "  posts  on  horseback,  and  riders  on  mules,  camels,  and 
young  dromedaries.*"  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Oroetes,  the  Secretary  was  the  organ  of  a  royal  de- 
cree for  the  satrap's  deposition,  or  even  his  death.  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us  that  special  commissioners,  also,  were  sent 
every  year  to  make  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  each  sa- 
trapy. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  precautions  seem  not  to  have  been 

'*  Esther  viii.  On  the  identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  Ahasuerua  of  this  book,  and  the 
clear  distinction  between  Eather  and  AmestriSt  see  the  **  Student's  Old  Testament 
Hist"  chap,  xxvii.  5  4.  4o  Esther  vUi.  10. 
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ineffective.  Excluding  the  rebellions  against  the  new  pow- 
er of  Darius,  and  the  revolts  which  were  purely  national — 
such  as  those  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt — the  attempt  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  is  almost  the  only  case  of  dangerous  rebel- 
lion; and  this  was  a  question  of  succession  to  the  throne,  not 
of  provincial  revolt.  In  process  of  time,  however,  some  of  the 
more  distant  or  less  accessible  provinces  seem  to  have  fallen 
off  quietly  from  the  empire,  which  was  certainly  of  less  ex- 
tent under  the  last  Darius  than  under  the  first. 

§  20.  The  position  of  the  Great  King,  as  the  Greeks  called 
him,  differed  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  an  Asiatic 
despot  at  the  present  day,  such  as  the  Shah  of  modern  Per- 
sia. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  tlie  state  in 
which  he  held  his  court,  in  the  spring  at  Susa,  in  the  summer 
at  Ecbatana,  and  in  the  winter  at  Babylon ;  as  well  as  at 
Persepolis,  which  several  kings  adorned  with  splendid  pal* 
aces.  He  appears  to  have  goveraed  without  a  council,  ex- 
cept when  of  his  mere  motion  he  summoned  the  nobles  to 
aid  him  with  their  advice,  which  even  then  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  follow.  If  his  courtiei-s  ventured  to  appeal  to 
the  unchanging  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  royal 
judges  were  ready  to  declare  that  the  first  of  those  laws, 
and  one  which  overrode  all  others,  was  that  the  king  might 
do  whatever  he  pleased.  The  only  effective  check  on  his 
despotism  was  assassination,  the  fates  of  Xerxes  I.,  Xerxes  11., 
and  Ochus. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  PntENICIA. 
PART  I.— TO  THE  TIME  OP  TYRES  SUPREMACY. 

1 1.  Impnrtnnce  of  Pbanlda  In  hletorf.  !  i,  Dne  to  lu  peocruphlciil  pofltlnn.  Ex- 
tent ot  Fbcpukia  at  ynrlona  llmca.  (  3.  Reaonrus  of  the  conntrf.  Its  riven. 
Orent  const  road  Hod  piraaea.  Security  of  the  pneltlon.  {  4.  CllmnteofFhiBnIclii. 
e  S.  IIB  ve^iable  prodncte.  i  0.  Lebflnnn  and  Its  fiireete.  Tbe  Cedars.  Wild 
beasts.  Minerals.  Fishetle*.  The  "  Tyrlan  porple."  !  T.  Pucknioia.  not  ■  na- 
tive Dsms.  Origin  of  ihe  people.  Want  of  a  native  blstnry.  }  8,  Phientclan 
states  Inclnded  la  tbe  Biblical  )»iiea1ogy  of  Canaan,  son  nf  Ham.  Boundaries  of 
the  Canunltes.  {  ft.  Geographical  sense  orctnuun^the  laler  Palestine.  More 
speclflc  eeuse  of  Canaanitta,  the  loirland  tribes.  Season  for  Ihe  dlfllncdon. 
The  Phmnlcians  the  chierremnaut  of  Ihe  Cnnsanllee.  They  called  their  land  Ca- 
naan and  Ibemselveii  CanaaniUs.  i  10.  Tbe  Canaanltes  werelmmlgranls,  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Abraham.  Earlier  populations — tbe  Rfphaim,  etc  i  11.  Re- 
markable Eeypttan  tcatlmonj  of  the  time  of  tbe  Xllth  Dynasty.  Palestine  then 
peopled  by  the  eemite.Aamn.  (13.  PhKnidan  traditions  of  Ibelr  mieralion  from 
the  Perelnn  Gulf.  Testimony  of  ancient  writers.  Confirmatory  evidence.  Le- 
gend of  their  eipnislon  by  the  Cushlte  klnc"  of  Nlmrod's  race.  (  13.  Branches 
ortheMlgrnlion.  TheHykfiOT  in  Egypl.  Their  return  supposed  to  have  bronght 
Egyptian  iliiliistinn  and  Biphnbello  writing  Into  Palesllne  and  PbcBnIcia,  and  so 
to  Europe.  {  14.  The  Cauaanltm  a  dark  tace.  LangQsge  of  the  Pbosnlclans  Se- 
mitic. Afflaily  with  nebten,  the  "InnguDEe  of  Cnuaan."  9  IB.  Claim  of  Ttei 
to  a  remote  antiquity;  nnsuetalued  bj  proof.    Higher  aulignlly  o(  Sidom.    Ph»- 
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nicia  originally  the  territory  of  SidoD.  Its  maritime  importauce  in  tlic  patriarchal 
age.  Probahle  origin  from  a  fishery.  Meaning  of  the  name.  Sidoiiiau  art  and 
Ph<£nician  commerce  in  Homer.  Situation  of  Sidon.  §  10.  The  other  Canaanite 
settlements  on  the  Phoenician  coast  The  Arkite.  Area.  Simrou  or  Orthosia. 
The  Sinite,  Sinna.  Gebal  or  Byblub.  Bebytus.  The  Arvadite  and  Zamarite, 
AitADUB :  Antaradus  and  Marathns.  Simyba.  Hamatii  or  Epiphania.  Kingdom 
of  Hamath.  Its  relations  to  Syria,  Israel,  and  Assyi'ia.  Tybe.  Its  relations  to 
Sidon.  The  island  city  and  Palaetyrus  on  the  main-land.  The  threefold  colony  of 
Teipolis.  Recapitulation  of  the  Phoenician  cities.  §  IT.  Sidonian  and  Tijrian 
periods  of  Pikbnioian  Hibtoby.  Kelatious  to  Egypt:  under  the  Hyksos,  and  the 
Thebans.  Stelae  of  Rameses  II.  Egyptian  narrative  of  a  journey  in  Phoenicia. 
The  Sidonians  and  Sinites  enjoying  prosperity  as  subject-allies  of  Egypt.  5  18. 
Supremacy  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia  —  except  over  Gebal  (Byblns).  Height  of  her 
commercial  prosperity.  Her  colonies.  Extent  of  her  commerce.  Colonies  of 
Byblns.  5  19.  Decline  of  Sidon's  maritime  power.  GroAvth  of  Greek  maritime 
adventure.  Stories  of  Phoenician  settlements  in  Greece  and  Africa.  Letters  car- 
ried to  Greece.  Cadmus.  Phoenicia  not  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Sidon  taken 
by  the  Philistines  under  the  lead  of  Ascalou.  Supremacy  of  Tybe.  The  people 
still  called  Sidonians.  5  20.  The  Phoenician  Leagtie  under  the  supremacy  of  Tyre, 
c'onstitution  of  the  cities.  Isolation  of  Aradns.  Naval  and  military  forces  of 
Tyre.  Her  distant  voyages  to  the  West.  Settlements  in  Africa,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
and  Sicily. 

§  1.  One  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire 
demands  our  special  notice,  from  its  very  ancient  civilization, 
its  extensive  colonizing  energy,  and  the  vast  development  of 
its  commerce,  which  on  the  one  side  enriched  the  great  empires 
of  Asia,  and,  on  the  other,  carried  the  civilization  of  Asia  to 
the  shores  of  Euroj)e ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  part  played  in 
history  by  its  great  colony  of  Carthage.  In  the  oldest  Bib- 
lical records,  and  in  the  earliest  monuments  of  Assyria,  Phce- 
NiciA  appears  as  the  seat  of  trade ;  the  mythical  history  of 
Greece  looks  to  that  shore  for  her  earliest  civilization  ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  those  legends,  whether  Cad- 
mus ever  lived  or  not,  the  very  forms  of  the  letters  in  which 
we  now  write  attest  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  they 
were  brought  from  Phoenicia. 

§  2.  The  very  position  of  the  region  determined  its  rela- 
tions to  the  continent  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  and  to  the 
shores  to  which  it  looked  out  westward  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Phoenicia  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast,  partly  level  and  partly  hilly,  a  sort  of  shelf  or  "  rivie- 
ra,"  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon,  the 
projecting  headlands  of  which,  with  the  detached  islands^ 
form  some  excellent  harbors.  The  narrowness  of  the  slip  of 
coast,  and  the  height  of  the  continuous  chain  by  which  it  is 
pent  in,  distinguish  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  from  that  of  Syria 
to  the  north  and  that  of  Palestine  to  the  south. 

The  average  width  of  the  undulating  plain  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountains  is  only  about  a  mile,  increasing  at  Si- 
don to  two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  five ;  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  land,  inclusive  of  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  nowhere  ex- 
ceeds twenty  miles,  the  average  being  about  twelve.     Its 
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natural  length,  as  determined  by  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  would 
be  from  the  break  between  that  chain  and  Mount  Bargylus, 
below  35°  N.  lat. — where  the  valley  oi  Hamath  (or  of  Eme- 
sa)  forms  an  opening  to  the  Syrian  Desert  and  Coele-Syria — 
as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Leontes  and  Tyre.  The 
northern  limit  is  usually  fixed  at  the  island  of  Aradus  and 
the  city  of  Antaradus,  nearly  opposite  on  the  main-land ;  the 
southern  at  the  "  White  Cape  "  (Prom.  Album,  Ras  el  Ahidd)^ 
about  six  miles  south  of  Tyre.  This  coast  line  is  about  120 
miles  in  length.  Originally,  however,  the  name  of  Phoenicia 
denoted  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  coast,  the  territory 
of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  from  the  river  Bostrenus  {Nahr-eJrAidy)^ 
two  miles  north  of  Sidon,  to  the  Mas  d  Abiad^  a  length  of 
only  twenty-eight  miles.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Josephus 
describes  Phoenicia  as  "  the  great  plain  of  Sidon."*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  southern  limit  is  often  carried  as  far  as 
Mount  Carmel;  for  Acco  (afterwards  Ptolemais,  and  the 
modem  St  Jean  d*Acre)  was  an  old  Phoenician,  settlement. 
Nay,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied,  as  by  Herodotus,*  to 
the  w^hole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  eastern  sea-board  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  bay  of  Myriandrus  down  to  Carmel 
at  least,  and  perhaps  to  Gaza. 

§  3.  This  narrow  region  had  abundant  resources  within 
itself,  besides  its  advantageous  position  for  commerce.  Its 
varied  surface  is  watered  by  the  numerous  streams,  short 
but  copious,  which  run  down  across  it  from  Lebanon  to  the 
sea,  and  some  of  these  have  interesting  associations.  The 
largest  of  them  is  the  river  now  called  Nahr-el-Kasimieh  or 
Nahr-elrLUanyy  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Leontes, 
which  drains  the  great  valley  of  Coele-Syria  ("  Hollow  Syria") 
between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
north  of  Tyre.  At  the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  like 
manner,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  valley  between 
Mounts  Bargylus  and  Lebanon  is  drained  by  the  "Great 
River "  (Nahr-d-Kehir)^  the  ancient  Eleutherus,  which  falls 
into  the  large  bay  between  Aradus  and  Tripolis.  Of  the 
rivers  having  their  sources  on  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon, 
the  most  important  is  the  Bostrenus  (iVaAr-c^-42</y),  which 
watered  the  plain  of  Sidon.  Proceeding  to  the  north,  across 
the  Tamyras  {Nahr-el-Damur)  and  the  Magoras  Nahr-Bey- 
rut)  just  beyond  Berytus,  we  come  to  the  Lycus  {^ahr-el- 
ITelb)^  famous  for  the  stelce,  or  sculptured  tablets,  of  Rameses 
II.  (or,  as  the  Greeks  said,  Sesostris),  and  of  several  Assyrian 
kings,  on  the  face  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  its  stream. 
A  more  poetical  celebrity  belongs  to  the  stream  just  south 

.  >  Joseph.  "  Ant"  y.  3,  §  1.  a  vii.  SO ;  iv.  38  s  iii.  4. 
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of  Byblus,  from  the  legend  (derived  perhaps  from  the  blood- 
red  color  of  the  water  in  flood-time)  which  gave  the  river 
its  name  of  Adonis  (Nahr-Ihrahim)^  and  as  the  seat  of  the 
elemental  worship  of  Thammuz — 

*'WlioBe  annnal  wound  in  Lebanon  allared 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amoroas  ditties  all  a  summer's  day; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded." 

The  last  river  deserving  to  be  mentioned  (for  the  lesser 
streams  and  mountain  torrents  are  innumerable)  is  that  of 
Tripolis  (the  Nahr-Kadisha^  ox  "Holy  River"),  which  has 
its  chief  source  just  opposite  that  of  the  Orontes  on  the  other 
slope  of  Lebanon. 

A  coast  road  was  carried  across  these  rivers  by  many- 
bridges,  and  over  the  intervening  promontories  by  means  of 
zigzags  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  climaces  (stairs  or  lad- 
ders)^  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  Climax  Tyrio- 
rum,  across  the  White  Cape,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet.  But  in  earlier  times  the  valleys  must 
have  been  severed  in  a  way  which  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  independence  of  the  original  states  among  themselves. 
Their  general  freedom  from  war,  though  too  weak  to  resist 
subjection,  and  the  efforts  which  they  repeatedly  made  to 
throw  off  a  foreign  yoke,  were  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  their  land  lay  out  of  the  great  highways  trodden 
by  the  Oriental  armies.  The  military  road  from  Egypt  to 
the  Euphrates  struck  inland  from  the  maritime  plain  of  Pal- 
estine south  of  Damascus ;  while  that  which  led  to  Hamath 
and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes — the  land  of  the  martial  Hit- 
tites — and  in  later  ages  to  Antioch,  passed  through  CobIc- 
Syria  behind  Lebanon,  the  great  rampart  which  severed  the 
Phoenician  coast  from  that  constantly  disputed  region  of 
Syria. 

§  4.  Lying  in  the  fairest  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  be- 
tween the  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  heights  of 
Lebanon,  which  are  snow-clad  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  surface  varying  from  level  plains,  through 
undulating  hills,  to  high  and  rugged  mountains,  Phoenicia 
possesses  a  climate  and  productions  equally  remarkable  for 
excellence  and  diversity.  Its  exposure  to  the  west  gives  it 
a  high  temperature,  especially  on  the  sea-level.  At  Berytus 
{Beyrut),  which  lies  just  in  the  middle  of  the  coast  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  liighest  peak  of  Lebanon,  the  usual  summer 
heat  is  90°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  winter  rarely  below  50°.' 

?  Ruseegger,  quoted  by  Kenrick,  "Phoenicia,"  p.  32. 
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The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  Avest,  north-west,  and 
south-west,  bringing  rain  in  the  winter,  and  violent  storms 
in  October  and  November,  from  the  very  quarter  (north- 
west) to  which  the  harbors  are  most  exposed.  The  win- 
ter rains  fall  in  November  and  December.  In  January  and 
February,  if  the  winter  be  at  all  severe,  these  rains  become 
snow,  and  there  is  frost  enough  to  cover  the  standing  waters 
with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  but  not  to  harden  the  ground.  The 
winter  rains  are  preceded  and  followed  by  lighter  showers, 
the  "  early  and  latter  rain  "  of  Scripture.  The  former,  about 
the  end  of  October,  prepare  the  soil  for  autumn  sowing ;  the 
latter,  in  March,  bring  forward  the  crops,  which  ripen  in  the 
delightful  months  of  April  and  May. 

The  four  summer  months  are  rainless  and  almost  cloudless ; 
with  winds  which  follow  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  and  a 
land  breeze  in  the  evening  on  the  coast  and  about  three 
miles  out  to  sea.  The  violent  and  parching  east  wind  from 
the  desert  is  felt,  even  across  the  barrier  of  Lebanon,  from 
March  to  June,  and  the  south  wind,  which  blows  in  March, 
has  the  enervating  effect  of  a  sirocco.  When  the  heat  is  ex- 
cessive, a  lew  hours'  journey  affords  a  delightful  retreat  in 
the  coolness  and  verdure  of  Lebanon,  with  its  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery.  In  these  mountains  the  winter  is  severe 
from  November  to  March ;  the  show  usually  falling  heavily 
and  lying  deep.  The  summit  of  Lebanon  retains  the  snow 
during  the  summer  only  in  its  ravines,  giving  the  effect  (as 
Phocas  long  ago  observed)  of  white  wreaths  amidst  the  less 
brilliant  white  of  the  jagged  points  of  limestone  which  mask 
its  naked  ridge.*  Both  these  circumstances  may  have  con- 
tributed to  give  the  range  its  name  of  Lebanon^  that  is, 
"White,"  the  Mount  Blanc  of  Palestine.  In  the  higher 
chain  of  Antilihanus  (which,  however,  is  quite  separate  from 
Phcenicia),  the  culminating  summit  of  Hermon,  10,000  feet 
high,  is  clad  with  perpetual  snow.  The  climate  is  usually 
healthy,  and  the  fevers  which  prevail  on  the  coast  in  the 
heat  of  summer  might  probably  be  prevented.  The  whole 
region  is  subject  to  earthquakes. 

§  5.  -The  country  thus  described  must  needs  have  a  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  vegetable  products.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  although  now  generally  ill-cultivated.  In  the  rich 
gardens  and  orchards  about  Sidon  may  be  seen  oranges,  lem- 
ons, figs,  almonds,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
pears,  and  bananas,  all  growing  luxuriantly,  and  forming  a 
forest  of  finely-tinted  foliage.  The  fertile  lowlands  bore 
abundant  crops  of  corn ;  and  the  olive,  vine,  and  fig-tree  were 

*  Jeremiah  (xviii.  14)  speaks  of  "the  snow  of  Lebanon." 
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proverbial  products  of  Phoenicia  as  well  as  of  Palestine, 
where  the  inhabitant  could  "  dip  his  feet  in  oil,"  and  "  sit  un- 
der his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig-tree."  The  former 
abundance  of  the  date-palm  is  attested,  as  some  think,  by  the 
very  name  of  Phcenicia,  which  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek 
Phcenice  {^oiyiicri^  from  (l>otvi^) ;  just  as  Brazil  is  named  from 
its  famous  wood.*     (Comp.  §  ^^fin.) 

§  6.  All  readera  are  familiar  with  the  proverbial  fame  of 
the  forests  which  clothe  the  jagged  sides  of  Lebanon  and 
of  the  spurs  which  it  throws  out  to  form  the  bold  headlands 
of  the  coast.  "Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  burn,  nor  the 
beasts  thereof  for  a  burnt-offering.^"  The  average  height 
of  the  chain  of  Lebanon  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet,  and  the 
upper  line  of  vegetation  runs  along  at  about  6000  feet. 
The  forests  which  furnished  timber  not  only  for  the  Phoeni- 
cian navy,  but  for  the  Assyrian  palaces,  as  well  as  for  the 
temple  and  palaces  of  Solomon,  consist  of  pine,  fir,  cypress, 
and  evergreen  oak,  as  Avell  as  the  famous  "  cedar  of  Lebanon." 
As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  con- 
fined to  one  valley  of  the  range,  that  of  the  Kadisha^  or  river 
of  Tripoli.  The  grove  stands  quite  alone  in  a  depression,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
6172  feet  above  its  level,  beyond  the  elevation  reached  by  all 
the  other  trees  of  this  mountain  range.  There  are  about  400 
trees,  of  which  eleven  or  twelve  are  very  large  and  old,  fifty 
of  middle  size,  and  the  rest  younger  and  smaller.  The  older 
trees  have  each  several  trunks  and  spread  themselves  widely 
round,  but  most  of  the  others  are  cone-like  in  form,  and  do 
not  send  out  wide  lateral  branches.  They  are  still  regarded 
with  as  great  reverence  as  in  ancient  times,  when  one  of 
them  was  affirmed  to  be  as  old  as  the  creation,^  or  at  least 
as  the  time  of  Abraham.® 

The  ravines  and  caverns  in  the  rugged  sides  of  the  lime- 
stone range  give  shelter  to  many  wild  beasts — jackals,  hye- 
nas, wolves,  beai's,  and  panthers.  "  The  beasts  thereof,"  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  must  have  been  cattle  fed  upon  the  lower 
hills.  Antilibanus,  which  is  now  more  thinly  peopled,  is 
more  abundantly  stocked  with  Avild  beasts ;  and  it  was  the 

*  This  etjrmology  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  palm-tree  as  an  emblem  on 
the  coins  of  Aradus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  palm  may  well  have  been  more  abundant 
in  Phcenicia  in  ancient  times  than  now.  It  is  still  fonnd  at  various  places  along  tho 
coast,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tyre.  The  name  also  of  the  MaXwm  Pxi- 
nicum  (Pnnic  or  Phoenician  apple)  points  to  this  as  an  ancient  home  of  the  poTnegran- 
ate^  the  native  name  of  which,  Rimmmi^  is  fl'equent  in  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
The  pistachio  nut  is  another  characteristic  fruit  of  both  countries,  as  in  the  days  of 
Jacob  (G«n.  xliiL  11)  and  of  Pliny  ("  H.  N."  xiii.  10). 

•  Isaiah  xl.  16 ;  Ix.  13 :  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  16  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Zech.  xi.  1. 

T  Joseph.  "  Bell.  Jud."  iv.  9, 7.  »  Euseb.  '•  Pr«p.  Ev."  v.  9. 
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scene  of  many  of  the  hiiiUing  exploits  commemorated  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  and  sculptures. 

The  lower  formation  of  sandstone  contains  iron  ore  in  suf- 
ficient abundance  to  have  been  worked  in  some  parts,  when 
wood  was  more  plentiful  than  now ;  but  Phoenicia  appears 
to  have  obtained  her  metals  chiefly  from  abroad.  Such  a 
coast,  of  course,  supplied  importajit  Jlsheries  /  and  a  very 
probable  etymology  derives  the  name  of  its  oldest  city,  Si- 
don,  from  its  being  a  fishing -station,  like  Jieth-saida  (the 
"house  of  fish")  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Most  famous  of  all 
was  the  fishery  for  the  mwrea:,the  moUusk  which  supplied  the 
famous  "  Tyrian  purple,"  from  which,  indeed,  some  derive  the 
very  name  of  Phoenicia.  The  writings  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
often  mention  the  skins  of  sea-calves  which  they  obtained 
from  the  Phoenician  coast,  to  use  as  hangings  and  coverings 
in  their  palaces.  Nor,  in  this  connection,  ought  we  to  over- 
look the  worship  of  the  Fish-god,  which  prevailed  along  this 
whole  coast. 

§  7.  Whether  as  "the  land  of  the  date-palm"  or  as  "the 
land  of  purple,"  Phoenicia  is  known,  like  so  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  ancient  and  modem  world,  by  a  foreign  appella- 
tion— ^an  appellation  which  recalls  its  primeval  connection 
with  Greece.  The  question  of  its  ancient  name  is  mixed  up 
with  another,  of  very  great  interest,  concerning  the  origin  of 
its  population.  It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy native  history  of  Phoenicia ;  and,  in  place  of  such 
monuments  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  we  have  only  a 
few  lately  discovered  inscriptions.  We  are  dependent,  there- 
fore, on  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  ancient  writers,  com- 
pared and  tested  by  the  light  of  comparative  philology  and 
similar  methods  of  research." 

§  8.  The  Phoenicians,  though  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
one  nation,  never  formed  a  complete  political  union.  From 
the  earliest  known  times,  each  city  was  a  separate  state : 
though  Sidon  at  one  period,  and  Tyre  at  another,  obtained 
supremacy  over  the  rest.  In  the  ethnic  table  of  Genesis  x., 
we  are  told  that  "  Canaan  begat  Sidon,  his  first-bom,"  the 
oldest  and  long  the  most  important  of  the  Phoenician  states ; 
and  among  the  other  Canaanites,  the  Arkite,  the  Sinite,  the 

»  The  "  Phoenician  History  "  of  SAwouoNiATnoisr  of  Berytns— once  regarded  as  an 
anthority  even  higher  than  that  of  Manetho  for  £gypt  or  Berosns  for  Babylon— is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  forgery  of  its  professed  Greek  translator, 
Phllo  Byblius,  a  grammarian  of  the  2d  century  after  Christ  It  is  even  probable 
that  "  Sanchoniathon "  was  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  the  title  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Phoenicians,  San  Ckoniuthy  "  the  entire  law  of  Chon,**  that  is,  the  god 
Bel,  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  Tyrian  Hercales.  The  existing  fragments,  there- 
fore, are  only  of  value  as  they  may  preserve  Phoenician  traditions,  the  worth  of  which 
most  be  tested  by  other  sources  of  iu formation. 
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Aroadite^  the  Zemarite^  iand  the  Samathite^  clearly  represent 
the  cities  of  Area,  Sinna,  Aradus,  Simyra,  and  Hamath  (the 
later  Epiphania) ;  the  last  being  beyond  the  north  limit  of 
Phoenicia.  The  border  of  the  Canaanites  is  further  defined 
as  from  Sidon  (along  the  maritime  plain)  to  Gerar  and  Gaza, 
and  thence  to  the .  lowlands  of  the  Jordan,  at  Sodom,  Go- 
morrah, Admah,  and  Zeboim,  as  far  as  Lasha"  (probably  Cal- 
lirroe,  on  the  river  Zerka),  Since  Canaan  is  made  a  son  of 
Ham" — and  that  so  emphatically  as  to  be  the  special  inher- 
itor of  the  curse  which  marked  him  as  the  servant  of  Shem" 
— it  follows  that  the  peoples  here  named  were  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Hamitic  race,  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
Semitic  Israelites,  to  whom  their  land  was  given  as  apos- 
session.  Thus  far  there  is  evidence  of  a  Canaanite  and  H^m' 
ite  population  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia ;  among 
which,  observe,  7)/re  is  hot  yet  mentioned,  nor  does  its  name 
occur  in  Scripture  till  a  much  later  age. 

§  9.  As  a  geographical  term,  Canaan  denotes  the  whole 
land  promised  to  Abraham.  It  is  the  only  name  used  for 
that  land  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  "  the  land  of  Canaan" 
occurs  in  an  inscription  of  Menephtha,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  In  the  ethnic  sense,  however,  the  peoples  of  the 
land  are  sometimes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Cch 
naanites;  but  that  term  sometimes  denotes  "a  special  por- 
tion of  the  population,  joined  with  Hittites  or  Hethites,  Am- 
orites,  Girgasites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebnsites,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  them.'"*  It  is  so  used  in  the  Books  of  Num- 
bers and  Joshua ;  and  it  seems  to  be  in  this  sense  that  the 
borders  of  the  Canaanites  are  drawn  (in  the  passage  quoted 
above)  along  the  loiolandSy  corresponding  with  the  most  prob- 
able etymology  of  the  name  Canaan,  Thus  there  were  east- 
em  and  western  Canaanites ;  the  former  in  the  low  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  the  latter  in  the  maritime  plain, 
which  a  prophet  expressly  names  as  "  Canaan^  the  land  of 
the  Philistines.  "^* 

The  tribes  thus  distinguished  are  all  alike  included,  in  Gen- 
esis X.,  among  the  sons  of  Canaan  and  the  race  of  Ham.  The 
special  application  of  the  name  of  Canaanites  may  be  ex- 
plained as  a  case  of  the  very  frequent  retention  of  an  old 
ethnic  name  in  those  parts  of  a  country  where  a  primitive 
population  has  held  its  ground.  After  the  Eastern  Canaan- 
ites of  the  Dead  Sea  valley  were  partly  destroyed  in  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  partly  displaced 
by  successive  conquests ;  and  after  those  of  the  lower  mari- 

»o  Gen.  X.  15-19.  "  Gen.  x.  6.  "  Gen.  ix.  26, 2«. 

.    "  Kenrick,  "  Phoeuicia,"  p.  40.  »♦  Z^pbauUh  11. 8. 
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time  plain  were  overpowered  by  the  Philistines;  those  of 
the  upper  maritime  plain,  from  Carmel  along  the  foot  of  Leb* 
anon,  were  left  as  the  representatives  of  the  Canaanitish 
race.  Their  land  was,  indeed,  partly  included  within  the 
bounds  assigned  to  Israel — another  confirmation  of  their  bp- 
ing  regarded  as  Canaanites ;  but  the  tribe  of  Asher,  to  whom 
Acco  and  the  territory  as  far  as  Sidon  were  allotted,  pre- 
ferred the  "royal  dainties"  furnished  by  their  commerce, 
and  failed  to  drive  them  out ;  and  so  "  the  Asherites  dwelt 
among  the  CanaajiiteSy  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.""  We 
can  now  understand  the  consent  of  all  ancient  testimonies  to 
the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  called  themselves,  in  their  own 
tongue,  by  the  name  of  Canaanites  ;"  and  we  see  that  their 
primeval  history  is  involved  in  that  of  the  whole  race  of 
Canaan. 

§  10.  In  the  earliest  history  of  the  chosen  race,  we  have 
distinct  evidence,  first,  of  the  fact  that  the  Canaanites  were 
immigrants  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  furthei*,  of  the  very 
time  when  they  made  their  entrance.  When  Abraham  re- 
turned from  his  sojourn  in  Egypt,  "  the  Canaanite  and  the 
Perizzite  dwelt  then  in  the  land,""  a  statement  which  hardly 
need  have  been  made  had  they  been  long  settled  as  its  per- 
manent inhabitants.  There  are  allusions,  both  at  this  and 
later  times,  to  the  old  races  they  had  displaced,  under  the 
very  nkmes  by  which  tradition  invests  primeval  and  extinct 
races  with  vague  attributes  of  stature,  strength,  and  violence. 

Such  were  the  Hephatm,  a  name  which  the  Phcenicians  ap- 
plied to  the  "Manes"  of  the  dead,**  who  were  overpowered 
m  Bashan  by  the  Amorites ;  the  Mnim,^  or  "  terrible  ones,?' 
in  the  land  afterwards  possessed  by  Moab ;"  the  Zyzim,  in 
the  unknown  region  called  Ham  ;'*"  the  Zamzummimy  who 
were  supplanted  by  the  children  of  Ammon.'**  West  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Anakvni^  of  whom  the  NepMlim  were  a  branch, 
held  their  ground  against  the  Hittites  in  the  southern  hills, 
about  the  city  of  Kirjath-Arba  (Hebron),  till  the  Israelites 
entered  the  land  ;**  the  Amni  occupied  the  maritime  plain  as 
low  as  Gaza;'*  and  farther  to  the  south,  towards  Arabia  Pe- 
trs&a,  were  the  JKenites^  Kenizzites^  and  Kddmonites.^*  All 
these,  with  others,  doubtless,  whom  the  history  had  no  occa- 
sion to  mention,  seem  to  have  been  included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Hephaim;  whose  character  as  a  nearly  extinct 
aboriginal  race  is  marked  by  the  twofold  application  of  the 

"  Judges  i.  31,  32 ;  Joshua  xix.  24-30 ;  Gen.  xlix.  20 ;  Dent  xxxiii.  24 

»•  Tor  the  proo&  of  this,  see  Kenrick,  "Phoenicia,"  pp.  42, 43. 

"  Gen.  xiii.  7.  "  Qen.  xiv.  5.  i»  Ibid.  so  Ibid.  21  Dent  it.  20. 

a«  Numb.  xiii.  22, 33  ;  Dent.  i.  28 ;  xv.  13, 14 ;  Josh.  xi.  21,  xv.  13,  54. 

«»  Dent  li.  28.  «*  Gen.  xv.  19 ;  Numb.  xxiv.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6 ;  xsvii.  la 
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name,  on  the  one  hand,  to  such  remnants  of  them  as  survived 
in  the  south-west  of  Palestine  f^  on  the  other  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  who  peopled  Sheol,  the  Hebrew  Hades^"^  As 
to  their  race,  the  opinion  which  seems  most  probable  is  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  Aramaean  Semites,  who  were  spread 
over  the  highlands  on  both  sides  or  the  Euphrates.  They 
were  still  powerful  enough  in  the  time  of  Abraham  to  be  at- 
tacked by  Chedorlaomer ;"  and  that  this  was  about  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Canaanites,  is  indicated  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  Hebron  (the  great  city  of  the  south- 
ern Hittites),  as  a  recent  event,  the  date  of  which  could  bo 
precisely  assigned." 

§  11.  The  indications  thus  gleaned  from  Scripture  have 
received  a  curious  confirmation  from  Egyptian  literature. 
"  We  now  possess  a  document  of  undisputed  authority,  giv- 
ing a  date  below  which  we  must  necessarily  place  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Canaanites  in  Palestine.  This  document  is 
an  hieratic  papyrus,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  translated 
in  great  part  by  M.  Chabas,'*  containing  the  report  of  an 
Egyptian  officer,  sent  during  the  reign  of  Amenembe  L,  of 
the  Xllth  dynasty,  into  the  countries  of  Edom  and  Tennu, 
situated  to  the  north,  towards  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
both  countries  being  then  vassal  principalities  of  Egypt,  like 
the  kingdom  of  Gerar,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  resided. 
His  mission  was  to  examine  into  the  state  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, and  also  to  report  the  situation  of  the  neighboring  na- 
tions, with  whom  Egypt  and  her  vassals  were  often  at  war. 
In  his  report  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  in  Palestine.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  are  the  Bati^  some  remnants  of  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned during  the  XVHIth  dynasty,  as  also  are  the  remnants 
of  the  Rephaim  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Now  the  Sati^  oh  all 
the  Egyptian  monuments  where  they  are  represented,  have 
a  perfectly  characterized  Semitic  type.  Other  texts,  also 
dated  under  the  old  empire  and  the  twelfth  dynasty,  ex- 
pressly state  that  the  only  neighbors  the  Egyptians  had  at 
this  time,  on  the  Syrian  side,  were  the  nations  of  the  race  of 
the  Aamu — that  is,  Semites,  whom  the  sons  of  Mizraim  gen- 
erally designated  by  this  name,  derived  from  the  Semitic 
word  am — that  is,  people,^^^° 

§  12.  The  immigration  of  the  Canaanites  being  thus  estab- 

a»  2  Sam.  v.  18 ;  xxi.  IS,  19 ;  1  Chron,  xi.  15 ;  xx.  4 ;  Isa.  xvii.  6. 
8«  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10 ;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18.  xxi.  16 ;  Is.  xxvii.  14, 19.  ^^  Gen.  xiv.  & 

aa  Comp.  Gen.  xlii.  18,  with  Nnmb.  xiii.  22.    On  the  connection  of  the  foandation 
of  Hebron  with  that  of  Zoan^  see  above,  ch.  vii.  5  2. 
«»  "  Les  Papyrus  hieratiqnes  de  Berlin."    Chalons,  18C3. 
3»  Lenormant,  "  Hlstoire  Aucienne,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  247,  248. 
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lished,  we  can  scarcely  withhold  our  belief  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian traditions  of  the  quarter  whence  they  came— ^traditions 
uniformly  reported  by  the  classical  writers  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus  downward.  The  father  of  history  gives  both 
the  native  tradition  and  the  Persian  repetition  of  it.  "  These 
Phoenicians,  as  they  themselves  say^  anciently  dwelt  upon  the 
Erythrman  Sea;  and  crossing  over  thence  they  inhabit  the 
sea-coast  of  Syria ;  and  this  region  of  Syria,  and  the  whole 
as  far  as  Egypt,  is  called  Palestine.""  "  The  Persian  ac- 
count was  that  the  Phoenicians,  coming  from  the  sea  called 
Erythra  to  .this  sea" — that  is,  the  Mediterranean,  "and  hav- 
ing settled  in  the  country  which  they  now  occupy,  imme- 
diately undertook  distant  voyages;  and,  carrying  cargoes, 
both  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  goods,  visited,  among  other 
places,  Argos."" 

The  "Erythraean  Sea"  of  Herodotus  is  not  the  Red  Sea, 
which  he  calls  the  "Arabian  Gulf,"  but  the  sea  (into  which 
he  supposed  that  gulf  to  open  much  sooner  than  it  does) 
which  washed  the  shores  of  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia, 
and  of  which  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a  part.  The  latter — the 
same  quarter  from  which  the  Babylonian  legends  traced  their 
earliest  civilization — is  more  distinctly  marked  as  the  source 
of  the  migration  by  Strabo.  He  speaks  of  the  islands  of 
Tyre  and  Aradus  (the  Bahrein  Islands)yas  well  as  of  Dora 
— all  three  localities  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  names  found 
also  on  the  Phoenician  coast — as  having  temples  similar  to  the 
Phoenician  ;  and  he  adds, "  if  we  may  believe  the  inhabitants, 
the  islands  and  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Phoenicia  are' 
their  own  colonies.""  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  mention  the  island 
of  Tylus  {=:Tyrus) ;  and  the  former  speaks  of  a  Canaan  in 
the  same  quarter."  Justin,  following  Tragus  Pompeius,  at- 
tempts to  assign  both  the  cause  and  the  course  of  the  migra- 
tion: "The  Tyrian  nation  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who,  being  disturbed  by  an  earthquake,  and  leaving  their 
native  land,  settled  first  of  all  on  the  Assyrian  Lake " — 
which  can  hardly  mean  any  but  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth — "  and  subsequently  on  the  shore  near  the 
sea,  founding  thei'e  a  city  which  they  called  Sidon,  from  the 
abundance  offish ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call  a  fish  Sidon.^^^* 

ai  Herod,  vii.  89. 

82  Herod,  i.  2.  The  monnments  and  writings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  give  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  commerce  of  the  PbcBniciaus  with  both. 

"  Strabo  xvi.  p.  776 :  comp.  i.  p.  42 ;  Steph.  Byz. «.  v,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 

Mt»lin.  "H.N."vi.28. 

■5  Justin  xviii.  3,  5  2.  The  common  worship  of  the  fish-god,  Dagon,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  is  a  strong  confirmatory  argument  The  maritime  habits  of  the  earliest  Phoe- 
nicians tend  in  the  same  direction ;  but  these  may  have  been  acquired  in  their  new 
abode. 
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The  Arabian  historians,  and  the  book  of  "  Nabathsean  Ag- 
riculture," which  belongs  in  its  present  form  to  the  early- 
part  of  our  era,  preserves  a  Babylonian  tradition  that  the 
JPhoenicians  were  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
the  Cushite  monarchs  of  Babylon  of  the  dynasty  of  Nimrod. 
This  tradition  falls  in  with  the  legends  of  the  Talmudists 
about  Abraham's  encounters  with  Nimrod.  We  have  seen 
more  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  migration  fell  about  the 
time  of  Abraham ;  and  the  concurrence  points  to  some  com- 
mon cause,  which  set  in  motion  a  migration  from  Mesopota- 
mia to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  can  not  stay 
to  trace  the  probable  route  by  which  the  movement  might 
have  been  effected,  which  is  marked  by  a  series  of  oases  from 
the  Lower  Euphrates  to  Damascus,  whence  the  road  lay  open 
to  every  part  of  Palestine. 

§  13.  There  is  another  coincidence,  too  interesting  to  be 
passed  over.  The  migration  of  a  race,  which  the  Book  of 
Genesis  represents  as  comprising  no  less  than  eleven  tribes," 
must  have  had  various  ramifications,  as  the  sacred  text  in  fact 
affirms — "and  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad."  So,  while  "  Sidon,  the  first-born  of  Canaan," 
with  the  other  tribes  that  colonized  Phcenicia,  passed  on  to 
their  secure  stations  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  and 
other  tribes  settled  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine,  it  is 
very  natural  that  others,  mingled  with  the  displaced  inhab- 
itants, should  pass  still  farther  onward  and  overflow  the  rich 
land  of  Egypt.  Arabian  traditions  confirm  the  view  stated 
in  the  proper  place,*^  that  such  was  the  nature  of  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds,  whom  Manetho  expressly 
calls  Phomicians^  that  is,  Canaanites.  It  now  appears  to  be 
highly  probable  that,  on  their  expulsion  from  Egypt,  they 
brought  with  them,  besides  other  elements  of  Egyptian  civ- 
ilization, a  mode  of  writing^  in  which  certain  hieratic  char- 
acters, adapted  to  their  own  language,  formed  the  alphabetic 
system^  which  was  soon  adopted  throughout  Palestine,  and 
was  thence  carried  by  Phoenician  commerce  to  the  shores 
of  Europe. 

§  14.  It  appears  to  be  very  much,  if  not  chiefly,  by  the  test 
oi  color ^  that  the  ethnic  table  of  Genesis  x.  groups  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham  (i.  e.,  Cham^  "  the  swarthy  ").  By  this  test,  the 
Canaanites  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  with  the  Syro-Phoeni- 
cians  and  other  dark  Syrians  farther  north,  would  be  distin- 
guished, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  lighter  immigi'ants  of  the 
Hebrew  race  from  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  "  White  Syrians "  of  Cappadocia.     And  this  dis* 

»•  GeD.  X.  15-18.  "^  See  chap.  iy. 
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tinction  confirms  their  migration  from  the  native  land  of  a 
dark  race,  such  as  Lower  Mesopotamia."  This  helps  to  ex- 
plain, what  seems  at  first  sight  an  anomaly,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, whose  language  was  indubitably  Semitic^  are  classed 
as  a  Hamite  race.  We  have  seen,  from  the  first,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  draw  any  perfectly  clear  distinction  between  the 
Hamites  and  the  Shemites ;  and  the  position  of  Canaan,  as 
Ham's  youngest  son,  in  the  ethnic  table,  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Canaanites  Avere  on  the  border-line  of  afiinity  between 
the  races. 

That  the  Phcenician  language  was  distinctly  Semitic  is 
abundantly  proved  by  its  remaining  fragments  and  proper 
names,  both  in  Phoenicia  and  the  colonies,  especially  Car- 
thage. To  say  that  it  had  a  near  affinity  with  the  Hebrew, 
is  understating  the  case;  for  the  two  differed  merely  as 
dialects.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  immigrants  from  Mesopota- 
mia, being  at  first  but  a  wandering  family  among  the  sur- 
rounding Canaanites,  adopted  the  language  of  their  new 
country  in  place  of  their  own  Syriac  tongue ;  and  theij 
speech  is  called  the  "  language  of  Canaan."  The  most  re- 
cent discoveries  have  clearly  shown  that  the  language  of  the 
Cushite  (^.  e.,  Hamite)  races  of  Babylonia  and  southern  Ara- 
bia was  also  Semitic.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  inquiry  is  to 
replace  the  linguistic  name  Semitic  by  Hamitic^  in  very  many 
cases. 

The  story  of  Sanchoniathon,  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
autochthons^  whose  race  was  deduced  from  Chaos^  through  a 
succession  of  gods,  to  Chna,  the  first  Phoenician,  is  of  coui'se  a 
baseless  assumption  of  national  pride.  "As  the  entire  prog- 
ress of  society  is,  according  to  this  account,  included  in  the 
history  of  a  single  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  is 
fictitious,  like  the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  who  refer  all  art  and 
science  to  their  own  progenitors.'*" 

§  16.  Equally  fictitious  is  the  claim  of  Tyre  to  a  very  high 
antiquity,  and  to  the  title  of  "  Mother  of  the  Phoenicians."*^ 
The  Tyrian  priests  of  Hercules  (Melcarth)  told  Herodotus 

3B  On  the  allusions  to  the  dark  races  of  the  Syrian  coast  in  Homer  and  other  classic 
anthors,  who  And  Ethiopiaiia  on  the  Syrian  coast,  see  Kenrick,  "  Phoenicia,"  p.  61. 

8»  Isaiah  xlx,  18.  The  use  of  Phcenician  (i.e.,  Canaanite)  letters  in  the  oldest  He- 
brew writing  is,  pro  tanto,  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  language^  thongh  not 
decisive  in  itselfl  The  case  is  very  different  from  the  importation  of  the  letters  by 
Phoenician  commerce  to  the  comparatively  nncivilized  races  of  Europe,  whose  lan- 
guage was  already  fixed.  Of  the  latter  process  we  have  examples  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  Mseso-Gothic  and  Russian  languages,  of  the  Roman  to 
the  languages  of  their  barbarian  subjects,  and  in  the  moulding  of  Polynesian  lan- 
guages into  a  written  form  by  mod'^m  missionaries. 

*»  Kenrick,  "  Phoenicia,"  p.  53.  See  Ibid.  p.  66,  on  the  distinction  between  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Philistines.    The  former  practised  circumcision  (Herod,  ii.  1(^4). 

«i  Meleager  of  Tyre,  in  the  •*  Anth(?»^  Gr«ec"  vii  428, 13. 
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that  the  temple  and  city  had  then  existed  2300  years,  which 
would  carry  back  their  building  to  about  2750  b.c.  Some 
modern  writers  see  in  the  close  approximation  to  the  time  of 
the  Third  (Chaldsean)  Dynasty  of  Berosus  another  mark  of 
the  traditional  date  of  the  great  Phoenician  migration,  with 
which  the  city  that  was  ultimatel^r  supreme  would  naturally 
claim  to  be  coeval.  Vo  such  a  claim  the  want  of  any  monu- 
mental or  other  historical  evidence  is  fatal.  There  is  no  sign 
that  it  was  sustained  by  the  Phcenician  annals,  which  are 
quoted  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  others.  Tyre  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  till  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan ;"  nor  does  the  name  occur  in  Homer,  though  he 
speaks  of  the  Phoenicians  in  general,  and  the  Sidonians  in 
particular,  and  calls  Phoenicia  Sidonia  /•  and  the  older  and 
higher  authority  of  Scripture  uses  "  Sidonians  "  and  "  all  the 
Sidonians  "  for  the  Phoenicians  in  general." 

There  can,  in  fact,  be  little  doubt  that  this  name  truly  rep- 
resents the  original  Phoenicia  as  the  territory  of  Sidon,  its 
most  ancient  city.  As  such  we  have  seen  Sidon  named  in 
the  ethnic  table,  as  the  first-born  of  Canaan,  and  it  appeal's 
again  in  Genesis  in  the  dying  blessing  of  Jacob,  as  already 
famous  for  its  maritime  enterprise:  "Zebulun  shall  dwell 
at  the  haven  of  the  sea;  and  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of 
ships;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon."**  The  mari- 
time importance  here  promised  depends  wholly  on  the  prox- 
imity of  Sidon ;  for  the  Jews  were  never  great  sailors,  nor  did 
Asher,  to  whom  this  coast  was  assigned,  ever  conquer  his 
inheritance  in  Phoenicia.  On  the  contrary,  the  Phoenicians 
planted  their  colony  of  Dora  above  10  miles  south  of  Carmel ; 
and  the  account  which  an  old  historian  gives  of  its  growth 
may  stand  for  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Phoenician  cities  in 
general.  "  The  rocky  nature  of  the  coast,  which  abounded 
with  the  purple-fish,  brought  the  Phoenicians  together  here. 
They  built  themselves  huts,  which  they  surrounded  with  a 
fosse,  and,  as  their  industry  prospered,  they  hewed  stones 
from  the  rock,  surrounded  themselves  with  a  wall,  and  made 
their  harbor  safe  and  commodious.""  Doubtless  this  de- 
scription is  more  from  imagination  than  from  knowledge; 

*«  Josh.  xix.  29 :  "  the  atroiig  city  Tyre." 

*»  Horn.  ••  II."  C,  290,  yl,\  743 ;  "  Od."  d\  615,  v',  285,  o',  117 ;  Strab.  xvL  p.  7WJ. 

**  Joeh.  xiii.  4^  6 ;  Judges  zviii.  7 :  the  latter  passage  clearly  testifies  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Zidonians  at  this  time,  as  well  as  to  their  prosperity ;  "  they  dwelt 
careless,  qniet,  and  secure." 

*^  Gen.  xlix.  13.  The  form  Zidon,  usual  in  our  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (ex- 
cept in  Oen.  x.  16, 19),  represents  the  Phcenician  Taidon^  which  becomes  in  Greek  <9^ 
don,  the  usual  form  in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
f^^(^  Latin  authors. 

**  Claudius  Jnlins,  **PhoBn.  Hist"  ap.  Steph.  Byz. «.  v.  AZpot, 
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but  the  very  name  of  Sidon  makes  it  probable  that  fishing 
industry  preceded  the  commerce  which  is  the  first  phase  of 
her  known  history."  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  Homer  there  is  a  constant  distinction  between  the  beauti- 
ful works  in  metal  and  embroidery  from  Sidon  and  the  P//ce- 
nician  commerce  which  brought  them  to  Greece  and  Troy, 
as  if  that  commerce  had  then  its  seat  at  other  cities.  In  tiie 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  Sidon  has  the  epithet  of"  Great," 
or  **The  Capital"  {Tddon-Eahbah),  It  stood  in  33°  34'  N. 
lat.,  two  miles  south  of  the  Bostrenus,  in  the  most  fertile 
plain  of  Phoenicia,  which  is  prolonged  eight  miles  southward 
to  Sarepta  (O.  T.  Zarephath).  The  city  was  built  on  the 
north-west  slope  of  a  small  promontory,  and  had  a  harbor 
formed  by  three  low  ridges  of  rock  on  which  massive  sub- 
structions are  still  seen. 

§  16.  The  settlements  of  "the  sons  of  Canaan,"  mentioned 
in  the  ethnic  table  of  Genesis^  in  connection  with  Sidon,  lie 
at  and  near  the  northern  part  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  and 
some  of  them  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Phoenicia.  They 
are  the  Arkitey  Sinite^  Arvadite,  Zemaritey  and  ITamathite.*^ 

Arca  (now  7^el-Arka)y  also  called  "Area  in  Lebanon,"" 
stood  about  12  miles  north  of  Tripoli  and  2  or  2-J- hours  from 
the  shore,  on  the  summit  of  a  northern  spur  of  Lebanon, 
which  here  sinks  abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  Eleutherus. 
As  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  CcBsarea  iibani/  and  it  was  famous  in  the  crusading  wars. 
Its  inland  sites  seem  to  have  caused  the  Arkite  capital  to  be 
transferred  to  Orthosia,  as  the  Greeks  called  the  port,  which 
appears  in  Assyrian  documents  by  the  name  of  Simroji. 

The  Sinites,  also,  had  their  original  cities  in  the  mountain, 
namely  Sinna,  and  Aphek  {Afka),"'*  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Ashtoreth.  '  Their  capital,  however,  was  the  great  sea-port  of 
Gebal,  the  Byblus  of  the  Greek  writers  (now  Jebeil),  north 
of  the  river  Adonis.**  This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  re- 
ligious cities  of  Phoenicia ;  the  burial-place  of  Adonis,  and 
the  seat  of  his  mysteries.  The  GibliteSy^^  or  Byblians,"  were 
famous  artificers,  and  aided  in  preparing  the  trees  and  stone- 
work for  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  They  founded  the  great 
city  of  Berytus,  ^.  6.,  "  wells,"  or  "  cisterns  "  (now  Beynlt)^ 
south  of  the  Lycus,  on  the  border  of  the  Sidonians. 

The  other  three  peoples  of  this  group  had  their  abodes 
north  of  the  Eleutherus ;  and  they  seem  in  the  oldest  times 

*''  Comp.  Hefod.  1. 8,  as  quoted  above. 

*»  Genesis  x.  IT,  18 :  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  15.  «»  Joseph.  "  Ant"  i  6,  $  2. 

^  Josh.  xiii.  4^  xix.  5 ;  Jadges  i.  81.    It  is  the  Aphaea  of  tlie  classical  geographers, 
who  mention  its  temple  of  Venus.  »»  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxvil.  ft. 

»«  Josh.  xilL  6.  -  6>  1  Kings  v.  18,  in  the  Alex.  Codex  of  the  LXX. 
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to  have  been  connected,  politically,  rather  with  Syria  than 
with  Phoenicia.  Accordingly,  the  Arvadite  and  Zemarite 
appear  with  the  Hittites  of  the  Orontes  (on  which  Hamath 
stood),  in  the  great  wars  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XVIIIth 
and  XlXth  dynasties,  whose  monuments  make  no  mention 
of  Sidon  among  the  confederates.  Aradus  was  in  later 
times  a  member  of  the  Phoenician  league,  its  king  being  a 
vassal  of  the  king  of  Sidon.  The  town  occupied  the  whole 
island  of  Aradus  {Huad),  lying  in  the  same  latitude  as  Citi- 
um,  the  southern  point  of  Cyprus.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  serving  also  as  a  dike,  in  the  remains  of  which  are  stones 
of  five  and  six  yards  in  length.  It  possessed  on  the  main- 
land the  two  towns  of  Antaradus  (Tartus),  with  the  necrop- 
olis of  the  island  city,  and  Marathus  {Amrit)^  the  site  of  some 
important  monuments  of  Phoenician  architecture.  Very  near 
to  them,  and  farther  inland,  was  Simyra  {Shumra),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Zemarites^  who  appear  never  to  have  joined  the 
Phoenician  league. 

Last  named,  because  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  settlements,  was  Hamath,  the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  JIamah,  and  has  a  population 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand.  Lying  in  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  at  the  junction  of  all  the  routes  from  Antioch, 
Phoenicia,  and  Coele-Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Damascus, 
Palmyra,  Northern  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  other, 
Hamath  was  a  great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Phoenicia 
with  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  Its  situation  gave  it 
the  command  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  from  the  defile  of 
Daphne  below  Antioch  to  the  water-shed  between  it  and  the 
Leontes.  This  valley,  which  includes  the  northern  half  of 
Ccele-Syria,  appears  to  have  formed  the  region  and  (usually) 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath ;  and  the  water-shed  formed  "  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,"**  which  was  the  northern  limit  of  the 
promised  land. 

The  political  connections  of  Hamath  appear  always  to 
have  been  with  Syria  rather  than  with  Phoenicia;  and  the 
Hamathites  formed  a  part  of  the  Hittite  confederacy,  with 
which  the  great  Theban  Pharaohs  made  war.  In  the  time 
of  David  it  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,"  which 
sought  David's  protection  against  the  King  of  Zobah.  It 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  and  its  commercial 
importance,  especially  for  the  traffic  by  way  of  Palmyra,  is 
attested  by  his  foundation  of  ^^Tadmor  in  the  wilderness, 
and  all  the  store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath.""    On  the 

•*  Nnmbers  xxxiv.  8 ;  Josh.  xlil.  6,  etc.  ••  2  Sam.  viii.  9. 

••  2  Chron.  viii.  4 :  comp.  1  Kings  ix.  17, 18. 
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disruption  of  Israel,  Hamath  seems  to  have  retained  its  inde^ 
pendence.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab 
(b.c.  900),  it  appears  as  a  separate  power  in  alliance  with 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three  •  quarters  of  a  century  later,  Jeroboam  II.  re- 
covered Hamath ;"  he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place, 
whence  the  prophet  Amos  couples  "  Hamath  the  Great "  with 
Gath,  as  an  instance  of  desolation."  Its  importance  ceased 
with  its  conquest  by  Sargon,  who  transplanted  its  inhabit- 
ants to  Samaria."  The  city  received  the  Greek  name  of 
Epiphania  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  These  notices  of  the 
Syrian  states  bordering  Phoenicia  on  the  north  are  important 
in  themselves,  and  serve  to  define  the  limits  of  Phoenicia. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  city  which  ultimately  acquired 
the  supremacy.  Tyrus  is  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  Tsur^  or  Tz6r  (that  is,  "  a  rock "), 
now  softened  into  SHr.'^^  The  general  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients made  Tyre  a  colony  of  Sidon ;"  and  it  certainly  lies 
within  the  original  territory  of  Sidon.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  in  Scripture,  the  Tyrians  are  sometimes  called  Zidoni- 
ans,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called  Tyrians.  The  usual 
mention  of  "  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  in  that  order,  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  greater  importance  of  the  former  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  it  is  reversed  at  the  period  of  Sidon's  supremacy 
under  the  Persians." 

Tyre  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  "  the  strong  city 
Tyre ;""  and  its  position  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  The  "  rock,"  from  which  it  had  its  name,  was  an  isl- 
and about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  nearly  a  mile-  in 
length,  in  lat.  33°  17'  N.,  just  twenty  miles  south  of  Sidon. 
On  the  shore  of  the  main-land,  about  30  stadia  (three  geo- 
graphical miles)  to  the  south,  there  stood  in  Greek  times  a 
city  called  "  Old  Tyre "  (Palsetyrus) ;  and  this  name  has 
caused  a  profitless  dispute  about  the  relative  antiquity  of 
the  two  cities.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  we  find 
a  clear  notice  both  of  the  island  city  of  Tyre  and  of  Sarra^  oa 
the  main-land,  a  little  farther  to  the  south." 

»7  2  Kings  xiv.  28.  »8  Amos  vi.  2.  »»  2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  xviit.  34 ;  xix.  18. 

•»  The  S  is  also  seen  in  one  of  the  forms  adopted  by  Latin  writers,  Sara  or  Sarra 
(Plant  "  True."  ii.  p,  58 ;  Vlrg.  *'  Georg."  ii.  60C) ;  and  probably  in  the  name  Syria,  the 
land  being  named  from  its  commercial  capital.  The  form  with  the  T  comes  from,  or 
at  least  agrees  with,  the  Aramaic  Tura.  The  form  Sarra  is  also  found  in  an  Egyp- 
tian document  of  the  age  of  Rameses  II.,  as  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  main-land, 
the  PaloBtyrua  of  the  Greeks.    (See  below,  5 17.) 

**  Strabo,  pp.  40, 756 ;  Justin  xviii.  3 :  Virgil  more  than  once  calls  the  Tjrrian  colony 
of  Carthage  "Sidonian."  The  counter  claim  is  made  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  on  which  Tyre  calls  herself  "  Mother  of  the  Sidonians."  (Gesen. 
"  Mon.  Phoen."  i.  262 ;  Kenrick,  "  Phoenicia,"  p.  58.)  w  Ezra  iii  7. 

•«  Josh.  xix.  29.  •*  See  the  Egyptian  document  quoted  below,  fi  17. 
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It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  island  was  first  oc- 
cupied as  the  citadel  and  docks  of  an  earlier  settlement  on 
the  coast ;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  Scriptural  allusions 
and  from  other  evidence,  that  the  island  city  was  the  Tyre 
of  the  flourishing  period  down  to  Alexander — the  "  rock," 
to  which  we  find  none  to  answer  on  the  main-land  site.  Its 
narrow  space  would,  of  course,  be  insufficient  when  its  popu- 
lation was  greatest,  and  "  Old  Tyre,"  whether  existing  pre- 
viously or  not,  would  be  occupied  as  a  suburb,  like  Antara- 
dus  and  MaratKus  in  relation  to  Aradus.  What  more  has 
to  be  said  of  Tyre  will  appear  in  the  course  of  its  history. 

The  last  founded  of  the  great  Phoenician  cities  was  Tjbipo- 
ijs  (Tripoli  or  Tarahylus)y%\ie  name  of  which  points  to  its 
origin.  It  was  not  only  a  common  foundation  of  the  three 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus ;  but  the  respective  colonies 
formed  three  distinct  quarters  (which  the  old  geographer 
calls  cities)^  at  distances  of  a  stadium  (600  Greek  feet),  each 
having  its  own  wall,  though  united  in  a  common  govern- 
ment. The  city  occupied  a  splendid  site,  on  a  promontory 
about  half  a  mile  broad,  jutting  out  about  a  mile  into  the 
sea,  in  34°  26'  N.  latitude.  The  harbor  is  sheltered  from  the 
violent  north-west  winds  by  a  chain  of  seven  small  islands, 
extending  ten  miles  out  to  sea.  The  city  stood  on  what  is 
now  called  the  "  Holy  River"  {El  Kadishci)^  in  one  of  whose 
upper  valleys  are  the  famous  cedars.  Among  its  remains  is 
an  aqueduct,  which  brings  down  the  water  from  Lebanon. 

To  sum  up.  The  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia,  in  their  order 
from  north  to  south,  were  these  ten :  Aradus,  Simyra,  Ortho- 
sia,  Tripolis,  Gebal  or  Byblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tjrre, 
and  Acco  (afterwards  Ptolemais).  Their  varying  relations 
to  each  other,  as  members  of  the  Phoenician  confederacy,  will 
appear  from  the  ensuing  history. 

§  17.  The  whole  history  of  the  Phoenicians  may  be  divided, 
speaking  generally,  into  the  periods  of  Sidonian  and  Tyriarh 
supremacy.  The  traditions  already  noticed  seem  to  place 
their  first  settlements  on  the  Syrian  coast  about  the  age  of 
Abraham  and  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt."  Their  con- 
dition under  the  domination  of  the  great  Theban  kings  con- 
firms the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  they  soon  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  distant  voyages.  The  conquests  of  the 
A  V  Illth  and  XlXth  dynasties  in  Syria  and  northern  Phoe- 
nicia are  attested  both  by  their  inscriptions  and  by  the  stelm 
set  up  by  Ramesea  II.  at  the  Kahr-el-Kelb^  and  at  AdLm^ 
near  Tyre.     In  these  records  the  Sidonians  never  appear  as 

•»  On  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  in  the  age  of  the  Hyksos,  see 
chap.  iv.  S  22. 
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enemies,  but  they  seem  to  have  purchased  peace  by  placing 
their  maritime  enterprise  and  manufacturing  industry  at  the 
service  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  tributes,  the  arts,  and  the 
riches  of  Phoenicia  are  often  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  of  this  age. 

We  possess  a  more  particular  account  of  Phoenicia  under 
the  great  liameses,  and  consequently  in  the  age  before  the 
Exodus.  A  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  contains  the 
description  of  an  imaginary  journey  made  into  Syria  by  an 
Egyptian  functionary,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Rameses 
n.,afler  the  conclusion  of  the  final  peace  with  the  Hittites.** 
Though  only  a  work  of  fiction,  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  period  when  it  was  written,  and 
on  this  account  is  of  great  historical  interest.  The  hero  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  the  Hittites,  and  to 
have  travelled  as  far  as  Helbon,  the  present  Aleppo.  On  his 
retuiTi,  before  entering  Palestine,  which  he  does  by  way  of 
Hazor,  and  where  he  describes  the  Canaanitish  cities,  he  is 
supposed  to  pass  through  Phoenicia.  The  narrative  describes 
him  as  first  stopping  at  Gebal :  he  records  the  religious  im- 

Eortance  of  the  city,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated  there; 
e  then  visits  Berytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  and  Avatha  (Adlun). 
He  is  then  supposed  to  arrive  at  "  Tyre  the  maritime,"  and 
describes  it  as  a  little  town  sititated  on  a  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  waves.  *'  Thejr  carry  water  there  in  boats,"  says  he, 
"  and  it  is  very  rich  m  fish."  Close  to  Tyre,  a  little  farther 
south  on  the  main-land,  the  Egyptian  traveller  arrives  at  Se- 
r<m,  the  Sarra  of  classical  geographers,  and  his  account  con- 
tains a  pun  on  the  name  of  Seraa  (in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage, "the  wasp"):  he  speaks  of  the  bad  lodgings  found 
there,  and  adds  "  the  sting  is  very  sharp."  After  traversing 
this  part  of  the  country,  he  visits  Catena  (now  Um-el-Awa- 
mid),  then  Achzib,  where  he  quits  the  sea-coast,  and  enters  the 
mountain  region  to  reach  Hazor.  The  traveller  has  been  on 
Egyptian  ground  all  this  time,  travelling  with  as  much  free- 
dom and  security  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  Nile  valley,  and 
even,  by  virtue  of  his  functions,  exercising  some  authority. 

"  From  these  statements,"  observes  M.  Lenormant,  "  it 
seems  to  us  clearly  proved  that,  from  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Egyptian  dominion  in  Syria,  the  Sidonians  and 
the  Sinites  of  Gebal  had  completely  separated  their  interests 
from  those  of  the  other  Canaanite  nations,  and  pursued  quite 
a  different  line  of  action.  Instead  of  seeking  to  recover  a  full 
independence,  they  became  perfectly  submissive  to  the  Pha- 

••  Chabas,  "Voyage  d'nn  Egyptien."    ChAIons,  1860.    The  account  in  the  text  is 
from  Lenormant,  "  Histoire  Ancienne,"  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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raonic  supremacy,  and  remained  faithful  to  Egypt  under  all 
circumstances.  Doubtless  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  people 
were  neither  merchants  nor  seamen,  needed  and  used  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Phoenicians,  and  therefore  treated  them  with  more 
favor  than  other  nations  of  the  same  race,  and  granted  them 
great  privileges  in  order  to  secure  their  fidelity.  They  them- 
selves, with  true  mercantile  spirit,  preferred  to  reap  the  ma- 
terial advantages  arising  from  the  protection  of  a  great  em- 
pire, rather  than  to  indulge  their  pride  by  an  empty  asser^ 
tion  of  independence,  with  its  contingent  disadvantages  and 
dangers  from  foreign  invasion.  .  .  .  Trade  flourished  and 
was  profitable ;  and,  contented  with  this  result,  the  Phoeni- 
cians submitted  to  a  state  of  vassalage  with  scarcely  any 
opposition,  provided  always  that  the  foreign  suzerain  did 
not  interfere  with  their  local  self-government,  and  permitted 
them  to  preserve  their  own  laws,  and  their  own  traditional 
worship,  manners,  and  customs."  It  is  just  at  this  period  of 
the  subjection  of  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  that  we  find  the  latter 
powerful  at  sea,  under  Thothmes  III.  and  other  Pharaohs ; 
and  the  inference  is  highly  probable  that  this  maritime  pow- 
er rested,  as  in  later  times,  on  the  command  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet." 

§  18.  The  policy  of  Egypt  towards  her  subject-states  made 
her  suzerainty  quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tive dynasty  of  Sidonian  kings,  who  themselves  exercised 
sovereignty  over  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  except  Gebal, 
which  had  its  own  kings.  The  highest  commercial  prosperi- 
ty of  Sidon  belongs  to  this  very  period  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pharaohs.  She  carried  on  trade  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
where  no  rival  navy  as  yet  existed. 

During  this  period  the  Sidonians  seem  to  have  planted 
colonies  at  Citium  in  Cyprus,  at  Itatum  in  Crete,  and  along 
the  southeiTi  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  where  we  have  seen  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Semitic  population  claimed  a  Phoenician 
origin.'®  In  the  south  of  the  ^gean,  they  formed  naval  sta- 
tions at  Rhodes,  Thera,  and  Cythera ;  and  the  famous  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  in  the  latter  island,  as  in  Crete,  was  at  first 
that  of  the  Phoenician  Ashtoreth.  In  the  Cyclades,  they 
may  be  traced  at  Antiparus,  lus,  and  Syrus ;  and  to  them  is 
ascribed  the  first  working  of  the  silver  mines  of  Siphnus  and 
Cimolus,  and  of  the  gold  mines  of  Thasos,  where  Herodotus 
saw  the  remains  of  their  immense  works."  They  also  visited 
the  neighboring  shores  of  Thrace,  and  bartered  with  the  na- 
tives for  the  gold  of  Mount  Pangseus.     Entering  the  Euxine, 

•»  See  chap.  v.  5 13.  •»  Comp.  chap.  xxi.  §§  2, 3, 8.  •'»  Ilerofl.  v!.  47. 
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they  obtained  the  gold  washed  down  by  the  rivers  of  Col- 
chis ;  the  tin  of  the  Caucasus,  which  all  the  nations  of  that 
age  required  for  their  bronze  implements,  weapons,  and  ar- 
mor;" iron  from  the  mines  worked  by  the  Chalybes,  and, 
it  seems,  steel  also  ;  besides  lead  and  silver.  For  these  and 
other  products  of  their  voyages,  which  extended  as  far  west 
along  the  shores  of  Europe  as  Epirus,  southern  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  they  found  markets  on  their  own  coast — whence  cara- 
vans traded  with  Syria  and  the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates 
— and  also  in  Egypt. 

Along  the  northern  coast  of  Libya,  they  pursued  their 
voyages  as  far  as  the  shore  about  Cape  JBon  (the  Africa 
Proper  of  later  times) ;  and  there  they  founded  the  famous 
colony  of  Hippo  (that  is,  "  a  walled  city "),  and  Cambe,  on 
the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  Carthage.  Berytus  shared 
with  Sidon  in  this  colonizing  work ;  but  Gebal  founded  its 
own  settlements,  some  of  which  were  perhaps  earlier  than 
those  of  Sidon,  as  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  and  Melos  in  the 
^gean. 

§  19.  The  attacks  from  the  sea,  which  we  have  seen  made 
from  the  north  and  west  upon  Egypt  and  the  Syrian  coast, 
under  Rameses  II.  and  his  successors,  seem  to  imply  a  de- 
cline of  the  maritime  power  of  Sidon  about  the  14th  century 
B.C.  It  appeal's  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  Pe- 
lasgo-Tyrrhenians  began  to  acquire  their  naval  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean,  while  commerce  was  assailed  by  that 
piracy  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  traditions."  The 
same  revolution  may  be  implied  in  the  two  fables  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  of  Greek  voyages  to  the 
lake  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis  — the  very 
shores  which  fonned  the  north-eastern  and  south-western 
limits  of  Phoenician  commerce. 

To  the  same  region  of  fable — at  least  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  extends — we  must  leave  the  settlements  said  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Africa  by  the 
redundant  population  of  Canaan,  which,  displaced  by  the 
Israelitish  conquest,  found  a  temporary  and  insufficient  ref- 
uge on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  thence  overflowed  in  a  new 
wave  of  colonization.'''     But,  obscure  as  are  the  causes,  we 

''0  Some  writers  make  this  demand  for  tio,  in  order  to  make  bronze,  the  great  mo- 
tive of  the  earliest  Phcenician  commerce. 

'» If  we  may  believe  the  Greek  traditions,  the  Phcenicians  themselves  were  among 
the  earliest  pirates  in  the  -ffigean,  as  well  as  the  Carians.  (Thuc  i.  4)  It  mast  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Greek  word  pirate  signifies  an  adventurer;  and,  in  their  tradi- 
tions of  these  early  ages,  the  Greeks  scarcely  disttngnish  the  two  classes  of  seamen. 
We  nee'd  go  back  no  farther  than  to  our  own  glorious  Elizabethan  age  to  see  how 
closely  they  have  been  connected  in  modem  history. 

'2  Some  traditions  made  this  the  source  of  the  Phcenician  colonization  of  Qreece, 
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know,  as  certain  facts,  that  letters  were  caiTied  from  Phoeni- 
cia into  Greece,  and  that  Phoenician  colonies  were  thickly- 
planted  on  the  shores  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  long  before 
the  foundation  of  Carthage. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites  stopped  at  the  Phoenician  border,  and  that 
its  only  direct  effect  was  the  more  complete  isolation  of 
Phoenicia  from  the  country  beyond  Lebanon.  So  far  from 
being  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  the  Sidonians  are  named 
among  their  oppressors ;"  but  their  generally  peaceful  policy, 
the  fruit  of  commercial  prosperity,  is  indicated  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  men  of  Laish,"how  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure.'"*  About  the 
same  time,  the  southern  part  of  the  maritime  region  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  new  and  large  settlement  of  the  Philistines,  who 
in  about  a  century  grew  strong  enough  to  impose  their  yoke 
upon  the  Israelites,  and  not  only  to  deprive  the  Phoenicians 
of  much  of  the  land  traflSc  with  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Arabia, 
of  which  Azotus  and  Gaza  became  great  emporia,  but  even 
to  vie  with  them  at  sea.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved 
by  Justin,  the  Philistines,  under  the  leadership  of  Ascalon, 
sent  a  fleet  against  Sidon,  which  was  taken  by  storm  and 
razed  to  the  ground,  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  b.c." 
It  is  added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  withdrew  to  Tyre, 
to  which  city  the  supremacy  was  now  transferred.  The 
Philistines  did  not  pursue  their  success,  and  the  Sidonians 
recovered  from  the  blow ;  and  henceforth  the  names  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  constantly  appear  together  in  the  history  of  Phoe- 
nicia. Under  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  the  people  were  still 
called  Sidonian;  and  on  inscriptions,  referred  to  this  early 
period,  the  King  of  Tyre  styles  himself  "  King  of  the  Sido- 
nians," while  "  the  King  of  Sidon"  is  his  vassal.'' 

which  is  represented  by  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Boeotia,  bringing  with  him  the 
Phoenician  letters,  as  well  as  of  the  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  settlements  on 
the  coasts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacena  (now  the  territory  of  Turn's),  in  Africa.  In 
treating  such  traditions  as  mythical,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  mere  poetical  in- 
ventions, but  that  the  elements  of  fact  which  they  may  possibly  contain  are  too 
much  mixed  up  with  their  poetic  form  for  them  to  be  used  as  historical  evidence  &?/ 
themselves.  For  example,  the  slaying  of  the  dragon,  and  the  springing  up  of  armed 
men  from  his  sown  teeth,  give  a  mythical  character  to  a  legend  which  contains  also 
the  certain  fact  that  the  Greek  alphabetic  characters  came  from  Phoenicia ;  and  we 
can  not  get  at  the  true  story  of  the  latter  by  stripping  away  what  seems  impossible 
or  improbable  in  its  mythical  form.  '*  Judges  x.  12. 

""*  Judges  xvill.  T.  This  was  in  the  early  times  of  the  Judges,  about  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  ensuing  statement,  "that  they  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had 
no  business  with  any  man,"  confirms  the  position  of  Sidon  as  the  chief  state  of 
Phoenicia. 

7ft  The  date  is  differently  calculated  at  about  B.a  1252  or  1209. 

7^  In  1  Kings  v.  6,  Solomon  requests  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  command  his  servants 
to  hew  cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon,  because  "  there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill 
to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.^ 
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§  20.  For  the  century  and  a  half  down  to  the  distinct  ap- 
pearance of  Tyre  in  history  as  a  powerful  kingdom,  in  alli- 
ance with  David  and  Solomon,  we  have  only  fragmentary  tra- 
ditions of  the  state  of  Phoenicia.  The  isolation  in  which  the 
people  were  left  by  the  conquests  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
Philistines  on  the  south,  and  of  the  Araraeean  Syrians  on 
the  north  and  east,  appears  to  have  caused  them  to  unite  in 
a  league  of  common  defense,  which  embraced  the  cities  from 
Simyra  to  Acco.  Each  town  preserved  its  ancient  form  of 
government,  which  was  a  monarchy  controlled  by  general 
assemblies  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citizens,  and 
by  councils  of  priests  and  magistrates,  who  were  on  an  equali- 
ty with  the  king  in  all  public  ceremonies.  The  institutions 
of  Gebal  (Byblus)  were  considered  the  most  perfect  type  of 
these  governments — partly  monarchical,  but  pre-eminently 
aristocratic.  The  kings  of  the  various  cities  were  all  subject 
to  the  King  of  Tyre  as  their  suzerain.  He  decided  all  busi- 
ness respecting  the  general  interests  of  Phoenicia,  its  com- 
merce, and  its  colonies.  He  concluded  treaties  with  foreign 
states,  and  disposed  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
confederation.  He  was  assisted  by  deputies  from  the  other 
towns;  and  the  annual  embassies  to  the  Temple  of  Melcarth 
henceforth  assumed  a  political  character. 

The  Arvadites  alone  remained  isolated.  Doubtless  they 
were  in  close  alliance  with  the  other  Phoenicians,  and  shared 
in  their  commerce  and  their  maritime  expeditions ;  but  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  kings  of  Tyre.  They  served  as  sailors  on 
board  the  ships  of  Tyre,  whose  population  was  inadequate 
to  man  her  fleets,  and  as  soldiers  in  her  armies,  which  were 
composed  entirely  of  mercenaries.  A  body  of  Arvadites 
formed  the  garrison  of  Tyre  itself.  The  other  recruits  were 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Liby-Phoenicians  and  other  Africans. 
There  were  also  in  her  service  hardy  mountaineers  from  Per- 
sia ;  Lydians,  whether  from  Asia  Minor,  or  a  branch  of  the 
people  from  the  Armenian  highlands ;  and  Ethiopians,  ob- 
tained probably  through  her  commerce  with  Egypt." 

This  was  also  the  period  in  which  Tyre  began  her  more 
distant  voyages  to  the  West,  for  the  Carians  and  Tyrrhe- 
nians held  the  supremacy  in  the  seas  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  From  Utica,  the  chief  of  their  new  settlements 
on  the  African  coast,"  they  proceeded  westward  along  the 
coasts  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania  {Algeria  and  Morocco)  ; 
till,  as  their  traditions  say,  after  twice  failing  in  the  attempt 

^'  Ezek.  xxvil.  8, 10, 11 ;  xxxvili.  5. 

"  The  traditional  date  of  its  foundation  is  n.o.  11B3. 
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to  pass  beyond  the  Straits,  they  founded  the  famous  colony 
of  Gades  ( Cadiz — in  Phoenician,  Gadir — "  a  fortified  inclos- 
ure  "),  a  few  years  after  Utica.  This  was  the  great  emporium 
for  their  commerce  with  the  south  of  Spain,  the  Tarskish  of 
Scripture,  where  they  obtained  the  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  and  cinnabar  of  the  Andalusian  mines,  besides 
honey,  wax,  and  pitch.  "  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  rea- 
son of  the  multitude  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead 
they  traded  in  thy  fairs.""  Besides  Gades,  they  founded 
Calpe  and  Carteia  ( Gibraltar  and  Algesiras)  on  the  Straits, 
and  numerous  settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  of 
which  Malaca  {Malaga)  and  Abdera  were  the  chief  These 
remote  colonies  were  connected  with  the  mother-country  by 
the  midway  station  of  Melita  (JfaZ^a),  with  Gaulos  {Gozo)y 
where  are  found  the  only  remains  of  Phoenician  temples.  In 
Sardinia  a  splendid  harbor  invited  them  to  found  Caralis 
( Cagliari) ;  and  at  Nora  (near  Pula)^  Avhich  bore  the  name 
of  an  old  city  in  Phoenicia,""  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been 
found.  They  established  commercial  factories  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  which  were  connected  with  Africa  by  a  station  on 
the  little  island  of  Cossyra  {Pantdlaria).  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  settlements  commanded  the  whole  shores  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  except  the  great  bay  between  Spain 
and  Italy,  of  which  the  Tyrrhenians  were  masters.  The  naval 
power  of  the  latter  was  not  broken  till  both  Carthage  and 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  strong  enough  to  encounter  them 
with  success. 

»»  Bzek.  xxviii  12. 

so  i*iie  Naarath  or  Naaran  of  JoBh.  zvi.  7  and  1  Chron.  yii.  2S. 
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stela  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  Revolt  of  Sidon :  its  capture  by  Esar-haddon.  §  10. 
Revolt  in  concert  with  Tithakah;  suppressed  by  Asshur-bani-pal.  Resistance 
and  capture  of  Aradus.  Recovery  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy  by  Neco.  Service 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  his  fleet.  §  11.  Victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Tyre  and  her 
resources  as  described  by  Ezekiel.  5  12.  Enmity  of  Tyre  to  Jerusalem.  Siege  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Its  result  doubtful.  A  vassal  king  set  up.  Attack  of 
Pharaoh  Hophra  on  Phoenicia.  His  naval  victory  and  plunder  of  the  cities ;  but 
no  conquest  §  13.  Inscription  of  Esmunazae,  king  of  Sidon.  Supremacy  of  Si- 
don from  this  time.  §14.  Political  troubles  at  Tyre.  Government  of  Judges  and 
Priests.  Royalty  restored.  §  15.  The  Phoenicians  submit  to  Persia.  Their  fleet 
serves  under  Cambyses.  Recovery  of  prosperity.  Favor  shown  to  Sidon.  The 
Sidonians  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  §  16.  Tyre  taken  by  Evagoras.  Revolt  of  Cy- 
prus and  Phoenicia.  Destruction  of  Sidon  by  Ochus.  5  17.  Alexander' the  Great 
in  Phoenicia.  His  capture  of  Tyre.  $  18.  State  of  Phoenicia  under  the  Seleucids 
and  Romans.  Final  capture  of  Tyre  by  the  Saracens.  5  19.  Her  subsequent 
desolation  and  present  state.  Present  state  of  Sidon.  Its  sepulchral  remains. 
Other  cities  of  Phoenicia:  Tripoli,  Beyrut,  and  Acre.  §  20.  The  history  of  Car- 
thage belongs  to  that  of  Rome.  Her  fall  decides  the  conflict  between  Eastern  and 
Western  civilization. 

§  1.  Tyre  first  appears  distinctly  on  the  page  of  recorded 
history,  as  a  powerful  kingdom,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great 
Jewish  monarchy  under  David,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  b.c.  ;  and,  from  the  same  period,  Menander  of  Ephe- 
sus,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Josephus,  traces  the  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  of  Tyre  for  about  200  years  as  follows  :* 

1.  Abibaal:  from  about  B.C.  1050. 

2.  Hiram,  his  son :  from  about  b.c.  1025 ;  reigned  34  years. 

3.  Balbazab,  his  son :  "         991         "         7     " 

4.  Abdastartus,  his  son :        "         984  to  975;  murdered  by  a  con- 

spiracy. 

5.  One  of  the  Conspirators  reigned  about  b.c.  975-963. 

6.  AsTARTus :  reigned  about  b.c.  963  to  951. 

7.  AsERTMUS  (his  brother):  about  b.c.  961  to  942;  murdered  by  his 

brother, 

8.  Phales,  who  reigned  only  eight  months,  and  was  murdered  by.  the 

priest  of  Astarte. 

9.  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus  :  b.c.  941-909,  whose  daughter  Jezebel  was 

the  wife  of  Ahah;  and  in  whose  reign  there  was  a  gi'eat  drought. 

10.  Badezor,  his  son :  about  b.c.  909  to  903. 

11.  Matgen,  hisson:  "        903  to  871. 

12.  Pygmalion,  his  son :        "        871  to  824;  was  the  brother  of  Elisa 

or  Dido.     Carthage  founded. 

This  list,  compiled  from  unknown  sources,  is  of  course  only 
to  be  trusted  when  its  statements  are  confirmed  by  other 
authorities ;  but  its  agreement  with  these,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Hiram  and  Ethbaal,  gives  a  certain  degree  of  probability 
to  the  whole.  The  legendary  use  made  of  Pygmalion  and 
Dido  no  more  makes  them  mere  mythical  personages  than 
it  makes  Carthage  a  merely  mythical  place  ;  nor  must  it  be 

>  Most  of  the  names  are  formed  of  similar  rdigwua  elements,  and  in  the  same  Se- 
mitic language,  as  those  of  the  Assyriau  kings.  The  prevalence  of  Baal  and  AstarU 
(Aahtoreth)^  the  chief  god  and  goddess  of  the  Phcenicians,  is  obvious.  Thus  Abibaal 
means  "My  father  is  Baal;"  EthhaaXy  "with  Baal,"  or  "Baal  is  with  him;"  AhdoB' 
tartuSt  "  the  servant  of  Astarte." 
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forgotten  that  Virgil  was  a  learned  antiquary.     Meanwhile  it 
remains  to  gather  up  what  is  known  to  be  historical. 

§  2.  In  the  first  historical  mention  of  Tyre  as  a  kingdom^ 
we  find  Hiram  in  close  alliance  with  David,  to  whom  the 
King  of  Tyre  sent  cedar-trees  and  carpenters  and  masons  to 
build  his  palace.'  It  is  emphatically  stated  that  "Hiram 
was  ever  a  lover  of  David."*  This  alliance,  the  perpetuation 
of  which  under  Solomon  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  Scripture 
history,  was  based  on  the  natural  principle  of  common  inter- 
ests and  common  dangers. 

The  Philistines  on  the  south  and  the  Syrians  on  the  east 
were  the  enemies  alike  of  Israel  and  Phoenicia,  and  both 
countries  were  protected  by  the  conquests  of  David.  While 
the  Jewish  kings  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  Phoenician  commerce, 
the  ventures  of  which  were  shared  by  Solomon  from  his  ports 
on  the  Red  Sea,  Phoenicia  depended  on  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Palestine,  alike  in  the  time  when  Solomon  fed  the 
servants  of  Hiram  at  their  work  in  Lebanon,*  and  when  Herod 
Agrippa  could  bring  "  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon "  to  their 
senses  "  because  their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's 
country.'"  In  the  prophet's  invaluable  picture  of  the  sources 
of  Tynan  wealth  we  read,  "  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel. . . 
they  traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith  and  pannag 
(either  some  cereal  or  some  aromatic  product),  and  honey, 
and  oil,  and  balm.'"  The  value  of  Palestine  to  Tyre  as  a 
wheat  country  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  proximity,  as 
there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  west  of 
Jordan  which  was  distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
that  great  commercial  city.  The  fact  that  Palestine  was 
the  granary  of  Phoenicia  helps  to  account  for  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  of  which  there  is  no  recorded  inter- 
ruption, notwithstanding  Hiram's  anger  at  Solomon's  ingrati- 
tude,* and  the  provocation  given  to  Ethbaal  by  the  slaughter 
of  his  daughter's  Phoenician  priests  at  Carmel,  almost  on  his 
own  frontier."  It  was,  indeed,  affirmed,  in  the  "  Jewish  his- 
tory "  of  Eupolemus,  that  David  defeated  Hiram  in  war,  and 
reduced  him  to  a  tributary  condition ;"  and  this  might  seem 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  officers  who  numbered 
the  people  came  "  about  to  Zidon  and  to  the  stronghold  of 
Tyre.""     But  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sidori  and  Tyre,  though 

'  2  Sam.  zxiy.  7.  If  this  statement  be  taken  strictly  where  it  stands,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  David's  reign,  it  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  Hiram  who  may  have  been  the  fa- 
ther of  Abibaal,  and  grandfather  of  Solomon's  Hiram  ;  and  some  writers  accordingly 
distinguish  them  as  Hiram  I.  and  Hiram  II.  *  1  Kings  v.  11. 

» 1  Kings  V.  11 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  10.  •  Acts  xil.  20.  f  Ezek.  xxviL  17. 

«  1  Kings  ix.  13.  »  1  Kings  xviii.  lo  Enseh.  "  Pi-sep.  Ev."  ix.  SO. 

"  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7.    This  seems  rather  to  mark  the  northern  limit  of  the  territory  of 
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included  in  the  promised  and  allotted  land  of  Israel,  were 
never  subdued ;  nor  are  the  relations  of  Hiram  to  Solomon 
those  of  a  vassal.  Their  alliance  is  made  as  between  equals, 
and  Hiram  does  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  the  cities  given 
him  by  Solomon  as  Cabul  ("  dirt ")." 

§  3.  In  the  aid  rendered  by  Hiram  to  Solomon,  Tyre  ap- 
pears as  the  seat,  not  only  of  commerce,  but  of  fnanufactur- 
ing  art,  especially  for  works  in  metal,  for  which  the  Sidonians 
are  equally  conspicuous  in  the  Homeric  poems."  In  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Phoenician  historians,  the  reign  of  Hiram  is  rep- 
resented as  the  great  epoch  when  Tyre  reached  the  climax 
of  her  power,  and  was  strengthened  and  adorned  anew.  He 
is  said  to  have  quelled  in  person  a  revolt  of  Citium,  in  Cy- 
prus. He  undertook  great  works  at  Tyre  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  entirely  altered  the  appearance  of  the  city.^* 
He  rebuilt,  with  unexampled  splendor,  the  great  Temple  of 
Melcarth  and  the  adjacent  Temple  of  Ashtoreth.  The  little 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  had  hitherto  separated  the  sacred  islet 
of  Melcarth  from  insular  Tyre  itself,  was  filled  up,  so  as  to 
form  one  island ;  the  extent  of  which  was  more  than  doubled 
southward  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  embankment,  on 
which  was  built  a  new  quarter  of  the  city,  called  by  the 
Greeks  JEurychoron^  "the  spacious."  Insular  Tyre,  thus 
transformed,  was  protected  on  all  sides  by  dikes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  strongly  fortified  inclosure.  Quays  bordered 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  harbor,  and  a  second  port  was 
formed  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  thus  shelter  was 
obtained  for  more  than  double  the  number  of  ships  that 
could  have  been  accommodated  before.  Hiram  also  built  a 
royal  palace  in  the  insular  city,  which  henceforth  became 
the  true  Tyre,  while  Palaetyrus,  on  the  main-land,  gradually 
declined. 

The  completion  of  these  works,  about  the  time  of  David's 
death,  set  Hiram  and  his  trained  artificers  at  liberty  to  aid 
Solomon  in  those  great  works  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  ac- 
count belongs  to  Scripture  History."  Copies  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  the  two  kings  on  this  occasion"  were 

Israel,  at  the  Sidonian  conntry,  with  its  capital  Tyre.  Or,  if  the  enumerators  nctnally 
visited  those  cities,  it  might  be  to  nnmber  the  Hebrew  residents,  of  whom  there  were 
always  many  in  Phoenicia.  "1  Kings  ix.  18. 

>'  The  Tyrian  aunals  place  the  taking  of  Troy  just  at  the  beginning  of  Hlram*B 
reign,  b.o.  1023. 

>*  Dius,  ap.  Jopeph.  *♦  c.  Apion,"  1. 17.  The  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
with  the  aid  of  Tyrian  artists,  just  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Melcarth, 
gives  a  clear  presumption  of  the  Phoenician  architecture  of  the  former. 

"  Sec  the  "Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  chap.  xxii. 

!•  2  Chron.  ii.  See  v.  11,  "  Then  Hnram  the  king  of  Tyre  answered  in  wrUinfj^  which 
he  sent  to  Solomon." 
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shown  in  the  Tyrian  archives,  as  being  authentic,  in  the  time 
of  Josephus,  who  gives  translations."  Solomon  married  a 
"  Zidonian  "  princess,"  a  daughter  of  Hiram,  by  whom  the 
worship  of  Ashtoreth  was  set  up  at  Jerusalem.*"  His  joint 
maritime  adventures  with  the  fleet  of  Hiram,  described  in 
Scripture  History ,*"*  attest  both  the  distant  voyages  of  the 
Tynans  from  the  Red  Sea  ports  belonging  to  Israel,  and  the 
policy  of  Solomon  in  having  his  own  sailors  trained  by  the 
JPhcenician  mariners.  When,  however,  on  the  partition  of 
Solomon's  kingdom,  Phoenicia,  maintaining  her  alliance  with 
the  northern  kingdom,  was  shut  out  from  those  ports,  the 
attempt  of  Jehoshaphat  to  re-open  the  Red  Sea  navigation 
proved  too  much  for  the  skill  of  the  Jewish  mariners,**  and 
the  ships  were  wrecked. 

§  4.  The  death  of  Hiram  was  soon  followed  by  dynastic 
troubles  at  Tyre ;  and  his  grandson  was  murdered  through 
a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  four  sons  of  his  nurse  in  the  very 
year  of  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  partition  of  his  king- 
dom (b.c.  975).  It  is  thought  that  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  Ju- 
dah,  may  have  felt  the  hostility  of  the  Egyptian  king  Shi- 
shak;  and  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  can 
not  but  have  affected  the  power  of  Tyre.  The  30  or  40  suc- 
ceeding years  of  disturbance  and  revolution  coincide  remark- 
ably with  the  like  troubles  in  Israel;  and  both  kingdoms, 
obtaining  settled  governments  about  the  same  time,  formed 
a  new  alliance.  Ethbaal,  the  priest  of  Ashtoreth,  established 
a  new  dynasty  at  Tyre,  and  married  his  daughter,  Jezebel,  to 
Ahab,  son  of  Omri,  with  disastrous  results  to  both  the  He- 
brew kiniT'loms." 

§  5.  It  was  under  Ethbaal's  fourth  successor  that  new  dy- 
nastic troubles  are  said  to  have  produced  that  great  event 
which  determined  a  large  part  of  the  course  of  ancient  his- 
tory, but  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  garb  of  the  most 
favorite  poetical  legend  of  antiquity.  The  following  is  thie 
historical  version  (real  or  supposed)  which  the  classical  writ- 
ers  gathered  from  the  fragments  of  native  tradition.  The 
Tyrian  king,  Matgen,  died,  leaving  two  children — a  son,  aged 
eleven  years,  named  Piimdiun  (Pygmalion),  and  a  daughter, 
some  years  older,  named  Missar  (Eusa).  His  last  wish  was 
that  the  two  should  reign  conjointly.  But  the  populace,  de- 
sirous of  changing  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  pro- 

"  Joseph.  "  Ant."  viii.  2,  §§  6, 7.  "  1  Kings  xL  1.  "  Ibid,  verse  6. 

20  1  Kings  X.  11, 22;  2  Chron,  xx.  36.  The  phrase  "ships  of  Tarshish"  describes 
the  large  vessels  employed  for  these  voyages  as  of  the  same  class  as  those  used  for 
the  Western  Mediterranean,  just  as  onr  ship-owners  send  '^East-Indiamen"  to  Aus- 
tralia. 21 1  Kings  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  35-37. 

88  See  the  "  Student's  Old  Testament  History,"  chap,  xxiii. 
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claimed  Pygmalion  sole  monarch,  and  surrounded  him  with 
councillors  of  the  democratic  party.''*  Elisa,  excluded  from 
the  throne,  married  Zicharbctal^*'  the  high-priest  of  Melcarth, 
whose  position  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratic 

party. 

Some  years  later,  Pygmalion  caused  his  rival,  Zicharbaal, 
to  be  assassinated ;  and  Elisa  formed  a  conspiracy  with  300 
Senators,  the  heads  of  the  patrician  families,  to  avenge  her 
husband  and  restore  the  aristocratic  government.  The  de- 
mocracy was  too  vigilant  to  give  the  conspirators  any  hope 
of  success  in  Tyre,  so  they  resolved  upon  a  great  secession. 
Seizing  by  surprise  some  ships,  which  lay  in  the  port  ready 
for  sea,  they  embarked  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
and  departed  to  found  a  new  Tyre  beneath  other  skies,  under 
the  guidance  of  Elisa,  who,  from  this  emigration,  received  the 
name  of  Dido,  "  the  fugitive."  Disembarking  among  the  set- 
tlements of  their  countrymen  at  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Zeugitana,  they  bought  from  the  Libyan  king  the  site  of  the 
old  Sidonian  colony  of  Cambe,  which  had  long  since  fallen 
into  ruins ;  and,  whether  in  contrast  with  this  older  town  or 
with  the  mother  city,  their  settlement  was  called  Kiryath- 
Sadeshath  (that  is,  the  "  New  City  "),  which  became  in  Greek 
Carchedon^  and  in  Latin  Carthago.  The  migration  of  Dido 
is  placed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Pygmalion's  reign,  or  b.c. 
872  or  865. 

§  6.  From  the  time  of  Ethbaal,  the  great  kings  of  the  Old 
Assyrian  Monarchy,  whose  monuments  are  found  at  Nimrud^ 
began  to  extend  their  power  as  far  as  Phcenicia.  About  two 
centuries  earlier,  indeed,  Tiglath-pileser  L"  had  reached  as 
far  as  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  Aradus,  where  his 
Annals  state  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship  and  killed  a  dol- 
phin with  his  own  hand !  But  it  is  not  till  now  that  we  find 
conquests  claimed  in  Phoenicia. 

The  great  Nimrud  king,  Asshur-nasir-pal,  records  on  his 
obelisk:  "At  this  time  I  took  possession  of  all  around 
Mount  Lebanon.  I  proceeded  towards  the  great  sea  of 
Phoenicia.  On  the  summits  of  the  mountains  I  sang  the 
praises  of  the  great  gods,  and  I  offered  sacrifices.  I  received 
tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  countries  around  the  mount- 
ains, from  Tyre^  Sidon,  Gebal  (JByblits) from  Phoenicia^ 

and  from  Aradus  in  the  sea ;  these  tributes  consisted  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  tin,  bronze,  instruments  of  iron,  stuffs  dyed  purple 
and  saffron,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  and  seal-skins.     They  hum- 

28  Justin,  xviii.  4,  §  3. 

'»*  Servius,  ad  Virg.  "  ^En."  i.  343.    He  is  the  Sichceus  of  Virgil,  and  the  Acerbas  or 
Acerbal  of  other  traditions.  »*  See  chap.  xi.  i  15  aeq. 
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bled  themselves  before  me."  In  our  Museum  we  still  behold 
the  cedar-wood,  which  this  kiDg  himself  tells  us  that  he  cut 
in  Lebanon  and  carried  to  Nineveh,  as  well  as  the  weights 
inscribed  with  their  values  in  Phcenician  terms  Unanali  and 
theket),  both  in  Phcenician  and  cuneiform  letters  (see  engrav- 
ing below)," 


This  king's  son,  Shalmaneser  II.,  the  "  Black  Obelisk  king," 
after  his  great  campaign  against  Hazael,  king  of  Syna  (his 
2l8t  campaign),  advanced  into  Phosnieia,  and  received  the 
tribute  of  Tyi-e,  Sidon,  and  Byblus;"and  hia  grandson,  Iva- 
lush  {or  Houli-Khns)  IV.  ennmei'ates,  among  the  countries 

[laying  him  wgular  tributes,  "the  whole  of  Phi^picia,  the 
ands  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon.""  Even  taking  these  claims  at 
tbeir  fullest  meaning,  the  loose  hold  of  Assyria  on  her  tribu- 
tary provinces,  especially  at  so  great  a  distance,  would  not 
interfere  with  their  maritime  power ;  and  it  is  precisely  at 
this  period  that  a  Greek  tradition  ascribes  to  them  a  Tkalas- 
aocracy,  or  dominion  of  the  eeas,  from  b.c.  824  to  786. 

§  J.  Tlie  founder  of  the  New  Assyrian  Monarchy  began, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  his  very  accession,  to  i-econquer  the 
western  provinces,  which  the  fall  of  the  Old  Monarchy  had 
restored  to  independence.  Now  also  we  find  the  relations 
of  Phcenicia  to  Assyria  continually  referred  to  in  Scripture 
and  in  the  fragments  of  the  old  historians.  The  prophet 
Amos  denounces  Tyre  among  the  nations  which  were  to  feel 
the  weight  of  Assj-rian  conquest ;"  and  Tiglath-pileser  IL 
mentions  ZRran*,  king  of  Tyre,  and  Sibitbaal,  king  of  Gebal, 
in  the  list  of  kings  who  submitted  to  him  in  the  campaign 
of  B.c,  742."  The  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus, 
the  captivity  of  northeni  Israel,  and  the  conquest  ofHamath 
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and  the  Philistines,  raust  have  left  Phoenicia  completely  ex- 
posed ;"  and  Sibitbaal  of  Gebal  again  appears  among  the 
twenty-three  vassal  kings,  who  brought  their  tribute  and 
homage  to  the  conqueror  at  Damascus  (b.c.  731),  In  the 
following  year,  Muthon  or  MifennayWwg  of  Tyre,  leagued 
with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  in  refusing  to  pay  tribute.  The 
approach  of  an  army,  sent  by  Tiglath-pileser,  appears  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Pekah  by  Hoshea,  who 
made  his  submission,  and  Muthon  followed  the  example. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Greek  colonization  of  Sicily  dis- 
placed the  Phoenicians  from  their  settlements  on  the  island, 
wdth  three  important  exceptions.  Their  retention  of  Motya, 
"the  muddy," Kepher, " the  town"  (Soluntum),  and  Macha- 
nath, "  the  camp  "  (Panormus),  at  the  western  end  of  the  isl- 
and, nearest  to  Carthage,  secured  them  the  powerful  support 
of  their  great,  colony  in  maintaining  their  trade  with  the  in- 
terior ;  and  these  same  cities  afterwards  gave  the  Carthagin- 
ians a  footing  in  Sicily.  This  loss  in  Sicily  was  partly  com- 
pensated by  the  reduction  of  a  rebellion  of  Citium,  in  Cy- 
pnis,  by  Midi  (Elulseus),  who  became  king  of  Tyre  about 
B.C.  726,  at  the  time  of  the  final  effort  of  Hoshea  to  throw 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  We  have  seen  the  issue  in  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria,  and  the  decisive  campaign  of  Sargon 
against  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine." 

From  the  victory  of  Raphia,  Sargon  returned  to  exact  the 
tribute  of  Phoenicia,  and  received  the  submission  of  Sidoif, 
Acco,  and  the  other  cities,  including  Palsetyrus,  on  the 
main-land.  The  island  city  of  Tyre  alone,  confident  in  its 
strength,  defied  a  power  which  had  no  navy,  and  stood  the 
first  of  its  three  memorable  sieges."  The  Assyrian  pressed 
into  hid  service  the  fleets  of  his  Phoenician  vassals ;  and  the 
Tyrians  were  attacked  by  60  ships,- manned  by  800  rowers,  of 
their  late  confederates,  Sidon,  Acco,  and  Old  Tyre.  Putting 
to  sea  with  only  twelve  vessels,  they  gained  a  complete  victo- 
ry, sunk  many  ships,  and  took  500  prisoners.  Sargon  left  his 
generals  to  reduce  Tyre  by  blockade.  They  cut  the  aque- 
duct built  by  Hiram  to  bring  water  from  the  main-land ;  but 
the  Tyrians  sunk  wells  in  the  rock  till  they  reached  sj)ring8. 
After  five  years  the  siege  was  abandoned  (b.c.  716"). 

§  8.  Tyre  emerged  from  this  contest  with  safety  and  glory ; 
but  that  was  all,  for  her  supremacy  was  gone.      The  deser- 

"  See  chap.  xiii.  5  5.  «« Ibid.  $S «,  T. 

33  The  other  two  were  those  by  Nebnchodnezzar  and  Alexander  the  Great 
3*  Menander,  np.  Joseph.  "Ant."  ix.  14,  §  2,  with  the  correction  of  ''Sarxoo"  for 
'*  Shalmaneser." 

07 
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tion  of  her  confederates — nay,  their  appearance  in  the  field 
against  her — are  facts  of  terrible  import.  She  had,  doubt- 
less,  reached  that  inevitable  stage  in  the  supremacy  of  a 
great  city  over  others  with  common  interests,  when  the 
power  yielded  for.  the  good  of  all  was  abused  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  one,  which  reserved  for  herself  the  chief 
profits  of  the  commerce  in  which  her  confederates  had  the 
share  rather  of  servants  than  of  partners.  Sidon,  in  par- 
ticular, had  the  memory  of  old  supremacy  to  inflame  her 
jealousy;  and  we  shall  soon  see  her  appearing  as  a  &ep- 
arate  centre  of  the  resistance  of  Phoenicia  to  her  foreign 
masters. 

While  thus  deprived  of  her  hegemony  at  home,  Tyre 
was  stripped  of  her  last  and  most  valuable  possession  in  the 
^gean — Thasos,  with  its  gold  mines — which  was  seized  by 
the  people  of  Paros  during  the  siege  of  Tyre.  The  famous 
iambic  poet,  Archilochus  of  Paros,  served  in  this  expedi- 
tion." Some  years  later,  Sargon  used  the  PhoBnician  and 
Philistine  fleets  for  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  which 
was  thus  lost  to  Tyre  (b.o.  708).  The  conquest  was  com- 
memorated by  a  stela  which  Sargon  set  up  in  Citium  ;'*  and 
it  was  probably  with  reference  to  this  exploit  that  he  boasts, 
"Arbiter  of  combats,  I  traversed  the  sea  of  Jamnia  like  a  fish. 
I  annexed  Koui  and  Tyre." 

§  9.  The  loose  yoke  of  Assyria  was  again  cast  off  during 
the  troubles  of  Sargon's  later  years,  and"  Sennacherib  had  lo 
reconquer  Phoenicia  with  the  other  western  provinces.  We 
have  already  seen  his  own  account  of  the  conquest,"  which 
this  time  included  Tyre,  whence  ElulsBus.  fled,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Mhhaal^  or  Toubaal^  as  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian. 
We  may  assume  that  this  result  was  brought  about  by  in- 
ternal dissension.  Sennacherib  commemorated  his  conquest 
of  Phoenicia  by  the  stela  which  he  set  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr-elrKelb^  beside  those  of  Rameses  II. 

So  complete  for  the  time  was  the  subjection  of  Tyre,  that 
it  is  Sidon,  under  her  king,  Abdi-MWcut^  that  heads  the  next 
rebellion  on  the  opportunity  of  the  murder  of  Sennacherib 
(b.c.  680).  We  have  seen  how  Esar-haddon,  in  his  first  cam- 
paign, quelled  the  revolt,  sacked  the  city,  and  transported 
many  of  his  Phoenician  captives  to  Babylonia."  Some  years 
later,  he  enumerates,  among  the  kings  who  were  his  vassals^ 

*»  Clem.  Alex.  "  Strom."  L  21,  p.  SCO.  s»  Now  in  the  Berlin  Maseum. 

■'  Chap.  xiv.  §  2.  Here  again  we  have  the  generic  use  of  the  name  Sidoniane.  The 
king  of  Tyre  is  "  king  of  the  Sidonlans." 

*B  Chap.  xiv.  i  7.  Besides  what  is  there  quoted  from  his  annals,  Esar-haddon  ssya, 
in  an  inscription,  "  I  put  all  its  grandees  to  death.  I  destroyed  its  walls  and  bouses; 
I  threw  them  into  the  sea.    I  destroyed  the  site  of  its  temples." 
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JBaal^  king  of  Tyre ;  Idiosahat^  king  of  Gebal  (Byblus)  ; 
Kuluhaal^  king  of  Aradus;  and  AbihaaL^  king  of  Simron. 

§  10.  The  next,  transfer  of  the  Assyrian  crown  presented 
a  special  opportunity  for  revolt,  in  concert  with  Tirhakah's 
recovery  of  supremacy  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Phoenician  cities, 
always  ready  to  return  to  their  ancient  alliance,  rose  in  re- 
bellion (b.c.  667).  But  Asshur-bani-pal's  complete  victory  in 
Egypt  left  him  free  to  reduce  Phcenicia  in  the  following  year. 
He  firet  took  Acco ;  then  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  earned  his  par- 
don by  submission ;  and  this  time  it  was  the  island  city  of 
Aradus  that  made  a  desperate  resistance.  When  it  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  the  king,  Yakhidu^  son  of  Kulubaal,  put 
himself  to  death ;  seven  of  his  sons  were  killed  by  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  who  set  the  eighth,  Azbaal,  upon  the  throne. 

His  conquest  of  Phoenicia  seems  to  have  been  as  thorough 
as  that  of  Egypt ;  but  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  restored  the  country  to  a  virtual  independence,  which 
was  rather  confiimed  than  annulled  by  Egypt's  temporary 
recovery  of  her  dominion  in  Western  Asia  under  Neco  (b.c. 
610).  The  Phoenician  cities  welcomed  this  vigorous  Pharaoh 
as  a  deliverer  from  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  and  their  fleet,  placed 
as  of  old  at  the  service  of  Egypt,  was  employed  in  the  mari- 
time adventures  which  have  been  related  in  the  reign  of  Neco. 

§  11.  But  the  decisive  victory  of  Carchemish  restored  the 
lands  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  a  harder  yoke  than  that  of 
Assyria ;  and,  in  the  emphatic  description  several  times  re- 
ferred to  already,  "  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  any  more 
out  of  his  land "  to  help  his  allies.  It  was  only,  however, 
after  some  delay  and  a  terrible  struggle,  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar gained  possession  of  Tyre,  if,  indeed,  he  really  took  the 
island  city.  Meanwhile  the  impending  fate  of  the  proud  city 
gave  occasion  to  those  wonderful  prophecies,  which  paint  to 
the  life  the  prosperity  which  her  loss  of  political  power  had 
not  interrupted,  and  which  forms  the  mystic  type  of  some 
future  state,  that  should  attain  the  like  height  only  to  have 
as  terrible  a  fall." 

In  this  historical  picture  of  Tyre's  resources  (for  such  the 

s»  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii. :  comp.  Rev.  xviii.  It  was  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  great 
Dr.  Chalmers,  that  many  points  in  the  description  of  this  mystic  Babylon  seem  more 
like  London  than  Rome.  Perhaps  the  prophecy  refers  rather  to  a  condition  of  society 
than  to  any  specific  and  local  state.  The  prophecy  in  Isaiah  xxiii.  furnishes  other 
touches  to  add  to  the  fuller  picture  of  Ezekiel;  and  it  may  be  used  to  illnstrate  the 
state  in  which  Tyre  donbtless  existed  for  many  centuries,  whether  it  is  rightly  pliEiced 
or  not  among  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  If  it  be  his— as  there  seems  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  deny— its  occasion  would  naturally  be  the  siege  by  Sargon  in  b.o.  720.  If  it 
be  later,  it  would  refer  to  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  so  be  a  precise  parallel 
to  EzekiePs  prophecy.  Probably  the  social  and  commercial  state  of  Tyre  was  much 
the  same  during  and  before  the  whole  interval  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  from 
Isaiah  to  EzekieL 
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passage  really  is),  the  prophet  Ezekiel  gives  some  most  in* 
teresting  details  of  the  trade  of  "  Tyre,  the  crowning  city, 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the 
honorable  of  the  earth  " — "  the  isle  whom  the  merchants  of 
Zidon,  that  pass  over  the  sea,  had  replenished.""  Her  gold 
came  from  Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  just  as  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  (Ophir),  by  the  Red  Sea. 
Whether  the  Arabian  merchants  obtained  their  gold  b}'^ 
traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it  was  the  product 
of  their  own  country,  is  uncertain.  The  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter  of  the  world, 
namely  from  their  settlement  of  Tarshish,  in  the  south  of 
Spain."  Her  copper  is  mentioned,  not  as  coming  from  Cy- 
prus (as  we  should  have  expected),  but  in  connection  with 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meschech,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia 
and  the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasus ;  and  from  this  quarter 
slaves  were  procured,  as  from  Circassia  and  Georgia  in  later 
times.  From  Palestine,  as  we  have  seen.  Tyre  obtained  oil, 
honey,  and  balm,  but  apparently  not  wine,  which  was  im- 
ported from  Damascus,  as  was  also  white  wool.  This  city 
was  the  emporium  for  "a  multitude  of  wares  of  Tyre's  mak- 
ing, and  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches."  The  Bedouin  Arabs 
supplied  Tyre  with  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats.  Egypt  fur- 
nished linen  for  sails,  and  doubtless  for  other  purposes ;  and 
the  dyes  from  shell-fish,  which  afterwards  became  such  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  from  Dedan,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  an 
island  occupied  possibly  by  a  Phoenician  colony,  horns  of 
ivory  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must  originally  have 
been  obtained  from  India."  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
prophecy  itself  for  the  rest  of  the  picture  of  "  the  renowned 
city,  inhabited  of  sea-faring  men,  that  was  strong  in  the  sea, 
she  and  her  inhabitants,  which  caused  their  terror  to  be  on 
all  that  haunted  it ;""  that  said,  "  I  am  of  perfect  beauty," 
whose  "borders  were  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  her  builders 
had  perfected  her  beauty  ;"**  whose  prince  said,  in  the  pride 
of  his  uplifted  heart,  "  Behold,  I  am  God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,"  who  claimed  to  be  "  wiser 
than  Daniel,"  and  boasted  as  much  of  the  "  great  wisdom  and 

*•  Isaiah  xxill.2,8.  The  phrase  "daughter  of  Zion"  (ver,  12)  has  been  qnoted  as 
an  argnment  for  the  colonization  of  Tyre  from  Sidon.  But  it  seems  rather  to  be  a 
Hebrew  idiom  for  the  fair  city  of  the  Zidonians  (t.  e.,  Phceniclans).  At  verse  10,  Tyre 
is  called  the  '^  daughter  of  Tarshish,"  as  being  nourished  from  that  region. 

*i  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  period  when  the  diminishing 
produce  of  the  Spanish  tin-mines  caused  the  Phceniciaus  to  venture  on  the  distant 
voyage  to  the  Cassiterides  ("  tin-islands  "),  the  SdUy  Jslee  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of 
Cornwall.    But  this  question  can  not  be  discussed  here.  . 

«  Ezek.  xxvJi.  7, 10-13, 15, 17, 18, 21 ,  22.      «  Ezek.  xxvi.  17.       **  Ibid.  xxviL  3, 4 
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traffic  by  which  his  riches  were  increased  "  as  of  that  wealth 
itself;"  though  the  vices  of  a  commercial  people,"  and  their 
unbounded  indulgence  in  luxury  and  sensual  pleasure,  cried 
to  Heaven  for  the  coming  vengeance  which  the  prophet  de- 
nounces in  the  most  vivid  poetic  language. 

§  12.  The  first  of  these  three  prophecies  (which  are  clearly 
continuous)  is  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  the 
11th  year  of  the  Great  Captivity;*'  its  occasion  is  specified, 
as  arising  out  of  the  exultation  of  Tyre  over  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, "I  shall  be  replenished  now  she  is  laid  waste ;"  and 
Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  is  named  as  about  to  be- 
siege and  destroy  the  city."  The  exultation  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  Tyrians,  apparently  inconsistent  with  interest 
and  traditional  policy,  are  to  be  explained  by  Josiah's  relig- 
ious reformation,  when  he  uprooted  the  Phoenician  worship 
in  Judaea,  slew  its  priests  upon  their  altars,*"  burnt  the  images 
of  their  gods,  and  destroyed  their  high  places — not  excepting 
that  near  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon,  the  friend  of  Hiram, 
had  built  to  Ashtoreth,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  We  can 
scared V  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  Mesfid- 
do,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  were  hailed  by  them  with  triumphant  joy  as  in- 
stances of  divine  retribution  in  human  affairs. 

The  prophet  warned  them  that  this  catastrophe  was  the 
prelude  to  their  own;  and  it  seems,  indeed,. to  have  been 
brought. on  by  the  same  causes.  It  is  still  a  disputed  ques- 
tion whether  the  thirteen  years'  siege  of  Tyre,  of  which  Jo- 
sephus  speaks,"  began  when  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  to 
chastise  the  rebellion  of  Jerusalem  (ac.  598),  or,  as  seems 
more  consistent  with  the  date  of  the  above  prophecy,  about 
the  time  of  the  final  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  Tyre,  the  ancient  ally  of  Egypt,  would  join 
in  the  league  formed  by  Pharaoh-Hophra,  which  brought 
down  this  final  ruin  upon  Judaea ;  and  the  siege  of  Tyre 
would  probably  be  formed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Jeru- 
salem (b.c.  588)."  And  this  agrees  with  the  date  of  that 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  which  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful whether  Tyre  was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar:" 

*»  Chap,  xxviii.  1-6.  *•  Ibid.  vv.  16-18.  *"*  b.o.  688. 

48  Ezek.  xxvi.  1-14.  *»  2  KinRS  xxiii.  20.  »»  Joseph.  "  c.  Apion."  i.  21. 

^^  The  language  of  Ezekiel  abont  Jernsalem  (xxvi.  2)  need  not  imply  that  her  final 
destrnction  was  accompliehed ;  for  she  had  been  utterly  mined  by  the  Great  Cap- 
tivity in  B.O.  69T. 

•*  Ezek.  xxix.  17-20.  The  date  is  the  Ist  day  of  the  Ist  month  of  the  27th  year  of 
the  Great  Captivity,  b.o.  671.  Now  b.o.  688  — 13  years  =  b.o.  676.  The  interval  be- 
tween this  date  and  the  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy,  may  be  accounted  for  by  Pharaoh-Hophra*s  attack  upon 
Phcenicia,  which  supplies  the  provocation  for  the  invasion. 
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"  Son  of  man,  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  caused  his 
army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus :  every  head  was 
made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled "  (doubtless  in 
"  casting  the  mount  against  the  city  "")  ;  "  yet  had  he  no 
wages^  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he  served 
against  it ;"  and  therefore  the  land  and  spoil  of  Egypt  are 
assigned  as  his  reward.  The  natural  inference — that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, like  Sargon,  failed  to  take  the  island  city,  though 
he  took  and  destroyed  Old  Tyre,  on  the  main-land — is  con- 
firmed by  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who  relates  the  siege  from 
the  Tyrian  annals,  and  of  all  other  Greek  and  Roman  writei-s, 
as  to  the  capture  of  Tyre."  It  seems  most  probable  that  the 
firm  resistance  of  the  city  secured  a  capitulation  on  moderate 
terms.  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  account  that 
a  part  of  the  population  sailed  away  at  the  last  moment  to 
Carthage,  and  that  the  king,  Mhbaal^  was  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  all  the  most  noted  families,  and  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar installed  a  new  king,  Baal,  as  his  vassal. 

The  king  is  presently  found,  with  the  King  of  Sidon,  fight- 
ing for  his  new  sovereign  against  the  attempts  of  Apries 
(Pharaoh-Hophra)  to  recover  Phoenicia  to  Egypt.  The  pow- 
er which  had  once  relied  wholly  on  Phoenicia  for  its  marine 
service  now  gathered  a  great  fleet  by  the  aid  of  its  Ionian 
and  Carian  mercenaiies.  They  defeated  the  united  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cyprian  fleets,  which  perhaps  fought  with  little  zeal 
for  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  a  great  battle  off  Cyprus.  The  fleet 
of  Pharaoh  levied  contnbutions  along  the  Phoenician  coast, 
and  took  Sidon  by  storm,  but  retired  with  their  plunder. 
Aradus  alone  was  held  for  a  time  by  an  Egyptian  garrison, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscnption  of  Apries  lately  discovered 
there ;  but,  as  M.  Lenormant  observes,  "  this  expedition  to 
Phoenicia  was  rather  a  maritime  raid  on  a  large  scale,  without 
political  results,  than  a  serious  attempt  to  recover  the  coun- 
try from  Nebuchadnezzar." 

§  13.  The  same  writer  places  immediately  after  this  war  of 
Apiies  the  inscription  of  Esmunazar^  king  of  Sidon,  the  long- 
est yet  discovered,  on  his  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  It  is  as  follows :  "  I  am  Esmunazar,  king  of  Sidon, 
son  of  Tabnith,  king  of  Sidon,  grandson  of  Esmunazar,  king 
of  Sidon;  and  my  mother  was  Amashtoreth,  priestess  of  our 
Lady  Ashtoreth,  the  queen,  daughter  of  the  king  Esmunazar 

6*  Ezek.  xxvi.  8. 

**  The  only  exception  Is  St.  Jerome,  who  may  have  aesnmed  the  result  from  the 
prophecy  on  which  he  was  commenting  (Hieron.  "  Com.  in  Ezech."  xxvi,).  Ezeklel'a 
prophecy  looks  forward  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  by  Alexander,  and  its  sab- 
seqnent  desolation.  (See  the  whole  question  discussed  in  the  "Diet. of  the  Bible," 
art.  Tybk.) 
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of  Sidon.  We  have  built  the  Temple  of  the  Alo7izm  (the 
great  gods)  at  Sidon,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  all-powerful  Heav- 
en has  made  Ashtoreth  favorable  to  us.  We  also  have  built 
on  the  mountain  a  temple  to  ^mun,  whose  hand  rests  on  a 
serpent.  Lastly,  we  also  built  the  temples  of  the  Alonim  of 
Sidon  at  Sidon,  of  the  T5aal  of  Sidon,  and  of  Ashtoreth,  the  glo- 
ry of  Baal.  Map  the  f  master  of  the  kings  always  grant  us  posses- 
sion ofDor^  Japha^  and  the  magnijicent  corn-lands  in  the  valley 
of  Sharon^  as  a  recompense  for  the  great  things  I  have  done^ 

The  last  sentence  seems  to  imply  that  Sidon  had  been 
specially  favored  by  Nebuchadnezzar, "  the  master  of  kings," 
probably  as  the  reward  of  her  ready  submission,  and  that 
her  territory  was  enlarged  by  the  rich  lands  named  in  Pal- 
estine. From  this  time  to  her  destruction  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  it  is  Sidon,  not  Tyre,  that  is  found  at  the  head  of 
Phoenicia:"  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  time  of  Si- 
don's  greatest  prosperity. 

§  14.  Tyre,  however,  has  still  a  separate  history.  In  a 
fragment  preserved  from  Menander,"  she  appears  divided  by 
factions,  and  restlessly  snatching  at  opportunities  for  change. 
Such  an  opportunity  would  be  presented  by  the  madness  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  in  b.c.  563  we  find  his  vassal,  Baal, 
deposed  in  a  popular  tumult,  monarchy  abolished,  and  the 
king  replaced  by  a  republican  magistrate,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  two,  with  the  title  of  Si^etes  {Shofetim,  "Judg- 
es"), as  at  Carthage.  After  a  period  of  anarchy,  a  king, 
Baalaton,  was  set  up  again,  but  dethroned  in  one  year,  and 
Nabonadius,  among  his  measures  for  reorganizing  the  empire, 
sent  Meherbaal,  a  member  of  the  old  royal  house,  to  Tyre  as 
vassal  king  (b.c.  655).  After  four  years,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hiram  (rc.  561),  whose  reign  extended  into  the 
period  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  who  died  in  b.c.  531,  leav- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son  Muthon,  who  was  king  of  Tyre 
when  Xerxes  gathered  his  forces  against  Greece." 

§  15.  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  notice  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  the  Phoenicians  to  Persia,  probably  under 
Cambyses,  and  that  rather  as  allies  than  subjects ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  rendered  powerful  aid 
in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  refused  to  serve  against  their 
Carthaginian  kinsmen,  to  whom  it  is  stated  that  they  were 
bound  by  oaths.  Henceforth  the  sea-service  of  Persia  mainly 
depended  on  the  Phoenicians  ;^'*  but  a  glance  over  the  list  of 

^^  Besides  abundant  other  evidence,  It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  the  usual 
Scriptural  order  of  naming  "  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  together  inverted.    Ezra.  ill.  T. 
»«  Joseph.  "  c.  Ap."  i.  21.  67  Herod,  vii.  98. 

6«  Chap.  xxvi.  §§  3, 0*  »»  Herod,  iii.  19. 
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the  navy  of  Xerxes  will  suffice  to  correct  the  error  that  they 
formed  the  only  fleet  of  Persia.  The  restoration  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  restored  Jews  is  indicated  by  the  service 
rendered  again  by  "  them  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,"  in  bringing 
cedar-trees  from  Lebanon  (and,  it  is  implied,  hewn  stones) 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  As  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  Jews  paid  the  wages  of  the  masons  and  carpenters,  and 
supplied  their  provisions,  "meat,  drink,  and  oil,"  and  the 
materials  were  brought  round  by  sea  to  Joppa." 

The  policy  of  Persia  towards  her  provinces  was  eminently 
suited  to  foster  the  prosperity  of  Phoenicia,  whose  commerce 
still  connected  the  whole  empire  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Tyre  regained  the  prosperity  which  it  possessed  when  visited 
by  Herodotus;**  but  Sidon  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the 
Persian  kings  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  naval  power.  This 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  expedition  against  Greece.  When, 
from  a  hill  near  Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat-race  in  his 
fleet,  the  prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidonians."  When  he 
reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  on  the  deck  of  a  Sidonian  ship,  be- 
neath a  golden  canopy."  When  he  wished  to  examine  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Peneus,  he  intrusted  himself  to  a  Sido- 
nian galley,  as  was  his  wont  on  similar  occasions  f*  and  the 
king  of  the  Sidonians  sat  first  among  the  vassal  sovereigns, 
tyrants,  and  officers."  Herodotus  states  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians supplied  the  best  vessels  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Sidonians ;"  and  the  highest  commendation 
he  can  give  to  the  vessels  of  Artemisia  is  by  saying  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  in  the  whole  fleet  after  the  Sido- 
nians." 

§  16.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  felt  in 
Phoenicia  all  the  more,  as  her  cities  were  drawn  into  the  re- 
volts of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Egypt 
on  the  other.  We  have  already  noticed  the  capture  of  Tyre 
by  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  the  share  of  Phoenicia  in  the  general 
revolt  of  the  western  satraps  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon," 
and  the  great  rebellion  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  in  conjunc- 

« 

•"  Ezra  Hi.  7.  The  j^rant  of  Cyrus,  meDtioned  here,  is  evidence  of  at  least  the 
nominal  assertion  of  his  sovereignty  in  Phcenlcia ;  but  this  is  qnite  consistent  with 
its  first  actual  exercise  by  Cambyses,  when  he  sommoned  the  PhoBnician  fleet  to  sail 
against  Egypt. 

•»  Herods  il.  44.  The  historian's  notice  of  Tyre  is,  however,  only  incidental  to  a 
question,  on  which  he  wished  information,  respecting  the  worship  of  Hercules  {Mel- 
earth)  ;  and  is  confined  to  the  ancient  temple  of  that  deity,  and  its  rich  offerings, 
among  which  were  two  pillars,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  emerald,  which  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  conjectures  to  have  been  of  glass.  «>  Herod,  vii.  44. 

"  Herod,  vii.  100.  «<  Ibid.  12a.  «»  Ibid.  viii.  6T.  •«  Ibid.  viL  96. 

*"*  Herod,  vii. 9.  In  some  of  the  instances  quoted,  however,  the  name  "  Sidonian' 
mny  probably  be  taken  in  the  generic  sense  for  •' Phoenician." 

•«  Chap,  xxviii.  8  9. 
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tio:i  with  Nectanebo,  the  last  independent  king  of  Egypt, 
which  led  to  the  utter  destruction  of  Sidou  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  (about  b.c.  350)." 

§  17.  The  cruel  revensje  taken  for  this  revolt  had  a  disas- 
trous  effect  upon  the  Persian  cause  in  the  ensuing  conflict 
with  Alexander.  Sidon,  recovering  with  that  marvellous  ra- 
pidity which  we  see  in  these  commercial  cities,  opened  her 
gates  to  the  conqueror  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  from  the 
avowed  motive  of  hatred  to  the  Persians  (b.c.  333)  ;'*  and  her 
fleet,  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander,  was  a  main 
element  of  his  success  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  The  possession 
of  Phoenicia  was  doubly  essential  to  the  invader's  plans; 
since  the  naval  force,  which  it  was  most  important  for  him 
to  acquire  for  his  own  use,  might  have  been  the  means,  in 
the  hands  of  Persia,  of  cutting  off  his  communications  with 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  rejecting  the  overtures  of  Da- 
rius, which  reached  him  at  Marathus  (opposite  to  Aradus), 
Alexander  advanced  southward  through  Phoenicia,  receiv- 
ing the  submission  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  the  other  cities ; 
Sidon,  as  we  have  just  seen,  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer;  and 
the  seamen  of  these  cities,  serving  in  the  Persian  fleet, 
obeyed  the  summons  to  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him. 
But  Tyre,  which  had  now  regained  the  supremacy  since  the 
fall  of  Sidon,  seems  to  have  hoped  to  rally  those  ships  to  her 
defense.  While  offering  a  nominal  submission,  and  sending 
him  a  crown  of  gold  and  provisions  for  his  army,  they  re- 
solved not  to  admit  him  into  the  island  city.  Alexander,  on 
his  part,  accepted  their  surrender  as  unconditional,  and  in- 
formed them  of  his  intention  to  sacrifice  to  Hercules  (Mel- 
carth)  in  his  ancient  temple.  The  Tyrians  pleaded  their 
law  forbidding  the  admission  of  strangers  within  their  Avails, 
and  invited  him  to  sacrifice  in  a  still  more  ancient  shrine  of 
the  god  uj)on  the  main-land.  Upon  this  he  dismissed  their 
ambassadors  and  prepared  for  the  siege,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  history." 

By  constructing  a  mole,  which  to  this  day  forms  an  isth- 
mus, he  joined  the  island  to  the  main ;  and  using  the  Cyp- 
rian navy  on  the  north  side,  and  the  Sidonian  on  the  south, 
to  blockade  the  harbors  and  protect  his  works  from  the  in- 
cessant attacks  of  the  Tyrian  fleet,  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  bringing  up  his  newly  invented-engines  and  effecting  a 
breach.  The  city  was  taken  in  July,  b.c.  332,  after  the  siege 
had  lasted  seven  months ;  and  the  Macedonians,  exasperated 
by  their  long  and  immense  labors,  put  8000  of  the  people  to 

«»  Chap,  xxviii.  5  13.  70  Arrinn,  "  Anab."  il.  15. 

71  See  the  details  in  the  "Student's  Greece,"  chap.  xliv.  p.  530. 
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the  sword.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  king 
and  some  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Temple  of  Melcarth,  were  sold  into  slavery  to  the  number  of 
30,000,  including  women,  children,  and  slaves. 

§  18.  It  lies  beyond  our  subject  to  trace  the  later  history 
of  the  Phoenician  cities.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  flour- 
ished again,  and  enjoyed  their  municipal  privileges,  under 
the  Seleucidae,  the  Romans,  and  the  Mohammedans;  and 
both  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  flourishing  seats  of  learning,  as 
well  as  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Tyre  was  still  famous  in  the  12th  century  for  the 
glass  which  the  Greeks  believed  to  have  been  a  Phoenician 
invention.'*  Their  final  decline  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  in  which  Sidon  suffered  from  several  sieges ;  while 
Tyre,  after  being  held  by  the  Christians  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  secession  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  fate  inflicted  upon  Acre  by  the 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus  (March,  1291).  The  story  is 
thus  told  by  a  contemporary:  "On  the  same  day  on  which 
Ptolemais  {Acre)  was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers,  leaving 
the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  without  the 
tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  board  their  vessels,  and  aban- 
doned the  city  to  be  occupied  freely  by  their  conquerors. 
On  the  morrow  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  attempted  to 
prevent  them,  and  they  did  what  they  pleased.'"* 

§  19.  From  that  time  every  traveller  might  well  ask,  "Is 
this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days?'"* 
Here  is  one  of  many  answers  (in  1761):  "None  of  these 
cities,  which  formerly  were  famous,  are  so  totally  ruined  as 
this,  except  Troy.  mLr  now  scarcely  can  be  called  a  misera- 
ble village,  though  it  was  formerly  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the 
sea.  Here  are  (woiU  ten  inhabitants,  Turks  and  Christians^ 
who  live  by  fishing,'^'*''*  Compare  this  with  the  prophecy  ut- 
tered just  2340  years  before:  "I  will  make  thee  like  the 
top  of  a  rock" — as  bare  as  the  sea-girt  rock  from  which  the 
proud  name  was  first  taken — "  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread 
nets  upon;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more.'""  In  spite  of  some 
revival  since,  the  site  wears  an  aspect  of  desolation.  "  On 
approaching  it  we  come  first  to  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  the  re- 
mains of  Alexander's  causeway,  which  converts  what  was 
once  an  island  into  a  peninsula.  The  ruins  of  old  walls  and 
towers,  formed  of  still  older  materials,  are  here  seen  .  .  . 

^«  See  the  account  of  Tyre  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  Pnrchas*s  "Pilgrims"  (ii. 
1443),  quoted  in  the  "Diet,  of  the  Bible/'  a.  v.  Tyee, 

'3  Marinas  Sanutns,  "Liber  Secretorum  fldelium  Cracie,'*  Lib.  iii.  cap. 22 ;  quoted 
in  the  "  Diet  of  the  Bible,"  art.  Tyre.  '♦  Isaiah  xxiii.  T. 

"  Haseelqnist,  "  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant"  ^«  Ezek.  xxvi.  14. 
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The  island  (that  was)  on  which  the  city  stood  is  a  ledge  of 
rock  parallel  to  the  shore,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  half 
a  mile  broad,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  coast 
line.  It  was  low  and  flat,  not  more  than  from  10  to  15  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  has  rendered 
it  uneven,  and  has  given  it  in  places  a  greater  elevation.  The 
isthmus,  when  first  formed,  was  probably  narrow ;  the  united 
action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  dashing  up  the  loose  sands, 
has  gradually  increased  it  to  the  breadth  of  nearly  half  a 
mile.  .  .  .  The  harbor,  now  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  and 
rubbish,.is  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  where  the  ruins 
of  old  moles  are  yet  visible.  The  present  town  is  beside  the 
harbor,  occupying  a  small  section  of  the  north-western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Along  its  western  side  is  a  broad  strip  of 
land  cut  up  into  little  gardens ;  and  the  whole  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  peninsula  is  without  a  habitation.  Here  are  mod- 
ern burying-grounds,  there  patches  of  gardens ;  but  the 
greater  part  is  covered  with  rubbish-heaps,  intersected  by 
deep  pits  and  gullies,  from  which  building-stones  have  been 
carried  off  to  Beyrout  and  'Akka.  The  modem  town,  or 
rather  village,  contains  from  3000  to  4000  inhabitants,  about 
one-half  being  Metslwileh,  and  the  other  Christians.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  mere  hovels ;  the  streets  are  unusually  nar- 
row, crooked,  and  filthy ;  and  the  walls,  and  a  few  houses  of 
a  superior  class,  are  so  shattered  by  repeafed  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, that  they  look  as  if  about  to  fall  to  pieces.  The 
palm  and  Pride  of  India  trees,  scattered  among  the  houses 
and  gardens,  relieve  in  some  degree  the  aspect  of  desolation, 
and  contribute  to  hide  Tyre's  fallen  glory.  The  ancient  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas  can  at  the  present  day  only  boast  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  crazy  fishing-boats;  and  her  whole  trade 
consists  in  the  yearly  export  of  a  few  bales  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, and  a  few  boat-loads  of  mill-stones  and  charcoal 
There  is  but  one  gate,  and  the  numerous  breaches  in  the 
old  wall  rendisr  others  unnecessary.  One  is  reminded  at  ev- 
ery footstep,  and  by  every  glance,  of  the  prophecies  utter- 
ed against  this  city:  'And  they  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy 
riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise ;  and  they  shall 
break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasant  houses.  .  .  • 
They  shall  lament  over  thee,  saying,  What  city  is  like  Tyrus, 
like  the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea?^  (Ezek.  xxvi.  12, 
xxvii.  32)."" 

Sidon  (Sayda)  never  sank  so  low.  It  is  still  a  place  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  important  enough  to  have  been  bom- 
barded in  the  Syrian  war  of  1840.     Its  architectural  remains 

''  Porter,  ••  Ilnnd-book  of  Syria,"  pp.  301,  392. 
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SLve  few  and  insignificant — some  marble  and  granite  columns, 
with  here  and  there  a  sculptured  frieze,  and  some  fragments 
of  Mosaic  pavement — but  even  these  are  more  than  exist  at 
Tyre.  In  the  neighboring  hill-side,  however,  and  scattered 
over  the  plain,  are  tombs,  with  many  sarcophagi,  which  are 
among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  old  PhcBuicia. 
Among  these  the  sarcophagus  of  king  Esmunazar  (already 
mentioned)  was  discovered,  in  January,  1855,  by  the  accident- 
al opening  of  one  of  the  sepulchral  caves,  and  is  now  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  The  sarcophagus  is  of  black  syenite,  and 
the  lid  is  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mummy  with  the  face  bare. 
The  material,  the  form,  and  the  decidedly  Egyptian  cast  of 
the  features,  make  it  probable  that  it  was  executed  in  Egypt 
for  the  Sidonian  king.  The  inscription  of  twenty-two  lines 
is  on  the  upper  pait  of  the  lid. 

Of  the  present  state  of  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  a  bare 
reference  must  suffice  to  the  commercial  importance  still  en- 
joyed by  some,  as  Tripoli,  and  especially  Beyrut,  and  to  the 
historic  fame  which  has  clung  to  Acco  (now  ^Akka,  or  in  the 
Frank  tongue,  St.  Jean  cPAcre)  from  the  days  of  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion  to  those  of  Napoleon  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

§  20.  Eighty  yeare  after  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, her  chief  daughter,  Carthage,  appears  in  history  as  a 
great  maritime  power,  making  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
infant  republic  of  Rotne  (rc.  609).  Her  destiny,  as  the  rival 
of  her  old  ally,  attracts  her  history  to  that  of  Rome,  rather 
than  of  the  East.  That  rivalry  made  the  West  the  new  scene 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races, 
in  which  the  interest  of  Oriental  history  culminates.  The  con- 
test was  finally  decided  by  the  fall  of  Carthage  in  b.c.  146 ; 
when  the  saddened  victor  repeated  over  the  buniing  city  the 
prophecy  which  had  foretold  the  issue  of  the  first  mythic 
act  in  the  same  long  drama,  and  which  may  still  be  applied 
to  every  work  of  human  policy  and  human  power : 


ii 


The  day  shall  surely  come,  when  sacred  Troy  will  fall, 
And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  warrior  Priam  alL** 
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A,  hieroglyphical  origin  of 
the  letter  aleph,  2l4k 

Aahmes,  coDqaeror  of  the 
Shepherd  kiogs  and  foun- 
der of  the  Theban  mon- 
.archy,  103.  Hie  marriage 
with  an  Ethiopian  prin- 
cess, the  gronnd  of  claims 
made  by  bis  saccessors  to 
Ethiopia,  108.  His  Asiat- 
ic wars^  108. 

Aamu,  the  race  which  pre- 
ceded the  Cauaanites  in 
Phceinicia,  603. 

Aboasimbel,  rock  -  hewn 
temples  of,  121. 

Accadiau  language,  396. 

Achtemenes,  meaning  of  the 
name,  537. 

Achfemenidfic,  the,  635. 

Adulterer  and  adulteress, 
Egyptian  punishment  of, 
191. 

Afrasiab,  Turanian  cult  of 
the  serpent,  220, 438. 

Africa,  circumnavigation  of, 
nnder  Neco,  172.  The 
most  signal  achievement 
of  ancient  maritime  dis- 
covery, 172. 

Agglutinative  dialects,  24. 

Abab  marries  Jezebel,  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal,  622. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  made 
tributaiy.  307. 

Ahriman,  tne  evil  principle, 
the  serpent  the  emblem 
of,  420.     Angro-mainyus, 

-  the  author  of  evil,  428. 
His  six  Darvands,  430. 
His  antagonists  to  Or- 
mazd's  angelic  hierarchy, 
431.  The  author  of  the 
temptation  and  fall  of 
man,  432. 

Ahnramazda  or  Ormazd,  the 

good  spirit  and  supreme 
lod,  titles  of,  426.  His 
six  Councillors,  430. 

Ahuras  and  Dadvas,  426. 

Akkad  (the),  and  their  lit- 
erature, 244. 

Alexander  the  Great's  con- 
quest of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, 690.  Its  rapidity  ac- 
counted for,  690.  His  siege 
of  Tyre,  633. 

Alexandria,  site  of,  36. 
Founded,  180.  I 


Almanacs,  prophetic  Cbal 

dseau,  404. 
Al|)habet,it8probableEgyp- 

tian  origin,  605.    Brought 

to  Phoenicia  by  the  return 

of  the  Hyksos,  605. 
Alphabets,  source  of  all,  595. 
Alyaltes,  his  long  reien.  516. 

war  with  the  Milesians, 

616.  Drives  the  Cimme- 
rians out  of  Asia  Minor, 

617.  Tomb  of,  626. 
Amasis,  167.  Ends  the  roy- 
al line  of  Egypt,  176.  An- 
ecdote illustrating  his 
change  of  condition,  376. 
Prosperity  of  Egypt  un- 
der him,  177.  His  law 
for  suppressing  idleness, 

177.  Architectural  works, 

178.  The  ally  of  Croesus 
against  Cyrus,  179.  De- 
ceives Cambyses,  664^ 

Amemenes  II.,  killed  by  his 
eunuchs,  84. 

III.,  builder  of  the  Lab- 
yrinth, 86. 

Amenhotep  III.,  conqnests 
and  monuments  of,  115. 
His  titles,  115.  Identified 
with  the  Memnon  of  Ho- 
mer, 116.  His  statue,  the 
vocal  Memnon,  described, 
116. 

Ameni,  pictures  and  epi- 
taph on  the  tomb  of, 
91. 

Amestris,  the  chief  wife  of 
Xerxes,  6S2. 

Ammeris's  invasion  of 
Egypt.  162. 

Amun,  the  supreme  god  of 
Egypt,  198. 

Analtis,  her  worship  con- 
founded by  Herodotus 
with  that  of  Mithra,  435. 

Anarian  cuneiform  writing, 
890.  Difficulties  of  the 
Anarian  texts,  393. 

Anatolia,  now  Anadoli,461. 

Angro-mainyus,  or  Ahri- 
man, the  author  of  moral 
and  material  evil,  and  of 
death,  428. 

Animal  worship,  Egyptian, 
200. 

Antalcidas,  peace  of,  686. 

Antediluvians,  their  posses- 
sion of  all  the  essential 
germs  of  material  civili- 
zation, 18. 


Anthropomorphism  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  196. 

Anti- Taurus  mountains, 
466. 

Ann,  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyri- 
ans, 237. 

Anysis,  the  blind  king,  162. 

Apis,  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  bull,  202.  The  in- 
carnation of  Phtha,  202. 
Wounded  by  Cambyses, 
658. 

Apollinopolia  and  Latopo- 
lis,  the  Nile  at,  36. 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  178. 
His  expedition  against 
Cyrene,  173.  The  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  of  Scripture, 
175. 

Arabs,  goyemed  by  queens, 
303. 

Aradus,  island  and  city  of, 
609. 

Ararat,  Mount,  the  cradle  of 
the  post-diluvian  race,  19. 

Arbela,  city  of;  259.  The 
Persian  empire  ends  at 
the  battle  of,  590. 

Area  or  Csesarea  Libaul,  608. 

Arch,  its  use  in  Assyrian 
architecture,  383. 

Archers,  Egyptian  infantry 
chiefly,  186. 

Archilochus  of  Faros,  the 
Iambic  poet,  626. 

Architecture  of  ancient 
Egypt,  206.  Four  great 
classes  of  buildings :  pyr- 
amids, tombs,  palaces, 
and  temples,  205.  De- 
scription of  an  Egyptian 
temple.  207.  The  relation 
of  architecture  to  religion, 
378.  Distinctive  features 
of  Babylonian,  378. 

Ardys,  son  of  Gyges,  reign 
of;  511. 

Apcio<  (the)  of  Herodotus, 
440. 

Argseus  (Mons),  now  Argish 
Dagh,  460. 

Ariana  =  the  later  Persian 
Iran  440 

Arioch',  king  of  Ellasar,  238. 

'Apiot  of  Herodotus,  why 
called  Aryans  instead  of 
Arians,  414. 

Arithmetical  notation,  Chal- 

daean  system  of,  405. 
I  Armenia,  description  of,  529. 
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Armenia  Minor,  460. 

Armenian  campaigns  of  the 
Aseyrian  kiu<rs,  632.  Al- 
liance with  Peraia  against 
Media,  534. 

Arrow-headed  characters,  a 
combination  of  two  cane- 
iform  elements,  38S. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  689. 
Mordered  by  Bagoas,  6S9. 

Arsinoe,  now  called  the 
Fyftm,  S6w 

Art,  contrast  between  As- 
syrian and  Egyptian,  884 
Periods  and  styles  of  As- 
syrian, 384. 

Artabauos,  nsurpation  of, 
582. 

Artabazus*B  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Ochns,  587. 

Artaxerxes  I.  (or  Arsaces), 
682.  Longimanas,  582. 
Reason  of  the  nickname, 
583,  n.  His  commissions 
to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
5S3.  Explanation  of  the 
name  Artaxerxes,  583,  n. 

II.,  Mnemon,  586.  Mar- 
ries his  daughter  Atossa, 
686. 

Artemisia  bnilds  the  mau- 
soleum, 493. 

Aryan  language,  26.  Aryan 
type  of  cnneiform  writ- 
ing, 890.  Bactria  the  an- 
cient home  of  the  race, 

415.  Divided  into  the 
elder  branch  the  Aryas, 
and  the  younger  the  i  a- 
vanas,  415.  The  primi- 
tive Aryans  a  pastoral 
people,  416.  Their  social 
life,  morals,  and  religion, 

416.  Primitive  religion, 

417.  Its  monotheistic  ba- 
sis, 417.  Corruption  into 
dualism  and  pantheistic 
nature- worship,  418.  Con 
flict  of  Aryans  and  Tura 
nians,  420.  Iranian  and 
Indian  branches  of  the 
race,  436.  Their  religion 
developed  into  Brahmin- 
ism,  436. 

Aryandes  banished  by  Da- 
nus,  576. 

Ascalon  takes  and  destroys 
Sidon,  G16. 

Ashdod,  war  of,  153,  168. 
See  Azotns. 

Asia,  Upper  and  Lower,  253. 

Asia  loinor,  its  importance 
in  ancient  history,  458. 
Geographical  structure, 
468.  Climate  and  prodnc- 
tions,  461.  Dimensions 
of  the  peninsula,  463.  Re- 
markable mixture  of  pop- 
ulations, 463.  Nations  of 
it  holding  successively  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  602. 

Aspadana  =  Isfahan,  447. 

Assbur,  the  hero-eponymus 
and  supreme  deity  of  As- 


syria, 249.  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  name,  408. 
The  supreme  god,  408. 
Explanation  of  a  carious 
emblem  of,  410. 

Asshur-bani-pars  capture 
and  sack  of  Egyptian 
Thebes,  16a  His  uame 
suggestive  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  329.  A  great  conquer- 
or and  magnificent  mon- 
arch, 329.  His  systemat- 
ic care  for  literature,  829. 
Homage  to  him  by  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia,  380.  Wars 
in  Snsiana  and  Babylon, 
330.  Horrible  cruelty,  330. 
Palace  at  Eoyunjik,  331. 
Domestic  scene  in  his  bas- 
reliefs,  331.  Corresponds 
to  the  "  warlike  Sardana- 
palus  "  of  the  Greeks,  331. 
His  library,  395.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard*s  account  of  its  discov- 
ery and  value,  395. 

Assnur-uasir-pal.  king  of 
Assyria,  276.  Plan  of  his 
palace,  282.  Conquests  of, 
284.  His  great  inscrip- 
tion, 881.  Keceives  trib- 
ute from  Phoenicia,  623. 

Assyria,  like  Egypt,  vield- 
ing  up  long-hidden  histo- 
ry;221.  Its  population  Se- 
mitic, 231.  The  Assyria 
of  the  Greek  historinuM!, 

247.  The  Semitic  Asshur, 

248.  The  four  heroes  of 
the  Greek  legend  of,  249. 
The  true  heart  of  Assyria, 
266.  Ruins  of  its  four  cap- 
itals, 267.  List  of  kings, 
262.  Its  oldest  contem- 
porary records,  268.  Old 
and  new  empire,  276.  Ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  294.      j 


between  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  sculptures, 
376.  External  features 
of  Assyrian  palaces,  880. 
Plan  of  the  true  Assyrian 
temple,  380.  Grammatic- 
al literature,  395.  Great 
cnneiform  work  on  gram- 
mar, 897.  Twelve  great 
gods,  412.  Genii  and  in- 
ferior deities,  412. 

Astarte  or  Ashtoreth  the 
chief  goddess  of  the  Phce- 
nicians,  619. 

*A<rTpo\o7ta,  primarily  as- 
tronomy, 899. 

Astrology,  Egyptian,  217. 
Chaldaean,  404. 

Astronomy,  knowledge  of, 
Egyptian,  exaggerated, 
216.  Chaldeeau  or  Baby- 
lonian, 401. 

Astyages,  a  title  rather  than 
the  proper  name  of  the 
last  King  of  Media,  451. 
His  reign,  527.  Descrip- 
tion of  nis  court,  528. 

Asvchis,  law  of,  146. 

Athor  or  Atur,  the  Egyptian 
Aphrodite,  197. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
'  663.    Urges  Darius  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of 
Greece,  576. 

Atnria,  its  physical  features, 
266.   Name  =  Assyria,  ib. 

Atys  and  his  sons  Lydus 
and  Torrhebus.  494.  He- 
rodotus*s  poetical  treat- 
ment of  the  story  of  Atys 
and  Adrastus,  502. 

Avaris  of  the  Shepherd 
kings,  the  Zoan  of  Scrip- 
ture, 98.  Usually  identi- 
fied with  Pelnsinm,  but 
proved  to  be  Tanis,  98. 


Assyrian  conquest  01  Egypt,)  Azotns  (Ashdod)  taken  af- 


159.  Of  Ethiopia,  161. 
Upper  and  Lower  Dynas- 
ties, 263.  Elements  of 
royal  names,  253.  Their 
Semitic  character,  266. 
Cruelties  of  the  kings, 
285.  A  luxurious  people 
who  cultivated  the  useful 
arts  to  the  highest  pitch, 
287.  In  dress,  furniture, 
and  jewe'.ry  not  much  be- 
hind the  moderns,  287. 
New  discoveries  in  its  an- 
tiquities more  and  more 
confirmative  of  Scripture 
history,  291.  Seven  kings 
of  the  New  or  Lower  em- 
pire, 801.  Canon,  lately 
discovered,  317.  The  em- 
pire reached  as  far  west 
as  the  Halys,  330.  Its 
character,  336.  Sacerdo- 
tal character  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  kings, 
341,  398.  What  remains  to 
be  done  in  Assyrian  ex- 
ploration, 365.   Difference 


ter  a  siege  of  29  years,  the 
longest  on  record,  168. 

B. 

Baal,  the  chief  god  of  Phoe- 
nicia, 619. 

Babel,  city  and  tower  of,  228. 
Origin  of  the  word,  228. 
Babel  and  Babylon,  local 
and  not  ethnic  names,  22S. 
Tower  of  Babel  at  Borsip- 

£a,  and  the  ruins  of  Birs- 
rimrild  on  its  original 
foundation,  230. 

Bab-il,  the  gate  or  house  of 
God,  408. 

Babylon,  earliest  use  of  the 
title  of  king  of;  240.  It.s 
rivalry  to  ine  empire  of 
Assyria,  269.  Fall  of,  361. 
Its  buildings,  366.  Ex- 
tremities resorted  to  dur- 
ing Darins's  siege  of,  671. 

Babylonia,  contrast  between 
its  ancient  and  present 
state,  227.     Southern  te- 
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trapolis  of,  234.  Indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of 
two  tetrapoleis,  235.  Its 
four  great  raees,238.  Three 
classes  of  inscriptions  in, 
253. 

Babylonian  rains,  objects 
foand  in,  234.  Note  on 
the  early  chronology  of 
the  Babylonians,  243.  In- 
ternal ornament  of  tem- 
ples, 3T2. 

Bagistan,  city  of,  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Be- 
histnn,  445. 

Bagoas,  the  ennnch,  minis- 
ter of  Ochos,  587.  Poisons 
Ochus,  589.  Murders  Ar- 
ses, 589.  Compelled  to 
drink  the  poison  he  had 
mixed  for  Codomannns, 
590. 

Bahr-Tnssnf,  the  canal  of 
Joseph,  S5. 

Bardes  or  Smerdis,  son  of 
Cyras,  563. 

Bao-iXevr,  mode  of  installa- 
tion of  an  ancient,  417. 

Behistan,  transcription  of 
the  trilingual  rock-inscrip- 
tion of,  392.  The  famous 
record  of  Darius,  447.  Its 
account  of  the  revolution 
of  the  psendo- Smerdis, 
559.  Its  contents  relating 
to  Darius,  575. 

Bellerophon,  legend  of,  477. 

Belshazzar's  defense  of  Bab- 

glon,  361.  His  festival,  36L 
lain,  362. 

Belus,  the  hero-eponymns 
of  Babylon,  2.37. 

Beni-hassam,  tombs  of,  89. 

Berosus,  his  history  of  Bab- 
ylon or  Chaldsea,  232.  Dy- 
nasties of,  232. 

Berytus,  city  of,  608. 

Bias  of  Priene,  apologue  of 
to  CroBsus,  543. 

Bible,  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  word,  210. 

Birs,  the  prefix,  228. 

Birs-Nimriid,  mound  of,  228. 
Identified  with  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Bel-Merodach   or 
rebo  atBorsippa,  228, 355. 
Inscription  found  among 
its  ruins,  228. 
Bitumen,    a    characteristic 
production  of  Babylonia, 

36a 

Black  obelisk  king,  the,  283. 

Bocchoris  transfers  the 
Egyptian  capital  to  Sais, 
147.  Burnt  alive  by  Sa- 
baco,  148. 

Borsippa,  the  northern  sent 
of  the  sacred  learning  of 
theCbaIdiean8,237.  Great 
Temple  of  Nebo  at,  355. 
Description  of  the  temple 
at,  369.  Curious  propor- 
tions of  the  building,  370. 

Borsippeni   and   OrcnoSui, 


two  schools  of  the  Chal 
dseans,  400. 

Bosporas  (corrapted  into 
Bosphorus),  the  etvmo- 
logical  equivalent  of  Ox- 
ford,«458. 

Botta's  (M.),  discoveries  at 
Khorsabad,  277. 

Bricks,  the  pyramid  of  Da- 
shoor  the  first  example  of 
a  building  constructed  of, 
8G.  Brick  pyramids,  86. 
Brick -making  by  Egyp- 
tian captives,  114  De- 
scription of  Babylonian 
bricks,  366. 

Bubastis,  capital  of  Egypt, 
139.  The  sacred  city  of 
the  goddess  Pasht.  141. 
Described  by  Herodotus, 
141.  Temple  of  the  god- 
dess Bubastis,  141.  Her 
festival,  142. 

Byblus  or  Gebal,  an  ancient 
religious  city  of  Phoeni- 
cia, 608. 

C. 

Cadusii,  war  of  Artaxerxes 
against  the,  686. 

Calah  (Nimrud),  ruins  of, 
257. 

Calendar,  the  Egvptlan,  110. 

Callinus  of  Ephesus,  the 
Ionian  poetj  514 

Cambe,  tne  site  afterwards 
occupied  by  Carthage,  614. 

Cambyses,  father  of  Cyrus, 
and  king  of  the  Persians, 
537. 

Cambyses,  son  of  Cyras^  553. 
Puts  to  death  his  sister- 
wife,  553.  Formation  of 
his  name  from  the  Persian 
original,  553.  His  attack 
on  Egypt,  179.  Obtains 
the  saie -conduct  of  the 
"King  of  the  Arabs,"  666. 
Takes  Memphis,  556.  De- 
feats Psammenitns,  556. 
His  sacrilege  in  killing  the 
Apis,  203.  Assumes  the 
full  style  of  an  Egyptian 
kins,  566.  Defiance  by 
the  Ethiopian  king  in  re- 
ply to  his  embassy,  567. 
He  marches  into  Ethiopia, 
667.  Destraction  in  the 
desert  of  a  detachment  of 
his  army  sent  against  the 
Ammonians,  657.  Returns 
to  Thebes.  557.  His  mad- 
ness ascribed  to  his  sacri- 
lege, 558.  Opinions  on 
his  alleged  madness,  559. 
Addiction  to  drunken- 
ness, 569.  Secures  the 
submission  of  Egypt,  669. 
His  suicide,  561. 

Canaanites,  their  bounda- 
ries, 601.  Hieratic  Egyp- 
tian Papyras  fixing  the 
date  of  their  establish- 
ment  in    Palestine,  603. 


Their  settlements  in  Phoe* 
nicia,  60& 

Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, 160. 

Candaules  and  Gyges,  three 
forms  of  the  legend  of, 
609. 

Cappadocians,  why  called 
Syrians,  464.  Their  Ary- 
an origin,  465. 

Carchemish,  citv  of,  110. 
Victory  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar over  Neco  at,  343. 

Carians,  the  487.  Two  ac- 
counts of  their  origin,  488. 
Their  connection  with  the 
Leleges,  490.  Their  trade 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  492. 
The  kingdom  of  Caria, 
492.  Cannn  osed  synony- 
mously with  slave,  492. 
Among  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Grecian  peninsu- 
la, 490. 

Carthage,  its  first  appear- 
ance in  general  history, 
566.  Foundation  of,  623. 
Its  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  infant  republic 
of  Rome,  636.  Its  fall  de- 
cides the  conflict  between 
Eastern  and  Western  civ" 
ilizatiou,  636. 

Cassiterides  (the  Scilly  Isl- 
ands), Phoenician  voyages 
to  the.  628. 

Caste,  three  conditions  of, 
162. 

Caucasian  race,  limits  of 
their  primary  settlements, 
22.  How  the  terra  Cau- 
casian is  to  be  understood, 
22. 

Caunians,  account  of  them 
by  Herodotus,  486. 

Caveh,  Aryan  legend  of,  419. 

Centenarian  re^n  of  Phi- 
ops,  76. 

Chseronea,  battle  of,  689. 

Chaldsea,  the  land  of  Shinar, 
224.  Restriction  in  using 
the  name,  242. 

Chaldeean  marshes  (the), 
226.  Astronomical  sci- 
ence of  the  priests,  234. 
Northern  and  southern 
seats  of  their  sacred  learn- 
ing, 237.  Note  on  the 
Chaldaeans  and  the  Ak- 
kadt  244  The  Chaldseans 
a  branch  of  the  great  Ha- 
mite  race  of  Akkad,  244 
The  kings  of  Babylon 
Chaldaeans,  341.  Ascend- 
ency of  the  Chaldaean 
caste,  341.  Oldest  towns, 
373.  Domestic  architect- 
ure, 373.  Three  kinds  of 
tombs  and  modes  of  buri- 
al, 373.  The  Chaldseans  a 
S'iestly  caste,  39a  The 
ab  Mag  (Archimagus) 
of  the  order,  898.    lultia* 
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tlon  into  it  of  the  Aspyri 
an  kings,  398.  The  caste 
in  the  book  of  Daniel.  399. 
The  most  ancient  of  the 
Babylonians,  399.  Their 
name  a  by-word  for  pro- 
phetic and  magical  im- 
posture, 400.  Astronomy, 
400.  Influence  of  their 
predictions  in  public  and 
private  life,  405.  Triads 
of  their  theology,  411. 

Chalybes,the,465.  The  first 
iron-workers,  513. 

Champollion-Figeac  and  Dr. 
Young,  their  respective 
claims  as  discoverers  of 
the  lost  key  to  hieroglyph- 
ics, 212. 

Chedorlaomer,  conqueror  of 
Babylonia,  238.  His  king- 
dom Elam,  238. 

Cheops  and  Cephren,  their 
names  detested  by  the 
Egyptians,  73. 

Chev,  priest-kings  of,  133. 

Chimsera,  slgnincation  of 
the  legend  of  the,  477. 

Chinese,  the  great  type  of 
an  isolating  language,  25. 

Christ,  genealogy  of,  347. 

Cilicia,  Greek  colonies  in, 
475.  The  nest  of  all  the 
pirates  in  the  Levant,  477. 

Cilicians  of  the  Semitic  race, 
474.  Their  Phoenician  or- 
igin, 474. 

Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia, 
the  great^  328.  The  Cim- 
merians mvade  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 611.  Their  native 
land  in  Europe  afterwards 
called  Scythia,  611.  Cim- 
meria,  Scythia,  and  Sar- 
matia  applied  to  the  same 
region,  511.  The  name 
survives  in  the  Crimea  or 
Crim-Tartary,  612.  Con- 
quest of  the  country  by 
the  Scythians,  612.  The 
Cimmerians  probably  pro- 
genitors of  the  Cymry  of 
Wales  and  even  of  all  the 
Celtic  races,  513.  First 
named  as  the  Gomer  of 
Genesis,  513.  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy relating  to  Cimme- 
rian and  Scythian  inva- 
sions, 522. 

Circumcision,  Egyptian  rite 
of,  203. 

Climax  Tyriorum,  597. 

Commerce  between  Europe 
and  India,  highway  of,  21. 

Coptic  language,  44.  Ety- 
mologies of  the  word,  44. 
Probably  the  ancient  form 
of  the  word  Egypt,  46. 
Complete  disappearance 
of  the  language,  46. 

Coronation  stone,  Scottish, 
417. 

Costnlcal  year  of  the  Chal- 
dasans,  401. 


Cosmogony  of  Moses,  its 
paraiTei  in  the  Egyptian 
religion,  197.  Of  Hesiod 
and  Ovid  derived  from  the 
pantheistic  religion  of  the 
Aryans,  418.  Misuse  of 
the  word,  432.  Cosmogon- 
ic  deities,  411. 

Crassus  and  "Cavene  eas,*' 
487.  Relation  of  the  sto- 
ry to  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  487. 

Crests,  earliest  nse  of,  187. 

Criminal  code,  Egyptian, 
191. 

Crocodile,  symbolism  of  the, 
201. 

Croesus  succeeds  Alyattes, 
643.  Ambiguous  reply  of 
the  Delphic  Oracle  to  him, 
544  A  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  superstition, 
544.  His  retreat  to  Sardis 
after  defeat,  646.  Cjtus's 
treatment  of  the  conquer- 
ed king,  548. 

Ctesias's  history  of  Persia, 
232.    Mythical  legend  of, 
248.      An    untrustworthy 
witness  on  Oriental  histo 
ry,  248. 

Cuneiform  and  hieratic  sys 
tems  of  writing,  resem- 
blance between,  232.  Tu- 
ranian origin  of  cuneiform 
writing,  236.  Arrow-head- 
ed character,  245.  Nature 
of  cuneiform  writing,  260. 
Experimentum  crucis  of 
cuneiform  science,  269. 
Cuneiform  writing  form- 
ed from  the  hieratic  by 
pressure  of  the  style,  388. 
Origin  of  the  term  cunei- 
form, 388.  Essen  tlal  Iden- 
tlty  of  the  hieratic  and 
cuneiform  characters,  389. 
Cuneiform  writing  always 
from  left  to  right,  390. 
Discovery  of  a  key  to  its 
interpretation,  391.  Sys- 
tem of  interpretation  es- 
tablished, 393.  The  ar- 
chaic, modern,  and  cursive 
stages  of  cuneiform  writ- 
ing, 389.  The  Persian  cu- 
neiform alphabet,  393.  Im- 
mense mass  of  undecl- 
phered  literature,  412. 

Cyaxares  takes  Nineveh, 
334.  Great  battle  between 
him  and  the  Lydians,  337. 
Overthrows  the  Assyrian 
empire,  342.  His  great 
war  against  Alyattes,  King 
of  Lydla,  843.  The  first 
who  gave  organization 
to  an  Asiatic  army,  455. 
The  trne  founder  of  the 
Medo  -  Persian  kingdom, 
455.  Testimony  ofiEschy- 
1ns,  455.  His  reign,  517. 
Massacre  of  the  Scythians, 
619. 


Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  names  of,  469. 

Cyclopean  or  Pelasgian 
structures,  469. 

Cyprus,  its  dimensions  and 
productions,  463. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  legend  of 
his  birth  and  early  life, 
638.  His  rebellion  vindi- 
cates the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster against  that  of  the 
Magi,  639.  Different  ac- 
counts of  his  displace- 
ment of  Astyages,  640. 
His  generosity  to  the  con- 
quered Astyages,  541.  Ac- 
cession, 642.  Of  mixed 
Persian  and  Median  birth, 
645.  Hence  the  "mule" 
of  an  oracle,  545.  Invites, 
the  lonians  to  revolt  from 
Croesus,  646.  Conquers 
Lydla,  548.  Asia  -  Minor 
and  Upper  Asia,  648,  649. 
Besieges  Babylon,  360. 
Diverts  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  861.  Conquest 
of  Babylon,  649.  Falls  in 
battle  with  thcMassagetje, 

649.  His  tomb  at  Pasar- 
gadse  identified,  649.  Ideal 
picture  of  "the  Cyropsedia, 

650.  His  noble  qualities, 
650.  Vast  change  effect- 
ed in  the  Persian  nation 
by  his  conquests,  560.  His 
two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, 652. 

Gyrus  the  younger,  his  claim 
to  the  throne  from  "  royal 
birth,-*  5S4.  Falls  at  Cn- 
naxa,  686. 

D. 

Dagon,  the  fish-god,  604. 

Damascus,  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of,  305. 

Daniel  the  prophet's  imper- 
sonation of  the  Medo-rer- 
sian  kingdom,  450. 

Dardanians  of  Troy,  499. 

Darius,  the  head  of  seven 
conspirators,  puts  to  death 
the  pseudo-Smerdls,  5<^ 
Names  of  his  associates 
in  the  enterprise,  663. 
Remarkable  agreement 
of  Herodotus  and  the  Be- 
histun  Inscription,  663. 
His  right  to  the  crown  by 
descent,  564.  Privileges 
granted  to  his  confeder- 
ates, 564.  Debate  among 
the  chieftains,  564.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Magians,  566. 
The  second  founder  of  the 
Pereian  empire,  568.  His 
marriages,  668.  In  the 
Behistnn  Inscription  rep- 
resents himself  as  the  he- 
reditary champion  of  the 
Achsemenlds,  568.  Re- 
stores the  Zoroastrian 
worship,  569.    Extent  of 
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his  kingdom,  670.  Re- 
volts daring  nis  first  six 
years,  570.  List  of  the 
countries  conquered  by 
him,  670.  Takes  Baby- 
lon after  a  siege  of  twen- 
ty months,  571.  Defeats, 
mutilates,  and  crucifies 
Phraorte;?,  673.  His  Zo- 
roastrian  zeal,  574.  Con- 
quest of  the  Indians,  67J. 
Api)roximate  date  of  his 
Indian  expedition,  576. 
His  Scythian  expedition, 

677.  Crosses  the  Helles- 
pont by  a  bridge  of  boats, 

678.  Present  from  the 
Scyrhiaa  ])rince8  to  the 
invader,  67S.  His  escape 
from  the  Scythians,  679. 
Contrast  between  the  ad- 
ventures of  Darius  and 
Napoleon  in  Russia,  one 
of  the  most  striking  par- 
allels in  history,  679. 
Death  of  Darius,  680. 

Darius  II.,  No  thus,  584. 

III.,  Codomannus,  the 

last  king  of  Persia,  589. 
His  G.'.'j}\t  from  Issus  and 
Arbela,  5SJ.  Alexander 
throws  his  cloak  over  the 
corpse  of,  679, 590. 

Date-palm,  its  uses,  227. 

Davs  of  the  week,  origin  of 
the  names  of,  401. 

Dead  <the),  Egyptian  judg- 
ment of,  204. 

Deioces,  king  of  Media,  460. 
The  hero-eponymus  of  the 
Medes,  461.  Toe  despot's 
mode  of  life  and  govern- 
ment, accordlDi;  to  He- 
rodotus's  ideal  picture, 
453. 

Deities,  three  orders  of, 
Egyptian,  199.  Fable  ac- 
counting for  their  animal 
shapes,  200.  Theory  that 
the  animals  were  conse- 
crated for  benefits  derived 
f^om  them.  200.  Supposed 
analogies  between  the  at- 
tributes of  the  gods  and 
the  specific  quuities  of 
the  animals,  201. 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  86.  Its 
dimensions,  36. 

Deluge,  among  the  oldest 
traditions  of  the  Aryan 
race,  418. 

Democedes,  sent  by  Darius 
to  Greece  as  a  spy,  576. 

Derceto,  the  great  goddess 
of  Ascalon,  250. 

Desert  zone  (the  great)  and 
its  interruptions,  21. 

Despotic  power,  a  misfor- 
tune for  all  who  inherit, 
a  crime  in  all  who  seize 
it,  659. 

Dew  A  =  9e6s,  the  Aryan 
name  of  the  Supreme  JBe- 
ing,417. 


Dido  =  the  fugitive^  623. 

Diodorns  on  Egyptian  his- 
tory, 49. 

Dodecarchy  of  Egypt,  164 

Dominion  of  the  world 
transferred  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  East  td  the 
free  spirit  of  the  West,  579. 

Dualism,  the  religion  of  the 
Iranians,  427. 

Duplication  of  events  or  per- 
sons to  get  over  a  difficul- 
ty, 318. 

E. 

Ecbatana,  building  of  the 
capital  city,  451.  The 
modern  Hamadan,  463. 

Eclipse  of  Thales,  524. 

Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower, 
36.  The  granary  of  the 
ancient  world,  38.  Causes 
of  its  early  prosperity,  38. 
Difficulty  of  invasion,  38. 
Abundant  supply  of  food, 

39.  Facility  of  communi- 
cation, 39.  Etymology  of 
the  word,  45.  History  be- 
gins with  Egypt,  47.  The 
real  records  of  Egyptian 
history  her  own  monu- 
ments and  books,  50. 
Classification  of  I^p- 
tian  monuments,  52.  Two 
classes  of  records  of  espe- 
cial historical  value,  63. 
The  seven  divine  rulers 
of  Egypt,  66.  Division 
between  Upper  and  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  194.  Difficul- 
ties of  tnc  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, 26. 

Egyptians  civilized  before 
any  other  people,  31. 
Their  astronomical  and 
geometrical    discoveries, 

40.  Symbols  of  life  and 
death  the  Nile  or  Osiris, 
and  the  evil  power  or  Ty- 
phon,  41.  Speculations 
on  the  origin  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 42.  Belonged  to 
the  Caucasian,  not  the 
African,  race,  44.  Their 
names  Chem  and  Mizra- 
im,  46.  Succession  of 
kings  according  to  Herod- 
otus, 67.  Lists  of  Mane- 
tho,  58.  Question  of 
whether  his  dynasties 
were  successive  or  con- 
temporaneous, 68.  Table 
of  contemporaneousness 
of  dynasties,  59.  Eight 
broad  divisions  of  the 
whole  history  of  Egypt, 
68.  Introduction  of  ani- 
mal worship,  61.  First 
three  dynasties,  61.  The 
real  history  begins  with 
the  fourth  dynasty,  62. 
The  life  of  the  Egyptians 
represented  on  the  tombs 
eurroanding     the    pyra- 


mids, 67.  Mechanical  arts 
and  moral  views  of  the 
oldest  Egyptians,  69.  Pol- 
icy towards  subject  states, 
109.  Wretched  condition 
of  the  native  peasantry, 
126.  Razzias  to  kidnap 
negroes,  126.  Decline  of 
power,  127.  Political  di- 
vision of  Egypt,  162.  Sub- 
mits to  Alexander  the 
■  Great,  ISO.  Becomes  a 
Roman  province,  180. 
Permanence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian character,  182.  Sev- 
en classes  enumerated  by 
Herodotus,  five  by  Diodo- 
ras,  183.  Vast  variety  of 
classes  of  artisans  seen 
on  the  monuments,  184. 
Priests  the  highest  class, 
186.  The  military  class, 
186.  The  government  an 
absolute  monarchy  quali- 
fied by  laws,  187.  Theory 
of  the  king's  royalty,  188. 
His  divinity  and  rules  of 
daily  life,  188.  Duties,  isa 
His  insignia,  180.  Mis- 
take about  his  posthu- 
mous judgment,  189.  The 
succession  hereaitary,lS9. 
Judicial  administration, 
192.  Government  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  privi- 
leged orders,  priests  and 
soldiers,  194.  Egypt  re- 
volts from  Danus,  680. 
Regains  its  independence, 
685.  See  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Hie- 
roglyphics. 

Elephantine,  island  of,  34. 

Eleutheria,  Smyrnseau  festi- 
val of  the,  511. 

Embalmment  from  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  208. 

Enentefs  and  Muntotps, 
monuments  of  the,  83. 

Era  of  Nabonassar  nearly 
coincident  with  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  the 
first  recorded  Olympian 
victory,  301. 

Eratosthenes  on  Egypt,  40. 

ErythrsBan  sea  of^erodo- 
tus,  604 

Esar-Haddon,  king  of  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  825. 
Cylinders  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  rec- 
ords of  his  nine  cam- 
Saigns,  826.  Destroys  Si- 
on,  326.  Invades  Egypt, 
328.    His  palaces,  329. 

Esmunazar,  king  of  Sidon, 
inscription  of,  630. 

Esther,  the  Jewish  queen 
of  Xerxes,  582. 

Etesian  winds  of  Egypt,  39. 

"Erri  a^aariXevTa,  324 

Ethbaal  forms  a  new  dyna» 
ty  at  Tyre,  622. 
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Ethiopia,  the  great  Bacerdo- 
tal  kingdom  of;  33.    The 

Srlests  seud  a  Bentence  of 
eath  to  the  king  when 
they  think  he  has  lived 
long  enough,  161.  "The 
vile  race  of  Cash,"  148. 
Name,  description,  and 
limits  of  Ethiopia,  148. 
Egyptian  derivation  of 
the  word,  148.  The  un- 
stning  bow  a  symbol  of, 
657.  **  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt**  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire,  658. 

Ethnology  and  comparison 
of  languages,  li^ht  thrown 
by  them  on  ancient  histo- 
ry. 22. 

Euphrates,  coarse  of  the, 
222.  Derivation  of  the 
word,  222.  Ancient  ca- 
nals connecting  It  with 
the  Tigris,  226. 

Evagora*8  rebellion  in  Cy- 
prus, 686. 

Evil'Merodach,  reign  of,  350. 

Exodus  A'om  Egypt,  calam- 
ities attending  it,  129. 

Eye-doctors,  Egyptian,  179. 

P. 

Fairy-tale,  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  216. 

Feridiin,  king  of  Persia,  419. 

Perouher,  the  symbol  of  de- 
ity, 410,  436.  Engraving 
of  the  emblem,  438. 

Pervers  and  Yazatas,  430, 
431. 

Fire-worship,  437. 

Fish-god,  names  of  the,  411. 

Pyftm  (the)  or  uome  of  Ar- 
einoS,  88. 

G. 

Qades  founded  by  the  Phce- 
nicians,  617. 

Q&th&s  of  the  Zendavesta, 
424. 

Genesis,  its  four  principles 
of  classiflcation  of  races, 
22.  Agreement  of  its  rec- 
ords with  the  results  of 
comparative  philology,  26. 

Geographical  mile,  the  only 
natural  measure  of  the 
earth's  surface,  463.  Its 
commensurability  with 
the  stadium,  463. 

Gteometry,  origin  of,  40. 
Egyptian  practical,  216. 
Chaldsean  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  406. 

Gimiri  (=  Cimmerians), 
meaning  of  the  term,  621. 

Glass,  Assyrian,  314.  Tyri- 
an,  634. 

Glancus,  a  Chian  artist,  his 
silver  bowl  at  Delphi, 
617. 

God,  Egyptian  doctrine  of 
one    self -existing,    195. 


The  name  in  the  sacred 
books  of  Egypt,  "I  am 
that  I  am,"  196. 

Gomates,  the  true  nnme  of 
the  Pseudo-Smerdifi',  660. 
Usurps  the  crown  of  Per- 
sia, 560. 

Gordian  knot,  the,  499. 

Grotefend's  decipherment 
of  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ter, 891. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  830. 
His  ring,  609.  Oracle  that 
vengeance  for  the  Hera- 
clidflB  would  fall  on  his 
flfth  descendant,  609. 
Dates  of  the  five  genera- 
tions, 610. 

H. 

Hadad  (Edomite  prince) 
protected  by  Pharaoh, 
136.  Returns  to  reclaim 
his  birthright,  143. 

Halicamassus,  kingdom  of, 
492. 

Halys  (the),  the  boundary 
of  the  Median  and  Lydi- 
an  empires,  343,  617.  A 
great  ethnic  and  historic- 
al boundary,  461. 

Ham,  fulfillment  of  Noah's 
prophetic  curse  on,  23. 

Hamath  nr  Epiphanin,  city 
and  kingdom  of,  609. 

Hamite  race,  its  four  branch- 
es, 23. 

Hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, 366, 377. 

Harpaerus's  conquest  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  648. 

Harpy  tomb,  the,  484. 

Hatasou  (queen),  monument 
of  her  splendor  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Karnak,  111. 

Hebrews,  end  of  their  cap- 
tivity, 649. 

Hebron,  building  of,  138. 

Hellenicon,  a  temple  for  the 
Greeks  in  Egypt,  177. 

Hermetic  books  of  the 
Egyptians,  215. 

Hermotybians  and  Calasiri- 
ans,  186. 

Herodotus*s  account  of 
Egyptian  life  and  man- 
ners, 48. 

Heroes-eponymi  of  nations^ 
artificial  arrangements  of, 
603. 

Hiddekel  of  Eden,  the  Ti- 
gris, 223. 

Hieratic  writing,  examples 
of,  388. 

Hieroglyphics,  their  inter- 
pretation discovered  In- 
pendently  by  Dr.  Young 
and  Champollion,  66. 
Three  forms  of  Egyptian 
writing,  hieroglyphic,  hi- 
eratic, and  demotic  or  en- 
chorial, 211.  Discovery 
of  the  key  to  hieroglyph- 
ics, 211.     Particulars  of 


the  discovery,  212.  The 
characters  partly  phonet- 
ic and  partly  ideographic, 
213.  Illnstrations  of  the 
system,  213. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  his  al- 
liance with  Solomon,  620. 
His  great  works  at  Tyre, 
621.  Letters  between  him 
and  Solomon,  621. 

Histiseus,  the  Milesian  gen- 
eral, 679. 

History,  when  secular,  be- 
gins, 17.  Sacred,  18.  The 
field  of  ancient  history  di- 
vided by  mountain^  chains 
and  table-lands  into  three 
portions,  19. 

(ancient),  its  two  dif- 
ferent streams  and  two 
antagonist  j^rinciples,  27. 
New  materials  for  the 
authentic  history  of  the 
East,  28.  Important  syn- 
chronisms between  sacred 
and  secular,  143.  Coinci- 
dence of  sacred,  secular, 
and  monumental,  317. 

Homa,  ceremony  of  offering 
the  juice  of  the  plant,  434. 

Hophra  (Pharaoh)  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Apries  of  Herod- 
otus, 173. 

Horses,  Nissean  breed  of,  445. 

Hnr,  the  supposed  capital 
of  Chaldflea,  237. 

Hyksos  or  Shepherd  kings 
invade  Egypt,  82, 93.  False 
identification  vnth  the  He- 
brews, 95.  Their  race  Se- 
mitic, 96.  Conquer  Egypt, 
96.    Their  expulsion,  100. 

Hyrceades  discovers  the 
means  of  taking  Sardis, 
647. 

Hystaspes  (=  Vi^taspa  and 
Gushtasp)  father  of  Dari- 
us, 422, 635,  563, 674. 

I. 

II  or  II  ou,  the  supreme  ^d 
of  the  Assyrio-Baby  Ionian 
pantheon,  408. 

Inarus  and  Amyrtsens,  re- 
bellion in  Egypt  un^er, 
583. 

Incarnation  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  in  the  bull  Apis,  tfie 
bull  Mnevis,  and  the  goat 
at  Mendes,  202. 

Indo-European  orlndo-Ger- 
manic  langni^s,  25.  Ta- 
ble of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages,  28. 

Inflectional  languages,  two 
families  of,  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean and  the  Semitic, 
26. 

Inscriptions,  Persian  trilin- 
gual and  bilingual,  391. 

Insignia  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  189. 

loniant?,  the  Egyptian  name 
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for  the  Greeks  in  general, 
108.  Ionian  colonies  in 
Asia  Minor,  .510.  Revolt 
against  Darius,  679. 

Ionic  capital,  type  of,  in  an 
Assyrian  temple,  881. 

Iran,  the  table-land  of,  415. 

Irony  of  history,  example 
of  the,  325. 

Isanrians,  their  long  inde- 
pendence, 478. 

Israel  under  Solomon,  em- 
pire of,  272.  Captivity  of 
the  Israelites  east  of  Jor- 
dan, 304  The  whole  pop- 
ulation removed  to  Mes- 
opotamia, 306.  The  re- 
mainder carried  away  cap- 
tive, 308. 

Issus,  passes  or  gates  of, 
459. 

Iva-Lush  or  Vul-lush,  reign 
of,  295. 

J. 

Jacob,  group  of  Jebnsites 
formerly  taken  for  the 
family  of,  92. 

Japhetic  race,  414. 

Jenoiakim  put  to  death  by 
Nebnchaanezzar,  346. 

Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  290. 

Jemshid,  mythical  reign  of, 
419. 

Jeroboam's  rebellion,  143. 

Jerusalem,  according  to  Ma- 
netho  quoted  by  Josephus, 
built  bv  the  *  Shepherd 
kings  of  Egypt,  101.  The 
date  of  its  investment  bv 
Nebuchadnezzar  a  Jewisn 
fast,  350.  Epoch  of  the 
destruction  of,  351.  Be- 
sieged by  Sennacherib  and 
defended  by  Hezekiah, 
820. 

Jewish  kingdom  named  on 
the  monuments  of  She- 
shonk,  143.  Likeness  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  codes,  191. 

Jews,  sympathy  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius  for  their  pure 
monotheism,  569. 

Josephus's  account  of  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
Shepherd  kings,  95. 

Joseph's  Pharaoh,  99.  Jo- 
seph brought  into  Egvpt 
under  the  Shepherd-king 
Aphophis,  100. 

Josiah,  death  of,  170. 

Judaea,  promise  of  its  com- 
plete liberation  from  As- 
syria fulfilled,  322. 

^uaah,  the  great  captivity 
ot  347. 

Judith  (book  of)  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  histo 
rical  fiction,  451.  Its  sub- 
stratum of  historical  truth, 
522. 

Jupiter  Belns,  temple  of, 
229. 


K. 

Eanats  or  underground  ca- 
nals for  irrigation,  444. 

Kamak  and  Luxor,  monu- 
ments of,  106.  The  nu- 
merical wall  of  Kamak, 
111.  Description  of  the 
Hall  of  Columns,  the  tri- 
umph of  Egyptian  archi 
tecture,  119. 

Khorsabad,  M.  Botta*s  dis- 
covery of  inscriptions  at, 
813.  Mounds  and  plat- 
forms, 379.  Palace  of  Sar- 
gon,  380. 

Kileh  -  Sherghat  (Asshur), 
ruins  of,  258. 

Ennphis  or  Nonm  =  the 
Creator,  197. 


Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon, 
545. 

Labyrinth,  the  Egyptian,  86. 

Lachish,  site  of,  322. 

Lamps,  feast  of,  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Nelth,  167. 

Language,  comparative,  the 
best  test  of  national  affin- 
ity, 24.  Three  classes  of 
the  form  of  languages,  24. 

Lavard's  (Rt  Hon.  A.  H.) 
discoveries  at  Nlmrud, 
277. 

Leather  Standard,  the  sa- 
cred, 419. 

Lebanon,  cedars  of,  599. 

Leleges  and  Pelasgians  sis- 
ter races,  490.  The  earli- 
est known  inhabitants  of 
Samos,  491.  Sprung  from 
the  stones  of  Deucalion, 
491. 

Lelex  the  first  native  king 
of  Laconia,  491. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet 
brought  from  Phcsnicia 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus, 
615. 

AevKoavpot,  464. 

Libyans  and  the  militia  of 
Egypt,  147. 

Lunar  eclipses  alone  predict- 
ed by  the  Chaldieans,  403. 

Luxor  and  Karnak,  monu- 
ments of,  106. 

Lycian  arts,  remains  of,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
481 .  Greek  legends  of  the 
origin  of  the  Lycians,  481. 
Language  and  inscrip- 
tions, 482.  Three  tribes, 
483.  Tremilfe  the  name 
of  their  principal  tribe, 
483.  Sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, 484.  Tomb  of 
Paiafa  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 484.  "  Inscribed 
Monument,"  485.  Feder- 
al government,  486. 

Lydia,  gold  of,  544.  Lydia 
Proper  and  Toirhebia,  495. 


Lydians,  the,  493.  Their  col- 
onization of  Etruria,  495. 
Origin  and  antiquities  of 
the  race,  496.  Mythical 
genealogy  of  the  brothers 
Lydus,  Mysus,  and  Car, 
496.  Kingdom  of  Lydia, 
502.  Its  three  dynasties, 
602.  Genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  the  first  dynasty, 
the  Atyadse,  602.  The 
second  dynasty,  the  Hera 
clidae,  503.  Theory  of  the 
Assyrian  origin  of  the  dy- 
nasty, 504.  Semitic  origin 
of  the  Lydians,  504  The 
third  dynasty,  the  Merm- 
nadee,  506.  War  between 
Lydia  and  Media,  523. 

Lygdamis,  leader  of  the 
Cimmerians,  killed,  615. 

M. 

Mseonia,  poetical  use  of  th» 
word,  495. 

Mseonians,  th%,  493.  Expel' 
led  by  the  Lydians,  494. 

Magian  religion  mistaken 
for  Zoroastrianism,  437. 

Magophonia,  festival  of,  566. 

Malkin's  Historical  Paral- 
lels. 559. 

Man-bull  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  power,  831. 

Manasseh's  captivity,  827. 
Restoration,  827. 

Manetho's  history  of  Egypt, 
49.  list  of  Dynasties, 
49. 

Manichseism  a  perversion  of 
Zoroastrian  doctrine,  429. 

Manu,  Indian  laws  of,  417. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  579. 

Marsyas,  mythical  conflict 
of  Apollo  with,  470. 

Mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical discoveries  due 
U>  Babylonia  rather  than 
to  Egypt,  898. 

Matieni,  the,  465. 

Mant,  the  universal  mother, 
representing  inert  matter, 

Mazaca  or  Csesarea,  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  460. 

Mazdeism  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  424 

Medes,  their  three  distinct 
attacks  on  Assyria,  333. 
And  Persians  both  branch- 
es of  the  Aryan  race,  414 
Their  affinity  with  races 
of  northern  India  and 
with  European  races,  415. 
Origin  of  the  Medes,  447. 
Foundation  of  the  Median 
monarchy,  449.  Their  six 
tribes,  451.  War  with  the 
Lydians,  523,  524 

Media,  signification  of  the 
name,  236.  Limits  of,  441. 
Media  Atropatene,  and 
Media  Magna,  443.     Its 
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imperfect    subjection    to 
Assyria,  448. 

Mediciue  (Egyptian)  empir- 
ical atid  often  absurd,  21G. 

Medo- Persian  empire,  its 
nature,  640. 

Me^abazas's  conquest  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
679. 

Hc^abyzns  retakes  Mem- 
phis, 683.    Revolt!*,  6S3. 

Melcarth,  the  Phoenician 
Hercules,  632. 

Meles,  charm  of  king,  647. 

Memnon,  the  vocal,  106.  De- 
scription of  the  statue,  IIG. 
Explanation  of  the  sound 
emitted  from  it,  116. 

Memphis,  the  earliest  seat 
of  toe  Egyptian  kingdom, 
61.  The  Memphian  mon- 
archy a  period  of  civiliza- 
tion which  had  no  known 
infancy,  70.  The  site  iden- 
tified, 71.  The  Memphite 
necropolis,  72.  The  Mem 
phian  dynasties,  72.  Fall 
of  the  monarchy,  77. 

Menephtha,  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  127. 

Menes,  first  (human)  king 
of  Egypt,  66.  Aflinitlesof 
the  word,  56.  His  engi- 
ueeriug  works,  70.  Turns 
the  course  of  the  Nile, 
70.  Builds  Memphis,  70. 
Founder  of  the  empire  of 
^gypt)  T4.  Era  of  Menes, 
78. 

Mentor  transfers  his  serv- 
•  ices  from  Sidon  to  Per- 
sia, 688.    Defeats  Necta 
nebo,  king  of  Egypt.  668. 

Menzaleh,  the  Pelnslac 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  36. 
The  great  lake,  138. 

Mermnad  kings  of  Lydia, 
610. 

]^erodach  and  Bel,  the  tute- 
lary deities  of  Babylon 
and  Borsippa,  242. 

Merodach-Baladan  conquer- 
ed by  Sargon,  311. 

Meroe,  inland  of,  33.  Capi- 
tal of  Upper  Ethiopia,  149. 
Difi*erent  opinions  on  its 
origin,  149.  Honors  to 
Amun  and  Osiris  at,  160. 

Mesopotamia  compared 
with  Egypt,  220.  The 
empire,  first  of  Assyria 
and  afterwards  of  Baby- 
lon, 221.  Mesopotamia 
Proper,  226.  Early  eth- 
nology of,  230. 

Metonic  or  golden  cycle 
known  to  the  Chaldseans, 
403.    Its  exact  period,  403. 

Metric  system  (French)  at 
variance  with  history,  na- 
ture, and  science,  400. 

Midas,  king  of  Phrygla,  499. 
A  type  of  the  wealth  and 
fall  of  the   kingdom  of 


Phrygla,  499.    Legends  of, 

600.  As  son  of  Orpheus  a 
type  of  the  cultivation  of 
music  amone  the  Phryg- 
ians, 600.  Historical  ele- 
ments in  the  legends,  601. 
Inscription  on  nis  tomb, 

601.  His  suicide,  471. 616. 
Milk,    intoxicating     drink 

firom,  620. 

Mina,  values  of  the  Attic 
and  Eginetan,  187. 

Mithra  (the  Sun)  and  his  an- 
tagonist, Mithra  the  Bad, 
431. 

Mithraic  worship,  431. 

Mizraini  the  Semitic  name 
of  the  Egyptians,  23. 

Moabite  inscription,  newly 
discovered,  318. 

Mceris,  lake,  described,  87. 
Its  use,  88. 

Mohammed's  way  extended 
over  the  middle  of  Hell, 
433. 

Monarchies,  connection  be- 
tween Lydian,  Median, 
and  Babylonian,  627. 

Monogamy  of  Egyptian 
priests,  186. 

Monolith  chamber,  trans- 
portation of  an  Egyptian, 
17S. 

Month,  the  Sun-god,  199. 

Moon,  temple  of  the,  at 
Mugheir,  371. 

Moscnici  Montes,  460. 

Moses,  his  name  Egyptian, 
124.  Initiation  into  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  190. 

Mouse  (the),  a  sacred  em- 
blem, 166. 

Mycenae,  lion  gate  of,  469. 

Mycerinus,  piety  and  deifi- 
cation of,  73. 

Myjitta,  Alitta,  or  Mitra, 
mode  of  sacrificing  to, 
438.  ^ 

Mysian  language  a  mixture 
of  Phrygian  and  Lydian, 
407. 

N. 

"Nabathsean  Architecture,*' 
a  book  written  at  Baby- 
lon, 241. 

Nabonadius  or  Nabonidns, 
last  king  of  Babylon,  230, 
360.  His  alliance  with 
CrcBsns,  300.  Defeated  by 
Cyrus,  360.  His  flight  to 
Borsippa,  360.  Motive  for 
associating  Belshazzar  in 
the  sovereignty,  361.  Sur- 
renders to  "and  is  favored 
by  Cyrus,  362. 

Nabonassar,  era  of,  262.  Its 
exact  epoch,  298.  De- 
stroys the  acts  of  the  kings 
before  him.  340.  List  of 
kings  of  Babylon  from  the 
era  of,  340. 

Nabopolassar  causes   him- 


self to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Babylon  and  over- 
throws the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, 342.  His  great  en- 
gineering works  at  Baby- 
ion,  343.  End  of  the  dy- 
nasty of,  369. 

Nahum,  striking  prophecy 
of,  16L 

Nairi,  country  of  the,  269. 
Their  tribes,  261. 

Napata,  sacerdotal  kingdom 
of,  146.  City  of,  149.  Its 
commerce,  160. 

Nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
two  great  groups  of,  27. 
Eastern  and  Western  dis- 
tinguished by  immobility 
and  energy,  27. 

Nebo,  chief  of  the  gods,  264. 
His  statue,  296. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  171.  The  one 
great  monarch  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  841. 
Without  him  the  Baby- 
lonians  would  have  had 
no  place  in  history,  344. 
Created  the  empire  of 
Babylon  by  the  victory 
of  Carchemish,  346.  Sig- 
nification of  his  name, 
344.  Campaign  against 
Tyre,  346.  Takes  Jerusa- 
lem, 346.  Destroys  the 
temple,  136.  His  vision 
of  the  colossal  image  of 
the  emph'es  of  the  world, 
349.  Destroys  Jerusalem, 
361.  Contrasted  with  Ti- 
tus, 362.  Invades  Egypt 
twice,  363.  Conquers 
Sgypt*  363.  His  great 
works  at  Babylon,  364 
Built  the  great  wall,  364 
His  madness,  367.  Mar- 
vellous activity  and  en- 
ergy, 366.  The  greatest 
type  of  the  Oriental  des- 
pot, S66.  His  lycanthro- 
py,  367.  Recovery  and 
death,  367,  858.  Decline 
of  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire after  his  death,  368. 
Translation  of  his  inscrip- 
tion, 229.  "  Standard  In- 
scription," 362.  His  ac- 
count of  his  works  at 
Babylon,  862.  Descrip- 
tion of  his  edifices,  377. 

Neco,  the  Pharaoh-Necho 
of  the  Bible,  170.  His  at- 
tempt to  complete  the  ca- 
nal connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red 
Sea,  172.  His  fleets  in 
the  two  seas,  172. 

Nectanebo,  the  last  king  of 
independent  Egypt,  179.   . 

Nedjefj  Inland  sea' of,  226. 

Neith  identified  with  Athe- 
na or  Minerva,  167. 

Nicolas  of  DamascnSf  the 
historian,  292. 
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Nile,  ''Egypt  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,"  31.  Cataracts,  32, 
33.  Physical  pheuomena, 
82,  33.  Porraed  by  the 
junction  of  the  White  and 
Blue  rivers,  32.  Junction 
with  the  Black  River,  33. 
Palades  Nili,  33.  Branch- 
es of,  at  the  Delta,  35.  Pe- 
riodical inundation,  87. 
Its  cause,  37. 

Kilometers,  38. 

Nimrod,  Cushite  kingdom 
of,  23.  Kingdoms  of  Nim- 
rod and  Asshur,  231.  Et- 
ymological connection  of 
Nimrod  and  Niprn,  236. 

Nimrud,  mounds  of,  278. 
Plan  of  the  mound,  279. 
Mr.  Layard's  description 
of  the  north-west  palace 
at,  278.  Standard  inscrip- 
tion of,  282.  Pyramid  of, 
287.  Nimrud  identified 
with  Calah,  287. 

Nin,  the  Assyrian  Hercules, 
after  whom  Nineveh  was 
named,  240.  Ninus  and 
Niuyas,  impersonations 
of,  249. 

Nineveh  or  Niniveh,  site  of, 
257.  Note  on  the  site  and 
extent  of,  273.  Its  fall  and 
evidence  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 297,  331,  332.  Its  de- 
struction described  by 
the  Jewish  prophets,  836. 
The  epoch  of  its  fall,  170, 
852.  Still  unsettled,  837. 
Contents  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of,  3i:3.  Nineveh 
taken  by  Cyaxares,  524. 

Ninip,  the  Assyrian  Hercu- 
les 411. 

Niniva  ciaudiopolis,  276. 

Ninus,  the  hero-eponymus 
of  Nineveh,  249. 

Nlnyas,  son  of  Semiramis, 
251.  A  politic  and  self- 
indulgent  ruler,  251.  His 
grofound  policy^  251. 
ocris,  queen  of  Babylon, 
176,  360.  Regarded  as  a 
queen  regnant  by  Herod- 
otus, 844.  Her  vengeance 
and  suicide,  76. 

Nomes,  division  of  Egypt 
into,  194  Their  numbers 
increased  under  Roman 
emperors,  194  Their  no- 
marchs  and  toparchs,  194. 
Delegates  of  the  nomes 
lodged  in  the  labyrinth, 
194 

Nubian  eye,  elongated,  149. 

Numerals,  Egyptian,  218. 

Nyanza,  Albert  and  Victo- 
ria, 38. 

O. 

Cannes  and  other  flsh-men, 
232,  233.  The  fish-god, 
worshipped  in  Philistia, 
250. 


Oasis  of  Ammon,  194  And 
the  Great  Oasis,  557. 

Obelisk  (the  Black)  of  Shal- 
maneser  IL,  289. 

Obelisks,  dimensions  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian, 
289. 

Ochus  or  Artaxerxes  III., 
586.  His  cruelty  and 
blood  -  thirstiuess,  587. 
His  miuit>tei*s  Bagoas  and 
Mentor,  897.  Poisoned  by 
Bagoas,  589. 

Ophthalmia  always  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
179. 

Oppert's  (M.)  Cuneiform 
grammar,  893. 

Ormazd  or  Ahuramazda, 
the  Greek  Oromasdes,  ti- 
tles of,  425.  His  creation 
of  man  and  the  corruption 
of  the  work  by  Ahriman 
little  different  from  the 
similar  account  in  Gene- 
sis, 432. 

OroBtes,  treason  and  punish- 
ment of, '575,  576. 

Osiris  and  Typhon,  the 
good  and  evil  principles, 
56.  Osiris,  Isis,  and  their 
son  Horus,  198.  Boat  of 
Osiris,  198. 

P. 

Pacification,  Roman  idea  of, 
230. 

Padan-Aram  or  Osroene, 
225. 

Painting,  Egyptian,  chiefly  a 
decorative  art,  209.  Illus- 
trations of  the  Ritual  of 
the  Dead,  210.  Assyrian 
painting,  385. 

Pamphylians,  their  name 
Inaicative  of  their  mixed 
race,  479.  Origin  of  their 
Hellenic  element,  480. 

Pantheistic  Sabseism  of 
Babylonia,  407. 

Paphlagonians,  their  ethnic 
affinity  to  the  Cappado- 
cians,  471. 

Papyrus  reed,  description 
of  writing  on  it,  211. 

Parysatis,  wife  of  Darius 
II. ,  584.  Her  wickedness, 
584.  Unbounded  appetite 
for  cruelty,  585.  The  she- 
wolf  of  Persia,  586. 

Pasargadae,  the  Persian  cap 
ital   of  both   Cyrus  and 
Cambyses,  535. 

Pasht,  the  goddess  of  fire, 
identified  with  Artemis, 
141. 

Pelasgians,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Southern  Ita- 
ly, 468.  -  Connection  of 
the  Pelasgians  in  Asia 
Minor  with  those  of  Eu 
rope,  46S.     Their  peace 


fhl  agricultural  character, 
468. 

Periods  of  time  personified 
by  ancient  writers,  401. 

Persia  Proper  or  Persis,  441. 

Persians  divided  into  three 
classes,  420.  The  nation- 
al heroes,  Rustcm,  KaT- 
Khosrn,  and  Farrukhzad, 
437.  Position  of  Persia 
under  the  Median  su- 
premacy, 534.  Their  ten 
tribes  and  three  social 
classes,  534.  Conquest  of 
Egypt,  588.  Constitution 
ofthe  empire,  591.  Roy- 
al judges  of  Persia,  591. 
Despotism  of  the  Great 
King,  593. 

Phtedima  discovers  the  im- 

Sosture  of  the  pseudo- 
nierdis,  563. 

Phanes  of  Halicamassns, 
his  advice  to  Cambyses, 
555.  His  sons  killed  be- 
fore their  father's  eyes, 
655. 

Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  {see 
Menephtha),  127. 

Philse,  the  burial-place  of 
the  god  Osiris,  34 

Philip  of  MacedoD,  death  of, 
589. 

Phoenicia,  description  of, 
695,  596.  Climate,  697. 
Etymology  of  the  word. 
599.  No  native  history  ol, 
000.  Its  population  before 
the  migration  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  602.  Chief  cit- 
ies, 611.  Its  'history  di- 
vided into  periods  of  Si- 
doniau    ana  Tyrian   su- 

Eremacy,  611.  Phoenicia 
efore  the  Exodus  de- 
scribed in  an  Egyptian 
papyrus,  612. 
Phoenician  civilization  con- 
jiected  with  Egyptian,  102. 
The  connecting  link  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt, 
102.  The  great  maritime 
force  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, 664  The  Phoeni- 
cians reftise  to  serve 
against  Carthage,  657. 
The  chief  remnant  of  the 
Cauaanites,  602.  Phoeni- 
cian league  under  the 
supremacy  of  Tyre,  595. 
The  seat  of  trade  in  the 
oldest  Biblical  records, 
695.  The  Hyksos  or  Shep- 
herds called  Phoenicians, 
605.  The  Phoenicians  Se- 
mitic, 600.  Their  langn  age 
and  the  Hebrew  difi"ered 
only  as  dialects,  606.  Set- 
tlements on  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain,  617.  In 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sic- 
ily, 617.  Relations  to  As- 
syria, 624.  Conquered  by 
Asshur-baui-pal,  027. 
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Pbraortes  attacks  Assyria, 
833.  Sncceeds  Deiocee, 
454i  A  Mede  of  the  same 
name  heads  a  rebelliou 
against  Daiins,  454.  A 
pretender  to  toe  crown 
of  Darins,  672.  His  pun- 
ishment, 464. 

Phryges,  etymology  of  the 
name,  471. 

Phrygla,  Greek  legends 
traced  to,  469. 

Phrygians  of  Aryan  or  Ja- 
phetic origin,  466.  Their 
fongnage  represents  the 
older  stock  from  which 
both  Greek  and  Latin 
sprang,  466.  Their  rela- 
tionship to  the  early  pop- 
ulation of  Greece,  468. 
Remains  of  architecture, 
469.  Reduced  to  narrow 
limits,  471.  Supremacy  at 
sea,  471. 

Fhtha,  the  Egyptian  deity, 
the  worker  by  the  energy 
of  Are,  66.  His  temple, 
70.  The  patron  deity  of 
Memphis,  71.  The  all- 
working  power  of  fire, 
179.  Identified  with  He- 
phfestus,  199. 

Fiankh,  the  Ethiopian  king, 
invades  Egjrpt,  147. 

Place  (M.),lii8  discoveries 
at  Eoyunjik,  3S0. 

Polycrates  of  Samos,  histor- 
ical episode  of,  179.  Le- 
gend of  his  friendship 
with  Araasis,  676.  Put  to 
death,  676.  Schiller's  bal- 
lad, "the  Ring  of  Polyc- 
rates," 676. 

Polygamy,  forbidden  to 
Egyptian  priests,  186. 
And  incestuous  marriage 
of  the  Pel•^'i'^lU  kins:s,  663. 

Polyhistor  (Alexander),  the 
works  of;  346. 

Polytheism,  origin  of  Egyp- 
tian, 196. 

Priestesses  In  Egypt,  186. 

Priests  of  Egyptian  temples, 
207. 

Propylsa  of  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, 206. 

Psammenitus  defeated  and 
put  to  death  by  Camby- 
ses,  179. 

Psammetichus,  his  falfill- 
ment  of  an  oracle,  164. 
Makes  himself  king  of 
Egypt,  166.  His  Hellen- 
izTng  policy,  167.  Favors 
heaped  on  his  mercena- 
ries, 168.  Deserted  by  the 
Egyptian  class  of  warri- 
ors, in  number  200,000, 
168. 

Psendo  -  Smerdis,  the,  661. 
Establishes  the  Magian 
svstem,  overthrowing  the 
Zoroastrian  worship,  502. 
His   imposture  discover- 


ed, 662.    Slain  bv  Darius, 

663  (see  Gomates). 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  a  second, 

674. 
Piivchostasy  of  the  Egyptian 

Pteria,  battle  of,  646. 

Ptolemies,  Egypt  under  the, 
180. 

Ptolemy,  canon  of,  262. 

Pul  of  Scripture  (the),  ques- 
tion concerning.  298. 

Punjab  conquered  by  Dari- 
us, 677. 

Pygmalion  and  Elisa 
(Dido),  622. 

Pynethra  orflre-towers,  438. 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  the 
highest  building  in  the 
world.  206. 

Pyramids  of  Jizeh,  62.  Dis- 
covery of  workmen's  hi- 
eroglyphics in  the  centre 
of  toe  mass  of  the  great 
pyramid,  62.  The  pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  the  first 
monumental  link  in  not 
only  Egvptian  but  uni- 
versal history,  63.  Plan 
of  the  pyramids.  63.  Pyr- 
amids of  Cephren  and 
Mycerinus,  63,  64.  Series 
of  pyramids  from  Jizeh 
to  Dashour,  64.  Artistic 
motives  for  their  size  and 
form,  66.  The  temple- 
tombs  of  deified  kings, 
66.  Skill  and  art  in  build- 
ing the  pyramids  evidence 
of  high  civilization,  66. 
The   great  plain   of  the 

fjyramids,  72.  Astronom- 
cal  calculations  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  the  great 
pyramid,  79.  The  ftrra- 
mid  of  Degrees  at  Sakka- 
ra,  370. 

R. 

Ra,  the  meridian  sun,  197. 

Races  of  men,  four  physio- 
logically distinguished,  22. 

Ram,  the  Egyptian  symbol 
of  the  Creator,  197.  , 

Ramayina,  the  most  ancient 
Sanscrit  epic,  417. 

Rameses,  the  city  of,  papyri 
recording  the  Hebrews  by 
name  as  its  builders,  126. 

L,  or  Rhamses,  119. 

II.,  son  of  Seti  I.,  119. 

His  exploits  recorded  in 
the  Greek  legend  of  Sesos- 
trig,  120.  Conquests,  121. 
The  Louis  XIV.  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  121. 
The  Rameseid,  an  epic  by 
Peutaour,  122.  Personal 
exploit  of  Rameses,  told 
in  a  true  Homeric  spirit, 
122.  Treaty  with  the  Hit- 
tite  king,  123.  His  enor- 
mous harem,  123.  One  of 
his  wives  his  own  dauarh- 


ter,  123.    The  great  op- 

?>ressor  of  the  Israelites, 
24.  His  great  buildings, 
126.  His  colossal  statues, 
portraits  of  himself,  127. 
Sust  of  one  of  them  in  the 
British  Museum,  127. 

Rameses  IIL,  restores  the 
Egyptian  empire,  180.  His 
campaijgns,  130.  Victory 
of  his  fleet,  131. 

XIL,  collecting  tribute 

in  Mesopotamia,  marries 
a  chiefs  daughter,  133. 

Rawlinson's  (Sir  H.)  tran- 
scription of  the  trilingual 
rock-inscription  of  Benis- 
tun.  372. 

RehoDoam's  submission  to 
Egyptian  sovereignty  un- 
der Sheshonk,  144. 

Religion  (Egyptian),  next  to 
the  divine  unity,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  the 
dogma  most  characteristic 
of,  97.  Three  orders  of 
deities,  199.  The  eight 
great  gods,  199.  Twelve 
of  the  second  order,  199. 
Two  svstems  of  religion, 
196.  Secrets  of  Egyptian 
theology,  196. 

of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 

407. 

Resen,  site  of;  266. 

Rhaga,  or  Rhages,  the  chief 
city  of  Rhagiana,  445. 

Rhagiana,  district  of,  446. 

Rig- Veda,  hymns  of  the,  417, 
418. 

Ritual  of  the  dead,  Egyptian, 
169,  204.  The  Egyptian 
Bible.  216.  Contains  a 
complete  account  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the 
future  life,  216. 

Rock-city,  a  town  cut  out 
of  the  natural  rock  near 
the  Halys,  469. 

Rock-hewn  temples  of 
Egypt,  206. 

Rosetta  stone,  the,  66,  212. 

Rotennou  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  general  name  of,  241. 

S. 

Sabaco  II.,  identified  with 
the  prieet-king  Sethos  of 
Herodotus,  163. 

Sabacos,  the  Ethiopian  con- 
oneror  of  Ej^ypt,  162. 

Sabsean  worship  of  the  heav^ 
enly  bodies.  234. ' 

Sabseism  explained,  407. 

Sabazius,  the  Phrya:ian 
name  of  Dionysus,  469. 

Sac«>,  the  Persian  name  for 
all  Scythians,  64.  The  Sa- 
ka  Tigrakhuda  and  Saka 
Humawarga,  621. 

Sadyattes,  reign  of,  615. 

Sagartia  revolts  against  Da- 
rius, 574. 
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Sais,  the  last  capital  of  the 
Pharaohs,  140,  166.  Its 
remaius,  140,  166.  Con- 
itection  with  Athens,  167. 
Greek  population,  167. 
Solon's  visit  to,  161. 

Saite  kings  of  Egypt,  16S. 
The  monarchy  reached  its 
acm6  nnder  Fharaoh-ne- 
cho,  170. 

Saites,  the  llrst  of  the  shep- 
herd kings,  9& 

Samaria,  tne  kingdom  of, 
destrojed,  307. 

S^n,  plam  and  rnins  of,  140. 
The  site  of  the  ancient 
Tanis,  140. 

Saiichoniathon*8  Phoenician 
history  a  forgeiy,  600. 

Sandanis's  expostulation  to 
CrcBsas,  546. 

SangariuB  and  Halye,  the 
rivers,  459. 

Sanscrit,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  India^  25. 

Saracus  burns  himself  with 
his  palace,  835. 

Sardanapalus  collects  his 
treasures,  constructs  a 
funeral  pile,  and  perishes 
with  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines, 252. 

Sardis,  capital  of  Syria,  493. 
Pronunciation      of     the 
word,  493.    Siege  of,  547. 
Captured  by  Cyrus,  300. 

Sargon,  founder  of  the  dy 
nasty  of  Bnbastis,  141. 

,  or    Sarkin,  a    milita 

ry  adventurer,  309.  His 
campaigns,  309.  One  of 
the  most  splendid  kings 
and  successful  warriors 
of  Assyria,  309.  His  an- 
nals exist  in  two  forms, 
309.  Victory  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Rai>hia,  310. 
Expeditions  against  the 
Medes,  Parthlans,  and 
other  nations,  310.  Cap- 
ture of  Ashdod,  311.  Em 
bassies  to  him  from  Cy- 
prus and  Asmun,  312.  As- 
sassinated, 313.  His  de- 
scription of  his  palace  at 
Khorsabad,  313.  Fruit- 
less sie^e  of  Tyre,  625. 
Expedition  against  Cy- 
prus, 626. 

Sassanids,  their  sacred 
leather  standard,  419. 

Satellite  of  Jupiter  seen 
with  the  nakea  eye,  403. 

Satrapies,  Persian,  691.  Ex- 
planation of  the  word  sa- 
trap, 691. 

Scribes,  Egyptian  corpora- 
tion of,  193. 

Sculpture,  Egyptian  style  of, 
90.  The  product  of  relig- 
ion, 207.    Its  spirit  sym- 

'  holism  and  repose,  208, 
Harmonious  rhythm  of 
like  postures   of  several 


figures,  209.    Five  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  art,  209. 

Scylax's  voyage  down  the 
Indus,  577. 

Scythian  domination  over 
.  Asia,  334.  Their  domin- 
ion lasted  for  twenty-eight 
years,  618.  Three  signifi- 
cations of  the  name,  620. 
How  it  is  applied  by  He- 
siod  and  ^/Eschylus,  620. 
Derivation  of  the  word, 
520.  Asiatic  and  Europe- 
an Scyths,  511,  521. 

Seal-cylinders,  375. 

Seals,  ancient  Assyrian,  394. 

Semiramis,  legend   of,  249. 
Her    divine    birth,    249. 
Exploit  for  which  Ninus 
married  her,  250.  Becomes 
sole  queen,  250.    Her  ^o 
digious  edifices,  250.    Ee 
proached  for  her  debauch 
cries  and  threatened  with 
crucifixion  by  the  Indian 
king,  250.    Her  own  rec- 
ord  of  her   deeds,   260. 
Stories  of  h§r  amours,  261. 
Apotheosis   of,   251.    An 
historical  Semiramis,  296. 

Semitic  languages,  26.    Di- 
vided into  Semitic  proper 
and  SubrSemitic,  26.    Ta 
ble  of  the  Semitic  family 
of  languages,  29. 

Sennacherib,  reign  of,  316. 
His  recovery  of  a  signet- 
ring  of  an  ancient  prede- 
cessor, 263.  Reconquers 
Babylon,  318.  And  Phoe- 
nicia, 164, 318, 620.  Victo- 
ry at  Altaku  over  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  164,  321. 
Besieges  Jerusalem,  320. 
And  Lachish,  321.  His 
army  destroved  by  a  mir- 
acle, 156,  322.'  His  fleet 
built  on  Phoenician  mod- 
els, 323.  Murdered  by  his 
two  sons,  265, 324.  A  type 
of  Oriental  aespotlsm  in 
its  unmitigated  ferocity, 
256, 324.  His  fiaith  in  as- 
trology, 405.  His  royal 
cylinder,  410.  Rock-in- 
scription at  Bavian,  269. 
Lesson  of  his  reign,  325. 
His  palace  at  Koyunjik 
(Nineveh),  325. 

Seraglio,  disorders  of  the 
Persian,  582. 

Serapeum  (the  temple  of 
Apis),  a  misnomer,  202. 

Serapis.  worship  of,  202. 

Serbonis,  morass  of  the  Ser- 
bonian  bog,  36. 

Sesortaseu  I.,  founder  of 
Egyptian  Thebes,  84. 
—  II.,  prototype  of  the 
Greek  Sesostris.  his  deifi- 
cation, 85.  His  brick  pyr- 
amid of  Dashoor,  86. 

Sesostris  of  the  Greeks 
traced  in  Sesortaseu,  84; 


and  in  Rameses  the  Great, 
120.  Various  accounts  of 
him,  65.  A  personage 
made  up  of  several  kings 
of  dlfi'ereut  epochs,  85. 
Greek  legend  o{  120.    His 

law  iJitideva  KaraKXtvelv  t»;v 
iraTptfiav  rexvriv,  183. 

Set  or  Soutekh  (the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Baal),  the 
GodoftheHittiteSj99. 

Sethos,  the  priest-king  of 
Herodotus,  166. 

Seti  I.,'  kinff  of  Egypt,  119. 
His  magnificent  buildings, 
119,  Reliefs  and  inscnp- 
tions  in  the  Hall  of  Col- 
umns, in  the  palace  of 
Karnak,  a  Setheid  of  his 
exploits,  119j  120.  Began 
the  canal  uniting  the  ^ile 
to  the  Red  Sea^  120. 

II.  (son  of  Menephtha), 

regains  the  throne  from 
the  kings  of  Chev,  129. 

Shalmaneser  I.,  the  first 
known  Assyrian  conquer- 
or, 263. 

n.,  statue  of,  288.    The 

Black  Obelisk  king,  288. 
His  campaigns,  292.  Re- 
bellion of  his  eldest  son 
subdued  by  a  younger, 
294 

ni.,   expeditions    of, 

298. 

rv.  destroys  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria,  307. 
His  maritime  campaign 
against  Tyre,  808. 

Shekel,  its  value,  137. 

Shemite  race,  24. 

Sheshonk  I.,  the  first  Pha- 
raoh mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture by  his  personal  name 
(Shishak),  143. 

Shinar,  land  of,  242.  The 
kingdom  of  Amrapbel, 
238. 

SMshak  or  Sheshonk,  143. 

Sicily,  Greek  colonization 
of,  626. 

Sidereal  and  Cosmic  deities, 
411. 

Sidon,  the  most  ancient  city 
of  Phoenicia,  607.  Its  col- 
onies and  commerce,  613. 
Destroyed  by  Esarhad- 
don,  326.  By  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  633.  Still  a  place 
of  considerable  trafiic, 
635. 

Sldouian,  generic  use  of  the 
name  for  Phoenician,  626. 
Superioritv  of  the  fieet, 
632.  The  Sidonians  burn 
their  own  city,  688. 

Silsilis,  breaking  of  the 
rocky  bar  of  the  Nile  at,  88. 

Sippara,  huge  reservoir  near, 
355. 

Skulls,  Persian  and  Egyp- 
tian compared,  555. 

Smerdis,  formation  of  his 
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Tatta  Pains,  the  461. 


name  from  the  PersiaD 

original,  653.     Murdered 

by  Cambyaes,  554. 
Sogdianns,  reign  of,  5S4. 
SoIlinCillcia,476. 
Solomon's  affinity  with  Pha- 
raoh, 136.    His  great  com- 
mercial empire,  137. 
Solon's  visit  to   SaTs,  161.  Temple     (Egyptian), 

His  preaching  to  Croesus 

an  anachronism,  643. 
Solymi  (the)   in  Lvcia   of 

Semitic   race,   474.    Con- 
flicts of  Bellerophon  and 

other     mythical     heroes 

with  them,  477.     Origin 

of  the  name,  477.    Their 

descendants  akin  to  the 

Earamanians,  478. 
Soss,  ner,  and  sar  of  Chal- 

dsean  astronomy,  401. 
Sotblc   and  ynlgar  (Egyp- 
tian) years,  40. 
Sparethra's    (Queen)    army 

of  women,  649. 
Sphinx,    the    colossal,    66. 

Symbolical      of      power 

nuited  with  intelligence, 

67. 
Stranger  kings  of  Egypt, 

117. 
Stratford      de       RedclyfTe 

(Lord),  the  collection  of 

Assyrian    monuments   in 

the  British  Museum  main- 
ly due  to,  278. 
Suez  Canal,  inscription  stat- 
ing that  it  was  completed 

by  Darius,  172.     Route  of 

the  canal  of  M.  de  Les- 

seps,  172. 
Snffetes  at  Carthage   and 

Tyre,  631. 
Sultan  denotes  a  rank  below 

that  of  a  king,  310. 
Sun  (the),  Eerptian  personi- 

flcatious  of.  197. 
Snn-dial  ana  its  gnomon, 

402. 
Supreme     Being,     various 

names  of  the,  417. 
Susa,  chief  capital  of  the 

Persian  empire,  679. 
Syene,  the  sun  vertical  at 

the  summer  solstice  at,  34. 
Symbolism   in    the    whole 

religion    of   Egypt,    200. 

Three  stages  o^201. 
Symbols,     Egyptian,     sng- 

fested  by  tfie  solar  course, 
97.     Degenerating    into 
the  actual  worship  of  liv- 
ing animals,  202. 
Syria,  derivation  of,  248. 


T. 

Tunis,  the  Greek  form  of 
Zoan,  the  Avaris  of  the 
Shepherd  kings,  137.  Its 
rnins,  138.  Becomes  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  139.  De- 
scription of  its  site,  14f». 

Tarsus,  fouudati«)n  of,  475. 


Taurus,  chain  of,  459. 

Taxation  of  land,  three  cate- 
gories of  Egyptian,  193. 

Taylor  cylinder  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  317. 

Tel-Baata  (the  hill  of  Pasht), 
{.rjat  mojinds  of,  142. 

com- 

Sleie  form 'of  an,  207. 
Ixterior  appendages  of 
sphinxes,  obelisks,  and 
colossi,  207. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem  burnt, 
361.  Dates  of  its  build- 
ing and  destruction,  136. 

Temple  -  towers  (Babylo- 
nian), their  astronomical 
character,  369.  The  Birs- 
i-Nimrud  the  most  perfect 
example,  369. 

Termilae,  a  name  of  theLy- 
cians,  483. 

Teuthrania  and  Tenthras, 
472. 

Thasos,  gold  mines  of,  626. 

Thebes  (Egyptian),  35.  In- 
fancy of  the  monarchy  of, 
83.  Its  epithet  hecatom- 
pylos,  104.  Gates  and 
war-chariots,  104.  Vari 
ons  names,  104.  Site 
marked  by  the  villages 
of  Kamak,  Luxor,  etc, 
106w  Principal  edifices, 
106.  Vast  necropolis,  106. 
Trade,  manufactures,  and 
religion,  107.  Linen  fab- 
ric, 107.  The  sacerdotal 
capital  of  all  who  worship 
Ammon,  107.  Its  fall,  107. 
Succession  of  its  kings, 
108. 

Theft,  curious  Egyptian  law 
of,  192. 

Thirty,  Egyptian  supreme 
court  of,  192. 

Thothmes  I.  begins  the  tem- 
ple of  Kai-nak,  110. 

III.,  his  reign  the  cli- 
max of  the  power  of 
B^pt>  111'  Extent  of 
her  empire  under  him, 
HI.  The  Numerical  wall 
of  Kamak  the  record  of 
his  exploits.  111.  His  vic- 
tory over  the  Assyrians 
at  Megiddo,  112.  Con- 
quest of  CcEle- Syria  in 
his  sixth  expedition,  112. 
Conquest  of  l^ineveh  and 
Babylon,  112.     Maritime 

Eower,  113.  Record  of 
is  conquest  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  Afi'ican 
tribes,  113.  General  view 
of  the  nations  subdued  by 
him,  113.  Head  and  arm 
of  his  colossal  statue  in 
the  British  Museum,  114. 

Thrace,  much  of  Greek  po- 
etic culture  traced  to,  44. 

Thracians  akin  to  the  Ten 
tonic  family,  470. 


Thrasybulns,  tyrant  of  Mile- 
tus, 516. 

Thvnl  and  Bithyni,  470. 

Tidal,  kins  of  nations,  238. 

Tiglath-piTcser,  meaning  of 
the  name,  254. 

—  I.,  his  cylinders  in- 
scribed with  cuneiform 
characters,  265w  Annals 
of,  266.  Five  campaigns, 
266.  First  organized  As- 
syria as  an  empire,  267. 

—  IL  an  obscure  adven- 
turer, 801.  Records  of  his 
wars,  803.  Reduction  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  303. 

Tigranes  of  Armenia,  532. 
Story  of  his  conquest  of 
Astyages,  633. 

Tigris,  course  of  the,  223. 
Etymology  identifying  it 
with  the  Hiddekel  of 
Eden,  223.  Its  junction 
with  the  Euphrates,  223. 

Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
regains  his  power  over  all 
Egypt,  169. 

Tissaphernes's  policy  of  cre- 
ating division  among  the 
Greek  states,  685.  Sacri- 
ficed to  the  revenge  of 
Parysatis,  686. 

Tnephachthus,  curse  on  Me- 
nes  pronounced  by,  147. 

Tomyris's  (Queen)  ven- 
geance on  Cyrus,  649. 

Transplantation  of  popula- 
tions, Assyrian  policy  of, 
812. 

Triads  of  Egyptian  deities, 
199.  The  universal  triad 
of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns, 
199.  Each  triad  consist- 
ing in  the  worship  of  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  son,  197. 
The  triad  of  Thebes,  198. 
Of  Memphis,  199.  OfHer- 
monthis,  199. 

Tripolls,  the  threefold  Phoe- 
nician colony  of,  611. 

Turanian     family    of  lan- 

fnages,  25.  Turyas,  or 
'uranians,  represented  bv 
the  Tatar  and  Finnish 
tribes,  419.  A  Japhetic 
race,  420.  The  Moschi 
and  Tibareni,  463. 

Turin  papyrus,  the  chief  ex- 
tant specimen  of  Egyp- 
tian historical  literature, 
216. 

Tyre,  its  antiquity  inferior 
tothatofSidon,606.  Old 
Tyre,  610.  Connection  of 
its  form  Sarra  with  Syria, 
610.  Distant  voyages  to 
the  West,  616.  Succes- 
sion of  kings,  C19.  Three 
sieges  by  Sargon,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Alexan- 
der, 626.  Ezekiel's  his- 
torical picture  of  its  re- 
sources, 627.  Its  exulta' 
tion  over  the  fall  of  Jem- 
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salem,  •29.  Wealth  and 
power  before  its  full,  352. 
Thirteen  years'  siege  of, 
352,  G29.  Captured  by  the 
Sanicene,  634.  Its  pres- 
ent state,  634.  Tyiian 
pnrple,  60i). 

U. 

Urnkh  and  Ilgi,  inscriptions 
of,  237. 

,  seal  of  king,  376. 

Urumiyeh,  Lake,  444. 

V. 

Van,  lake  and  kingdom  of, 

532. 
Veisdates,  the  second  Psen- 

do-Snierdisj,  574. 

W. 

Walls  of  Babylonian  forts 

and  cities,  3S2. 
Weights      and      measnres 

handed     down     throngh 

Phoeuid-a  and  Greece,  400. 
West    (the),  the    land   of 

darkness  and  death,  7*2. 
Wheat  indigenoas  in  Meso- 

Wpotamin,  226. 
hite  Syrians,  464. 

wall  of  Memphis,  5S3. 

Word  (the  Creative),  dia- 
logue of  Zoroaster  with 
Anuramazda  respecting, 
426. 

Writing  of  immemorial  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt  and  Mes- 
opotamia, 388.  Babyloni- 
an, originally  hieroglyph- 
ic, 38S.  First  departure 
from  strict  picture  writ- 
ing, 3SS. 

X. 

Xanlhian  trophy,  4S5. 


Xanthns,  d*efense  and  cap- 
ture of,  484. 

Xerxes,  derivation  of  the 
name,  581.  Genealogy  of, 
536.  Preferred  to  his  eld- 
er half-brother  by  the 
influence  of  his  member, 
Atossa,  580.  Murdered  by 
Artabanus.  582. 

' II.  murdered,  584. 

Xisuthrus,  deluge  of,  23.3. 

Xoite  kings,  dynasty  of,  03. 

Y. 

Yavanas,  the  branch  of 
the  Aryan  family  which 
spread  over  Europe,  415. 
Their  Lame  preserved  in 
the  Javan  of  Genesis,  and 
in  the  Greek  lonians,  415. 
Their  immigrations  west- 
ward, 419. 

Yazatas  and  Fervers,  430, 
431. 

Yezidis  or  devil  -  worship- 
pers, 438.  ' 

Young's  (Dr.)  discovery  of 
the  phonetic  nature  of  hi- 
eroglyphics, 212.  The  key 
to  hieroglyphics  found  b^' 
him  applied  by  Chami/.t- 
lion,  212. 

Z. 

Zarvanians,  the  (represent- 
ed by  the  Gnebres  and 
Parsees),  their  tenets, 
429. 

Zedekiah's  rebellion  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  350.  His 
league  with  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  350. 

Zend  language,  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  or  Aryan 
speech,  423.  Its  remedne, 
423. 

Zendavesta,  the    essential 


elements  c/  the  Medo- 
Persian  religion  in  the, 

421.  Its  contents,  422. 
The  revc'-ation  of  Mazde- 
ism  mu6e  to  Zoroaster, 
424.  Its  ^octrine  of  re- 
wards and  punishments, 
433. 

Zeno  the  I?aurian,  479. 

Zicharbut.-i,  the  Sxhseus  of 
Virgil,  623. 

Ziggurats  or  temple-towers, 
AssyriaB,  287,  369.  E<»ln- 
tion  between  the  Babylo- 
nian temple-towers  and 
the   Egyptian   pyramidt*, 

I    370.   The  ziggurats  quatfi- 

I    religious,  380. 

Zopyrus,  fcelf-mntilation  of, 

I    570. 

: ,  rebellion    of,  against 

>    Artaxerxes,  583. 

Zoroaster,  meaL-ing  of  the 
tradition  that  he  reigned 
as  conqneror  at  Babylon, 
235.  His  dufAlstic  doc- 
trine of  opposite  divine 
f)rinciples,  4^7.  Great  re- 
igious  reform,  421.  Re- 
mote date,  421.  Legends 
of  his   personal  history, 

422.  The  scene  vf  his 
mission  Bactrianu,  422. 
Marvels  recorded  as  at- 
tendant on  bis  birth  and 
career,  422.  His  doctiine 
a  reaction  from  polythe- 
ism and  pantheistic  nat- 
uralism, 424.  Dialogue 
with  Ormazd,  426.  Zoro- 
astrianism  a  pure  nvuio- 
thelstic  religion,  426.  Its 
perversion  into  dualism, 
427.  Morality  of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  faith  simple  and 
pure,  433.  Its  abhorrence 
of  all  idolatry,  435. 

Zur  (the  ancient  Tyre),  now 
a  miserable  village,  634. 
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with  a  View  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Movements  of  **The  Thir- 
ty Years'  War."  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition,  2  vofs.  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  La- 
bels, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $4  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  Origi- 
nal Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $8  00;  Half 
Calf,  $1150. 

GEDDES'S  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  DE  WITT.  History  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  John  De  Wilt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  By 
James  Geddes.  Vol.  I.  — 1G23-1654.  With  a  Portrait.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50. 

SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE.  By  John 
Addington  Symonds.     In  Two  Volumes.     Post  8vu,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

SYxMONDS'S  GREEK  POETS.  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By 
John  Addington  Symonds.     2  vols..  Square  IGmo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

BENJAMIN'S  CONTEMPORARY  ART.  Contemporary  Art  in  Eu- 
rope.    By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

BENJAMIN'S  ART  IN  AMERICA.  Art  in  America.  By  S.  G. 
W.  Benjamin.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

KINGLAKE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  its 
Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Baglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Four  Volumes  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  voL 
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TRKVELYAN'S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Tbeveltan,  M.P.  With 
Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  f  5  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $9  50.  Popular 
Edition,  two  vols,  in  one,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

TREVELYAN'S  LIFE  OF  FOX.  The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  Geokge  Otto  Trbvelyan.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50 ;  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

HUDSON'S  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM.  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  from  1C90  to  1872.  By  Fbedeeic  Hudson.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

LAMB'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Comprising  his  Letters,  Poems,  Essays  of  Elin,  Essays  upon  Shak« 
speare,  Hogarth,  etc.,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  the  Final  Memo- 
rials, by  T.  Noon  Talfockd.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$3  00. 

LAWRENCE'S  HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  Historical  Studies.  By 
Eugene  Lawrence.  Containing  the  following  Essays :  The  Bish- 
ops of  Rome. — Leo  and  Luther. — Loyola  and  the  Jesuits. — Ecu- 
menical Councils. — The  Vaudois.— The  Huguenots.^ — The  Church  of 
Jerusalem. — Dominic  and  the  Inquisition. — The  Conquest  of  Ireland. 
—The  Greek  Church.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$3  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution ;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
War  for  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
f  U  00 ;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $15  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $18  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  last 
War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With 
several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Lossing  and  Barritt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1088  pnges,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$7  00;  Sheep,  $8  60;  Roan,  $9  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.  The  Early  Life  of  Jonathan 
Swift  ( 1667-1 711).  By  John  Fokstek.  '  With  Portrait.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50. 

GREEN'S  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
John  Richard  Gseen,  M.A.  Four  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 
per  volume. 
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SHORTS  NORTH  AMERICANS  OF  ANTIQUITY.  The  North 
Americans  of  Antiquity.  Their  Origin,  Migrations,  and  Type  of 
Civilization  Considered.  By  John  T.  Shobt.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 

SQUIER'S  PERU.  Peru :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in 
the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  E.  George  Squieb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late 
U.  S.  Commissioner  to  Peru.    With  Illustrations.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

PLAIKIE'S  LIFE  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  Dr.  Livingstone: 
Memoir  of  his  Personal  Life,  from  his  Unpublished  Journals  and 
Correspondence.  By  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Portrait 
and  Map.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  25. 

MAURY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA.  Tlie  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteorology.  By  M.  F.  Maubt, 
LL.D.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S  HEART  OF  AFRICA.  The  Heart  of  Africa. 
Three  Years*  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of 
the  Centre  of  Africa — from  1868  to  1871.  By  Dr.  Geobo  Schwein- 
FUBTH.  Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Fbeweb.  With  an  Introduction 
by  W.  WiNwooD  Reade.     Illustrated.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

• 

M'CLINTOCK  &  STRONG'S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclopadia  of  Bib- 
lical, Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  Prepared  by  the 
Rev.  John  M'Clintock,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Com- 
plete in  10  vols.  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  vol.,  Cloth,  $o  00;  Sheep, 
$6  00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM  :  Lectures  Delivered  at 
the  Royal  institution  of  Great  Britain  in  February  and  March,  1 874. 
By  R.  BoswoBTH  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
Emanuel  Deutsch's  Article  on  ^*  Islam.''     I2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

JMOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; 
in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variation  of  Church  Power  are  con- 
sidered in  their.  Connection  with  the  State  of  Learning  and  Philos- 
ophy, and  the  Political  History  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Trans^ 
lated,  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  Maclaine,  D.D.  Continued  to  1826, 
by  C.  CooTB,  LL.D.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00. 

HARPER'S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.     Literal  Translations. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00  each. 

C^SAR.  —  ViBGIL. —  SaLLUST.  —  HOBACE.  —  CiCEBO's    OrATIONS. 

CiCEBo's  Offices,  etc. — Cicebo  on  Obatort  and  Orators. — 
Tacitus  (2  vols.). — Terence. —  Sophocles. — Juvenal. —  Xeno- 
PHON. — Homer's  Iliad. — Homer's  Odtsset. — Herodotus. — De- 
mosthenes (2  vols.). — ^Thuctdides. — ^schtlus. — Euripides  (2 
vols.). — LiTY  (2  vols.). — Plato  [Select  Dialogues], 
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VINCENT'S  LAND  OF  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  The  Land 
of  the  White  Elephant :  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Southeastern  Asia.  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Farther  India,  em- 
bracing the  Countries  of  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China 
(1871-2).  By  Frank  Vincent,  Jr.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  50. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa:  including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years* 
Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Con- 
tinent, down  the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David 
Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  Cloth,  $i  50;  Sheep,  $5  00;  Half  Calf,  $6  75. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shir- 
wa  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone. 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  Death.  Continued 
by  a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  and  Sufferings,  obtained  from 
his  Faithful  Servants  Chnma  and  Susi.  By  Horacb  Waller, 
F.R.G.S.,  Rector  of  Twywell,  Northampton.  With  Portrait,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25.  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions, $2  50. 

NORDHOFF'S  COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES.     The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from 

Personal  Visit  and  Observation ;  including  Detailed  Accounts  of  the 
Economists,  Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Aurora, 
Icarian,  and  other  existing  Societies.  With  Particulars  of  their  Re- 
ligions Creeds  and  Practices,  their  Social  Theories  and  Life,  Num- 
bers, Industries,  and  Present  Condition.  By  Charles  Nordhoff. 
Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

NORDHOFF'S  CALIFORNIA.  California :  for  Health,  Pleasure, 
and  Residence.  A  Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

KORDHOFF'S  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS.  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     By  Charles  NoRt)HOFF.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  vol*.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00/ 
Sheep,  $22  80 ;  Half  Calf,  $39  00. 
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RECLUS'S  EAKTIL  The  Earth:  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By  £lis£e  Reclus.  With  234 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  and  23  Page  Maps  printed  in  Colors.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

RECLUS'S  OCEAN.  The  Ocean,  Atmosphere,  and  Life.  Being  the 
Second  Series  of  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By 
£li8eb  Reclus.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  250  Maps  or  Figures, 
and  27  Maps  printed  in  Colors.     8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

SHAKSPEARE.  Tlie  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  With 
Corrections  and  Notes.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00.  In  one  vol.,  Svo,  Sheep, 
$4  00. 

BAKER'S  ISMAIL'iA.  Ismailia :  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  organized  by 
Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt.  By  Sir  Samuel  White  Bakeb,  Pasha, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

GRIFFISS  JAPAN.    Tiie  Mikado's  Empire :  Book  I.  History  of  Ja- 
pan, from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D.     Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  • 
Observations,  and  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-1874.     By  William  El- 
liot Griffis,  AuM.,  late  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan. 
Copiously  Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  25. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  ITie  Huguenots: 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots 
in  America.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Hu- 
guenots in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  with 
a  Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vaudois.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson ;  comprising,  also, 
a  History  of  the  Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Loco- 
motive. By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  Steel  Portraits  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

BAWLINSONS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Mannnl 
of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Comprising  the  History  of  Chaldsea,  Assyria,  Me- 
dia, Babylonia,  Lydia,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Judtea,  Egypt,  Caithage, 
Persia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Parthia,  and  Rome.  By  George  Raw- 
LiNSoy,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.     1 2mo,  Cloth,  $1  26. 
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SCIILIEM  ANN'S  ILIOS.  liios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans. 
A  Narrative  of  the  Most  Kecent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made 
on  the  Plain  of  Troy.  With  Ilhistrations  representing  nearly  2000 
Types  of  the  Objects  found  in  the  Excavations  of  the  Seven  Cities 
on  the  Site  of  Ilios.  By  Dr.  Henut  Schliemann.  Maps,  Thins, 
and  Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $12  00. 

ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  First  Series  :  From  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  [In  addition  to  the  Notes  on  Chapter 
LXXVI.,  which  correct  the  errors  of  the  original  work  concerning 
the  United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  Index  has  been  appended  to 
this  American  Edition.]  Second  Series  :  From  the  Fall  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  8  vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $16  00 ;  Sheep,  $20  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $34  00. 

NORTON'S  STUDIES  OF  CHURCH-BUILDING.  Historical  Stud- 
ies of  Church-Building  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice,  Siena,  Flor- 
ence.    By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  in- 
cluding a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  James  Boswell. 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With  a  Portrait  of  Bos- 

.  well.    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00  ;  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  50. 

ADDISON'S   COMPLETE  WORKS.     The  Works  of  Joseph  Addi- 
son, embracing   the  whole   of  the  Spectator.      3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
00;  Sheep,  $7  50;  Half  Calf,  $12  75. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON:  HIS  WORDS  AND  HIS  WAYS;  what  he 
Said,  what  he  Did,  and  what  Men  Thought  and  Spoke  concerning 
him.     Edited  by  E.  T.  Mason.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

JOHNSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Samuel  John- 
son, LL.D.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genins,  by  A.  Murphy. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;   Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  50. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "CHALLENGER."  The  Atlantic:  an 
Account  of  the  General  Results  of  the  Voyage  during  1873,  and  the 
Early  Part  of  1876.  By  Sir  Wtville  Thomson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Colored  Maps,  and  Charts,  and  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

BLUNTS  BEDOUIN  TRIBES  OF  THE  EUPHRATES.  Bedouin 
Tribes  of  the  Euphrates.  By  Lady  Anne  Blunt.  Edited,  with  a 
Preface  and  some  Account  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Horses,  by  W.  S.  B. 
Map  and  Sketches  by  the  Author.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 
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BOURNE'S  LOCKE.  The  Life  of  John  Locke.  By  H.  R.  Fox 
BouBNE.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00, 

BROUGHAMS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Life  and  Times  of  Henry, 
Lord  Brougham.    Written  by  Himself.     3  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $G  00. 

THOMPSON'S  PAPACY  AND  THE  CIVIL  POWER.  The  Pa- 
pacy and  the  Civil  Power.  By  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE.  Four  Centuries  of  English  Let- 
ters. Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
ty Writers  from  the  Period  of  the  Paste n  Letters  to  the  Present 
Day.    Edited  by  W.  Baptiste  Scookes.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND :  From  the  Earliest 
to  the  Present  Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  the  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographi- 
cal and  Critical  Notices.  By  James  Grant  Wilson.  With  Portraits 
on  Steel.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $12  00  ;  Half  Calf, 
$14  50  ;  Full  Morocco,  $18  00. 

THE  STUDENT'S  SERIES.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth. 
France. — Gibbon. — Greece. — ^Rome  (by  Liddell). — Old  Tes- 
tament History. — New  Testament  History. — Strickland's 
Queens  op  England  (Abridged).  —  Ancient  History  op  the 
East.  —  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.  —  Hallam's  Constitutional 
History  of  England. — Lyell's  Elements  op  Geology. — Meri- 
vale's  General  History  of  Rome. — Cox's  General  History 
OF  Greece. — Classical  Dictionary.     $1  25  per  volume. 

Lkwis's  History  of  Germany. — Ecclesiastical  History. — 
HuM./8  ENGLAND.     $1  50  per  volume. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  "CHALLENGER."  Voyages  over  many  Seas, 
Scenes  in  many  Lands.  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST.  Voyage  of  a  Natu- 
ralist. Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology 
of  the  Countries  visited  during  the  Voyage  of  KM.S.  Beagle  round 
the  Worid.     By  Charles  Darwin.     2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

CAMERON'S  ACROSS  AFRICA.  Across  Africa.  By  Verney  Lov- 
ett  Cameron.     Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

BARTH'S  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa :  being  a  Journal  of  an  Expe- 
dition undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  H.B.M.'s  Government,  in 
the  Years  1849-1855.  By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  •  Illustra- 
ted.   3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $12  00 ;  Sheep,  $13  60 ;  Half  Calf,  $18  75. 
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THE  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  P.  Schafp,  D.D. 
618  pp.,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00.     Embracing  in  one  vol. : 

I.  ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. By  J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 
Second  Edition,  Revised. 
II.  ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT in  Connection  with  some  Recent  Proposals  for  its 
Revision.  By  R.  C.  Trknch,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
III.  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

NICHOLS'S  ART  EDUCATION.  Art  Education  applied  to  Indus- 
try.   By  G.  W.  Nichols.    Ill'd.    8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Half  Calf,  $6  25. 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of  Friedrich 
II.,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Portraits, 
Maps,  Plans,  etc.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $7  50 ;  Sheep,  $9  90  ;  Half 
Calf,  $18  00. 

CARLYLE'S  FRENCH  REVpLUTION.  The  French  Revolution? 
A  History.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50? 
Sheep,  $3  30 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  00. 

CARLYLE'S  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  including  the  Supplement  to  the  Fii-st  Edition.  With 
Elucidations.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50; 
Sheep,  $3  30  ;  Half  Calf,  $G  00. 

BULWER'S  HORACE.  The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  A  Metri- 
cal Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction  and  Commentaries. 
By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin  Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Mac- 
Icanc,  and  Yonge.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BULWERS  KING  ARTHUR.  King  Arthur.  A  Poem.  By  Lord 
Lytton.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BULWER'S  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  WORKS.  The  Miscellane- 
ous Prose  Works  of  Lord  Lytton.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 
Also,  in  uniform  style,  Caxtoniana,     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

EATON'S  CIVIL  SERVICE.  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain.  A 
History  of  Abuses  and  Reforms,  and  their  Beating  upon  American 
Politics.     By  Dorman  B.  Eaton.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

DAVIS'S  CARTHAGE.  Carthage  and  her  Remains  :  being  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Piiocni- 
cian  Metropolis  in  Africa  and  other  Adjacent  Places.  By  Dr.  N. 
Davis.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Half  Calf,  $6  25. 
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ABBOTT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Tlie 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  as  viewed  in  the  Light  of  Republican 
Institutions.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00;  Sliecp,  $5  50:  Half  Cnlf,  $7  25. 

ABBOTT'S  NAPOLEON.  The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By 
John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits.  2  vols., 
Svo,  Cloth,  f  10  00;  Sheep,  $11  00;  HnlfCalf,$l4  50. 

ABBOrr'S  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA.  Napoleon  at  St.  He- 
lena; or.  Anecdotes  and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  during  the 
Years  of  his  Captivity.  Collected  from  the  Memorials  of  Las  Casas, 
O'Meara,  Montliolon,  Antommarchi,  and  others.  By  J.  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott,    lil'd.     Svo,  Cloth,  f  5  CO ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

ABBOTT'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  The  Historv  of  Frederick 
the  Second,  called  Frederick  tlie  Great.  Bv  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
Illustrated.     Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

DRAPER'S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By 
John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  3  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  Bevelled  Edges, 
$10  50  ;  Sheep,  $12  00  ;  Half  Calf,  $17  25. 

DRAPER'S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE. 
A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By  John 
W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  Revised.  2  vols.,  12nio, 
Cloth,  $3  00  ;  Half  Calf,  $G  50. 

DRAPERS  AMERICAN  CIVIL  POLICY.  Thoughts  on  the  Future 
Civil  Policy  of  America.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Ilnlf  Morocco,  $3  75. 

TROLLOPE'S  CICERO.  Life  of  Cicero.  Bv  Anthony  Troli.opi:. 
2  vols.,  r2mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

PERRY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHUllCII  OF  ENGLAND.  A  His- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  Silencing  of  Convocation.  By  G.  G.  Perry,  M.A.  With  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  hy  J.  A.  Spencer,  S.T.D.     Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

MCCARTHY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election 
of  1880.     By  Justin  McCarthy.     2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

ABBOTT'S   DICTIONARY  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE.     A 

Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge,  for  Popular  and  Professional 
Use;  comprising  full  Information  on  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Subjects.  With  nearly  1000  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Edited  hy  Lyman  Abbott,  with  the  Co-operation  of  T.  J.  Conant, 
D.  D.    Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  $G  GO ;  Sheep,  ^1  GO ;  Half  Morocco,  $8  50. 
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